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Whev, early m 1836, the British first ascended the Ghats 
of tJoomsur, the scene presented to their view was as novel 
as it was unexpected^ It w as in reabty the discovery of a 
previously unlaiown and unexplored temtory — a previously 
unknown and nndescnbed people Beyond the mere fact 
of the existence of tlie hills and of a wild people, called 
the Khonds, who were said to inhabit them, little or nothmg 
seemed to be antecedently known * Tlie change, therefore, 
horn the low lands of Goomsur, to the colder climate 
and open country of the elevated t^le land above the Ghats, 
where the hills are hare ol jungle, the inhabitants vastly 
more numerous, and their houses greatly superior to those 
below, was exceedingly stnkmg, and did not fail to operate 


* The eiuire description given of the Khonds in Mr Sterling s vehiaUe end 
elabotAte wotIc cm Oneta. so ute ss ISifS, is lontnined in the following passage 
* The Khonds are found in great numbers in all the HiU Estates south of the 
Mohanadi They form the principal part of the populanon of Kills Baznpur which 
has thence been called Khondrah Daudpat The natives hawe also the idea of a 
district situated between P«S|Mlla, Boad and Goonisor, inhabited entirely by this tribe 
of hill people, which they call Kbondra, I heHsTe that the vast unexplored tnseta 
of mountain and forest lyiaa at tkt b«ch of the Oaniatn and Yiaagapatam hth estates 
down M far as the Godaven are peopled chieSy by Khonds ui a very 
woo differ probably ve^ httle foom their nedgsbonrs the OondS, though C|ptiSii 
KlnniffoaerTes, onlheai^rityof the J^l^tdar of Malud, and ManilEpatam ths^ 
the Coauds j[Khmnds) i|^ Onaads vet to be oeau^dered quite distmef raoea.*^ 
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With all the effect of a sudden surpnze from an unexpected 
discovery The appearance too of the savage-looking inha- 
bitants^ — ^with their only dress consisting of a cloth bound 
round the middle in such a way as to make the end hang down 
behind about as low as the flaps of a coat , their hai r tied in 
a knot on the temple or forehead, which was ornamented with 
a band of red woollen or other cloth, or even paper , and each 
man carrying an axe, and the far greater part of them a bow 
and arrows also, — could not fail to contribute powerfully to 
the general effect of blended surprize and astonishment 

As it is our intention to enter at some length into an 
account of the measures pursued by the British Government 
for the general civilization of these wild tribes, and more 
particulany the extirpation of their atrocious system of 
human sacrifice, it may better serve to attract and fix the 
attention of the reader, if, at the outset, we refer to the 
position of their country, the mode m which we were sud- 
denly brought into contact with them, as well as the social 
and religious characteristics by which they are so peculiarly 
* distinguished. 

Onssa, in which Goomsur is situated, though now only a 
[ British province, was anciently the seat of a renowned Monar- 
f chy It derives its name, according to Mr Sterhng, from 
Or or Odra, the designation of an ongmal Hindu tnbe, and 
\ desa country — ^meaning the country of the Or or Odra race 
^ Its classical name in the Purans is Utkala 
^ Conformably with the style of the Brahmamcal Shastras, 

\ its annals commence with the death of Knshna, the opening 
I of the Kak yug or evil age, 3001 B C The legends connected 
with this early penod are in the ordinary style of the wonder- 
ful, the ridiculous and the incredible It is with the acces- 
sion of the Eajahs, called the Kesan Pat or Vansa^ A D 
473, that Mr Sterling is disposed to date the commencement 
of the real history of the province It is to the tune of 
the founder of this dynasty, that the recovery of the image * 
and the restoration of the worship of Jagannath are usually 
referred After the extmction of the Kesan family, early m 
the twelfth century (1131), the sovereignty of the country 
was acquired by a conqueror from the south, who was 
fabled to have been ^ tibe offepnng of the goddess Ganga 
Sana, or the lesser Ganges fGodaven) by a form of Maha- 
deo” or Shiva. With 1^ began the race of pnnces called 
the Ganga Vansa, or Gajapati line, who ruled the country 
for about four centuries — penod “ fertile in great names and 
events of importance and which forms unquestionably the 
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Hiost brilliant and interesting portion of Onssan history, — ^if 
such terms may be apphed to the annals of a hitherto unl^wn 
dynasty, governing one only of the many provinces, which 
now constitute the British Empire m India.” 

When conquest had enlarged the Onssan dominions, a new 
coin and seal were struck with the following titles, so charac- 
teristic of the tur^d taste of onentahsm — " The illustnous 
hero, the Gajapati (Lord of elephants) , sovereign of Gaur 
(Bengal), Si^reme Monarch over the rulers of the Tribe 
of Utkala, KTemata, and the nine forts, a divimty temble 
as Bhairava to the wicked, protector of the grants enjoyed 
by the pious , King of Kings , like the Lord of a thousand 
arms m the field of battle by his unequalled might , and a 
comet (or portent) to the martial race ” At lez^h the 
Maliommedan mvaders appeared, and after many fierce and 
deadly confiicts, succeeded m estabhshing their supremacy 
With the death of the Rajah Pertab Rudra Deo, A. D 1524, 
terminated all the glories of the Gajapati dynasty, and the 
royal House of Onssa. Soon after the demise of that sovereign 
^Hhe race itself became extinct, and the independence of 
the country was not destmed long to survive,” though the 
Rajahs of lihurda claim to represent the mqesty of this 
once powerful race ” 

After the lapse of two centuries, (1743) the Berar Mahrat- 
tas suddenly made an mcursion into the country — ^plundering 
and destroying without mercy And after repeated mvasions 
of a similar predatory character, the whole territory, in about 
ten years, tell under the sole undisputed government of the 
Berar Mahrattas” Their administration was, as m every 
other part of their foreign conquests, “ fatal to the welfitre of the 
peopl*' and the prosperity of the countiy, and exhibited a picture 
of misrule, anarchy, weakness, rapacity, and violence combined, 
which makes one wonder how society can have been kept 
together under so calamitous a tyranny ’ 

In the strange revolutions of empire, however, the whole 
temtory was eventually destined to fall piecemeal under the 
SAvay ot Impenal Britain In 1804, the last surviving vestige 
of Mahratta sovereignty was extinguished in Onssa. Smee 
that period ** the ^roud but msimificant representatives of the 
Maharajahs of Onssa, (the roym family of Khurda) have been 
officially acknowledged only as private laad-holdei|^ But tet> 
hberal pohey of government has conferred on then! a sufficient 

S nsion,” m the enjojrment of which they may <^pas8 their 
ys m tranquil and honourable retirement.” 

A kingdom, which expenenoed such pohticat vicissitudes, 
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must also have undergone many and essential territorial changesr 
The modem ZiUah of Cuttack, (Katak) which m Sansfarit, 
means " royal residence,” or seat of empire,” may not mac- 
curately, says IMfr Sterling, “ be called Onssa proper, from 
Its oompnsmg the ancient original country of the Unya* or 
Odra nation, and from the circumstance of its retaming among 
the natives of the present day the exclusive appellation ot 
Or Desa or Oresa,^ But when the kingdom was in the 
zenith of its glory, under the Gajapati sovereigns, it occupied 
an extensive territory of several degrees, both m latitude and 
longitude — stretching along the western shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, between the Great Delta and valley of the Ganges 
and those of the Godaven In other words, it compnzed 
within its limits “ four of our modem zillahs entire, and por- 
tions of three others, viz Midnapore, Cuttack, Ganjam, and 
Vizagapatam, with parts of tiie Jungle Meh^s, Hugh, and 
Bajamundry, besides a portion of the hiUs and inward land 
country of Gondwana.” 

The accounts which the Purans give of the beauty and fer- 
tihty of this ancient kingdom and the happiness of its inhabi- 
tants are quite lu keeping with their panegyrics on its ancient 
heroes Its happy inhabitant*?,” say they, live secure of a 
reception into the world of spirits, and those who even visit it, 
and bathe in its stoed nvers, obtam remission of their sms, 
though they may weigh like mountains Who shall describe 
adequately its sacred streams, its temples, its khetrs, its fra- 
grant flowers and fruits of exqmsite flavour, and all the ments 
and advantage Jof a sojourn in such a land ” But without 
stoppmg to describe its sacred streams or fragrant flowers, 
as depicted in the visions of a glowing imagination, it is more 
to our purpose to pomt to its leading divisions. Historical and 
Natural, as they really are Glancing, then, at a map of the 
country, it wiU at once be seen, that it was traversed m its 
whole length by the range of Eastern Ghats, runnmg at an 
average distance of fifty or sixty miles from the Coramandcl 
Coast, and was naturally divided, though by no strong or 
dear Imes of demarcation, into an Alpine, a Subalpine, and 
a Mantime Begion Of these three divisions, the following 
is Captain Macpherson’s brief but clear and intelligible 
description — 

** 1st Its Mantfxae division extended along the whole sea board, with an 
average breadth of fifteen miles It was an open, salubrious, and highly 
productive expanse, with the exception of a tract of marshy and forest- 

• Towards the south in Ganjam this term is pronounced and written Oodiah or 
WodialL 
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covered deltas^ mtersected by lagunes^ which was situated lu its Northern 
portion The open and fertile parts of this territory formed^ in conformity 
with the general usage, the khahsah or state Domain, whilst the wilder and 
less accessible districts were partitioned into a number of Zemmdanes 
of veiy various rank, value and extent 
2Da The Subalpine region comprehended the subordinate ramidcations 
and the dependent hill groups of the great mountain chain upon either side 
with the extensive tracts of country which they embraced It compnzed 
above one-half of the entire area of the kingdom, forming a vast, ill explored 
expanse of hilly wastes, impenetrable forests, and swampy wood lands, 
interspersed with numerous valbes generally characterized by beauty and 
fertility, and broken occasionally by broad and productive plains 
This region was divided into a large number of Zemmdanes, some of 
which, bearing the rank of petty prindpalities, ha\e made a considerable 
figure in the l^tory of the eastern division of the Peninsula of India 
llie subject of the relation of these great estates to the Onssan Monarchy, 
and to the empires in which they have been included since its falJ, has been 
obscured rather than illustrated by the application to it of the terms and 
analogies of feudalism by writers who have regarded its objects, and its 
external features, rather than its ongin, its pnnciples and its spint. These 
Zemmdary Domains vary in point of extent, from mconsiderable estates of 
small value, to territories of great dimensions, yielding large revenues 
The latter are possessed by families which dem e tbeir origin from the llo^ al 
Houses of Onssa, or from the pnncipal stocks of Rajputana, or which ha\e 
sprung from successful ad^ enturers generally of two classes, the leaders of 
predatory bands and great proiincial ofhceis, m whose hands administrate e 
have passed into proprietary rights 

But the greater Zemindars of Orissa, as a body, do not owe their terntones, 
bke the ongmal nobihtv of feudal Europe, to the direct patronage of a 
sovereign, nor their authority to the social wants of a particular age Then 
possessions were generally acquired by the enterprise or by the policy of the 
founders of each house , either conquered from earliei Hindu propnetors, or 
wrested from the pnmitive occupants of the soil, or severed by fraud and 
force from tbe state But all ha\e ^knowledged the theoretical supremacy, 
in succession, of the Onssan Monarchy, of that of Delhi, of the hiahratta 
power, and of our Empire, accepting from each either ongmal or renewed 
deeds of tenure, which bear e\ ery date witbin a period of twelve centnnes, 
and exemplify conditions endlessly varied 

Tlic precanous and unfruitful allegiance which they have yielded to these 
powers has been signified by the payment of tribute which, under <mr rule, is 
in some quarters nominal, m some heavy , by the performance of services 
generally formal, and the maintenance of nominal contingents 
But tne chiefs of these estates have alwa) s borne the title of RajaJij and 
have generally exercised, with few practical limitations, all the powers of 
independent sovereignty, ruling the haughty and uncontrolled despots of 
their wild domains, — save where revolts ha^e arisen, generally from the 
operation of unsuitable laws and excessive assessments, and we hare bent 
them completdy or partially to our yoke 
3rd The Alpine Region, compnsing the central ndges, the lofty plateau, 
and the inner valbes of the chain of Ghats, with tbe great tracts of forest by 
which they are surrounded, has been occupied from the earbest histoncsu 
penod, as it is at present, chiefly by remnants of three races, which claim. 
With the universal support of tradition, the aboriginal possession not of this 
portion alone, but of the gr^r part of the soil of Onssa. 

Of these remnants, the Roles prevail m the Northern parts, the Khonds 
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ID the m ddle regioii> and the Sourabs m the south, and whilst each of thesf 
bolds exclusive possession of a part of the central tracts of mountain and 
forest It exists also, thinly scattered over portions of the Zemindary 
domain, under vanous relations to the Hindu people ’ 

The Khonds are now seen, in both of these situations, within the follow 
ing ill defined limits Upon the east they appear scattered over the wddei 
tracts of the Ganjam distnct bordering upon the Chilka Lake, and are seen 
in that quarter at a few points, upon the coast of the Bay of Bengal. They 
aie found, on the north west, on the confines of Gondwana, in longitude 
83°, while on the west they extend within the unsurveyed frontier of Berar 
limy are found as far south as Bustar m latitude 40', while tho 
Zemindary of Palcondais like that of Kunapur possessed by a Khond Chief 
On the south east, they are replaced on the limits of the Souradah and 
Moherry district in Ganjam, by the Sourah race, which thenceforward 
occupies the eastern acclivities of the Ghats to the Godaven To the north, 
fifty miles beyond the Mahanadi, in the Meridian of Boad, they are succeeded 
by the Kole people On the north east, they are found high in Cuttack, while 
Sourabs (not identified with the southern race) there inhabit the infenor 
ridges of the Ghats 

The extreme length of the territory which is thus indicated, is about two 
hundred , its extreme breadth about one hundred and seventy miles , and it 
IS unequally divided by the Mahanadi fiowmg from west to east in 20° 40' 
N lat 

The Sonrah race extends from Kimedy Zemindary which adjoins Goomsur 
upon the south to the Godaven, a region two hundred miles lu length, which 
is almost entirely unexplored 


The laces now named form, to all appearance, a portion of 
the numerous remnants of the primitive population of India, 
which have survived the Hindu conquest where favoured by 
social and physical circumstances , and which are now to be 
observed under the most vanous aspects and often under 
hi^y interesting relations to the supervemng people”* 

It would, however, be altogether repugnant to our pre- 
sent purpose, were we to expatiate more at large either on 
the History of the Onssan Monarchy, or on the condition 
of the diverse races which it claimed as subjects or as allies, 
or on the vaneties of the wild and uncivilized hill population 
of India. Out more immediate business is with the Khonds, 
and our first object is to shew how we ongmally came in 
contdfet with them 

Before the recent Goomsur war we had no relationships 
with this race nor any knowledge of their peculiarities But 


• “ Exactly similar to these,” says Captain Macpherson, “ is the position of the 
Cheosnwars to the south of the Kistna on the same range of Ghats , that of the 
Ooands (or Gonds) which replace the Khonds on the West and North West, follow 
ing the Tindhya chain across Behar , that of the Tadawars of Uie pastoral 
txacts of the Nllgln Hills and the Currumbars at theur bases , that of the Bheels 
of fiae Bekhan and Central India, and innumerahle others between Nepal and Co- 
mona, which, with diverse institutions, manners, superstitions, tongues, and phv 
features, exist both unchanged, and at every stage of assimilation to the more 
0iT&ed people ’ 
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Ooomsur had long been one of the BntiBh tributaries, and 
It had certain political relationships with the Khonda, uninteUi- 
gible and unknown to us In the case of this petty principahty 
jthe tribute happened to be rather a heavy one The average 
gross revenue has been estimated at rather more than a lakh 
and a half of rupees* Pnor to 1783, the pubhc tribute 
derived from it was never more, generally less, than half a 
lakh In that year, the reigning Raj^, Virama Bunge 
(Bhonju) having faded to perform his engagaments to Govern- 
ment, the Zeminday was taken from him and made over 
to his elder brother, Lutchmana Bunge , who, besides under- 
taking to liquidate the arrears then due, agreed to raise the 
tribute to a lakh In those days the invariable practice was 
to effect such arrangements through the medium of sirkars, 
who became responsible for the fulfilment of the terms entered 
into by the Zemindar, and, under that plea, were permitted 
to take the management of the country and the collection of 
the revenue into their own hands 

In 1788, the Bajah died and was succeeded by his son, 
Strikara Bunge , but the coimtry remained as before under 
the gnnding sway of the securities The Bajah, disgusted at 
the situation in which he found himself, at length went on a 
pilgnmage to Brmdabun, and resigned the Zemindarjr to Ins 
son, Dananjia Bunge who held it until 1795, when his father 
returned and expelled him from the country From this 
period the Zemindary continued in a state of the utmost dis- 
order and confusion For about three j ears httle or nothing 
was paid into the public treasury During the greatei part of 
that period, tlie Bajah himself absconded. His conduct was 
attributed by the collector to his mabihty to meet the public 
demand , he, on the other hand, declared fliat the course he had 
taken was forced upon him by the lU-treatment and the frauds 
of the securities and othei agents employed by the collector 
But be the cause what it might, his disaffection terminated m 
open rebelhon, and in setting the public authorities at defi- 
ance 

When matters were m this state, Mr Brown, in 1800, suc- 
ceeded to the collectorate At first he felt sanguine of 
reclaiming the Bajah to obedience , but the hope proving falla- 
cious, he was constrained to apply for milit^ aid to eject 

• The actual iram is said to be 1,66,140 To save the necessitjrof future reference 
we may, once for all, state that our brief epitome of the recent history of Ooomsur 
IS derived or rather compiled mainlv from onmnal documents which had been drawn 
up with great care by the Commisaionei Mr Russel, and other public officers m the 
service of GbTennaent 
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him from the Zemindary The Madras troops m the northern 
Cirears not being sufficient, troops were sent from Bengal 
under Colonel Marley, who was armed with power, to bnng to 
summary trial, and, if necessary, pimish with death all persons 
found in arms, or, m any way, aiding or abettmg the cause of 
the insurgents On his arrival in Ganjam, early m May, 1801 , 
the Colonel issued a proclamation, offermg a reward of ten 
thousand rupees for the apprehension of the Kajah War was 
then commenced in earnest throughout the district It was 
prosecuted with vigour Forts, barriers, and stockades w'ere 
destroyed. The country was completely scoured , but from 
the enemy’s better knowledge of the roads, he was always 
enabled to make good his retreat into the jungles Having es- 
tabhshed posts for protection, m different parts. Colonel Marley, 
by proclamation, fonually deposed the Rajah (Stnkara) and 
appointed his son, Dananjia, m his stead 

In September, the unhealthiness of the posts compelled the 
troops to fall back into the more open country , which encou- 
raged the peons in the interest of the deposed Rajah to make 
incursions from the jungles, and occasion much mischief In 
October, sickness mcreased to such an extent that all the 
regular troops had to be withdrawn, and the protection of the 
country left to the friends and adherents of the young Zemin- 
dar The rebel party then renewed their efforts with mcreased 
vigor They retook the principal post of Koladah, but were 
soon again dislodged with great loss At length, a temporary 
cessation of hostilities ensued, in consequence of a compromise 
on the part of Mr Brown, who granted forgiveness and a pecu- 
niary provision to the ex-Rajah, on condition that he should 
acquiesce m the accession of his own son But as his proximity 
to the Zemindary and the intrigues of his adherents tended to 
keep it in an unsettled and disturbed state, Mr Brown next 
gave him certain Maliah distncts for his maintenance, free of 
any payment to government This arrangment lasted for seve- 
ral years, when he got mto difficulties with the Khonds. 
Through the ascendant influence of his son, he was obliged to 
abandon the country He then roamed about m the garb of 
a religious mendicant — ^visited most of the shrmes and places 
of jfl%runage in the western provinces — returned, through the 
Mabratta country, to Madras — ^had an mtemew wim the 
Governor, and through him, obtained a passport once more to 
Ganjam 

About the year 1812 , a great many accusations of violence, 
cruelty and murder were brought against the reigning Zemin- 
dar, Dananjia Bunge, which led to a voluminous correspondence 
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between the Magistrate and Grovemment At last, m 1814, 
a warrant was issued for his apprehension, and for the employ- 
ment of troops to enforce it For resistance to ihe pro- 
cess of the Cninmal Court, the Zemmdary was declared to be 
forfeited War was commenced, and pursued so hotly that, 
in June of the following year (1815), Dananjia gave himself up 
to the collector, and was finally sent to Chmgleput The 
Zemmdary was then held by Dora Bisaye’^ and other leading 
native officials, in the name and for behoof of a supposed son 
of the ejected Bajah Dananjia. But there was really no such 
son in existence — the father having previously murdered him 
For this supposed hvmg but really dead son, Dora Bisaye and 
his wily compeers actually succeeded m passmg off a female 
child on the public authonties. 

The former ex-Eajah, Stnkara, the father of Dananjia, after 
his return from Madras betook bimself to his wonted vocation 
of fomenting all manner of seditious disturbances He was 
seized, in the guise of a Byragi, or rehgious mendicant, and 
confined m Berampore, Ganjam Early m 18 18, he escaped 
and fled to Goomsur He was soon at the head of a party — 
detected and exposed the conspiracy of Dora Bisaye and his 
co-adjutors — sent the supposititious girl-Bajah to the collector, 
and was himself eventually re-mstated in the Zemmdary, m 
May, 1819 It^as, however, stipulated, that, at his death, 
the Zemmdary should revert to Grovemment, to be disposed of 
as might then be thought most proper The rent or revenue 
was fixed at 75,000 rupees. From this an allowance of 8,000 
rupees was made to Dananjii^ who, moreover, was told, that 
should his demeanoui be peaceable and his conduct satisfactory, 
he might, at his father’s death, be restored to the Zemmdary 

For about ten years, Stnkara paid the public demand with 
unwonted regularity He then began to get embarrassed 
Through the mismanagement of his people, and the aj^ropn- 
ation of his resources to superstitious purposes, he mto 
arrears, to the amount of nearly^ lakh of rupees Fmdmg him- 
self mcomj^etent to liquidate so large a sum, he intimated his 
wish to retire from public business and surrender the Zemm- 
dary to his son Dananjia. The latter was recalled from Chu^le- 
put, but before be arnved, the old man had changed his mmd 
and refused to make over the countrv to hi^ Finding, 
however, from the appearance of a detachment of troops, that 
the government was determined to use force, he submitted to 

* This IS ths o^ial tatle of » fttnebcuMry. the aetare a&d ehereeter of ^ose ofllee 
vfiU afterwards be explained. 
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the necessity, and retired m 1831 to Jagannath, on an annual 
pension from the pubhc treasury of 8000 Kupees The 
Zemmdary was then formally restored to Dananjia, on the same 
terms as it was held by his frther, so far as related to the future 
amount of tribute , but subject to the farther condition, that 
he was to discharge the balance due for former years In the 
event of his failing to make good this engagement, it was 
distmctly stipulated that the Zemindary woidd be resumed by 
government and transferred from him and his femily for ever 
For two years (1832«-33 and 1833-34) the assessment was 
paid m full 9 while m addition to the current demand, he under- 
took to disc^aige, by annual instalments of about ten thousand 
rupees, the heavy arrears which had accumulated dunng his 
father’s mana^ment. All this he seemed at first really anxious 
to perform But soon a change came over his mind, — ^whether 
from its being impaired by excessive not and debauchery, or 
from the selfidi intngues of his courtiers,* or from these and 
other causes combined, it is not easy to determme But, be 
that as it may, of the fact itself there could be no doubt 
The Collector’s agent he would not allow to proceed beyond 
the frontier village , and threatened with punishment any one 
who afforded him shelter, or attended to his orders 
In July, 1835, the Board of Eevenue at length directed 
the Collector to warn him that, if arrears were not discharged, 
within a month, the Zemmdary would be resumed by Govern- 
ment, agreeably to the terms of his sunnud A warrant was, 
at the same time, transmitted for his arrest, if necessary, as 
a state prisoner But the Collector was authorized to offer 
him a restoration of his former pension, if he agreed to retire 
and hve peaceably beyond the bounds of the Zemindary 
The official communication was made to him on the 7th August 
following Still, unwilhng to proceed to extremities, the 
Collector made several attempts to obtam a personal inter- 
view with him, so as faithfully to remonstrate, and soleipnly 
to warn bun of the danger on which he was rushing head- 
long At last he made his appearance , promised to pay all 
arrears withm twelve days , and requestei m the meanwhile, 

* It wni.*fterwards fully iwcertiuixed tKat one of the cMef author* of the Zemin, 
dar B revolt was Dora Bisaye, the Khond chi^f, who had been appointed hy Dananil& 
Bunge, Head Agent, in connectton with his Government, for all the Ehond terntOTv 
belonging to Goomsur above the Ghats, under the title of Mahah Bisave He had 
ifiUed the same place when Pananjia was in power before Strikara, after his accea 
MOn, had appointed another, Lochano Bisaye, m his stead , but the power he f Dora^ 
had aspired, enabled him to defy his antiiority and evade all hw eflforts to 

matUlHeeWablwhed by iSf on W 

bahii^Bg to Koradiui 
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that the Collector’s Amm or Agent be withdrawn from lus 
territory 

On the 7th September, the penod, within winch the arreara 
must be paid, expired. The Collector had no alternative but 
to carry the ordera of Government into effect Anticipating 
resistance, he deemed it expedient to advance a body of 
troops into the country , though the season was peculiarly 
favourable for any mihtary operation On the 22nd September, 
the detachment under Colonel Hodgson reached Askah V anous 
unsatisfactory proposals were then made hf the Zemindar, 
the discussion of whidi occasioned delay Ihe Collector did 
every thing m his power to induce hun quietly to submit , but 
in vam« He would not surrender himself After coming, 
on one occasion, a great way with the Collector’s Agent, he 
suddenly jumped on his horse, and galloped back agam 

All measures of conciliation having thus failed, the fcwce 
advanced, and on the 3rd November (1835) occupied Goomsur , 
and on the 9th, the town and fort of Koladah — meeting wi& no 
molestation, till, on the 12th, they reached Gullery Here 
the adherents of the Zemindar opened a fire on the caim, 
and did all m their power to oppose its ferther progress On 
this act of open rebellion, martial law was proclaimed, the 
Zemmdaiy was declared to be forfeited , and a reward of 5000 
Eupees offered for the apprehension of Dananjia Bunge. 

In marching forward, the troops were incessantly fired on 
from the hills and the jungles — the Eajah and his followers 
getting constantly ahead. The dijfficulties to be encountered 
were now found to be immense The whole country was m 
af state of insurrection The authority of Government was 
acknowledged only where the presence of the troops was 
felt, and they were all but disabled with fever The 
neighbounng Zemindars, the hiU chiefs, the inhabitants of 
the country, and m many instances even the pubhc servants of 
Government seemed averse to the downfall of the Goomsur 
family t and the establishment of the direct power of Ghovemment 

* The balance due was Ks 40,333 and Rs 10,767 the instalment pajraWe^ 
account of hu father’s arrears This may seem a Urge sum to have been demanded 
in payment, within so short a time But, from the accounts and 
of Dora Bisayc afterwards seised, it appeared that he and his master had 70,000 
Rupees, when they went into rebelUon*- a much larger sum than that ^launea by 
Government^ so that there seemed lo be much pcrreirse wtlfdlness in the matter 

f In the Madras Journal for January 2880, appears the translahoa of a lodg 
Teldgd Manuscnpt purporting to be an hutorical narrative of the Rajahs of Geom 
sur It IS altogether a purely Bralunaniml I«egend— traiang the or^in of the 
£hof^u family, to some mhi or great sage of the Tireta Tt^-^some thonsaiBds of 
years it may be before Uie Mosaic era of me neattou'^'and gravely regiaterihg the 
genealoj^ and the exploits of the mhng members of the family doiui to Hanaiyta 
Buoje, fa whom the line finally tenomaM 
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instead The country 'was deserted by the inhabitants, with 
no sTmptoin of a friendly disposition any where In these cir- 
cuinstoic(^> the Collector, Mr^ Stevenson, was induced to pro- 
pose that a son of Dananjia, Yurdaranze Bunge, should be 
appointed, or even Stnkara to be again restored. This, however, 
was a measure which the Government could not entertain — 
being apprehensive that such a proceeding would amount to an 
open a^nowledgement of its own insmihty to enforce the 
penalty which it had proclaimed. On the other hand, they could 
not shut their eyes to the difficulties of completely subjugatmg 
the country JDetachments might, and did, march to any part 
of it But, when they arrived, they found nothmg but a few 
deserted thatched cottages or huts, in smne place of difficult 
access The post, from the nature of its position, the difficulty 
of supply, the deadliness of the climate, could not be retained , 
and even if it could, the coat of so doing would be immensely 
^eater than any concurrent gam that could be expected from 
it. The detachments were obliged to retire under a heavy and 
constant fire from invisible enemies, who naturally attnbuted 
the necessity of retreat to their own superior prowess The 
British had no party — ^no fnends to give any information on 
which the least reliance could be placed , — while the enemy 
was made acquainted with every mmutise m their movements 
No prmmse of reward — ^no bribe, — ^had the effect of drawmg a 
smgle izniividual of any weight to assist m any material pomt 
The authority of the British in these quarters was found to be 
little more than a shadow — not being acknowledged m the least 
beyond the fertile plams of the low country The Bajah was 
all in alL The extensive mountam tracts of Goomsur joined 
on to other endless tracts of mountains and forest, of which the 
British had no knowledge, and with the independent chiefs of 
which they were even unacquainted by name 
When affiurs b^an to assume so 8enoii%an aspect, the 
Collector at last su^ested that some person invested with 
greater powers than nnnself, should be appointed to undertake 
their management Accordingly, the Honourable Mr Kussel, 
was commissioned to the discharge of the arduous task. Leav- 
ing Madras on the 22d December (1835\ he reached Genei^ 
Taylori camp, near Goomsur, on the lltn January 1836 
It was now given out and very ^nerally beheved that the 
rebel zemmdar, Dananjia, was dead. And the olgect, on dl 
sides, seemed to be, to secure a public recogmtion of his son, 
Yurdaranze, as has successor Mr Russet however, would 
give no jded^, beyond that of kad treatment, if the scm was 
^vean up to Sum. 
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After vanoua excuses and delays^ this boy, aged about 13 
years, was on the 6th February, brought to Mr Bussel, being 
accompanied by one of the leadmg insurgent chiefs The rest 
of them remained behind, to see whether the youth would be 
formally installed in the zemindary Being disappointed m 
their expectation, in this respect, they, after a few days, resolv- 
ed to disperse, and stir up more disturbances 

It was now determined to pursue the rebel fiimtives, who 
betook themselves to the jungles and the hills In further- 
ance of this object, it was found necessary for the British troops, 
for the first time^ to ascend the Ghats And, in doing so, they 
came m contact, for the first tme^ with their wild Highland m- 
habitants, the Ehonds * ** 

Every effort was made to prevent the outbreak of any hosti- 
hties with them They were distinctly appnzed of the sole 
object which the British had in view They were expressly 
assured that they had nothing to fear — ^that no new duties 
would be imposed on them — only the general duty they had al- 
ways owed the Sirhar^^ viz obedbence to the persons appointed 
as Bisaye over them, attendance in arms when their services 
were required, the seizure and dehvery of all offenders obnox- 
ous to their authonty, aud a triflmg annual nuzzur or offering, 
in token of their allegiance At first, these positive assurances 
appeared to have the desired effect They visited the British 
troops by tribes and villages, aud brought fowls to barter with 
the men for small pieces of cloth and tobacco They soon got 
very fond of amusing themselves with looking glasses. Mr 
Bussel was highly pleased to find the good understanding 
which prevail^ between the Khonds and the troops On 
his own way to jom the camp,f he was met by the people of all 
the villages near the road Great numbers came to him with 
their chiefs, bnnging with them the usual presents of a kid, 
a bunch of plantains, and some fowls, and receivmg in return 


* The troops tinder Captain Butler appear to have been the drst that encountered 
theee in any number when marching up one of the steep passes the Khonds 
collected in great force, and appeared determined to oppose any farther progress of 
the British troops But, after the explanations given, they quietly withdrew At 
that tune the Tegion into which the troops had advanced was entirely unexplored 

** Of the KluM people, says Captain Macpherson, * we knew nothing save the name 
We wereIgPerant of the nature of the eonneeUons which subsisted between them 
and Goomsur, or the neighbouring senundanes We knew nothing of their social 
organisation, or their femmg towards the late xemindsr, or towards ourselves > of 
their numbers their language or their manners while they could have formed no 
idea of the character of eur power, of our twws, or any of our objects ’ 

t The umversa! uativo destgnaUon fbr the Supceme or Paramount power kf the 
time being 

X Mr BusesA was aoeompanisd to the Inferior by Ideut Hilhof riie Survey depart- 
ment , Capt Campbell, his own as8i8taiit» had been despatched on anoQMr erra^ 
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red handkerchiefs, and other httle articles on which they 
set Talne 

This pleasn^, kmdly and fhendly intercourse was destined, 
however, to be out of short continuance The evil counsel of 
Dora Bisaye and the other fugitive chiefs at last began to prevail 
These succeeded in beguiling the unhappy people, with their 
base insinuations and gross mis-statements It was strongly 
asseverated that the red ultimate intention of Grovemment was 
to deprive them of the privileges they had hitherto enjoyed and 
so highly prized — ^their independence and birthright liberties — 
to seize upon their country and subject it to a heavy revenue 
assessment. Deceived and duped by such artful and mischiev- 
ous representations, the deluded people, in an evil hour, resolved 
to resort to arms and repel force by force * Every attempt was 
made to undeceive them, but in vain. And this was the signal 
for the commencement of a harrassmg and miserable and inglo- 
rious warfare 

It were altogether foreign to the purpose of this article to 
enter into any detailed account of the scenes of devastation and 
bloodshed, which, for the next three months, were so widely 
enacted throughout the hitherto unvisited and unknown High- 
lands of Gkiomsur We need only glance at a few leading 
particulars, and then very briefly state the result 

Rewards varying from 500 to 5,000 rupees, weie, by procla- 
mation, offered for the capture of the chief rebels, Dora 
Bisaye and others- But, wretched and poverty-stncken though 
the people were, not one m all Khondistan was found ready, 
in the case of one of their own chiefs, to take the price of 
blood. The circumstance may serve to remind us of the 


* It was also supposed that the unworthy and un^usUfiable conduct of some of 
the 'own who lagged behind to steal fowls from friendly Tillages might have fur- 
mshed some ground of provocation » and given a colouring of plausibibty to the 
^itious statemenu of Dora Bisaye and his companions Afterwards it was found 
tl^ there was another and still stronger cause than any yet named) and one of 
whose nature or existence the British had originally no suspicion As will be after- 
wards bettCT sherm, feere existed a very peculutr political rdationsbip between 
Goonunir <• n. dying Bajri. ” say. OapL U«q>b.r 
mn had ^turned a pledge from several of the tribes of the given Wore 

iSSild the eoyrfuf. of^e famly vUoh had 

BttSered tree me^, in the laet dcgm duhonourable, at om hands upon a form-r 

r.*®* by Colonel Fletcher s force in 1»15 The dino^en of 
Khonda, at first considered amicable, waa observed to tend towar^ostihte, now 
the apprehenmon of thrae ^tingwhed gneati Bnt the emstence of theu il^ 
firom a hold, atMthi^ «,d partUUy micceairfnl attend to 
They rose end oTerwfaelmed a small detachment, which contrary to tMmtenbona of 
the Commoner, was rapfoyed to escort a portion of the toly rfthezUSdw 

S'.i this: -"s* 

theyregm^ri- 
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fiomewliat suailar devotion of the Scottish Highlanders to Pnnce 
Charles, when even the magnificent lure of three lakhs of rupees 
could not tempt the poorest of his followers to betray him mto 
the hands of a hostile Government Dora Bisaye, in particular, 
as their pnncipal chieftain, was an object of deepest reverence 
to the Khonds. He had freely thrown himself on their hospi- 
tality and protection. And m that feehng of honour, which 
in such circumstances, such wild tribes, whatever be the other 
defects of their character, have often been seen to exhibit, he 
found a refuge of more inviolable security than in the mum- 
tions of rocl^ 

Various attempts were next made to open communications 
with any of the chiefs who had not yet committed themselves 
by any overt acts of rebellion, but in vain No offer of money 
or of presents could mduce any of the commonest Khonds to 
act intermediately even as messengers In this emergency, 
recourse was had to the native method of fastening letters, 
wntten in the Unya language, to the boughs of trees, and 
other conspicuous places, where they were most hkely to 
attract notice The letters were always found afterward to 
be removed , but no effect whatever was produced on any of 
the chiefs 

When any villages were approached, it was uniformly found 
that the inhabitants had fled to the higher hills and neighbour- 
11^ jungles, carrying with them all their cattle, gram, and other 
property And if, in any case, a few were discovered lagging 
bemnd, they manifested no disposition to espouse the British 
cause, either because they could feel no real interest in doing so, 
or because they weie deterred by fear lest any aid they might 
afford during the short stay of the troops, would render them 
objects of revenge after their departure When any of them, 
under the influence of fear, undertook to act the part of guides, 
to any of the fastnesses in which their pnncipal chief might 
be reported to have taken refuge, they almost invariably proved 
their acquaintance with the tactics of their brother mountameers 
of the west, when professing to assist the celebrated Bailhe 
Nicol Jervie m his pursuit of the redoubtable Bob BUiy They 
repeatedly brought the troops to a dead fix — conducting them 
to spots, where they found themselves literally shut up — 
surrounded by rocks and precipices hundreds of feet in he^ht 
Then to their surpnze and dismay, would a comparative hanmull 
of British officers and soldiers find themsdvea suddenly encom- 
passed by abnsthng array of oneor two thousand Khon^ starting 
from their ambuscMe, and di^lajing axes and bows and arrows 
m manacrng attitude flrom we ^^bush and bmckmx” of the 
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nejghbourmg faiUs — somewbat reminding us of the famous appari- 
tion ^hich started into bemg at the shnll whistle of Bodenck 
Dhu — 

** Instant through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows » 

On ngbt^ on left above, below. 

Spring up at once the lurking foe , 

From shingles gray their lances start. 

The bracken-bush sends forth the dart. 

The rushes and the wiHow wand 
Are bnstlmg into axe and brand. 

And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided wamor armM for strife 
That whistle gamson’d the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had gi\en ” 

It was not the pohey of tlwse wild people to meet disciplined 
troops m the open field No Such encounter they always took 
good care to avoid. It was from behind the bush and the rock 
that they aimed mvisibly their fatal shafts, for there was 
scarcely a sohtary crag or thicket that did not conceal a foe 
with his deadly axe and poisoned arrcTw In this way they 
repeatedly cut off stragglers, and small guards On the occasion 
already aUuded to m a previous note, they nearly destroyed 
a detachment of upwards of thirty men with two Bntish oflficers 
several women and servants After this the Khonds were 
wont to insult the Bntish troops by vauntfully appearing m the 
clothes and uniform of their murdered comrades At last the 
fear of them became almost contagious , and the sepoys were 
well nigh seized with a general pamc And to add to their 
misfortune, no European or Native escaped fever , though the 
country above the ghats was to appearance healthy 

Of ine Khonds, on the other hand, numbers were shot like wild 
beasts Some were seized and hung up on the trees Their 
villages were every where laid m ashes The inhabitants were 
either dead, or flea to enter into fresh contests with the tiger 
and other lords of the forest. And with the habitations of 
man perished also the produce of the field , while the hopes of a 
eonoing harvest were wholly blasted The widow and several 
members of the late Bajim’s family together with some of the 
more notable of the rebel chiefs had also been taken 
At last, Sam Bisaye, the Mwerfol chief of Hodzoghoro, 
accompanied by Ostan S^of Tmtalagudda, made their appear- 
ance. The vanoiisakufflu^ excuses and delays of the former 
greatly shook Mr Bussefs confidenoe m him* He professed 
to he friendly But it soon appeared that his sole obgeot was 
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to amufie with i&lse aad flt<»^ about the luirkmg 

places of Dora Busaye^ asd other fij^taives. Wdl Ad he Joiow 
where Ihey ky ccB^akd* With lus knowledge and ixmmr 
vanoe they oft^ dkdUked m safety witbmorstone’s throw the^ 
pursuers. While professm^ a desire to aid Ihe Bntish, he gave 
secret information of all their movmeuts, and, by his mflnenee 
with the people, under whose protection they were living, he 
prevented these from delivering them up ^us it was that, 
through his continued treachery, Dora Bisaye and othem still 
escape , while, m other instances, there was the best reason to 
conclude that he was accessory to the rescue of some, after they 
were captured. As it was, Dora Bisaye, m particular, had many 
faair-br^idth escapes. His temporaiw place of refuge was ofteu 
mvaded, but an hour or two after he had decamped — ^leavmg 
his cooking vessels still warm with sundry other petty articles 
behmdhim. 

Thus before the settmg in of die monsoon m June (1836), the 
whole of the district, mduding its strmig holds and most diffi*- 
cult positions, had b^n frequently visited by the British troom, 
who left belmd them a universal scene of havoc and desola- 
tion The insurgents had no lo ^e r any place that they could 
rely upon as a safe retreat* With the exception of Dora 
Bisaye, the most influential of their chiefs had been taken 
Some of the rest, it was ascertained, had fled to the Hill 
Districts of Bead and Dusj^alk m the Bengal Presidency* 
In the low country, hostilities had entirely ceased« and me 
people returned to dieir ordinary occupations. And thus, — after 
an infinitude of harassing work — ^fighting, bummg, captunng, 
mardu]^ and counter-mardung — tennmated the campaign 

of the GDomsur War 

Meanwhile, dun^ the mterval of the cesssation of hostih- 
ties, an Act (XXIIL) was passed, merely declaring Goomsur 
and Souradanf to be no longer subject to the general Beguk- 
tions, and giving the Madras Government power to adopt die 

* la antMapMioa of sudi aooaitmgeaey, Kr Stsveasem* the colloetor, had, as far 
back aa Uie ISth November* IMf, vpnttea to Uie eommiaaioaer of Cuttack to 
move troopa Into tbe MS KeouaSanea on the Bengal aide T3m the Bengal Oov^- 
meat* from their want of information xei^tu^ dm natnte of the eonntry dedined 
to do. Sir Eusael aubH^tnently wrote to ^ game effeet* with ashmlatreanlt*— 
thoagh permUsion was gmatlid to hm «nd h» party* if deemed aeoeBaary* to 
eroaa the frimtier Aftatmrda hSr Wmemeoa, the odleoteT of Pari* wentto tme Me 
inftneaee wlUi ^e BeiMadar to Aenmr up the rd>d fi^tivea. atm lurksng 

in Mi teiritoties* while Mr E&cIh^ me ochamKadoner at Cattach* intuoatad thatUm 
CNmatnaieat mM move oa fbeoee to ontih n tebellam m Bonnporo, which 
boratredjnnrty oa 9uoa»i»,«Bdpai^ dboao who ooatiaiied to hmhonr the rabM 

t thtoSmorndhtp had bean aaafixdd bypewohise, InliMk , 

«adaaw,i)f«osrie, nadiihNr^ 
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mode of admuaisiration best suited to the tnbe& Durmg the 
luonsoon, Sam Biaaje and other cfai6& were also detained^ &om 
motives of policy All doubt of the death of the late Bajah 
had ceased. No disturbances any where broke out* And at 
length the Goverzunent resolyed on the absolute resumption of 
the Zemmdary * 

And however ominous the forebodings seemed to be, before 
this step was actually taken, the propriety of it was now 
proved oy the geneim satisfaction with which the decision 
was received when finally and irrevocably taken The people, 
far from evincing, as was anticipated, any sympathy for the 
family ejected, l^led their removal from the Zeimndary as 
a dehverance from ruler^ who knew no law but the gratifica- 
tion of their own passions, and from whose cruel oppressions 
jio family was safe. 

Of the second and last campaign of this unhappy Goomsur 
war, — ^which, commencing about the middle of November, 
1B36, terminated about &e begmnmg of May, 1837, — little 
need be said. Both in its leading charactenstics and more 
mmute details it vmy closely resembled the Jirst At its 
dose, the spmt of msurrrection and rebellion was not only 
fairly broken but every where exterminated — and peace and 
order not only restored but every where formally established 

New villages began to nse up on every side The Mibtary 
classes who had always been foremost in their resistance, and all 
along the^most active opponents of British supremacy, gave 
the most substantial proofs of their submission The entire 
coimtey was m the ab^lute possession of the Bntish With 
the exception of Dora Bisaye, every chiei^ whose capture 
was of any importance, had been taken, f and condemned to 


* Among the consicbrations which uxfinenced this final consummation, the fol 
lowing may douhtleas be specified, nz that the numerous military expeditions 
necessary to be undertaken for the suppression of disturbances, arising from the 
misconduct of the Zemindars, and theintri|pes of wties struggling for power, rendered 
Goomsur an expensiTe appendage to the British Government— ^at aU claims on Uie 
part of the reigning family bad legally ceased— that the restoration of it to power 
wouId,ina few years, moduce arenewal of the same scenes and a repetition of the 
sanm calls for the aid of mOuary force , whereas, from the situation of the zemindarv 
and continued possession, on the part of the Bntish Government, w^d 
add toits salutary power and influence over the neighboudng states 

t ♦‘^Khandsthfimselves.* says Captain Macphersoa, “refused with the most 
a^i^le hr^ thmr natural Heads, <w their guests, bound to ^ 

8Ci«W« XW sMjnntry desolate The pcpulatfon was unoeaaiiuflv 

purified bjr troops The Ea^ah^ Hmdti oMoert were given up for « 

(andn) NaDB of tbe twrder, ud 

inhabitants of theloSi, the exertion of the Chief, I>ora Bisave.^o 

CoiMidiri9n«fw<;nttMk.h^ ■ 
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impn%oimentj exile, ot execution And as regarded the 
ring leader of the rebellion he was now reduced to a oondotion 
of utter powerlessTOSB. There remained not the shadow of an 
apprehension that he oould any more disturb or endanger Ae 
pubhc tranquillity Instead of the former chie&i, new Mdlikos 
were every where appointed. Ajad Sam Bisaye, — to whose 
character, on account of his treacherous conduct in the 
campaign, much suspicion naturally attached, but who had 
rendered some very important services m the second — vras 
rewarded by having the office of Dora Bisaye, or chief Bisaye, 
to whom all the others owed obedience, conferred on him, with 
the additional honorary title of Bahadur Buhskt * To brmg 
him mto closer and more frequent intercourse with the Eu- 
ropean fanctionanes of Government, a portion of land was 
allotted to him in the low country The peons who were 
most deeply implicated in the late rebelhon were removed to a 
distance , and their lands bestowed on the sirdars who had 
been faithful, and who by being thus mixed up with others 
that had been more or less disaffected, contribute essentially 
to the general protection and safety The native corps of 
peons, raised and organised by Major Campbell, appeared to 
answer every expectation And thus, all things around seemed 
to hold out the promise and the guarantee of lastmg peace and 
prospenty f 


* This IS a title only given to chief Ministers, and it tv as added to distinguish 
^axn Bisaye from his pr^ecessors it is common to man, in all stages of civiliza- 
tion, to be flattered with honorary titles Ihe names by which the principal 
leaders in the late insurrection were best known, were titles of this kind, con 
ferred upon them by the Rajah Of some of them, which were very characteristic, 
the following are translations —** Strong of Arm ‘‘ Lion in war , “ Uncon- 
querable , * “ Strong as the elephant m battle , * Lion hearted , « Strong as the 

Lion in battle One who works in darkness * Swifter than the wmged tnbe ,* 

* One who can get through a rock ** Swift as the hawk,” &c 

f From the brief sketch given of the recent history of Goomsur, it has appeared 
that the whole country has been in an unsettled state since it came into opr posses^ 
Bion— that each successive zemindar had been m rebellion i^ainst us— that the 
public revenue was uncertain, and even when realized, was collected with difficulty 
— that the actual state of the country and Itsmau^fement was so little known that 
it was governed for more than two years tn the name of a boy who was diAd, and was 
perstmatsdby a girl— that the endeavours made at diffierent tunes to estaldishouT 
power by means of troops had been attaided by a great saertfiSe of treasure llfo, and 
character, owing to the system of comproause h&d marked flie close of every 
such attempt And the mstcry of our oonaet^on with Goomsur, it would seem, is 
but a repetition, more or less, of flie history of our conneeUon wt^ all tihe great se- 
mmdanes to the souths Pnrlsh Sunedy, Oolkondah and Tizxanagram, and wious 
jMTts of the Vlzagspaiain Zhstriem having been so umforzuy and »tffiss«vely 
we scenes of violence mad anarchy mdubited in these regions, it well becomes the 
sh^sman and the Fhflanthropmtto ask, what haa been the eauae } Thate is good 
rewoo to beUeve and if w4 onstake not, it was Mr Russel s opinion, that one cWef 
cam been the of our system m appljpog mws a^ rognktisns, 

^suited ^Iw to the jaatore and circuwatanoes of the eountry and the and 

foeliBga of pe<^l^SfPimiE^reg»h^ te^ wh^H ei^pwflallyln fliehUl 
distncti, ivenave not ^ morns of enforemg For surely, there can be fov greater 
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Saeh, tii^ were the taae, the vrtkj and the ^BzciuQstaneeB m 
wfaudi the Bntish were find Inrought mtodarect coi^actaiid 


atentdttkcs AKD,ona]loeeui(n» toamlv ei« adapted to«Mstst« ot 

society to mil oftii«r states liowever widely dissin^kr 
Nor 18 It that the eystem pursued there has heen ina^hcable merely We hare 
not heeo; consistent with ourseW^r The system pursued in Une place has been 
often at total Tanance with that adopted manother—prorokuig un&Tourable contrast 
and terminating in irritation and open anarchy X<ook, for exampdep at either side 
of the border or frontier line between the Presidencies of Madras and Bengal On 
the Bengal mde, la ^e neighbonruig semmdanes of ^uttack the tribute paid to the 
state 18 a ** mere peppercorn , the semindars are free from all interference whatever 
with the intmnal government of the country , neither are they subject to the ordinary 
Courts of Justice On the Madras side cf the frontier on the other hand, the Zemindars 
orBajahshave been subject to the Courts and Regulations in common with all 
others , asses^ent was onmnally hi|^ being made on the principle of allowing 
one third of the gross revenue. In case of default, the lands were liable to sequestra- 
tion and eventually to sale for recovery of arrears while the Bajshs themselves 
were liable in their own persons to arrest and imprisonment 
A change of sj^tem was obviously dwnanded, and m the necessity of some modifies 
tion all parties appear te have concorted-— from tibe Governor General of India down- 
wards. 


What, in the first instance Mr Uussel proposed was, that while the low country 
or coast semmdanes remained subject to the Courts as before, both in Ganjam and 

S ipatam the Hill zemindars and Tributaries should be exempted from the 
ction of the* ordinary Courts, and placed exclusively under the Collector of the 
it, and that the powers then vested in the Cnmmal Judge and Courts of Appeal 
ai^Chromtbe transferred to that officer modified so far as to dispense with Mahom 
medan law, and provide m certain cases for a reference to the Sudder and Foujdari 
Adalut, and the Board of Revenue ** £ven in cases of reference, whether Cml 
or jRevenual, Courts or Boards m the exercise of their supervision, 
should look only to the administration of sulwtantial justice and dispense with 
the obserwee of any forms not essentnil to that end * Much latitude and discretion 
ought, m all respects, to be allowed, since it is the knowledge that a Functionary 
has the power to act on the mstant, that will best prevent the necessity of put- 
ting it in force And smee, if this recommendation wesre acted om the duties awd 
the powers of the Collector would be both increased and enlarged, it would be clearly 
expedient to confer on that officer some designation more suited to the relation in 
wh^ he wmild stand to the people placed under his contirolandjunsdiction, and 
to the nature of the further authority proposed to be vested m him. Perh^,the 
most appropnate designation might be that of Collector and Government Coaums- 
sioner or Govfimor^s Agent for the Hill country 
The duti^ of the Fun^nary who might be thus aimiiited would be exceedmgly 
vanous and oneroiw In ^equence of the resumption of the Zemmdanes of 
Goo^ur imd 8 ^radah,a to and equitable settlement ofthe revenue or public assess 
ment would itself he a complex work of the greatest difficulty From the defective 
system teetofore pursued, and ttie interest which all classes had in disgatsing the 
truth, the attainment of correct accounts of the resources of Gie Zemindams, iSdmg 
to a final adjus^nt would be a slow and arduous process The CoUector-Commii- 
moner ought, therefore, to be provided with an able assistant And it was desirable 
th»t t 1 i« «i«MtaonJdbe * Sl^ Officr. >nt)i , tai? of iSSl 

to repel m predatory meursions ^ the part of Uie Khonds, and tn the 
wiousMiUtary retainm m the ZemmSary 8uchan«MMtoto«^tto 

acquainted with the poli%al state of Uto 
'tbjpecuhar eharaeter of the people wUh whom he had to deal , and for 
^*^^*^**^”? some months ofeve^year in the aemindaries 

en^rftooed. sndcompetentaFVmcfcio^ 
y And we believe thatto^o 
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persoBai aocpiaiiitance with the inw>w.<fa> A reeeat tuBe* it 
oraet be aUowed — when we eonsider that for i^waida of a eea> 
tur 7 they were located m their immediate ne^bourhoo^ and 
tlin± the very capital of Britiah India is not aboTe a distance 
three hundred miles from Ehmidistaru A rod^h way of hum* 
mg a first acquaintance, it must be admowle^ed — ^the wa^ of 
the sword, fire, of Uooddbed, and of iKunble devaitatiim ! 
Unpleasa^ and untoward etrenmstanee^ it mmtt be confessed — 
rebellion m one of the proYmees and the hospitable entertain- 
ment ^ the rebel fo^ves by an ^oraat, innocent and 
delu^* people. But, how often is this the way in whidi a 
mystenous over-niiin^ Providence begins to work out what 
shall eventually issue ut the consummation of the wisest and 
most beneficent designs I It is only by the lacerations of many 
a stroke of the hammer and the chisel that the ^ugh bkxA m 
the quarry is at last converted mto a polished statue. It is 
only oy the torture of many a cutting and hewing and carvmg 
that the rude trunk m the forest is m the end transformed 
into a beauteous cabmet. And it has only be^ by the 
terrific diock of war and havoc and rum that many a people 
has been violently wrenched from the ^rasp of barbarism, and 
placed on the high way of ultimate mvih^tion and general 
prospenty 

It IS now, however, tune to change our theme, and direct 
attention, as Qnt||ma]ly pn^osed, to the general, socud and re- 
gions characteristics of the singular race thus recent^ and 
suddenly brought witfam the hmits of our statistics and geo- 
graphy In doing so, we must briefly indicate the sources 
our informatioB 

One thing is obvious enough, that when the British first 
ascended dm Ghats in February, 1836, every mtelhgent dficcor, 
and indeed every man, whelher mtell^ent or not, who had 
simply eyes to see, and ears to hear, most have flamed 
smne acquaintance, more or less nunute, with the Khcmds 
and them country Du general ai^^t of the hills and valleys , 
the general a^ieaiaaee of dm peo^e and their abodes , die 


A Hm OevanM** AgMit edvqputo, liM R^oit WM, that <*ik to lam 

faBaaSanylhtortSa in Mi hhtfi wtof allwimaa «f whatavw to my tion,** 
ia hu aiid>bnM ^arMwAiw ifriUehlwd baeB DM 


itobeoMat 

^ * bst tllAtf 

' bi hit the Mndjbrm tfpromfdme whl^ h»d Seen prtraonhed hj 

the .6 ii2m forthe ^wdsiMMi of the niiaer the prorkmu of the Bametmeat 

wcM celoideted, end had OMieted, to frustrate m n great degree the amntffM of 
the Ute ehangea^ 

■e £t is iinmsihU not In be ten s h sd at the speetaole of thesenedoienhenietoining to 
frsldsimdidUageani!^tiheeeo<iigeofirarh^laidwi«to * lltef seemed asnmisliedv 
Mja an ara vtaati^at ttetlMagswaD vwtog n4 doA waAfaiK nt aaaM«at 
tliami" aagriiW, '<««>•*« »«wd»taa»evaeabdbw, 

vraaavarpmtlMii<(«eMa, ia^|lv««inUD,anhavaw!i<ifaJcisi''‘ 
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gemral prodBci&of the fidd imd tiie fore&t ,-^tlfese and other 
Bierdy external phenomena must hsive obtruded themselves on the 
senses of sdl though the d^rees of accuracy with which even 
these were noted must have varied indefinitely with <he taste, 
tabnt and intdl^nee of the different observerB. But, with 
whatever de^e of accuracy these migbt be discerned by the out- 
ward eye, it is clear that the power of accurately descnbmg or 
recording them for the benefit of others must have been posses- 
sed but by few , while to fewer still would belong the feculty 
or the power of penetratmg beneath the outer surface, of 
trading the mazy labyrmth of the social economy, and of 
detecting the sources and the symbols of the inner life of the 
people Indeed, the latter is a task of so difficidt and arduous 
a character, that few probably would ever think of attempting 
it. Be tioR as it may, as far as we can discover, it is an 
achievment,w£aeh,withany tolerable pretensions to completeness, 
only one man has succeeded m accomplishmg, — and that man is 
Captain Maepherson, formerly Assistant Surveyor General and 
now Government Commissioner to the Khonds 

La his first report to Government* the Hon’ble Mr Bussel 
announced the simple fact of the existence of human sacrifice 
among the JKhonds. In his second reportf he was enabled to 
incorporate a statement of one of the m^s of the sacrifice, which 
had been furnished to him by Uie collector, Mr Stevenson — 
addmg, at the same time, a few general itemSbihOf mteUigence 
relative to the appearance, the dress, the occupations, and the 
abodes of the people In Mr Ingles’ Betumf to the Precept 
of the Northern Court of Circuit, two or three facts are 
stated respecting the elemental or Sabian worship of the 
Khonds. Li one of Lieut HiITs Survey Reports,§ there are 
some valuable topographical notices of the portions of the coun- 
tiy, said to be occupiM by the Khonds At a later period,!! 
on the Ben^ side, Lieut. Hicks supplied a few partKnilars 
rdative to flie mode of sacrifice , but added nothing to what 
was previously well known But beyond these few and scant- 
ling mtanda, which do not profess to give any thing like 
a mU delineahon even of exterw phenomena, still less to 
sound the intmor depths, we can find nothing worth naming, 
or lather him31j n<H;hing at all rei^ectuig the sod^ 

* Bitdt Bea^tmpore, 12th August, 1836 

t Bated 

t BfltoiS^dtleeemher, iW 

f lifted ad 1633 

f 4ated sxA Ut imt, 1645 
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or rdigioud co&diticm of thB pec^k m any of the TcduOmums 
official Reports to (^oTemment 

And^ theii 5 as to puhhc» the matter seems to stand tfam 
In the Calc^a Christian Observer for April and Jnfy^ 18374 
appeared two papers by ibe Revd. Mr &owii, of the geatarai 
Iraptist Mission^ Onasa. These contained the gleanings of a 
short tonr in the seat of war among the hills of Goomsur^ during 
the preceding cold season — gleanings, which were the result 
p^ly of personal observaticm, and partly of hearsay from the 
British Officers engaged m the haraonng and desultory warfare 
The somewhat cofuous notices thus given to the pubhc of ffie 
Khonds and their country — ^though^ for the most part, loose, 
unconnected, and, as respects the mner frame and workings of the 
social &bnc, partial, fragmentary and unauthontatiYe — must have 
possessed an uncommon degree of interest and valdl, at a time 
when httle was known of the people but the name They were 
moreover, pervaded by a jSne spirit of noble-minded Ghnshan 
benevolence which tended greatly to enhance their value and 
deepen their interest Agam, nearly cotemporaneous* with 
these notices, appeared, m the Madras Journal^ a paper “ On 
the lai^uage, manners and ntes of the Khonds, or IKhoi Jati 
of the Goomsur mountams , from documents famished ^hy J 
A- R Stevenson, Esq Commissioner in Goomsur, and W G 
Maxwell, Esq , M D , with illustrative and connecting observa- 
tions, by Revd. W Taylor, Member of the Madras Literary 
Society, &C.” A few months afterwardsf some additional notes 
were given on the same subjects, m the same Journal Except 
on the topic of the Ehond language, these notices are not 
nearly so copious or so interesting, as those supphed by Mr 
Brown m the Calcutta Chrutian Observer The same Journal, 
much about the same time, pubhshed a paper by Lieut 
Campbell, Assistant Surveyor General, on Meteorolcgicd 
experiments,” made by him on the Goomsur Mountams, but 
this paper is stnctly hmited to its own professionid bfagect, 
and contains no remarks on the people 
Apart from occasional scraps wbi<m appeared, from tune 
to tune, m the Newpapers of the Madias and Bengal Presi- 
dency, and whidi mMe no substantial additum to tbe mfrnrmar 
tion conveyed else where, the papem, now euocmctty cbscnbed, 
exhaust, as &r as we^ can learn, with a single exception^ the 
entire catalogue of formal documents on tibe subject — ^wh^dier 
offimal or unofficial — published or unpublished. That emgle 
exception is the original and subsequeht reports of Captain 


♦ Juij, 1837 
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liaef^MSBon. His oe^guml Report was drawn up from 
^n w]uoh was obtamed donng bos ms^ioTmeat with ks 
'BesaxasBA, ud cm swey^ under t&e ordos <d tae Commummer 
in HNocmrar ud Somaod^ in tiie years 1836 and 1837 ; 
the fidlowo^ mtetcoorse witib Dora Bisaye, die 

Cbidf Shond Pstsiardi of Goomsur, after lus final surrender 
of knuedf, and witb other ^^nsoners o£ Gkmjam. The effects 
of exposure in ihe most nidieaithy parts of the region of the 
OhstSylhen eooqieUed ium to leave India fin two years, and 
teunednitely on his retoni he was called on to submit the 
result of Iw enquiries for the oconderalKHi of Govermnmtt 
This he did, in June, 1841, in the form of the Report now 
adverted to Of the more popular parts of this Report, which 
was afterwards published by o^er ot the Supreme Government 
of India, copious anafysis, with remaihs, was given in the 
October and November numbers of the ^CalcvMa Chnttum 
Obgeroert for 1842 The Report itself is a large and elaborate 
document— extending, m prmt, to 125 foho pages. It is a 
full, clear, ^stemahc* * * and authontative ^ssertation on the 
whole sul^ect of the Khcmds — ^their country, its general confi- 
guration and superficial characters, its geidogicd features and 
routea^thmr rehUaums to the neighbouring Zemindanes — ^their 
Government and organizabcm m tnbes and other sub^visioiis — 
them uBi^es of mutual intercourBe, social and domestic, as aJso 
of mvil and cnminal Law — their manners and customs relating 
to ramm^, «on\^Tial habits, dress, habitations, medicmes— 
their rdl^gtian, pnesthood and ntual observances — ^together with 
mumte stiftistics relating to tiieir vegetable and other products, 
their piofessnons, their Mntafas aim vilh^ge^ the numbers of 


• A brief sUtementof the sonrees whence the information in the report wa* mainlp 
denTedy ^)U at once establish Its amhontauee character They are the followuig <«• 

1 The BmuLTalhor Book Of Fanuly Ro^orda of Goosasur 
TheBansatrattfofjBoad. 

3^ The Bajah of fiosd and his pimdpa] semtnii 

4. Nawbfanm Khomo the Chief Khood Patriarch of Bead who met me fn the district 
of Atcomho 

& Wsdhw a KhoBMi the jarewnfc Kbonro whom 1 saw In the ssme iUstxict 
J ttyMr MiilUk. Chief ratrlarcb oC Hattabmrli whom I vhliM there 
I Oammo Jeani, tht two Ch^f Patruurehs of Borogutsa, whom I met there 
i and tlw ilMiamh Brando If ulhk of BuUenpa, whom 1 met there 

Do»«i«ta»U. whP ««. 

|A gabeno Ms^ Chief mSatvhof Ugdmv who met me at Boad 

14. Bmv ot fism «uBik« who wet me at Boad 

1 A A jNsBMWw Of TOflytuef Psitifarcb of Pnocho^ who came to meet at ^*^**** 
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the houses aud the names of the Cluefai^ On all and 
their fcmdred or eonnected subjects the Bep<^ sheds a faSl 
and steady light which we look for in vam elsewhere. The 
whole IS mapped out mid cantoned with the skill of one who 
was thoroughly master of his subject— every topic, wheth^ 
leadmg or subordmate, occupying its proper compartment^ 
appeanng m its relative dimensions, and having its proportional 
value a&ed to it. To 4he author, who has m it displayed so 
much talent for ongmal and recondite research, and who has 
had the courage and patience voluntarily to undergo so much 
perso^pl toil and fatigue m prosecuting it, — ^it is an honour 
Nor must we withhold the credit that is due to the Goveni<» 
ment which shewed itself capable of appreciating such rare 
and arduous labours 

In subsequent reports,* hitherto uiq>ubli8hed, Captam 
pherson has been enabled to confirm, as well to make considera- 
ble additions to the valuable materials previously collected 
and arranged On one subject m particular he has succeeded 
in supplying mformation that is altogether new Formerly 
the existence of female infanticide among any of the Khond 
tnbes was but barely suspected* In his urst Beport Mr 
Kussel simply mtimated the fact of its supposed existence 
But we have not been able to ascertain ^at either he or 
any one else was ever able to furnish any details on the 
subject. Indeed, in none of the ofiicial reports to Government 
do we find the painfiil theme ever afterwards so much as even 
alluded to In an after llepor4 however. Captain Maepherson 
was enabled to lay it bare m all its extent and hemous 
enormity 

With these prebminary remarks we shall proceed to supply 
the proflFered intelligence relative to the Khonds— making, for 
the reasons now stated, Captam Maepherson’s reports our 
prmapal gmde, while, at the same tune, ready to d^aw firom 
any other available source any mterestmg or unportant item 
which may timeously present itself 

The name of Khonds^^On this subject Captain Macj^erson^d 
words are — 

“The Hindu name for thie people which we hare adopted, “Khond,*' 
in the plural Khondifiu,*^ means Mountaineer, from Tdugu word si^- 
fymg a '*hill** Their sole native appeUatiMi south of tire M ahanadi is 


♦ It must be dlstmo^jr borae ia noad that Captain Uaepbarson's Jkje 
referred ^teSjr te ^e ataite of the Bbood rase m the eerninctmei of Oeamiiir, 
Bpad and CmpalU^and that whde aubaequent fogiurtea tended to shew the oene* 
ralldenu^of the Khesd santem, m fvgm ta ita leadmg iMUxes. as eihShed 
elsewhere, ^Tidtoscffred tohrtsg |e ipitiaaa^ ytrikiag d ifeta acesia pemts of 
paruoalardetap 
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tuce his conqnests by the systematic assignment of lands, ci) 30 & the 

tenure of military service, to the agricultural soldiery, called Paiks, by which 
they Were achieved Accordingly, it appears that under the operatton of a 
few simple causes, the modem Kbonds are divided into fftreeprmcipal classes 
In the level plams bdow the Ghats, the ancient race now exists 
only m scattered families, which either occupy, upon what may he tmoed 
servile tenures, tracts lost amid the forests, too wild, inaccessible or mBaltt<« 
bnous, for the habitations of the Hindu , or dwell in petty hamlets whose 
services are assigned to particular villages or temples This constitutes the 
completely subjugated or servile class — designated ** Bettiak** Khonds, i. e 
“ labourmg without hire ** 

Secondly Along the rugged and forest laden skirts of the bases of 
the mountain chain, the Xlmnd population, animated by the spirit of wild 
freedom and aided by the physical advantages of their locality, mstead of 
suffering degradation, were permitted to retain their lands either upon a rent 
tenure, or on condition of free service to the Rajah And their descendants, 
gradually becoming assimilated to their conquerors, now assist as free 
subfects of the Zemindary, under the appellation of Bemiah** Khonds 

Thirdly The lofty plateau or central table-land of the Ghats is occu* 
pied by Khonds that are either wholly or virtually independent For this 
independence they are mainly indebted to the ramparts which the God of 
creation hath reared around them The table-land itself, elevated about two 
thousand feet above the {dams, is broken by vallies and crossed by ndges of 
various altitudes The great subalpine forest sends lai^ offshoots up the 
extenor vallies of the plateau which occasionally nse above its edges and 
meet from either side But many considerable tracts are perfectly bare of 
wood , others are hgbtly spnnkled with forest trees of luxuriant growth, 
scattered singly in clumps , some portions are covered with light bushy 
jungle nch in flowers , while ever) where dark umbrageous groves mark out 
the abutments and deeper recesses of the bills The climate of this region 
has been proved to be, to strangers and foreigners, hke that of every other 
forest-girt plateau in India of similar elevation as highly msalubnous as that 
of the wooded district underneath , though, favoured by the influence of 
never failing rains and perennial springs, it yields a nch return to the skilful 
and energetic industry of its native inhabitants — ^tbe Khonds.. Whilst, 
therefore, from the difficulties and the advantages of their position, none of 
the hill tribes were e\ er reduced under a foreign yoke, it might yet be 
expected that those which occupied the portion of the Ghats bordering 
on the great Zemindary domains, would be brought into frequent hostile 
collisions with their powerful lowlsmd neighbours Their simple traditional 
history, accordingly, aboimds with the usu^ rehearsal of border’* fnend-* 
ships and border * enmities, ** border forays and border’* compacts , — sometimes 
upon the point of falling into vassalage, at others, s^ecUng a distsiQt and mde* 
pendent interest,— now combining, m the prosecution of their ol^ects with the 
domestic, and then, mih the external enemies of the Zemmdanes -arf one 
time, obeying the summons of the Zemmdar-Rajah to render that aid m 
uniting with him against Hindu chiefs that might be mutual foes| 
ralljang round their own Federal Heads to defend their ancielit rights against 
his encroachments In course of ages however, a growing sense of 
mutual interest led to the establishment of something like mutual pennanent 
rdations between the border” trih^ and the neighbouring Zemmdary 
Chiefs -^relations baaed on a mutual recogmtion of perfect political equality* 

♦ This statement wHl serve to aecouat for the extreme ixaoraaGe vdddi 

existed respectfag the l^oads ttuose tribes have existed fimn a pmiod 
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liad indmendeBM Whatever dnmntf may bo obaaved to ewot betwMn 
them.orVhiitever supenonty, thelrttertoayai«mfert<^t^&n»^ 
not of ap<toi«il,b«talt<^Mtof aaocKdandinotal ca>aracter « » tne 
diapanty that moat ever enat botorcMi oven denu-civili*at^ and oosmrawe 
barbanam — die anpentm^ of learning and arte of any kind over nw onto* 
tored Ignorance Socially and morally fievered f rom each -?* 

dmnarcatum as dearly denned as that respective temtones, they 
on a footing of complete equality, as free and independent^ albefi W mie tne 

lieauds of the K.hond tnbe do not scruple to recognize the superior sactoiana 
personal rank of the Hindu Chiefs, in contradistinction to their unaeknow^ 
Tkdffed m^hontp, by outward forms which superficial observation might easily 
mistake for ntes, res^bling those which attached m the feu^ usages of 
Europe to die incidents of homage’* and “investiture the Zemindar-Ra- 
jafas^ upon their accession, must^ m their turn, accept a silken “ sari,” or 
dress of honour and investiture, under the alt^tiative, in case of refusal, of 
not hemg recognized by the Rhonda as friends and alhes When militory 
aid 18 required by any of the alhed Hindu Hajahs, they communicate their 
desires, respectively, to the Federal Head of the cluster of tribes connected 
with each. This aid may be given or withheld with perfect freedom 
Should the requisition require consideration, a Council of Chiefs or of the 
whole people may be assembled, as usage may prescribe, to determine the 
course to be pursued Should there be no doubt as to the propriety of com- 
pliance with the demand, the Federal Head at once sends his “ arrow of sum- 
mons” through the mountam valhes within his jurisdiction, and, as it 
ctreulidas with hghtnmg-speed like the Celtic fire cross, each hoifse affords 
its mmi or axfrwned warnor ” 


of the remotest antiquity, as they are seen at presenf, nearly isolated by manners 
language and prejn^Bce* of race from the surrounding Hindu population , while 
they have been until recently completely cut oif by the tt^erposed Ztmtndory domains, 
fFom aU contaet, from all relatums with the successive Governments,— the Orissan 
that of Belhi foe Mabratta, the British— which these have acknowledfired- To 
foese SSemmdartes they have all along been attached individually, and in loosely 
coherent groups, as md^ndent but subordinate allies The barner, by which 
they were thus separated from our unmediate provmees was suddenly removed 
by our assiunption of the Zemnidary of Goomsur for arrears of tiibute, which 
was followed by the rebellion of its Rmah, in foe end of the year 1835 That 
chief retired bdbre a force which advaoera to apprehend Mm aai to take possession 
of his estates, into the Khond districts above foe Ghats, which were most anciently 
attached to Goomsur, and there he soon irfter died A smaU body of troops fooa 
penetrated, as we have already detailed foe great Mountain Cham, /or the first time, 
to endravoor to obta n possession of hxa heir, of the remaining members of bis 
f^iiuly and of his treasures Thus it appears that we first met the mountain 
Khoads of Gonmanr as thescneientandTeUgiously pledged allies and at the same 
thse the hosts of its rebi^ Zemindar, with whom, from their situation, and from 
out policy, foqrlmd necessary exclusive rfoidons A portbn of tbeiB,in profound 
Ignorance of foe foameter and the ot^eets ot our power, blindly offered resifoasiee, 
wd suffered foe extreme pmmlties of rebclhoo 

« A Ifdie emA oops Captain Mtu^herson, “ established uaeqtivoeally foe true 
imta^^^^relaiamir The Khond Histnet or rather half district of Hodzogfroro, 
tai^Jtrap^firrisil' Us oHarAmeni from Bead to Qoomstir This aflMr was foe subject 
at frequent dieeasaioa, wb^ 1 was at Bead, between the chief servants of the 
Bead ftijffo, and foe Khond Chiefi who visited me The right of any Khond 
eommnfihyfo #ttofoe«li^mrtei- Into new rdafoma was not dispntea on foe 
part oi foe KomUidar m comidained oidy of foe iost^ throng^ foe iits of 
Sam Bisaye, ef an cid^ndldHrdliiato oBy whom he had new faywed The idea 
of foe dtrfn^n of a eoelety, for lete of foe departoe of a fief from its 

aUicgdaace, waa not fry m liihiofint 
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Their Lanffuage, — It has been well remarked by Dr Tayh^^ 
tiiat " ihe nnmber of langui^s m any given distact is gene- 
rally in the inverse proportion of the intellectual culture of 
the inhabitants. Messrs. Spue and Martins collected the 
vocabularies of sixty dxflferent languages m Brazil alone It is 
utterly impossible to classify those of Australia j and to add to 
Ae complexity, there is reason to believe that unwritten lan- 
guages are constantly fluctuatmg ” And if the variations of 
hmguage among an uncultured people be not so marked^ as to 
constitute essentially distmct tongues they at least constitute 
Widely different dijdects. From the scanty information we 
possess on the subject, this appears to be the case among the 
Khonds Their language, says Captam Maepherson, has 
more than one distinct dialect with many vaneUes ” The people 
of certain distncts which he names are scarcely intelhgible to 
thc^e of others at no great distance 

** It wiuld be a work of senne difficulty,” says Lieut. Hill, 
"to form a correct vocabulary of their language, without a 
thorough knowledge of Unya, from the circumstance of its not 
being a written tongue, the perplexity occasioned by tbeir 
using many Unya words, and the number of different dialects 
which prevail. A Eliond of one distnct has been found unable 
to hold communication with one of a neighbounng tnbe ” 

The language is " distmgmshed,” says Captam Campbell, 
" bv a peculiar pectoral mode of enimciatmg it.” 

From Mr Taylor’s able philological remarks on the materials 
applied by Mr Stevenson, the general result is, that the 
Ehonds have many words peculiar to themselves — though there 
18 an intermixture of terms which are found m common with 
the lowland languages of the Peninsula — more particularly 
Unya, Telfigfi and Tamil On the supposition, therefore, that 
there was an ancient primitive people, with one original substra- 
tum of an early rude language, running through the whole of 
Hindustan and the Peninsula — supposition wmeh is confirm- 
ed by many philological mvestigations and traditional and othmr 
analogies — ^the prombility is, that " the Khiond dialect is a relic 
of that common language, somewhat modified by tune ” — to- 
gether with a due mtermixture of more modem terms which 
mtercourse with their neighbours* may have naturalized m the 
dialect of the Khonds. " If at an early penod,^ adds Mr 
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" they were dnven to take refuge in moimtam fastness-* 
fes, by reason of nomadic hordes of foreigners takmg jpossession 
of the low lands, then they miglit very probably carry with 
them the ancient general dialect of the low country ” 

Thezr domestic relationships — The highest authority has pro- 
nounced that it IS not good for man to live alone ” The first 
and simplest form of association is the domestic or conjugal 
union Now, in the rudest state of society, this has always been 
marked by irregularity, degradation and bondage Women, as 
ha^ been said, “ belong to the man who seizes them first They 
afterwards become the property of any one who has the address 
to seduce them, or the strength to carry them oflF The children 
who spring from this irregular mtercourse, scarce ever know 
who are their fathers They know only their mothers, and for 
this reason they always bear their name ” What can be expected 
to result from such a condition of things, but disorder and 
misery ^ Hence it is that the resolute and systematic endeavour 
to strengthen the ties of marriage, and render that union sacred 
and mviolabie, has always been a sure sign and symbol of an 
improved society And the success with wnich such endeavour 
is crowned may well be regarded as an mfallible index of the 
degree of its civihzation 

From this we must infer that, however rude or barbarous, in 
a comparative pomt of view, the Khonds may be, they have 
not yet sunk into the lowest depths Among them there is 
much of what is irregular and loose Still, woman is not de- 
graded into an absolute drudge or slave. On the contrary, she 
usoally enjoys a degree of social influence suited to the gemus 
of rudely modified Patnarchal institutions. Mothers of families 
in particular are generally treated with much honour , and few 
things are said to be done either in public or private affairs 
without their bemg consulted On this subject, however, it is 
better to condense the statements of Captain Ma^herson — 

Mamages can take place only betwixt members of different* tnbes, but 
not witb strangers , though these may have long been adopted into or 
domesticated with a tnbe A state of war or peace appears to make UtUe 
difference as to the practice of inter-mamages between tribes The women 
of each mbe, afters bloody conflict, visit each other to condole on the loss 
of their nearest common relativefl Reversing die usage which prevails 
anumgst most other people, boys of from ten to twelve years of age are 
mam^to i^zlsof flffeen or sixteen In the superior age of the bnde may 

* One eseqaiea to^is general practice Captain Maopliertcii afterwards ftmad 
in the Kboads ^ a Roamm district called Bodktehoro While tits rest of the 
iPumd hetwnt posoas of the save tnhh as i&cestaoas 

iateroonrae between aiu» partlea hem^Mkiwed by their instant exptdikm fram the 
the jB:hottdsofliM0diQ«o do iiot hold, and ft is said have abandonSd this 
^^iew But the ar^n of tms remarkme ^ffereaee he ocndd learn nothing 
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perhaps be seen a proof of the supremacy of the paternal authority aoumgst 
^h» amgular peoj^e The whole arrangement is of course completed hj the 
parents of th« parties The father of the bridgegroom pays twenty ^ iWty 
lives (of cattle) to the father of the bnde m the wives thus obtamejOl 

for sons, dunng the years of their boyhood, the parents possess ^ery valua<> 
ble domestic servants, mid their selections are avowedly made with 
a view to utility in this character The marriage nte itself is very 
speedily and simply solemnized The father of the bridegroom with his 
family and friends bear a quantity of nee and liquor in procession to the 
house of the parents of the girl The priest dashes the bowl and points out a 
libation to the gods Immediately the parents of the parties join hands 
declare that the contract is completed An entertainment, to which b^h 
families contribute equally, is then prepared, of which all present partake 
To the feast succeed dancing and song When the night is far spent, the 
prmcipals in the scene are raised by an uncle of each npon his shoulders and 
borne through the dance The burdens are suddenly exchanged, and the 
uncle of the youth disappears with the bnde The assembly divides into 
til o parties The friends of the bride endeavour to arrest those of the 
bridegroom to cover her flight , and men, women and children mingle in 
mock conflict which 16 often earned to great lengths. Ihus the semblance 
of forcible abduction attends the withdrawal of the bnde amongst the 
Orissan Khonds, as it did among many nations of ancient Europe, and now 
does amongst the tribes of the Caucasus ! 1 he new wife lives with her boy- 
husband m the father’s house, aiding his mother in domestic duties, till he 
grows up and gets a house of his own, unless he is the youngest son 

Notwithstanding the payment which is made by the father of the bnde- 
groom, the wife cannot be correctl) considered the property of the husband 
If childless, she has a right to qmt at any time , if otherwise, she may still 
do so withm six months after the maiTi^e— tiie consideration paid to her 
father being m either case restored In any case, a wife who chooses to 
retire to her father’s bouse cannot be forcibly reclaimed Marriage is tpso 
facto dissolved by a woman’s unfaithfulness to the conjugal compact. In 
such a case, or that of a voluntary withdrawal, she cannot contract another 
matrimonial alliance With the permission of his wife, a man may ally him- 
self to another without any disgrace Concubinage is not reckoned, m any 
degree disgraceful, — fathers of respectable families allowing their daughters 
to contract this connection The children of a concubine in some distncts 
inherit but a half, and in others an equal sliare of the paternal property with 
the children of marnage An unmarried woman is not considered disgraced 
bjr becoming a mother , but no one will marry her li acquainted with the 
circumstance Ordinarily the wife and children serve the lather of a family 
while he eats, and then take their own meal M^omen, for some unknown 
cause, are never permitted to eat the flesh of the hog 
Births are celebrated on the seventh day after the event, by a feast given 
to the priest and to the whole village To detername the best name foi the 
child, the priest drops grams of nee into a cup of water, nammg with each 
grain, a deceased ancestor He pronounces from the movements of the seed 
in the fluid, and from observations made on the person of ths infant, which 
of his progenitors has re-appeared m him, and he geixearillly receives the name 
of that ancestor On the death of a pnvate person, his midy is burnt on a 
pile with no ceiemony,.save a dnnku^ ^eaat, which is given to the mhabi- 
tanta of tdie handets on die t^tib day On die death of any of the chief 
IteiarchMhe event is every where poclaimed by the beating of gonga and 
drums. The Abbayas and Heads of society assemble from every quarter 
Theb^dy is placed on a h^(h fhneral pile A large bag of gram is Md dose 
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bf tipon tlie ground and m it is planted a high staff bcsatmg a £ag Over 
the gfaw nre piled eJl the personu dSSscts, sucn as the do&ee^ arma^ eating 
and dmSung vess^sof chief Hiese are subsequently diatnbated among 
^ Abbayas present Ihe pile is next hred, and Ins family and the people 
of the ba^^et dance a ^ce pecuhar to this occasion around the 
nntd the whole is consumed ^ 

Bat^ pasmng by other mmor pointy we hasten on to the 
remarkable disclosure made by Captain Macpherson^ relative 
to tbe^ractice of female infankcide^ which he founds in his visit 
oP'1841, so extensively and lamentably to prevail in some of 
the Southern Khond districts. His own account, hitherto UU'* 
publifdied, IB as follows — ^ 

** The practice of female infiuiticide, and the usages with which it is 
connected, alternately as a cause and an effect, d^orms the system of hfe of 
a large division of this middle Khond population, mcluding that of all 
Pondacole (with the exception of Degi) the tnbes of Gulodye, those of 
Bon, and much of the sacrmciog population m the quarter of Guddapore. In 
Bodoghoro, the custom is regard^ with aidiorrence 
This usage appears to have existed m these tracts from tune immemorial , 
and, there generally the life of no female Udiild is spared, except when a 
woman*8 first duld is a female, <nr when the head of a tnbe or oi a branch 
desires to form eoanections by mter-mairu^e The infants are destroyed by 
exposure m die yungleTavmesunmediatdy after their birth, and 1 found 
many villages without a single female child 
Tw custom has no connection with — bears no reference whatever to — 
rt%Kms fedbng The facts which the Khonds allege as accounting for, and 
as justifying It, are amongst the most obvious and necessary of its conse- 
quences, — refarence being had to the usages which here prevail relative to 
Vie property which is involved m mamage contracts and to the very pecu- 
liar tdeu which exist respectingthe rdations of the sexes 
The Khond bndc^room every where gives a consideration for his wife to 
her fether which is called ‘*Beddi,’’ in coUtradistmction to the price 
Winch 18 paid fi>r a woman of any other race, who, as a wife, becomes pro- 
perty Should a wmnan quit her husband at any time, he is entitled to the 
repayment of this consideration, deducting the nuptial earoenses which the 
fewer has inciUTed ViHbile, should she become the wife of another, the 
fiKtber has a nght to recover die same amount feom him 
Now, the peculiar roles and habits which i^ect the marriage tie in these 
tracts, are biray compatible widi the fulfilment of the first object of that con- 
tract Women have the nght to quit their husbands at pleasure, with das 
side restnctjcai, that diey cannot Ic^e them when pregnant, nor {<« one year 
after dm birth of a cbm , and upon the other hai^ no man who is without 
a wife, can r^uee to rec^ve any woman who chooses to enter his house to 
bsams, in its nnstiress And the women Pondacole, for 

eoqpnpl^ mmmfee tbm ttght tff clumge on an average four or five times in 
dmlnm, spiaA tirfsaaso^ butveryfew, not stall Andtodoso^is 
a vmy easy paocen^ In somsfo^ iff the cimntty m a village contammg m 

thirty imnen are to be found, 
wndekidimild repugaanee 
of persms |safe|n «4 ^ ^treine, shotdd dsrebe ^y other tes^iary 
dfflkulty»h»tdieinimllooe^ bed untS it » overesme^ 

a4sc!toi«> dadaimg ^them 
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tlwfe such people had once bved but bad ceased to ex 3 St, and deep disgrace 
would attach to them 

The wife, upon changing h^ husband and doftmcile, takes with her^ her 
cMd or cMdren if th^ be young, tiiie fafiier redamung them at his pleaBure 
at a later penod No new mamage ceremony is performed on the oceasum 
of such change, and the new connection is m every pou^ view a mamaga, 
and the woman is, as before, a wife 

So much trouble and vexation, so many senous consequences arise, say 
the Khonds, out of each such matrimonial change-^HUit of the eimction by 
the deserted husband of his ongmal payment to the woman's father, and 
out of the simultaneous process of levymg a like sum from the new spouse, 
that a mamed daughter is to any man and to his tnbe, unless he he a ndi 
patriarch, a curse 

The amount of the mainage consideration, and the degree of difficulty 
attendant either upon its repayment by fathers, or on its production by 
husbands (voluntary and mvoluntary) as wdl as the power of the woman to 
range amongst these, — all depend, of course, npon the proportion uduch 
exists between males and fenmles In Fcmdaeole, where few femde children 
are permitted to live, the marriage consideration amounts to farm stock, &c 
of the value of from fifty to seventy Rupees, so that no one who has a 
daughter mamed can tell, save during the intervals to which 1 have alluded, 
what part of his property he may consider his own, nor can fais tnbe, 
which 18 answerable forms engagements, know what sum it may be called 
upon at any time to make good for him, nor what important payments it may 
have to enmrce m his favour against members of other tnbes 

In the adjacent district of ^doghoro, on the other hand, where the prac- 
tice of female infanticide is regarded with detestation, the consideration 
given for a wife is nearly nomii^, not exceeding three or four rupees 
Hence every man there IB mamed, or, as is extremely common, firom the 
abundance of women, lives m concubinage, which is regarded as an honor- 
able connection , and wives, although m theory as free to change their hus- 
bands as in Pondacole, have no power to enjoy that right 

The Khonds of Pondacole, it is to be observed, consider the position of a 
concubme as highly disgrac^ul to a woman, and they partly justify the 
practice of infanticide on the ground of its preventing that evil But their 
feehng upon this point is, I believe, from the whole spmt their man- 
ners, clearly a secondary one, and has arisen out of the high marriageable 
value of their females 

The extreme hcense which exists with respect to the mamage tie, does not 
appear to conduce lu any degree to fidehty to theur voluntary attachmeata on 
the part of Khond women On the contrary, their great boast is the num- 
ber of mtngnes of which their lovers hare been convicted, and have paid 
the penalty called prdnjfi,” a fixed amount of fine, of twdve heads of cat- 
tle and one pig, a woman advanced in life wiU taunt a vounw fionale with 
ihe remark, before her age, six or eight ** prdnjus ** hsid been paid 
for bear sake And the same femings and the mmeinacticOi st is to be Temp- 
ed, exist amongst the people Bodoghoro who do not destroy their fmnale 
infants 

Neither the character, nor the influence m society of Khond women, the 
latter of winch is extraordinary great, appears to suffer m any d^Eree 
whatever firom their indulgence emer m m^mao&nl dumge or m intugue* 

Tte deaertKin qf his me is a matter of great conccam to a JQumd hua- 
band, unless he is neb enough umnechatBly to auppfy to ^lace* But m 
cases of lufidtdify, if the "prdftM ** is rea^ pnwi^, he is held to have 
no senous cause complaint. Should u Khond ef ^;lhese ffistracte have 
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evm ocular testimony of bia wife’s faidilessness, he nerer proceeds to any 
act of violence against the lover^ — ^vhile to strike a womans or even to insult 
her seriously, wotQd entail lasting disgrace tip&a a man’s fam^ 

The convicted wife is excluded fioin her husband’s house gefnerally for a 
day uahl the prdiyd” is adjusted^ when the afiair is consid^ed s^led 
In a few tnbes^ inde^ which may perhaps value themselves upon a nicer 
sense and observance of the pomt of honor, it is customary for ihe husband 
and hiB wife’s lover to do a Species of battle pre\ious to the settlement of 
damages, but not lu right earnest w’lth bow and battle axe» but with anas of 
courtesy The combatants cast loose their long hair, and each seising his 
adversa^s side locks, th^ wrestle fiinously for some hours, until both are 
utterly exhausted Then the "|Nrdnjti” is agreed upon with some modifi- 
cations and a dinner of reconciliation is eaten 
At the lowest estimate above one thousand female children must be 
destroyed eainually m the districts of Pondacole, Gulodye, and Bon ” 


Tlmr social organization and Government — The most elemen- 
tary unit in any social commumty is undoubtedly the family 
And if the family^ m some form or other, exists, because man 
cannot help it , so may it be said of society, organized society, 
that, in some form or omer, it exists, because men cannot help it. 
One of the chiefest characteristics of lawless barbansm is that 
MHirtrayed m the Odysseys where the Poet wntes of the 
Cyclops that they *^know no laws” — ^that "each governs his 
fignily and rules over his wife and children” — ^that " they 
trouble not themselves with the stairs of their neighbours, and 
thank not themselves mterested in them ” — that " they have no 
ass^blies to dehberate on public afeirs” — ^that ^^they are 
governed by no general laws to regulate their manners and 
weir actions.” Compared with the state of thm^ here repre- 
sented, the Shonds certainly mamfest a considerable superi- 
ority If any thmg could prove the primitive and abongmal 
chai^er of this people, it would be the continued predominance 
of ^efamdyor jpafriurcAaZ principle throughout the entire frame- 
work and constitation of their society In the rudest form 
of society, duldren are "subjected to no coercion or corrective 
discipline ” The savage it h^ been said, " does not chide his 
dbild, but this forbearance anses not from love, but from 
recklessness which shews the weakness or absence of love. He 
sujSers the children to be absolute masters of them own conduct, 
because he is too lazy to watd^and supennt^d their actions.” 
With the Khonds, on the other hand, we are told it is a maxim, 
iMt "amaa’sfii^er ishis disobedience to whom is a 

great enmo. AH the members of a &asS\j hve united m stnet 
ffldxigdiuatioti to rto head untd his d€».t^ Before that event a 


«ai caxinot possess ^property of any kind. The frmts of his 
all lus ao<|^tio&s, go to uuMrease the common stodk. 
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the remaritable usage, according to whidbi all Ae sons of a 
house with thcir wives and children continue, while their &ther 
hves, to share patnardial board prepared by their (KHmnon 
mother The mamed sons, however, necessarily occupy 
separate houses, with the exception of the youn^st who never 
quits his father’s roof Now, nrom the ideas which produce, or 
which spring from this smgular system of family hfe. Captain 
Macpherson very naturally and properly conceives, that the 
ouhoard order of Khond society — ^its vaned conditions and 
texture and colouring— duefly derive their distmctive and per- 
manent character deeply interestmg representa^on on 

the subject is, in substance, as follows — 

** A number of famiheB located together constitute a XfUlage This 
aggregation of famihes implies relationships and reciprocal d^ngs, not 
provided for by the institution of the family or Patriarch 

Hence it is that, for the management of village interests, there is a mUaye 
Ahhaya or Patnarch^ who is the hneal descendant, of its ongmal founder 
A number of adjacent \illages constitate a duinct The interdumge of 
offices between different v1Ih^(er8 creates a new senes of relations For 
the regulation and adjustment of these, there is a diairvet Ahhaya or 
Patriarch, who is regarded as hneally descended from the Head of the 
colony or miOTating fiB^ily that first took possession ci that portion o£ the 
soil The inhabitants of a numbe]['of contiguons distncts constitute a Tnbe,* 
over which presides a tnhal Ahhaya or Patriarch, who is the representa- 
tive of its common ancestor A cluster of adioining Tnbes constitute a 
loosely coherent federal grcup, which is presidea over by a federal Ahhaya 
or Patriarch, who is the representative of a Quef, the Head of a Tnbe, wira 
was anciently sheeted to represent and mamtain the common interests f 

It thus appears that the vanous grades of the Patnarchal office now 
enumerated are immemonally hereditary in particular famihes — special pro- 
vision being made for cases of failure of direct male heirs, or temporaiy 
incapacity from non-age, or any other contingent causes And the strengm 
and perpetmW of the family pnnciple are still farther enhancxKi by the 
sacredness of religtout feeling On^nally the chief civil and sacerdotal 
offices, m stnet accordance with the spint of the Patnarchal system, 
apMutohave been conjomed m the H^s of the chief Patnarchal fa- 
nn^s. At present, while tike Patriarch, of whatever grade, is m some 


^ The Tnbes on distinguished from each hy vanous si^uficant appellatives Thus 
we have the Syatinga or * Bpotted Deer” *mbe , the f^hangea or “ Owl** tribe , 
the Olh or “ Bear** Trdie, &c. 

t Sueh is the theory of the social organisation of the Khond people Bat it is 
no where to he seen completely realised Every ooneeivaUe devmon from ^e 
model occurs As for example, two of the distHcts in Goomariir (those of Bara 
Mdtah and Aihara Mdtsdi) have now no ehlti Patriarchs^th^ subdivisions beu^ 
governed by their reapeeme Aidmyas without reference to eommon Heada The 
Kbond people necessarily suiFered veij extensive pertaanent disorganintion daxiag 
the contest udth the Hindos, whldtenekd in their gradaal eoerdon, — a broken lema^ 
within the liiaits of the Mountain Chain The trjthes, aceordiayljr are geaorally 
much intermingled, aJthouirh some are said to remain distinct Bit each nowtbmu 
asocudbo&r, of 

reader ilssense m unity comple^ 
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dwtncts uBifonalvs and an all oceasH^alljr, ike pnestj, the fertasaa of hit 
house are regarded as the chief FatnardiAl index of the disfiosition of 
the deity towms the society over which he presides. On this account, 
he inevitably becomes the object of a certain d^pree of rehmow ommi- 
Uon somewhat on the same pnnaple as the tWonic md Cdtic 
came to be venerated as the apeaai favountea, if not the isstte, ci gods 
and demi’gods Thus it tm the and the rehgtoms prtnctple, 

both conspire to perpetuate and dtgn^ the Fatnarchal o^Q&ce of eve^ 
grade as the heritage of parBeular families But what, it may be asked, 
3 , W1& the gradual growth aud complication of pubhcmterestsandpn- 
vate rights, the want of a pubhc author!^, mcare powerful than that which 
the pnzunple of hunify alone can supply, shmild be felt? — In such a case, 
not anhkely to anse in die fluctuations of human aflairs, what remedy, 
if any, has been provided ^ Has it ever been proposed, as m similar exi- 
gencies elsewhere, to change the nature of the existmg jurisdiction — to 
endow the Patriarch with prerogatives enabling him to blend coercive 
with moral authonty — to convert the Tnbe’s Father mto a Chief Magistrate ^ 
No — never The actual course adopted has always been to mamtam the 
nahire of iht pubEc governance imch^ed— to prome secunty for its more 
efficient exercme by the mtroduction ei the principle of eeieettoH, or by 
makif^ pereonalJiUiess, m addition to bnth, a condition of tenure — especi* 
a% m those higher tru^s for which it is desired to secure efficient deposi- 
tcmea. In other words — the Patriarchal office, remaining still hereditary as 
iafaimdy, often becomes virtually Wectiee as to person, without suflermg 
any chan^ m Us peculiar character or any shock to its real stability And 
wl^ thm Bupidementary prmciple of seleetvon* within the Fatnarchal 
mrcie is superadded to the fauidy and the reUgtous prmciple, a three^fold 
guarantee is afforded not only for the maintenance, but the vigorous dis- 
charge iff the functions of all the grades of the Patriarchal office 

On udiat, then, does the mihorUy of the Abbayas or Patnarchs, supenor 
and mtenor, rest > Chiefly if not solely, it would appear, on inora? appliances 
as coutra-distinguished from ooereive or forcible measures The ratnarch 
or Abbaya is simply the head of a family of which eveijr member is socially 
of eqiud rank — the spint of equahty peiTadiiig the entire fabric of society 
He 18 the first amongst eqi^ Unlike tlm clan or feudd baron, he is no 
way raised above the oMnmtuuty, whose mterasts, associations, traditions, 
and manner hte he shares None minister servildy to hiS comforts or 
necessities He has no trace oi state or external pomp, however rude — no 
separate residence or catenated stronghold with frowning battl emcnt i | y n e 
gay retinae of flattering courtiers — no costly appendage of idle retamert^no 
property or domam save bis ancestral fields, by the cultivation of which he 
lives— lives, like another CincmnatuB, — lives, amid the patient toils of a 
frugal and untmng indostryt BLe receives neither tribute nor aid, save 
pemaps an occasion harvest offering of good will Ihe enjoyment of the 
|dace dupoity at ev^ public and pnvate festival may be reckoned, as m 
the case of the Homenc kings, amongst the most valuable, as it is amorist 
dhe most agreeable ^erogatives of the Fatnarchal Headslup 

Federal Patnarcb, or hereditary Head of a clustar of Khond Tribes, 
loos^y assooi^Bded Ibr genml purposes mutual protection as well as the 
of vutiaas secoudai^ and accidental objects, is ffie centre and 
bond of uimm of the group He exerts, as might Iw expected, a poweifrd 

mfloenee im aocie^ at Isxge*— the authonty whidt he doives mm birth 


* for c9un^^,^l«te Meral Head of Ooomior, Bora Bitm was raised to 
that of&ee onaeomuitef Ids impwior abUltles* m tha romn of SdscHerbroteer 
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bewtt gefieraBy «&haaced both by the poaseBeion of eupenor ftbihties, 
mg the pnnciple of sejectum, md by superior omcud education His 
first duty is the xnaintenaBCe of fibh de^ee of ubkoi which is essenlaal to 
the principal ends of the confederacy He aids m the arbitn^ion of all 
difficulties which do not y^ld to the authority of the Patriarchs of Tribes 
The settlement of boundary quesUons, the most frequent sources of quarrel, 
are his especial care, and he gener^y takes a part m the decision of all 
important disputes to wluch Kbonds and Hmdus are parties He is 
usually the sole channel of mterconrse between the confederal tribes and 
the Zemmdar-‘Ra]ah in matters highest mqxirtance , — as with respect to 
military aids, which he ass^bles, and when on a considerable scale, 
accompanies to the field Hence it is that the Federal Patriarch appears, as 
occasion reqiures, m each great Zemmdary, m the ostensible character of 
representative or hereditary agent (tecbmcall} designated Khoiho or Btsaye)* 


* The federal Patriarch of a duster of Khoud Tribes, eoastitutiiig, a loosely 
aggregated confederacy, being the centre and bond of ^nion of the group, it was 
obviously the policy of the Hindu chiefs to conciliate, anU to attach by ties of 
ioterest and of feehi^ these heads of the unconqnered remnants of the primitive 
race with which they formed relations , and they appear accordingly at a very early 
period, to have induced them to accept the office of their agent for Khond affairs, 
with which were enjoyed advantages and distinctions which the rude PaUiarehs 
greatly prized 

This representative or henditary agent of the Zemindar is designated in Bond 
by the Onssan term Khonro, m Goomsur, by its synonyme Bisave The Khonro 
(who is the Abbaya of the Pubakkia tnbe) bears for the insignia of his rank the 
Onssan symbols df a turban, a sword a shieljl a banner and a horse , and when 
Mahommedan ^ylss penetrated the jungles of Onssa tlie designation of * Omrah’* 
was added with a grant of land , and in Guomsur, the head of the Jakro tnbe 
represented by Oora Bisaye, had a similar investiture and the immediate descendants 
of the holders of these two offices all assume, respectively, the affix, “ Khonro” or 
“ Bisaye ** 

The duty of these Patriarchs, as the Agents of the Zemindars, is this 
is their part to reside near them, to wait on them at their pleasure, to advise them 
cm all that relates to Khond affurs, and upon every occasion to advocate their 
interests and to vudicate their claims 

Now, so long as the duties and engagements of these two offices generally 
coincide, their combination, which makes it the interest of the chief Patriarch 
for the emoyment of his two fold dignity, to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Rajah and the tnbes, has generally a ben^cial^a pacific tendency But when 
their claims are irreconcileably opposed, when no compromise can be efibeted 
between them, or when the federal heads, as is frequently the case, are persoimUy 
hostile to the Zemindars, this union of functions enables the former to act agidnst 
the Hindu Chi^s with the accumulated influence derived from both offices 

The recent annals both of Goomsur and of Boad, present striking examples 
of sndi oppositiou arising from vanous causes, and of the expedients, which have 
been fruitlessly resorted to by the Zemindars with a view to remedy it 

>rom all tfos ^ke precise rank position and office of Bora Btsaw who figured so 
coaspumousJy' in the Goomsur rebellion, may be distinctly understood In his 
family was the heredita^ Federal Patnardiate of the Khond tnbes of Goomsur 
He himself, from bis superior abibties, was raised to supersede his elder brother 
in that office On his uncle was conferred the distinotioa of ** Bora,” meaning 
” chieP’ Bisaye, by a late Zemindar of Goumsur, while he himself hkewise 
received foom toe same source the titles of ' Rnx^” and irf * Birbol Patro ” 
nchuliM; * Chief of Angelic nature.” Of this celebrated personage, now a state 
pnsoaer. Captain Maephersmi favours us with the following dcscriptw » 


* Bora Bisaye C^ief Patriarch in Gomnsor eommands to a great extent the admiration 
bot^f the Hmdu and the Khond population of the dismcis which fie between Kuaedy and 
the Mahanadi ami he is wUll known beyond that river He is the object of feeUnn of 
d6e^tvaneratU)atoh|soinLraL.e in Goomsur DuspaUaand a great part of Bosd And 
havi^ had oppartunines of observation, 1 may stete that my estimate of his character 
jiuH^ the tooM before whom his lifo has been tfknt 

This rewarKable man, it may not be out ofpZaee to observe A in his$7thyear miMJibough 
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of the Zenundar» in respect of his relations witii the independentlKhcaid tnbea 
—whose affairs he is sacredly bound to manage^ whose interests taprotect^ 
and whose claims to moderate^ with patriarch^ wisdom and patriotic zeaL 
In important matters, he alwap consults, in accordance with prescribed 
usage, the Heads or Fatnarchs of Tnbei , a^, in mat emergencies, convenes 
an assembly composed of the entire population of the federd group 

Tile Patriarch of a Tribe has charge of the especial rdtations of hu own 
Tnbe to the neigbbounng Tribes and Zemindanes He leads in war , and 
always accompames the mihtary aads rendered to die Hmdu chiefs At 
home he is the protector of public order and the arbiter of private wrongs — 
concihatmg feuds, and dispensmg justice, but depending for obedience to 
his decisions entirely upon his own personal influence and authonty He 
tod 18 aided wd controlled in the management of ordmarj aflairs bv a 
Goimcil conditmg of the Heads or Patriarchs of Districts — ^while it is ms 
duty from time to time, to assemble the whole Tribe, either for deliberative 
or judicial purposes He moreover discharges the local duties of Patriarch 
of his own village « 

The position of the Patnarch or Abbaya of a Distnct is, with reference 
to his more limited junsdictum, exactly analogous to that of the Patnarch 
of a Tnbe Aided, m his turn, by the Heads or Patriarchs of vilkges 
whom he consults as his assessors, and co^operatmg with the Chief Patnarch 
of whose councils he is a constituent member, he contnbutes to the same 
general and local objects 

The Patnarch or Abbaya of a village, in like manner, adnumsters its 
afhtrs in concert with its Eld^ or Heads of families Thus assisted, he 
endeavours to d^rmme m the nrst instance all questions of slight impor- 
tance rdatu^ to property or to order If he do not himsS exercise 
sacerdotal functions on behalf of bis fellow-villagers, on him, in conjunction 
with the village pnest, devolves the pubhc duty of making suitable provision 
for the maintenance and celebration of religious ceremonies 

From tibis bnef outlme it appears, generally, that the ordmary aflhirs of 
a Khond Society, whether relating to its pubhc interests or to private justice, 
are conducted by Patriarchs of federal groups, of tribes, of districts, and 
of villages — aided and controlled, the tmree former by tl^ Abbayas of the 
next low^ the latter by the Elders of each liWet At aH these 

Patriarchal tkmncils, however, the common members of every Society have 
a ficte nght, if they wiH, to be present, and to give their voices on the 
questions mooted, mtbough ihe rntnsarcia alone take a rart in the public 
disatssion But, besides these Councils, general Asseinbhes, as already 
stated, of whole federal i^roaps, or tnbes, or districts, or viUa^, may, in 
causes of emergency or wr the settlement of busmess of gen«^lmporUmce> 


ean-wom b stiU la person he is somevliat below the middle sUe aceording 

to the Hindu standsid, of spew habit and by no meaiu robustly formed. His physiognomy 
Is spSnted, and uriien exulted intellectual bat with a piedominatliMr expression ot benero- 
les^ His foatores are regolar sutnciently bold in expression but by no means stsildng 
end not stroi^y maxhad by the pepuliarUies of his wee Bis manner is animated pwfoctiy 
sdf*pQSS c ssed^ and very pieaemg. He mwbt paas as a weH-br ed of OHasa 

views upon evny snbil^ on which he is Informed are dear and^UscrliAinatfaQig and 
he jMceeim new foetxaiid their relations with remaiiuble focility His habits noTbeinff 
JdiStiuyifasalMijbi Hm case wi^ Kowbbna Kbimro ob}^ #atniuob ei Boiid) cowazdiee 
woe rmptify inipated to him in onr camp as If apoQple«fer2arishedlts affoetions vpim 

u^S^nassed Us Bom fovos amongst the Khond Tallies d the'Ohats and the petty 
Cem^ of tiieZeiitiiida»,ke kaawdl imformed of all that relates to the Hindu popuiatiom 
of a eonsidemhie potl^df Qiisaiu as of % usages a^ interests d hit own people He 
U w«ai read la Urn ftam raiaa nd forgot hbprimiaeniii^^of timjaxeseiUsmof the 
HWpn|^Mh8bitsafethoaeot an missan and he Is 
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be ibrnaHy convened by tbe patnarcbel Chirfs of these several departments. 
As an average specimen of the method of procedure^ on gmh occastons, 
we may refer to the convocation or gathering of a IVibe 

WheUj m the judgment of the duef Patriarch, anv thing has occurred 
to require a collective expressicm of the general will, ne sends a summons 
to every village to attend upon a particular day, at a central point, which 
18 selected hy him for the Assembly The nearer hamlets contribute 
the whole of thenr population to the Council, the more ihstant de^te 
the person or persons thought best qualified to represent them The place 
of meeting is, generally, the open slope of a hOl Tbe District Patnarchs 
and the Abbayas of sections first se^ themselves m a circle Around them 
the Abbayas of villages form an outer nng The rest of the male com* 
inumty, all beanng armsi arrange themselves beyond the Patnarchal 
circles Women and children sit apart, but within hearing distance 
As the day advances, and the Assembly begms to fill, the chief Partnarch 
rises from time to time to demand, whether such an Abbaya has taken his 
place ^ — Whether such an Elder has appeared ? — ^Whether the men of 
such a village are prepared for their part > He then dispatches messen- 
gers for some, chides others for delay> and receives replies, apologies, and 
explanations, loud and vanous in return With the completion of the 
Assembly, tbe peculiar functions of tbe chief Patriarch appear to cease 
Though Its most distmgui&hed member, he does not usually regulate, or 
even preside over, its proceedings Having convened the meeting, he 
makes obeisance towards the four quarters of the globe, to the sun, and to 
^ the earth, and then takes his seat among the other Abbayas In an 
Assembly of a IVibe, the Patriarchs of the mner circle alone usually offer 
public counsel , and upon its formation, one of them immediately rises to 
address the meeting He gena^ally he^ns by touching upon some spint- 
stimng theme of &e past, — the actions of a distin^^hed man, or the me- 
mory of a cherished event which bears some obvious relation to existing 
circumstances Having by such preface prepared his auditory, he invites 
from amongst the curding crowd some Elder of the people of venerable 
age and character, to bear testimony, as a hving record and as a depository 
of the traditions of the past, to the facts and principles on which their 
proceedings should be based He next exhibits his own news of the 
matter under consultation— appealing, 'as he progresses, to the reverend 
witness, who, standing in the centre of the meetmg, now avouches, now 
modifies his statements , or, taking the part of an interlocutor, mamtams 
a dialogue with the speaker, or interposes episodes in his discourse, — ^wbile 
the Assembly freely interrupts the Patriarch with loud tokens of applause 
or of dissent, but in all causes, it is said, without infnngmg the natural 
laws o^ decorum When the different Abbayas, succeedmg each other m 
debate, have fully expressed their news, a |fian of action m accordance with 
ihe ^enersd sense of the Assonhly is finally detenmned on This final 
decision is then formaHy announced hy the chief Patriarch , and the meeting 
IS forthwith dissolved without further cereq|ony 
No distinction, or clear hue of demarc&on, exists amongst the Khonds 
between Dehherative and /udtctol, Legislatwe and Executive Assembhes, or 
Courts, or Councils, m regard either of constitution or of forms of proce- 
dure In this respect they only resemble every otiber peojde at a similar 
stage of advancement When the Abbaya of a distnct, mstead of consult- 
ing with the heads of viUa^, formafiy asaembles ail under his auth<»ity » 
or when the Abbaya of a vulage collects its mhsjtntants in familiar cocmcil 
be^th the appoint tree,— forms similar m spint regulate the proceedmga 
The jurisdictions of eU these couaexls and aasemhhes^r however 
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are, 4^ ccwse, entirely undefined Those of each hagher sprade m sunply 
enWementary p> those bdow*’^-4ecidti]g on matters whi^ these have not 
sumcient weight to determme^* 

Such IS a general oudme of the peeuhsr consHhUion md^^overnmetU of 
the commuinty of mdependeut Kh^d tnbes — by means of the sunpie 
machmery of d^erewt grades of Pairtanshs, PiUrtarchal CounciU^ 
Popular AssmbSes From the dismgaQizisg influence of mtesUne feuds, 
oflensive and defensive wars, and other causes, the theoretical rcguianty 
and nnifcnnmty of the scheme must oft^ be disturbed , while other in^ 
fluences of a local, fluctuatmg, and partial character must constantly 
originate temporary or permanent shades of difference in the detuUs 
Overlookang, therefore, nunute particulars and distinguishing smgulan* 
ties, we have contented ourselves with marking out clwactenstics which 


* In order to eomplete this description, as weU as to tiirow hght ontlie position 
and office of another personage vrh^ next to Dora Bisaye figured most in the 
Goomsur War, and who, m point of fiset, at the conclusion oi the war, succeeded him 
— Sam Bisaye — ^it is proper to advert to another kind of inStitutioa of comparatively 
recent origin among some of the Tribes, which are at)^esent| or were at no very 
remote period included m Bead We Quote CiQBtain Maepherson ■— 

** The relation betwixt these tnbes and this xemindary having beeome(tbrongh causes 
whieh wiU be hereafter noticed) pecnharly complicated in the time of Rajah Bir 
Bunje, about seven generations ago, a doss aS hereffitary Hindu officers was established 
to aid the chief Patriarchs in the discharge of their duties particularly those relating 
to tiie external interests of thaur Tnbes 

These employes received the Hindu appellations of Bisaye, Mahahka, Naik or 
JMbehra, the two former of which are usually apphed in Onssa to the eivii managers 
of districts, while the latter denote Mihtary authonty 
The object of the institution of these offices was, to remedy the incapacity of the 
natural heads Of Tnbes fiir the coaduct of such interests as required any considerable 
degree of knowledge of Hindu usages and manners, by attaching, by the ties of birth 
and of interest, to each distinct, a person beanitg a respectable rank m Hindu society 
and sharing its civilization 

These ofiices are hereditary in the direct hue, and are held during good behaviour , 
valuable grants of land are attached to them upon which viUages formed of the fa 
mihes ana dependents of the holders uniformly Sjuing up The Bisaye, &c arc for- 
mally recognized as channels of intercourse by the zemmdars who confer “ Sana'' 
upon tfaem when they assume office, and generally court their friendship 

1 he first duty of an officer of tbisdass, however designated, is the practical manage- 
ment under the Abbava of the r^ations of the tnbe to Hindu Society It is his part 
to represent his chief at the petty courts of the zemindars, and to attend him thither, 
and elsewhere upon a^l occasions when required to interpret his language or to wnte 
for him Aud finally, the ministry of the Deity adx^ed from the Hindu pantheon, 
and generally that of certain local Gods, is added to his cares 
The»e functionaries nmfornily enjoy a Itigh degree of consideration amongst tiie 
£hond« They have an honorable place in the pul^c assemblie*, at aU private 
entertainments, aqd at religious festivals. When endowed with the talent wiu^ is 
requisite to sway the passions of their rude emi^oyers, their influence often pre- 
do^nates in their eonacils , and as arbiters in cases which the ordinary public 
authority is unable satisfactorily to determine, they often exert a very important 
power But any semblance ot pretenrion to independence, or forgetfulness of their 

subordinate situation in the Tribe, iwpromptly and indignantly resented 
Ihe bisayeship of Bodzoghoro«wae estaUiAAd under these circumstances 
A Hindu fiftmdy by degrees established a separate interest m the Western quarter 
of llte ffiitrlBt, Mdiss liead was ulthnately selected as ** Bisaye,’' by a divisum of the 
Tribe, and vras raeogidzed as ouch by ihe zemmdar of Boad 
It may be added^ Ihfit the father oi the present Bisaye having quarrelled with the 
Boad Eg}ah» Iriiomd to bring the Khonds of Hodzo^ro into connection with 
Goomsur And tins olMet has been recentiy dfeeted by his son Sam Bisaye 
Hus Hii^ Bhmye, w mnp^e of d section of a £lum district, until now attach- 
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{arm the leading points of co^incidence and agreement To attempt more 
would be to enter on the trackless wddemess of perpetual and almost 
imperc^tible distinctions between the modes^ forms^ and uss^s of con- 
stitutions, the most nearly resembkng each other,^^ving, as Fei|pHi8on 
the Historian has remarked m reference to societies in general, to numap 
afiairs a variety m detail, which, mits full extent, no understanding can com^ 
prebend, and no memory retain ** 

Their personal and social charaetenstics — physical^ mental^ ajnd 
moral — These exhibit the ordinary mixture of good and had 
quahties which diatmguish a rude but not utterly savage state 
of society From th^ account given of their notions and prac- 
tices m regard to hospitahty, we almost fancy ourselves hsten- 
ing to a tale of Arab hfe From the representation given of 
their prmciples of honesty and the circumscribed limits of their 
respect for prop^y, we almost fancy ourselves transported 
back to the days of Bobm Hood or Rob Roy, whose guiding 
maxim has been happily embodied in the Imes — 

“ The good old rule, the simple plan. 

That he should take who has the power. 

And he should keep who can.*’ 

Their favounte phrase is that they seize whatever they like 
best,’’ which happens unfortunately to be, as Mr Brown 
remarks, just those thmgs which their neighbours also most 
esteem — property of the solid kind — cattle, nee, and implements 
of husbandry ” When returning from the plains which tradition 
delights to picture as having once belonged to their own ances- 
tors — laden with the spoil or black maju” levied on their low 
land neighbours, we may almost fancy the Khond chief mdig* 
nantly vindicating himself in the words of Roderick Dhu — 

** These fertile plams, that softened vale. 

Were once the birthright of the Gael 
The stranger came with iron hand. 

And from our fathers rent the land 
Where dwell we now > See rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell 
Pent m this fortress of the north, 

Thmk’st thou we will not sally forth 
To spoil the spoiler as we may. 

And from the robber rend the prey ?” 

But it is time to hear Csqitam MacphersCn — 

** The Khonds are distinguished by hodUy strength and sjnninetiy Their 
height IS about the average standard of Hindus in the pemnsula. The 
muscles of the hmbs and body are clean and bolcUy developed The 
IS dear and glossy, its cdour rangmg from & j^ht bambu to a deem copper 
shade The foren^ is full and expanded cheek-bones are high and 
rather proxnmenti The nose is seldom, though occasionally, arcl^ and 
IB generally broad ^ the pomt The bps are full but not thick The 
mouth 18 rather large. The whole physn^omy » generally indicative of 

Q 
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latelligence and determmatioo, blended with good humour In theur per* 
fional demeanour they exhibit the easy bearing of men who are unconscmua 
of mfenonty, and rarely employ expressions of mere courtesy In salutatum 
they raise the hand perpendicularly above the head In meeting on the 
road, the younger person says, I am on my way,’* and the elder rephes, 
" go on ” 

^ey exhibit considerable tnielkctual capabilities They shew an aptitude 
for the perception of new ^cts and the comprehension of new relations 
Their views on any common subject on which they are well informed^ are 
cleat and discnxmnating This is true, more especially of the Patriarchal 
famihes Their own language has not been reduced to a wntten form In 
the absence of a vernacular* hterature, some of the Abbayas have betaken 
themselves to the study of the Hindu Shhstras whii^ they read with consi- 
derable ease f And their children are declared to exhibit a capacity for 
learning equal to that of Hindu youth of any caste Of the women, a cele- 

brated Khond chief, gave this cnaracter “ They are not,” said he, defi- 
cient m mtelligence , but they have this fault that wheiyre are at feud with 
our next neighbours we ne\ er dare intrust to them a pu^ose of war It would 
be strongly opposed, or mevitably revealed to some relative or friend whom it 
might endanger ” But, added he, with an expression of deep thankfulness, 
we can impart such designs to the youngest stnplmg ^ho can bear an axe ” 
Their natural moral qualities, good and bad, as m the case of all tnbea 
similarly circumstanced, are strongly marked and strangely contrasted 
They are highly distinguished for personal courage, bravery, and un- 
conquerable resolution They manifest a wild and passionate love of indi- 
vidual liberty, which is but partially subdued by the softening influences 
that usu^y accompany the hereditary possession of competence with free- 
dom, and which often unequivocally shews itself m the preference of death, 
in Its cruelest fonns, to the endurance of the least restramt Rather than 
brook any ihing like confinement, they have been known, by sternly refus- 
ing food, or tearing out their tongues by the roots, to perish Iheir 
attachment to the institutions of Tribe, Branch, or Hamlet, is compara- 
tively feeble , but their devotion to the persons of the Abbayas, or Patri- 
archal Chiefs, IS equal to any which the annals of humanity can record 
In pnvate fhendamps they are faithful ; and their fidelity to all public 
engagments is not less couspicuous But, while faithful to fnends withm 


* lake an rude nations, however, the Khonds have their soncrs and traditional 
legends Of tne former a few diaracterisUc ideces rendered into Eogbsh verse 
hy the well known O L B , lately appeared m the eolumas of the HuritarK One 
or two spedmens may be supplied hereafter 

f Scienee, m any proper sense of that term they have none Even in ArithmetSe 
th^ aiqiear to be deficient 

** They dio not,” says Lientenant HiU, * coant beyond twelve after which they say 
Rnnbarra Bmharra, &c. one dozen two do^en, &c Two dozen is also called 
Koreka aad twelve dozen Rittfi The Digallfi and others who have occasion to 
keep accounts, use the Unya method of numeration * 

Such deficiency In numeration \% quite chaTacteristic of rude tribes But in this 
respect the Khonds are in advanee of many Of some of the Amencan Indiana 
k veritably relatsd, that they could not reckon further than three, and had 
no name fior snmhars beyond it ' 

The fart above stated of aeooants being kept hi the Uriya langnage may account 
for the dtfereitoe between the nameraU as given by Dr MaxwcU and Lieut HiU 
In the list of the tomor they are aU or Sanskrit orMa throagh the medium of 
Uriya, which like Bengali and is bat an off-shoot from the great Sanskrit 

musk. In the list of the Imrmer, some at least of the numerals seem peculiar, 
suchas fme,nmdi> twoiHndd four, aaHgl, Be 
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tbeit 4 >wii tnbe, and honorable m the maintenance of special oompacta 
entered mto with commumties beyond their social sphere, the idea of 
pacific rights and obligations, considered as incidental to the mere fact of 
social existence, apart altogether from ties of natural ^dnity or aris- 
ing from express covenants, has not yet been attained Peace towards 
each other, and towards those who are alhed by convention express or 
impbed, is the rule , but hostihty, or war is equally the rule 

towards all mankind besides With respect to commumties beyond their 
own system, to which they are attached by no natural or artificial ties, the 
very idea of social or international rights and duties, has never entered their 
minds Accordingly, while the different tribes do restrain the conduct of 
their individual members towards each other, or towards those who may be 
associated in intimate alliance, such as the neighbouring Zemmdanes, they 
never attempt to impose any restnctions whatever upon man^s supposed 
natural pnvdege of acting freely for himself beyond the prescribed pale 
Within that p^e, a Khond is generally faithful, honest, and honourable , 
beyond it, be may be a robber, a spoiler, a plunderer, not only without loss, 
but w ith a positive gam of credit and character As contradistinguished 
from the idle roaming spirit of savage restlessness, the disposition of the 
Khonds is settled, industrious and labonous Their patient passive endur- 
ance under physical sufferings, the most excruciating and protracted, has 
been rarely paralleled — ^never surpassed As might be anticipated of such a 
people, they are " given to hospitality ” The duty is equally imperative 
upon all For the safety of a guest,’* say they, life and honour are 
pledged , he is to be considered before a child ” Eveiy stranger is an 
invited guest , and any person may acquire, under any circumstances, the 
privileges of the character by simply claiming them No person, whether 
Khond or Hindu, can appear at a Khond village without being mvited to 
enter , and the burden of public hospitality does not fall more upon the 
Abbaya than upon any one else There is no limit to the period* to 
which hospitality may extend A guest can never be turned away , and his 
treatment must be that of a member of the family Fugitives upon any 
account whatever, from the same or other Tribes, must be received dnd pro- 
tected If a man, even though a murderer, can make hia way by any 
means into the htmse of his enemy, it is considered a case of refuge, and he 
cannot be touched, although his life has been forfeited to his involuntary host 
by the law of blood revenge Sometimes, however, when an enemy or a cn- 
mmid thus makes himself a guest the house may be vacated , food may thus 
be refused to him, and he may be killed if he comes out. But such a pro- 
ceeding 18 very rarely considered justifiable. 

The evil quahties or mces that mar the moral constitution and tempe- 
rament of me Khonds are not less marked than their natural virtues 
Foremost we may place the spirit retaliation and revenge In cases 
of murder, revenge is recognized as an individual right, mherently be- 
longing to the nearest relatives of the deceased , only it is optioi^, without 
mcumng disgrace, to accept of private satisfaction or some substantial 
equivalent instead Moreover, the ideas of the Khonds on moral and social 
rights and duties being necessary few and vague, uncertain and perplex^ 


* Ihe inviolable sacredness attacked to the rite of hospitality was remarkably 
exemplified IB the case of Dora Bisaye He was their meet Ihey viewed with 
horror the violation of hospitafity ** Give up,” said the Bnfish GovemoMBt, * ^e 
tip Dora Bisaye and the othw leaders, and jour villages wiU cease to born and 
yourselves and your helpless wives aod ehadren will cease to enfier But, No,. 

Death Itself was braved in preference 
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tbemis often combined wi& cMdlike reason, on such objects a maturity m 
passion Hence it is tibat, apart from acknonrledged cases of bloods^d, they 
are often seen to gratify their bas^ appetites, indulge dieir resentment or 
revenge, with all thB selfishness, brutality, and head-strong fury of the 
barban^ In special cases, such as those connected with human sacrifice, 
there is p^odici^y mamfested a revoltu^^C cru^fy — a savage ferocity — that 
cannot be out-matched by the Indian scalputg-Knife or tomahawk To sdl 
this may be added the habit of lawless plunder, after the manner of iree- 
booters, in some , and an addiction to tne debasmg and unhumanizmg vice 
of drui^enness, in alL^ At the season of periodical intoxication — the blow- 
ing of the mow which their favorite spint is made, the country is 

literally covered with frantic and senseless gr^ps of men And ^ough 
usually the women share more sparingly m ibe liquor cup, they yet, on 
pubhc festival occasions, partake m every form of social enjoyment— food 
dnnk, extemporary songs, recitations and dancing — nnnghng freely and 
without shame with the other sex, both married and unmarried, in more 
than satumahan hcense and revelry, which often terminate in gross and 
namdess excesses, and as the guests are armed, not unfrequently m san- 
gmnary brawls 

Their Judicial Usages — Ciml and Criminal — There are cer- 
tain notions, sentimeats, or principles of nght and wrong which 
spring spontaneously from the natural reason or conscience 
^ese may be more or less dist<n1;ed or obscured, according to the 
ever varying circumstances of indiYiduals In the case of rude 
communities, they give birth to customs and usages^ which, with 
tbem» have the effect of lams In a loose way they constitute 
the imwntten rules and precedents for all judicial decisions 
Still, from the absence of acknowledged judges, in all cases, 
authoritatively to apply them, and of acknowledged magistrates, 
in all casei^ authontatively to carry them into execution, it 
must needs happen that mterminable disorders and inconvem- 
enoes must be the result Such, as might be expected, is the 
state of things among the Khonds They do not possess any 
thing like a code of written laws or statutes, passed by com- 
petent legislative authority, and held as obiigatoiy on the 
commumty at large With them traditional prescnption, or 

* ** The Blonds, says Lieut HiU^ ‘ are immoderate m their use of intoncatiag 
hqaers The forest does not produce the^oddy, viz ( Falma maxima) so prized by 

Khimda of the hdls , hut the abundluee of the Mow tree compensates for its 
ahaesce , from Bundarra of the Ganjam HUla it is found m the n^bbourhood of 
every hut, besides being m ma^ places thickly scattered Id the jungle In the villages 
of Nagpore large quantities of liquor called morora, are distilled from its flower, and 
eossumed by people of all denommatiozis publicly and pnvately ’* 

‘ llm Khonds,” says Hr Brown, are * a nation of dmukards ” They drink ** any 
thing, me strong the better ’* tie then adds one or two of his illustrative anec- 
dotes. A yofung man going up to a tent was olTered some spirits , first of one sort 
then ei aaotliei^— of whi^ hadraak off without any hesitation Several sotta of 
liqnors were thfCn mixed up n^th some ketchup attUhe shewed no repugnance but 
4raak all up with the ulmont A gentleman expressed a desire that he should 

see SLm Hakika one el the Shond ehieft, thonghf it was observed, it would be 
*<dkfllci^toflAdhim wdunr,”— hSs maxim being ** As mucii as X may so amch X 
wm drink aadmoreif I epn” 
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Hxtmemonal usag^ eap^Iies, in most casein the place of a statute* 
book« — 

" Ttie right of property is distinctly recognized Land is possessed without 
tenure^ the rights of possession being simply founded on priority of appro^ 
pnation or of culture In some quarters, the waste or unreclaimed land for 
pasturage or for jungle produce, is partitioned among the villages , m others^ 
not Landed property and agricultural stock descend exclusively m the 
male Ime, females being incapable of holding land In some districts, the 
eldest 8 <Hi receives an ^ditional share of both these species of property , in 
a few, they are equally divided Daughters participate equally m the 
persontd ornaments, household furniture, money and moveables , while their 
brothers are obliged to maintain them, and to contribute conjointly to the 
expense of their msurnages On the ^lure of heirs male, land becomes the 
property of the village, and is divided among its members When land is 
transferred by sale, the sdhng party goes with the intending purchaser to 
the village to which it is attached Summoning five respectable inhabitants, 
as witnesses, they proceed to the property The owner of it then mvokes 
the village deity to bear testimony that the portion of land speafied is abenat* 
ed by him, for ever, to the individual present, for a certain consideration 
He then dehvers a handful of soil to the purchaser, when the transaction is 
complete 

Cases of murder, manslaughter, and wounding are left very much to the 
operation of the law of private retaliation When the revenge of blood is 
foregone, the entire personal property of the murderer is awarded, m com- 
p^sation, to the representatives of the deceased For wounds inflicted under 
circumstances of extreme provocaticm, or in a drunken squabble, shght com- 
pensation 18 awarded If the injury be severe, or of a lasting nature a 
large equivalent in property is adjudged And m every case, the mjured 
party has a right to subsist in luxury at the expense of the offender, during 
the period of convalescence 

In cases of estabhshed matrimonial unfaithfulness the husband has a 
prescriptive right to put the seducer to death, while the guilty spouse, not 
being regarded as his property, is pumshable only by dismissal toher paternal 
home In cases of theft or of robbery, the restitution of the property ab- 
stracted, or the substitution of an equivalent, is alone required by Khond uss^e 
on tne first offence, but expulsion from the society follows upon its repetition 

More important questions, whether of property or of personal of^ce, 
are generally decided by the different Patriarchal Councils On such oc- 
casions, there is a formal examination of witnesses Of judicial tests the 

two most sacred are founded on die belief that nee, moistened by the blood 
of a sheep killed m the name of the earth god, will, if eaten by litigants, 
destroy the peijured , and that a portion of disputed sod, made mto clay 
will, if 8 walh}w^ by them, hai e a similar effect The common oaths are 
upon the skm tiger, from which animal destruction to the perjured is m- 
voked , upon a lizard skin, whose scalmess they pray may bfe their lot, if 
foresworn , upon the earth of an ant-hill, hke which they desire diat, if false, 
they may be reduced to powder , and upon a peacock^s feather ; — ^while the 
uaivers^ ordeals of boiling water, oil, and hot iron are constantly resorted 
to Boundary hues, wlum determined by pubhe tnbunalSi are mm^ked by 
stones set up with renewed sanctions, m the presence of the Abbaysu 
liberal entertauunent of ikt members of ev&ty tnbunal with neSf fiesh, mid 
liquor, at the conclusion eff the proceedings, falls m all cases, as costs of 
suit, upon the loemg party ” 

77mr Arts and Manufactures — Tbt number, the vaaciety, and 
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the constant increase of arts and manufii^tures may well be re- 
garded as a test of advanced and still advancmg civilization In 
a rude state of society the range of these is at once limited and 
stationary In the rudest state of all, — ^where men live, solely 
on undressed roots and fhuts, insects and reptiles, while they 
are content simply to cover iheir nakedness with a few leaves 
or untanned skins of beasts, — ^they can scarcely be said to e:anst 
at alL Into so low a state as this none of the Khond tnbes of 
which we have learnt has ever sunk. Hunting and war have 
Gsdled mto existence their axes, bows and arrows. Their hus- 
bandary has called for a species of plough and otifier agncultu- 
ral instruments Their mode of domestic economy has made 
them acquamted with vanous processes of preparing food, 
distilhng hquor, extracting oil, and working in clay Their 
habit of dress — ^which consists m wearing a single piece of 
coarse cloth, either white or checquered, from twelve to twenty 
cubits in length, girt round the loms, with its extremities 
flowing loose behind — has made some slight demand on the 
operations of the loom and the dyer , wMe the fondness of 
the women for brass armlets and anklets, and small nose and 
ear ornaments of gold and silver, has led to some acquaintance 
with the art of workmg in metals. The style of their habita- 
tions has created a species of architecture Each man constructs 
his own dwelling, which is usually formed of strong boards, 
joined together and frequently plastered inside — ^the roofs being 
thatched. Several of these dwellings, — arranged in two rows, 
80 as to form a street mcreasing gradually in width towards the 
centre, and having a strong barrier at each end formed of logs 
and planks — constitute a village A Khond village, — which 
IS m general beautifully situated, either by a clump of trees, or 
at the bases of the wooded hills, or on the ^olls of the 
vallies — lasts on an average about fourteen years. When it 
begins to decay, it is not repaired, but a new one is built on a 
different site, and none of the oldmatenala are used. Yet even 
here, the stationary, unimproveable, unprogressive, monotonous 
state, so characteristic of barbarous society, is strikingly ma- 
nife^^ Eorty or fifty houses constitute a village Now, 
** one uniform plan of buildmg,’’ says Mr Brown, appears 
to prevaal — ^which plan all must follow ^ Moreover, ** the 
hocffies are as uniform as the towns One uniform plan obtoms 
ammigst like the cells of a bee-hive, the one is the fiac- 

^oule ci the othmr* ""The patncian and {debeian — ^if such dis- 
tmehon indeed isGsU amongst fhem — are lodged the same. 
They eat, dbep^ andpmorm all the daUes of life m pre- 
dsdiy the some sortx)f jial»^cm ” 
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Pefbre oondnding the subject of “ arts and manufiictures,” it 
IS proper to state, that, with the exception of some of the 
tribes m tike Southern districts, who practise tiie arts of work- 
ing in iron and clay, the mountain fronds themselves regard 
the occupation of agnoultnre, varied by the pursuits of war 
and of the chase, as almost exclusively honorable How, 
^en, it may be asked, do they manage to maintam this exclu- 
siveness The reason is obvious From time immemonal, 
fatniliftB of the Panahs or low Hindu castes, or rather Hmdu 
outcastes, have settled amongst them, viz the Panwas* or 


♦ As this IS by far the most important class of settlers it is proper to enter into 
some farther detail concemme: them The name by which they are known among 
the Khonds is * Bombango * It is in the low country that they are denominated 
by the Hindu appellation of ‘‘ Panwa* or weaver “ The Panwa/ says Cap- 
tain Macpherson, * is proverbially indispensable to every Khond hamlet His 
duties are to provide human victims , to carry messages such as summonses to 
council or to the field , to act as musician at ceremonies, and to supply the village 
with cloth, of which the Khond allowance is a yearly garment ** He uses both the 
Khond and Uriya languages Again m his Report of the Southern districts Cap- 
tain Macpherson thus writes — 

Of the origin or the history of any of these races nothing oertain is known The tradi- 
tion of the Khonds respecting the Domhango is that they have sprung generally irom the 
liUcit offspring of Khond women and from that ot Hmdu wumen wKo have visited the 
* hills for traffic or during times of famine And it is certain that the descendants of several 
families of the Gkmr Castt who removed from Souradah to the lulls during a drought which 
occurred about fifty years ago are now regarded as pure Domliango 
This class of people is attached by families to particular Khond Tribes by whose names 
they are distinguisheil as the Sjalinga Dombango but they treqnently change their place 
of residence and their protectors In the country betwixt Kimeoy ana Boad their social 
position is seen to range between a state approaching to eqiiality with the Khonds and one 
borrlering upon servility But they no where attain to the former point nor sink distinctly 
to the latter Thej are alwaj a infenor and protected but are always free The Khonds 
in some districts rarely and m others frequently buy their daughters for vrives but save m 
some parts of Bodoghoro alone they never give their children to them in return 
The Dombat^ may and frequently do acquire land by purchase but as the full rights of 
Citizenship in a TVibe attach to the possession of propertv in its soil —'rights which involve a 
1 irclc of mutual responsibilities both for pnvate engagements and for public conduct — ^the 
Khonds practically prevent as much as possible theu acquisition or their long retention of 
such property The Dombango with the rare exceptions of those who possess land in 
certain quarters have no voice in the public councils of the Khonds although they con- 
stantly sway them in pnvate Their proper occupations are said to be weaving trade 
and theft As the brokers and interpreters on all occasions betwixt the Khonds and 
Hindus they manage the whole commerce of the hills They are the musieUns 
at festivals and they provide the humam victims m the sacrifiemg districts by 
kidnapping or purchasing them m the low country and occasionally by the sale of 
their own offspring They keep up constant mtercourse and connection by mamage with 
the families of their race who live in the low country near the Ghats and those at les^ 
in Souradah uniformlv call a priest fh>m the hills for the performance of their domestio 
ceremonies They are o' the Khond religion and frequently act as Jauxus or pnests for 
its lesser rites but the families who reside in the tracts under the hills have acquired many 
ideas of Hinduism On changing their residence from a sacrifieine tract, to a district 
which does not sacrifice they are not free from the imputation of easily adapting their 
system of faith to their interests The Dombango m the Northern districts are unwarhke 
In their habits in some of their Southern tracts they are held to be quite equal to the 
Khonds in courage 

character of this race forms a striking constrast in all ifa features to that of the 
Khonds and cunously exemplifies the power of circumstimees to pnaduce mmnd and 
intellectual diversity The masters of the soil form a bold free rude uborious vaountam 
peasantry of simple but hot undignified manners open, fisithfril aari upright in their 
conwet Miiotts and sinoeiemtlieir superstition well iafonhed of their rights and resolute 
to defend them The Dombango excluded from property in land and mm the power to 
msetlee the only honorable an and depressed by a sense of social mferimitT are with 
toe exception of those in some retired distnets a mean false mercenary toievito race who 
Jive «h^y upon the Ignorance, the superstition snd theindm^of the primitive peo^ 
as low prim,hruk0n and pedto, syeophutoand cheats, 
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weaver $ the Lohara or ironsimth , the Romaru or Potter > the 
Grouro or faerdaman , the Sundi or distiller * These, m their 
different capacities, xminu&cture most necessaries, and otherwise 
^rform sundry handicraft and indispensable menial services 
Though generally treated wiUi kindness, the whole of these 
constitute an infenor, protected, or even servile race They 
can in no case, in the northern districts, hold lands , and in 
many of the pecuhar fyrma and ceremonies of the rulmg class, 
they are not ^owed in any way to partiapate 

Their professional uscyes^Martial and Agncultural — Arts 
and manufactures, as we have seen, are not accounted honor- 
able among the Khonds. But this is by no means singular 
A distaste for handicraft or sedentary employment of any kind, 
and an ardent thirst for exciting occupations, such as hunting 
and war, have ever been distinguishing marks of a people so 
circumstanced. It was so among the petty states of ancient 
Greece, and until recently the clans of Scotland. To define, 
strengthen, and secure the rights both of the mdividual and the 
community is one of the highest triumphs of civilization But, 
where rights are unsettled and undefined, wrongs must be 
frequent, and recourse must be had to violence for that redress 
which no law exists to afford When the right of rediessmg 
his own wrongs is left to every individual, injuries are felt most 
deeply, and revenge is sought with unrelenting rancour ” This 
IS precisely the state of things among the Khonds Their 
rights are ill defined , wrongs are very frequent , and the right 
of retaliation and revenge is frilly conceded And when they do 
war, it is, says Mr Brown, to exterminate not subdue , for 
revenge and not honour They destroy without mercy , nei- 
ther age, sex, guilt or innocence is spared ” The following is a 
summary of Captain Maepherson’s statements in reference to 
the two great departments of honorable employment — war and 
peacefril agricultural industry — 

All the Khonds are, from their earhest years, trained to the profession 
of arms. Their weapons consist of the shng, the bow and arrow, m the use 
<A whidi they are peculiarly dexterous, and an axe with a blade very curious- 
ly curved, and a long handle that is defended by brass plate and wire 

No shields ore used They usually l^are for hostilities by sundiy pro- 
pHaateny ofienngs to the god of war They adorn themselves for like 
most rude nations, as for a feast They carefully tnm tbeir hur, plait^ m 
a4at emde on ihe right side of the head, where it is fastened with an wa 


* The existence of these ahissn end servile desses led at first to the snppositioa 

that the distineUoa and dandon of castM existed among the Khonds Mr Brown 
was ev«i led to haagise that tiie Stmdt ** firom many ehcnmstsaccs ** was the 
pciiiei|»\ caste** Brnithls wseplatiily aimstahe The Stmdi is no easte or chuM 
of Khonds at eU, but eae of the amsaeseehMses of aetdeieamoagat ihM 
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piix and adorned with peacock’s feathers, or cock’s tail plumes, and bound 
vnUr a thread of scarlet cloth From the neck to the loins the combatants 
are often protected by skms, — cloth beinf( wound round their lejfs down to 
the heel, but the arms quite bare They advance with blowing of horns and 
beating of gongs The women follow behind, carrying pots <rf water and 
food for refreshments , and the old men, who are past takmg an active diare 
in the strife, accompany for the sake of giving advice and encouri^ement The 
priest, who in no case bears arms, gives the signal to engage, by flounshing 
an axe in the air and shouting defiance They often commence with sling- 
ing showers of stones handed by the women When they approach nearer, 
arrows are thrown in flights At length single combats spring up betwixt 
individuals , and when the first man falls, all rush to dip their axes m his 
blood and liack his body to pieces The right hands of who are slam 
are cut off, heaped m the rear beside the women, and afterwards hung up on 
the trees of the villages Of the wounded, many die from their entire ignor- 
ance of the simplest heading processes* The dead are earned away and 
burned on funeral piles 

From such sanguinary and revolting scenes, there is some relief in turning 
aside to contemplate the occupations of the Kbonds during the intervals of 
peace ITiese are chiefly of an agnculturdl character Their distinct recog- 
nition of the right and consequent distribution of property, and of the law 
of inheritance as essentially involved therein, is eminently favourable to tlie 
spirit of individual mdustry , — a spirit which is in direct antagonism to the 
characteristic sentiment of unbroken barbarism — ^that labour is at once an 
evil and a degradation 

* With the exception of a few distncts, in which the arts of working m iron 
and clay are cultivated, the occupation of agriculture, varied by the pursuit 
of war and of the chase, is mmost exclusively regarded as honorable 
Being therefore pursued with no ordinary degree of skill and ener^, it 
results in no small share of rural affluence They have large herds of 
bullocks and buffaloes and swine, numerous flocks of fine goats and abund- 
ance of poultry Rice of several sorts, oils, millets, pulses, fruits, tobacco, 
turmeric and mustard, are the most important species of bill produce 
These are often bartered in exchange for salt, doth, brass vessds and orna- 
ments With the exception of cowries, the use of money was, until recently, 
nearly unknown The value of all property is estimated m lives ,” a 
measure that requires some adjustment every tune that it is applied, — a 
bullock, a buffaloe, a goat, a pig, a fowl, a bag of gram, a set of brass, or 
any thing else that may be agreed upon, being each and severally regarded 
as a life ’ The whole community consists of one class, viz that of allodial 
proprietors of the soil There are no renters of land, nor labourers for lure 
Each petty freehold consists of a portion of the irrigated soil of the valley, 
which 18 minutely sub-divided, and of a tract of the upland which is hdd 
in much larger portions At the season of labour, the Khond rises at day- 
break Before quitting bis cottage he eats a full meal, of which goat’s or 
swine’s fiesh usuallv forms a mit Yoking his team or shouldermg his axe, 
he sallies forth for the day When employed in ordinary work, as at the 
plough, he labours without intermission until three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when he bathes m the nearest stream. But when his toil is more severe, as 
in felhng wood, he rests to eat a mid-day mess which is brought to him. to 
the field At evening, when he returns home, his meal has the addition d 
hquor and tobacco During harvest and seed-time, the women share m 
every form of field labour, to their share it often falls to watch the village 
cattle by tunw ” 

H 
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Tknr diseases and remedies — The most prevalent diseases are 
fever^ inflammation in the bowels, and small pox. The first of 
these may be said to be a periodical visitor, the second is 
usually brought on by excess of drinking , — ^whde the last fre- 
quently rages as a desolating epidemic Such being the case, 
it may, at ]&t sight, appear somewhat surpnzmg that amongst 
the I&ionds the use of medicine is unknown. 

To external wounds they may apply the earth of an ant-hill 
made mto a warm mud, or a poultice of millet , they may also 
apply, in extreme cases, the actual cautery to the belly — using 
a hot sickle over a wetted doth But be their mtemal ailments 
what they may, they use no medicmes of any sort This, how- 
ever, IS nothmg but what might be expected of a people circum- 
stanced as the Khonds It has often been noted that in the 
earhest ages we find no mention made either of physicians or 
medicines for the cure of internal maladies, or those diseases 
which proceed from the disorder of the humours ” And what 
18 true of the earliest ages, is equally true of every existing 
race situated as the people of those earliest ages were But 
how are we to account for this state of things ? It cannot be 
attributed solely to the difficulty of discovering the specific • 
virtues and properties of different herbs The repeated obser- 
vations and experiments, made partly from choice, partly from 
necessity, could not fail, if nghtly noted, to lead ultimately to 
a discovery of the medicmsd effects and qualities of various 
natural products But the truth is, that in all ages and coun- 
tries, the invariable tendency of ignorance and superstition has 
been to refer sickness in general, and especially sickness in any 
unusual form, to supernatural causes or agencies Of course, 
whenever this persuasion prevailed, there could be no expecta- 
tion of aid from the apphcation of any merely human art Con- 
sequently it IS to the ministers or interpreters of the Divine 
wiU, in other words, to the priests^ or to coryurers of some des- 
cription, that recourse would be haA It was long ago remarked by 
CelsuB, the celebrated physician, that the barbanans ^^imagmed 
that all internal diseases come immediately from the Gods, 
and that they applied to them only for their cure ” In such 
a case, ** mcantations, sorcenes and mummenes of various 
sorts’^ would be resorted to and employed mstead of medicme 
The New Zealanders, it is said, believe that whenever any 
person is sick, his illness is occasioned by the Atua or deity, 
m the shape of a lizard preying upon entrails.” And by 
Dr Taylor, m his Natural History of Society, it has been 
very properly remarked, that substantially similar is the 
impression, and similar the resources of ignorance m every 
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country " In some parts of Ireland,” says he, an unfortu- 
nate child suffering from rickets or consumption is declared to 
he fairy-struck” In other cases the patient is believed to be 
hterally “bewitched.” Accordingly, he adds, “the use of 
^ells and charms is not quite banished from our own land. 
The wnter has one in his possession^ given him as an infalli- 
ble remedy for toothache, by one who so firmly beheved 
in its efficacy that he made its unfortunate failure a cause 
of quarrel” And he mentions the case of a young man of 
respectable family, who sewed the verses of wmch flus spell 
consisted in his sister’s petticoat, really behevmg that they 
would ease her of her toothache Now, how exactly all thw 
presents the state of things among the Khonds, the following 
statements from Captam I^cpherson will amply shew — 

In cases of sickness^ as of every other species of misfortune^ it is the 
dut) of the pnest to discover the real or supposed causes, in the immediate 
displeasure of some deity, or of some ancestor nngratified by food and 
honours This he attempts to do, by resorting to charms, incantations, and 
other magical arts Seating himself by the aiEicted person, the priest, taking 
some nee, divides it into small heaps, each dedicated to a god whom he names 
He then balances a sickle with a thread, places a few grains upon each end, 
• and calls all the gods by name The sickle is slightlj^jlgitated A god has 
come perching by the offering The pnest declares his name and lays down 
the sickle He then counts the heap of nee dedicated to that god , if odd m 
number, the deity is offended , if even, he is pleased In the former case, 
the pnest becomes fuU of the god, shakes his head frantically with dishevelled 
hair and utters wild incoherent sentences The patient addresses the god 
m his minister, inquiring humbly the cause of lus displeasure He refers to 
his neglected worship, sorrow is professed and forgiveness prayed for , and 
the sacnfices prescribed by the pnest are instantly performed. Deceased 
ancestors are invoked in the same way as gods, and appeased by offenngs of 
fowls, nee, and liquor The consecrated nee with the brass vessels used in 
these ceremonies are the perquisite of the priest ” 

Their magical and other superstitions usages — Under the last 
head notice has been taken or the manner m which, in the case 
of internal maladies, the Khonds, hke all unenhghtened people, 
have substituted the spells, charms, or incantations of the 
pnest for the medicines of the physician But this is not a 
sohtary mstance of resort to mysterious and the super- 
human The constant tendency of aU umnstructed and super- 
stitiously disposed minds is to fancy, not to investigate, causes — 
promptly to ascribe phenomena to imagmary agencies, instead 
of patiently endeavoum^ to detect the real ones — to multiply 
the number of mfiuences, natural and supernatural, rather than 
attempt to simplify and generalize them. Hence the strong 
and fervent behef of the ignorant of all lands in ail sorts of 
non-desenpt beings, such as wizards and witches, ma^ciatis 
and sorcerer^ augurs and astrol<^rs, diviners and coqurers, 
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who are m league with diverse invisible and powerful beings 
that are supposed to control and regulate the destuues of 
man — and in all sorts of non-descnpt influences, such as 
spells and tahsmans, sorceries and incantations, witcheries 
and charms, omens and auspices, the second sight and the 
evil eye On this prolific head to adduce examples were as 
needless as it would be endless* Suffice it to say that the 
Khonds, like all people similarly circumstanced, are in the habit 
of attributing to the mterposition of some superior and invisible 
power, every unusual occurrence m the works of nature or the 
events of life — ^the thunder, the drought, the murrain among 
cattle, the epidemic or the pestilence that mows down its thou- 
sands of human victims And with the view of avertmg such 
evils or of mitigating their rage, all manner of superstitious 
uasages have been instituted 

For the present, however, we shall simply advert more parti- 
cularly to their belief m magic and witchcraft, because of cer- 
tam peculiarities, both in theory and practice, which have been 
connected with it On this subject Captam Macpherson, 
m one of his unpublished reports, remarks — 

“The belief of thc^enniah Khonds upon the subjects of Witchcraft, 
Sorcery and Magic influences in a considerable degree nearly all their habits 
of life , and they retain -wilii respect to them, nearly unmodified, the ideas of 
the Maliah Khonds of this quarter But while the Hill Iribes exact com- 
^sitions, in the spirit of their usages, for injuries inflicted bj those arts, the 
SLhonds of the low country, following an ancient but long disused Hindu 
practice, have, until very recently, assigned to them the extreme penalties 
which have been generally their meed ^ewhere 
The views of the Khonds upon this subject arc chiefly founded upon their 
peculiar doctrine, that death is not the necessary and appointed lot of man , 
but that It may be incurred, either as a special penalty for offences against 
the gods, by their appointment, or by magical agency purely human 1 he 
gods are held to inflict death either by ordmarj means, as by a vound re- 
ceiled in battle, or by the agency of men who are endowed by them with the 
power of transformation (c&edMIeepa) iihich enables them to assume the 
forms of wild becists for the purpose of destruction, or to entef into other 
men’s bodies to caase disease and death And this gift is considered to be 
very commonly dispensed, as the Khonds, at least of these Districts, attri- 
bute all deaths by tigers to persons so endowed , for they believe that the 
gods did not create the tiger to prey upon man, but to hunt to provide food 
for him , — ^much game being left to them by this animal m the open cultnat- 
ed spots in the rsulies where it generally strikes down its prey , and all sick- 
ness IS, m the same way, attributed immediately to a god, or to a man, who 
IS thus gifted Mofftcums are, however, believed to have acquired the power 
to take away life at pleasure , without reference to the will of the gods, by 
darkisnd impious arts which are purely human 
Against the class of sorcerers gifited by the gods, those who haie suffered 
by them frequenliy nse, to compel them by threats of plunder and by vio- 
Imce and by levying hc^vy compositions, to promise to cease to afflict them 
But the llle^cian expenences a different doom In Pondaoole, until very 
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recently* be expiated hia crime in the flames* at a stake which was placed 
dose by the funeral pile of hia victim 

A person whose testimony may be imphcitly rebed upon, saw three per- 
sons suffer death in this way at Pipolpanka in Pondacole in the years 1&34 
and 1835 A foolish looi^ing old woman was pointed out to me in a neigh- 
bouring village, for whom the faggots had been several times prepared* but 
who had escaped from the introduction of our authority into Souradah 
The guilt of Sorcerers and Magicians is always ascertained and declared by a 
priest, and the imputation, whatever may be the consequences, appears to be 
never denied by the accused ” 

TTieir Mythology — It has been a question whether any race 
or tnbe of men has ever sunk so low as to have lost all traces 
or impressions of a superior invisible power Our own per- 
suasion IS altogether on the negative side And we think 
that they who advocate the contrary, do so, very much, from 
confounding the form with the sulwtance — ^the name with the 
reahty But this is not the place to weigh the merits of this 
controversy On one point, all would be agreed— that if there 
be a people any where, totally insensible, not merely to the 
being of a distinctly conceived Divinity, but to all impressions of 
the existence of any superior invisible agency ichatsoevery that 
people, both intellectually and morally, must mevitably be 
sunk to the dead level of the brute creation 

To this lowest depth the Khonds have certainly never been 
reduced At first it was very diflScult to ascertain what their 
behef, in this respect, really was On this subject Mr Bussel, 
even in his second Ileport, could only say that their religion 
appeared to consist of the worship of the Earth and the 
Sun” And Mr Brown, m his first paper in the Calcutta 
Christian Observer, writes thus doubtfully, “ Of their mytho- 
logy, if any really exists, we have no mean® of knowing at 
present, and the history of byegone ages who can tell^^” 
Again, " They appear to consider the Earth a Deity, whom 
they sometimes call Deirne, or some such name, and they 
pay a kind of adoration to the sky and the elements ” And 

en in his second communication to the Observer, some months 
later, the Revd Gentleman ^as able to add little or nothing 
on this vitally important subject 

Captain Maepherson, hoifvevei, has succeeded in pounng 
a stream of light on the whole subject The Ehonds have 
their Divimties. These have ansen from the deification of 
the most prominent forms of the sensible universe, or rather 
of the powers which are believed to animate and control 
these forms, or, from the deification of those preter-natural 
agents which are siqiposed to direct and mfluence the lead- 
ing events and pursuits of life But, with these are often 
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blended or associated the most awful and mysterious notions 
of a supreme potter, whose attnbutea are vaguely conceiv- 
ed, and therefore confused, perplexed and undefined — making 
up but a dim barren abstraction in the minds of men m- 
capable of forming distinct ideas of existence or energy, not 
immediately denv^ fiom the sphere of their sensible experi- 
ence Apart from this all-comprehending or supreme power, 
which, appantion-hke, flits up and down the chambers of 
a fearful fancy, without shape, form, or substance, physical or 
metaphysical — the Khond Deities may be convemently divided 
into two great classes — 

First — The superior or generally achtowledged Deities From the 
dependence of the Khonds on the earth as the proximate or immediate 
nounsher of their bodies, the * Earth**god’ or rather goddess, may well be 
placed at the head of their Pantheon She appears to be worshipped under 
two distinct characters, which, however, are seldom separately contemplated 
by her trembhng votanes — viz as the supreme power, and as the deity who 
presides over the productive energies of nature In the former character, 
she appears to recene distinct worship m one case only When atnbe 
engages m war with enemies of another race, her awful name is invoked, 
and vows of sacnfice are recorded in the event of success Her nature is 
purely malevolent, but she does not seem to interfere with the independent 
actions of other deities in their respective spheres, and she is nowhere 
peculiarly present As the divinity who presides over the operations of 
nature, the character and the functions of the Earth^goddess are defined 
with a couzsiderable degree of distinctness They reflect generally the leading 
wants and fears of an agncultural population She rules the order of the 
seasons, and sends the periodical rams Upon her depend the fecundity of 
the soil and the growth of all rural produce, the preservation of the patriar- 
chal houses, the health and increase of the people, and in an especial manner 
the safety of flocks and herds and their attendants She is worshipped by 
human sacrifices * She has no fixed corporeal shape, form, image, symbol. 


• On this subject additional li^bt has been thrown in Captain Macphesson*s secood 
nnpubh bed Report, as the following important extract will shew — 

VVhiietbe whole Khond race professes the same nature worship and adores the same 
powers which animate and control the sensible forms ot the tmiverse upon whose functions they 
chiefly depend and the divine energy as associated with certain abstract ideas and senti- 
ments and local objects the tribes ot the northern tracts (the only portion of the sacrificing 
population whose opinions I have had an opportunity to ascertain exactly) rega^ the earth 
goddess a si^reme — and at the same time attribute to her in her character of regent of the 
oi^rations of nature pure malevolence towards man and they believe that while no 
observances or eimrse of conduct can change her malignant aspect into benignity hermalevo 

Of “fo 

“P®” ‘''e pU'er hind Kern to believe that the Sun 
Uod and the Barth Goddess exercise an equal and joint suprcmacy-wformmg an inseparable 
f towarfs mankind is asenbed to them on the contrary they are 

oteerve their ordinances and discharge flielr ntes 
of dejwMtng m oflferu^they abhor the inhuman ritual of the Northern 

wtthdete.tat.on any.emblance 

^ endless diversity of opinions an infinite variety 

widely spread people upon every pomt of thefr 
vague fluctuating ^ ameftned superstition some of me leadmg doct%M of which I 
have a^mpted to seise and to fix in £uu:t language and itfa tobe exSwted that^ two 
vj ^ ^ ^4®** which I have f um to prevail respectively amoiunt the most 

Kort^m Tribes which piactice the nte of saenflee, and the most 8oatUem”^be which 
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or temple But slie togetlier with the other superior gods, may temporarily 
assume any earthly forms at pleasure , as, for instance, that of the tiger as 
convement for purposes of wrath 2 — It is easy to understand why, 
among a cluster nf jealous tribes which det^d entirely upon the soil, 
a God of Limits,^^ should be umversally and signally acknowledged He 
16 adored by sacnfices, human and bestiaL Particular points upon the 
boundaries of distncts, fixed by ancient usage and generally upon the 
highways, are bis altars , and these demand each an annual victim, who is 
either an unsuspecting traveller struck down by the priests, or a sacrifice 
provided by purchase 3 — The sun and moon are universally regarded as 
deities by the Khonds, but to neither the “ Sun-god ** nor the “ Moon-god ” 
is ceremonial worship addressed They are acknowledged by a simple 
reverence, which is paid to them when visible upon every occasion of public 
solemnity, whether rehgious or not 4 — The “ God of Arms has m every 
Khond Milage a grove sacred from the axe, in the centre of which, beneath 
a spreadmg tree, his symbol, a piece of iron about two cubits m length, is 
buned. To no Khond Deity is worship more assiduously or devoutly paid * 


abstain from it will be foimd to approximate to blend and to mn into each other in every 
possible way But the conclusion at which 1 have a rived in opposition to preconceived 
views with respect to these two sets of ideas and to the distinct ntuals which spring 
from them is this ~that they are equally ancient and origmal— that the tribes which do not 
now offer human sacrifice have not relinquished that rite as other barbarous races have 
done either in consequence of impressions received through contact with superior civilization 
oras the result of grwual mental development for they are decidedly behind the northern 
population which offers sacrifice m respect of the number and the vane^ of those 
impressions and in point of general advancement But that those non sacrificing tribes 
entertain ideas of some of the attributes of God with which the nte is mcompatible 
have always held it m abhorrence 

* The following war lyric is one of the specimens of Khond poetry referred to 
in page 42 — ^ 

Great God of Battles Oh, fomve 
(For thou our wants and weakness saw) 

If we so long have seemed to live 
Regardless of thy glorious law 
Our herds were few our fields were bare 
Our bravest warriors bowed with care 

2 

But how Fate scowleth on the foe 
And famine haunts each cot and bower 
And some the fever blasts lay low 
And some the gaunt wild tieasts devour 
Unnerved is many a manly limb 
And many a >outbful eye is dun 

3 

OhLahaPennd Lord of strife 
Watch all our weapons as thine own 
And at each mark of mortal life 
Direct the shaft and burl the stone 
Make wide the wounds on every frame 
Deface the dead the living maun 

4 

Oh let our ponderous axes fall 
Like blows of death iVom tiger s paws 
Or crush bone flesh and garb ana all. 

As twixt the fierce hyena s javrs 
Let arms not ours as brittle be 
As long pods of the Karta tree 

5 

Bach aim misguide unnerve each hand 
Of those to mock our might that dare 
Make all theirweapons ligbt as sand. 

Or Mowa blossonm borne on air 
Or let our wounds ooiek dry again 
As blood drops on the dusty plain 
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Success m arms is carefuliy ascnbed in every case to liis immediate interpo- 
sition — never to personal vmour , and it is in the power of the pnest upon 
any occasion to prevent war by simply declaring him to be ^favourable 5 — - 
The Khonds being much given to hunting, there w a " God of HunUng,” 
who must always be propitiated by parties proceeding, usually m the hot 
weather, to the chase Such parties generally consist Of from thirty to fifty 
persons who dnve and mob the game, kiUing it with their bows, slings, and 
axes They seem now to be orinanly unaccustomed to the use of 
poison for their arrows 6 — In cases of barrenness, the pnest is imme- 
diately put m requisition He takes the woman to the place of confluence of 
two streams, spnnkles water over her, and makes an offering to the 
God of Births , and the same deity is umformly appealed to when any 
animal fails in fertihty 7 —The fchonds being greatly subject to the 
ravages of the small pov, there IS a "God of Small Pox,^* who, they say, 
" sows that disease upon maidiind as men sow seed upon the earth ” 
When a village is threatened wi^h the dreadful scourge it is deserted by 
all save a few persons who remain to offer the blood of bufaloes, hogs, 
and sheep, to the destroying power The mhawtants of the neighbour- 
ing handets attempt to prevent his approach by planting thorns in the 
path which lead towards the infected place 8 — ery knoll and emi- 
nence in the Khond country has a name and a divimty, called the " Hill- 
God,’* but as from him little is to be hoped or feared, to him no formal 
worship IS addressed 9 — That timber may never be wanting m case 
of accidents from fire or from enemies, a considerable groie, generally 
of saul, IS uniformly dedicated by every village to the " Forest God , ’ 
whose favour is ever and anon sought by the sacrifice of birds, hogs, 
and sheep, with the usual accompaniments of nee and an addled egg 
The consecrated grove is religiously preserved — the young trees being 
occasionally pruned, but not a twig cut for use without the formal con- 
sent of the ^^age and the formal propitiation of the god 10 —Among 
a people who depend so much on regular and copious supplies of ram, it 
It not to be wondered at that there should be a " God of Rain 
When there is a failure of this fructifymg element, a whole tribe gene- 
rally meets to mvoke the deity Quarrels are now forgotten or sus- 
pended All go forth, men, women, and children, accompanied by the 
loudest music — the men shouting and capering madly m the circles — to 
seek the God of Showers at some old appomted tree or rock While some 


May every axe wear mddy fane 
As hume we pant from vict ry g field 
And while women, proud and true 
Their stores of sweet refreshment yield 
May neighbonnng beauties seek our bowers 
Ana yeam to mix their blood with ours 


Our war gained wealth let all behold 
Brass vessels herds and scented lea^ 
Maids present to parents old 
The trophies of our struggle bnef 
And fowl and boffaloe and sheep 
Thy shtine in sacred blood shall steep 


e 

Oh Laha Pennh, God of war 
Not new the ftvor now we crave 
For thy fierce smile like land star 
W led to strife our ifothers hnive 
And we their sons when danger lonis 
Still bMil their honored God^ oim 
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keep up die dance without intenmseion, others strip and cook the victims, 
which are bullocks, sheep and hogs, and which are sacrificed with invocations 
by the priest 1 1 — Next to ram, the chief dependence must be on springs 
Hence the ** God of Fountains” is caressed with special favours, and sou^ 
with special ofienngs 12 — As the fulness of streams and nvulets must 
depend on the copiousness of ram and fountains, though there is a ** God of 
Hivers,” who is often addressed he is not honoured with any pecuhar ntes 1 3 
— As the Khonds, for the purpose of irngation carefully collect the waters 
of nils and brooks near their sources, by means of rude weak dams or bunds, 
there IS a * Grodoflanks” to whom they assiduously sacnbce sheep and 
fowls under the nearest tree, praying him to presen e their embankments 14. 
— Last of all, there is the ‘ Village God,” who is the guardian deity of 
etery hamlet, — the universal gentus loot He is the special object of domes- 
tic and familiar u orship 1 he ruin or prospenty of villages is m his power 
To him are voivs made and recorded m sickness , and in most undertakings 
bis aid and patronage are implored 

Second — The inferior, locid, or partially acknowledged Deities Besides 
the ancient, indigenous, and universally acknowledged divinities now enume- 
rated there are others of subordinate importance and limited sway fhese, 
for the most part, seem to be of local and accidental origin, and m many 
cases, obviously of modern growth As they are found chiefly in those 
distncts that are most exposed to impressions from Hinduism, it can be 
little doubted that the greater part owe their real paternity to that source 
In what manner Hindu ideas might ultimately be imparted, and Hindu 
, modes of worship incorporated with or engrafted on the simple stock of 
Khoncl traditions there is a recent illustrative example A moss-grown 
rock on the hill of Koladah, m Goomsur, which bore a rude natural resem- 
blance to a man seated on a tiger had been, from the remotest antimnty an 
object of superstitious veneration 1 he father of the late Ra| ah of GoDmsur 

in compliment to the Jakso Inbe, whose former territory included Koladah, 
built a temple near the spot, and placed within it the image of a man and 
tiger, of the best Hindu workmanship The gaudy idol remained entirely 
unnoticed while the Khonds continued to regard the rude natural image 
with unabated reverence In the year 181 o, however, when a British force 
took possession of Koladah, a party of Sepoys chanced to bi\ ouack m the 
temple iheir camp fire wasaUowed to scorch the idol , and a Vfiissalman 
contemptuously pncked the nose of the tiger with his bayonet Blood, say 
the Khonds, flamed from the wound, and a pestilence w asted the Lnglish 
camp, which proved that their divmity bad transferred his presence from his 
ancient h}ll to the new Hindu shrine Since then, the tiger rock has ceased 
to be in any degree an oluect of religious i egard , though it would seem that, 
for the present, his wormpv'ers have declined to follow him to his new abode 
I — In some places, a rude stone, smeared with turmeric, is worshipped 
under a name which signifies ” great Father god ’’ In one village his 
8} mbol IS enclosed within a small temple , m others, it is placed under a 
lofty forest tree where tradition generally records that a nft once roaiked his 
passage into, or emergence from, the earth To this imaginary being, are 
due two yearly offerings of goats, fowls, milk, nee, ghee, incense, and 
occasionally bufialoes — the one, at seed time , the other, at han est 2 — In 

the District of Nowsagur, a new deity has of late been adored, concerning 
whom the present Patriarch states, that be manifested himself in a matenal 
form, on the occasion of his own marmge The god was found m the 
large disb of rice, which, according to custom, his wife’s mother at that 
ceremony placed upon his head Its matenal is declared to be neither goldl, 
silver, wood, iron, stone, nor any other known substance. It is deposited in 

1 
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a «maU building or shrme, under the guardianship of a Hindu pnest^ who u 
entertained for this service 3 — lb two distncta^ the ** coneervative princi* 
or radier tihat of the statu quo” is worshipped on a lofty mountain 
blood of victiinfi 18 annually p<mred out before an unmense concourse 
of devotees, whose single aspiration is, **inay we ever live as did our fore 
fathers and may onr cMdren heredter live like us ” 4 — In another dis** 
tnct, another power or influence is worshipped, which is said to Lave arisen 
from the earth in the form of a piece of iron, and which may be regarded as 
the ** destructive prmciple ” It is flnnly believed that the tree, under which 
this deity is placed must die — ^that the water m which he is laid must be 
dned un — ^tbat the pnest in his service cannot expect to sunuve four years, 
while he cannot declme the fearful ofEce 5 — Besides these, there 
are several other local and minor tutelary deities One of these is Bahman 
Pennu, apparently the Brahman god Indeed, most of these are obviously 
of Hindu origin Besides, they are found in those parts of the country that 
are most exposed to such mroads , and where, moreover, tradition records 
the former existence of a Hindu city founded by Rama on his return from 
Ceylon And of this there can be no doubt, that the goddess K^h, the bakti 
or active energy and consort of Shiva, the destroyer or r^roducer, who is 
worshipped by the Hmdus of the surrounding portions of Onssa, has been 
veiy extensively added to the pumber of native Khond divinities , — though, 
every where, her worship is postponed, or held subordinate, to that of their 
own 

TTieir Priesthood — It would appear^ as indeed might be antici- 
pated from former statements, ^at onginally the wiief civil and 
sacerdotal offices were umted in the persons of the Abbayas, In 
some districts, this primitive union of offices is still perpetuated, 
in others, it has been wholly dissolved Where the Priesthood 
and Patnarchate are not combmed, the Civil and the Religious 
heads of tribes generally act in concert for the maintenance of 
the national observances, as well as from a sense of private 
interest, — the former, desiring to strengthen their hands as 
temporal rulers by the aid of superstition , the latter, aiming at 
influence through alliance with the secular authority In all 
cases, however, the priesthood lays claim to divme institution 
Each deity is believed to have onginally appointed ministers in 
every tnbe by which he was recognized. The office is heredi- 
tary, descending usually but not necessanly to the eldest son 
But no absolutely exclusive pnvilege is transmitted by descent 
The priestly office may be assumea by any one who cfaoses to 
assert a call to the service of a god — the mandate being 


* ** While the pninitive race thuf aspires to approach and to blend with the more 

dvillzed pecqile, a union which has taken place through plain motives at a single 
poiot, betwixt thmr supers titioiis, is worthy of observation 7 he Hindus, when 
tr ey assumed the Khond aoil, in some quar ers, adopted the chief Khond Diety, 
or rather dnad i f dmties as their Qram^Detaiaf or low Tutelary God under the 
uanm of Khondxtd and Brahmans have ever since officiated with Khonds at her 
shrine Her worship became partiaily confnsed with that of Durga hutitmstlU 
tHachsrged with regularity and pomp by this joint miiiUtiy ifetpAersoii^f 3ad 
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communicated m a dream or vision , — ^while the ministry of any 
divinity may, apparently, be hid aside at pleasure. Hence the 
Khond priestho^ has no tendency to form a caste, endowed 
with inherent, incommunicable, or untransferrable qualities and 
attnbutes — 

** Every Khond village has its pnest From the rest of the community he 
IS separated only in these two respects, — that he may not eat with laymen, 
nor partake of food prepared by their hands, though this rule does 
not extend to the liquor cup of which he freely partakes in common with 
others— and that he may not, m his own person, bear arms, thougfa^ in 
connection with warlike operations, he has manv special duties to dis- 
charge In accordance with the gener^ spirit of Khond society, the members 
of the pnesthood are perfectly equal in point of rank, although some degree 
of traditional precedence is necessarily enjoyed by the older priestly famihes 
They have neither privileges of rank nor endowments m any form Even 
their 01171 inherited land is not tilled by the common labour as is the custom 
among other tnbes Their simple prerogative consists in havmg an honor- 
able ^ace at all pubhc and pnvate festivals, in receiving perquisites of some 
value at ^ertam ceremomes, in occasional harvest ofierings of goo^ will 
when the deity to whom they minister has proved propitious 

It IS, of course, their special vocation to perform the prescnbed ntes and 
ceremonies in honour of the deities, whose wrath it may be desired to 
deprecate or whose favour to win But, besides such professional perform- 
ances, on them devolves the discharge of many other miscellaneous func- 
tions On the occasion of marriages, or births, or sickness, or deaths, or 
funerals, they have a part to act in the appointed ceremonies Again, when 
the place of an Abl^ya, whose race has become extinct, is to be supplied 
by popular election, the community is almost uniformly guided in its choice 
by the pnest, who does not omit on such occasions to consult, with vigils 
and fasting, the will of the deity And when, in the public council, a 
priest of venerable age and character demands, m language peculiarly 
modulated, ‘*will not men listen to those to whom god listens — the appeal 
18 rarely resisted From all this, it is evident, that, in spite of the theory 
of equality, the influence of the Khond priests, viewed as a body of mter- 
preters of the will of the deity, as mediators betwixt him and man, and as 
adepts m magical arts, must„ in general, not only be very great but practi- 
cally predominant 

In addition to the native pnesthood, a class of Hindus, whose number 
IS not considerable, is employed by the Khonds as co-adjutors m the service 
of the lesser diviDities , — while the Khond pnesthood conducts exclusively 
the worship of the Earth-goddess, and generally that of all the indigenous 
deities who are universally acknowledged ” 

Tketr rebfftous rites and ceremonies — human ^Tbe 

traditional ritual of the Khonds is exceedingly varied and 
extensive — each divinity being worshipped, according to modes 
that are supposed to be suited to its peculiar nature, character, 
and predominant attribute. There are no temples or hous^ 
consecrated to worship. All ceremomes are peifonned m ihe 
open air, in the presence of assembled multitudes , or m sohtary 
retired spots, sudb as groves and To recount all of 

these were alike endless and useless. Omitting all the restt, as 
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of inferior importance, we shall at once direct attention to the 
dreadful ceremonial hj which the Earth-goddess is propitiated 
— ceremonial which »nplj and awfully verifies the saying, 
that, where ** we find a warlike ferocious race, debating in 
cruelty and devastation, we may be assured that they will 
have deities delighting m slaugnter, and ntes polluted with 
blood.” 

The Earth-goddess being the principal divinity of the Ehonds, her 
worship IS that which engrosses the largest share of public attention It 
IS, moreover, that which, in itself, is most deeply fraught with trsgic 
interest , inasmuch as its central point consists in the offering of human 
sacrifices Of the origin of this sanguma^-y rite, the only recoveiable 
tradition among the K bonds is the following — * The Earth,”* sa) they, 
** was ouginall) a crude and instable mass unfit for cultivation, and for the 
convenient habitation of man Then, said the £ai ih-goddess, ** Let human 
blood be sjiilt before me ’ — and a child was sacrificed The soil became 
forthwith firm and productne, and the deity ordained that man should 
repeat the rite and live ” 'Ihus the Khond enjo)s the ordinary bounty of 
nattfte on the express condition of deprecating, by the cea^eless effusion of 
human blood, the malignity of the power which its great functions are 
controlled Ihis may well be pronounced the most characteristic and 
fundamental doctrine or principle of his ancestral and national faith , and 
eontnbuUon to the support of the ceremonial in which it is embodied 
may be regarded as an indispensable condition of association m a Khond 
Tribe 

Human sacrifices to the Eartb-goddess are either public or private The con- 
siderat ons on which the peiformance of public sacrifice is offered by a tube, 
or district, or village, arc generail) these Ist — It is considered necessary 
that every farm should share the blood of a human victim at the time when 
each of its principal crops is laid down, while a hariest oblaUon i$ deemed 
scarcely less necessary than the spring sacrifice , and it is considered in the 
last degree desirable that several offerings, according to tl e promise of the 
year, should intervene betwixt them 2 — Should the health of society at 
large be affected m an extraordinary degree, or should its fiocks or herds 
suffei from disease, or from the ra\ages of wild beasts, public expiations to 
the Earth goddess must be performer^ 3 — 1 he fortunes ol the Abbay a being 
regarded as the chief index of the disposition of the deity towards the 
portion of society o\er which he presides, the failure of hia crops< the loss 
of his farm stock, and sickness or death in his household, are considered as 
tokens of coming wrath which cannot be too speedily averted by public 
atonement with human blood. The private performance of bloody sacrifice 
IS deemed necessarv, when any extraordinary calamity marks the anger of 
the deity towards a particular house, as, for example, when a child, watching 
a flock, i^nshes b\ a tiger— the form which is beheied to be assumed by 
the Earth-goddess ior purposes of wiath On application to the priest, he of 
course refers the visitation to the neglected worship of the dread deity, and 
generally demands an immediate victim If this requisition cannot he 
eompkea with, a goat is led to the place of sacnfice, where its ear is cot off 


* The Bev Mr Brown £|vimra ns with another and slightly varying from of the 

tradltiim on this snbjeet , hut as aB such l^ndi^ns are merely legends of poUerier 
fUtntefioa, they may sMely be rejected ae ntterlv worthleM 
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and cast bleeding upon the earth — a pledge that must be redeemed bv 
human blood, at whatever cost, within the year 

From what has now been stated, it appears that the number of sacnfices 
m a Khond district depends upon circumstances, so numerous and so vana^ 
ble that it is scarcely possible to form a correct estimate m any case of their 
annual average One thing is painfully certain, and that above the possible 
hty of question, that the number » great beyond what any humane spirit 
can contemplate without a thnll of horror In one small vallev, two miles 
long and less than three quarters of a mile m breadth, our author discovered 
seven victims whose immolation was temporanl} prevented by the vicinity 
of the British troops, but it was to take place immediately after their 
departure 

Ihese unhappy victims are known, in the Khond language, under the 
designation of “ Menas They do not usually consist of native Khonds, but 
are proMded by a class of Hindu procurers, called “Panwas,” who purchase 
them without cl fficulty upon false pretences, or kidnap them from the poorer 
classes of Hindus m the low country, either to the order of tlie Abbayas, 
or priests, or upon speculation When conveyed to the mountains, their 
price IS detei mined b> the demand, varjing at from fifty to a hundred lives, 
1 e of sheep, cows, fowls, pigs, &c A few are always, if possible, kept in 
reserve in each district to meet sudden demands for atonement. Victims of 
either ^ex are equally acceptable to the Earth goddess —children, whose age 
precludes a knowledge of then situation, being, for convenience sake, prefer- 
red Brahmans, who ha\e assumed the sacred thread, being perhaps regard- 
ed as already consecrated to the deit}, and Khonds are held to be not quite 
so acceptable, but the word of the procurer is the only guarantee of 
fitness in these respects which is required But whatever be the real class, 
rank or nation of the Mctim, it is a highly characteristic feature of the 
system, pregnant with important consequences, that, in all cases, it must 
he bought toith a price — an unbought life being an abomination to the 
deity 

Ihe Mena is bi ought blind-folded to the village bj the procurer, and is 
lodged in the house of the Abba} a — m fetters, if grown up, at perfect 
liberty, if a child During life, he is regarded as a consecrated being , and 
if at large, is eagerlj welcomed at every threshold. Victims are not 
unfrequentl} permitted to attain to }ears of maturity in total ignorance of 
their situation , although it is not easy to understand how this ignorance 
can be maintained Should one, under such ciicumstances, form a temporary 
alliance with the wife or daughter of a Khond, thankfulness is expressed to 
the deity for the distinction Generally, however, to a Mena youth, who 
thus grows up a wife of one of the Hindu castes upon the mountains is 
given I<arm stocks and land are presented to him , and should a family 
be the result, it is held to be born to the fearful condition of the sire The 
sacrifice of lives bound to existence by these ties is often foregone, but 
should the dread divinity require atonement not easy to be afforded, the 
victim father, with all his children, is dragged without hesitation to the 
altar It is a rule, however, that persons standing in the relation of direct 
descent shall not be immolated in the same distnct This is, indeed, so 
ngidly observed that when a victim is thought in an) degree to resemble a 
former mature sacrifice, he is alwa}s out of precaution resold or exchanged 
By this means, also, the risk is avoided of sacrificing, according to the ideas 
of the Khonds, the same life twice to ihe divinity 

All arrangements connected with the ceremony of human sacrifice are 
conducted by the Patnarch m concert with ths priest The divme wiM is in 
every case declared by the latter, as it is communicated to him in visions 
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Azid h« ma> d^and a Tiatzm at any tiiO«i even wh6n no viazble signs of 
diTxne displeasure ajppear From thd festivals of sacnBce no one is excluded^ 
and at them, all feuds are foi^otten They are generally attended by a 
large concourse of people of both sexes. They continue for three days, 
which are passed m the indulgence of every form of gross and indescribable 
excess 

The day and night are spent exclusively in drinking, feasting and 
obscene not. tJpon the wccmd morning, the victim, which has fasted from 
the preceding evening, is carefully washed, dressed in a new garment, and 
led forth from the village in solemn procession with music * and dancing 
to the Mena ^ove This consists of a dump of deep and shadowy forest 
trees, and usuwy stands at a short distance from the hamlet, by a rivulet 


* The follcwing is one of the hymns of invocation usually sung on this oeca 
non — 

CToddess of Earth dread source of in 
Thy just revenge overwhelms us atiU 

For rites unpaid 

But Oh formve our stores are small 
Our lessened means uncertain all 

Denied thine aid. 

9 

Goddess that taughtmankind to feel 
Poison in plants and Death m steel 
A fearful love 

Foigive forgive and ne er again 
8haU we neglect thy shrine tO stain 

V?ith human gore 

Let plenty all our land o erspread 
Make green the ground with livmg bread 
Our paatnxea fill 

So close with cattle side by side 
That uo bare spot may be descried 

From distant hill 

4 

And when unto the broaddat pool 
Their thirst to quench, their sides to cool 
Our herds are Usdt 

8o nnmerons make them that no Conn 
Of fish or frog or toad or worm 

Sumve their tfead. 

5 

So fill with sheep each ample fold 
That he who di^ man-dee}) the mould 

Their compost rare 
Meet not a stone May swine abound 
Unto their plough-like snouts the ground 
For seed preparo 




So fill onr eots with childhood s din 
The voice be rarely heard within. 

And neer without 

Each thatch with crowded pouttiy hide 
Give jugs that bruise the iountain s side 
With metal stout 
7 

OhBeraPennfi. Once again 
Protect ns with the grove and plain, 

Fiom beasts of pray 
Nor let sh snake or tiger bold 
FHght childrw save ut stories old 

Of lathers grey 


Oil ma^ U each msn s only eare 
Yeaily to bnUd a stote room fair 

For goods fDd*ecnt. 
Aia* wwOOqr rites wo'U duty pay 
Looatbot^vlettenow wesl ay 

Oa0 lUhprossnt 
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which IS called the Mena stream* It is hept sacred from the 9 xfi and 
u studiously avoided by the Khcmd, as haunted ground In its centre, 
an upright stake is fixed, at the foot of which the victim is seated, and 
bound back to it by the priest He is then anointed with oil, ghee, and 
turmeric, and adorned with fiowers, and a species of reverence, whldi it 
18 not easy to distinguish from adoration, is paid to him throughout the 
day There is now infinite contention to obtain the slightest relic of bis 
person — ^a particle of the turmunc paste with which he is smeared, or a 
drop of hia spittle being esteemed, especially by tbe women, of su- 
preme virtue In some districts, small lude images of beasts and birds in 
clay are made in great numbers and stuck on poles — of the origin or mean- 
ing of which there 18 no satisfactory explanation On the &itrd morning, the 
victim IS refreshed with a little milk and palm sago , while the licenUous 
fbast, which has scarcely been intermitted during the night, is vociferously 
renewed The acceptable place for the intended sacrifice nas been discover- 
ed, dunng the previous night, by persons sent out for this purpose The 
ground is probed in the dark with long sticks , and the first deep chink that 
IS pierced is considered the spot indicated by the Earth-goddess As the victim 
must not suffer bound, nor, on the other hand, exhibit any shew of resistance, 
the bones of his arms, and if necessary, those of his legs, are now broken m 
several places The priest, assisted by tbe Abbaya and by one or two of tbe 
Elders of the village, then takes the branch of a green tree which is cleft a 
distance of sei eral feet down the centre 1 hey insert the Mena within the 
rift , — fitting It, in some districts, to his chest m others, to his throat Cords 
are next twisted round tbe open extremity of the stake, which the priest, 
* aided by his assistants, strives with his whole force to close All preparations 
being now concluded, about noon, the priest gives the signal by slightly 
wounding the \ ctim with ins axe Instantl), the promiscuous crowd, that 
ere while had issued forth with stunning shouts and pealing music, rush with 
maddening fury upon the sacrifice Wildly exclaiming, — “ We bought you 

with a price, and no sm rests on us” — the) tear his flesh m pieces from the 
bones ’ — And thus the horrid rite is consummated ^ — Each man then bears 
away his bloody shreds to his fields, and from thence returns straight home 
For three dajs after the sacrifice, the inhabitants of the Milage which 
afforded it remain dumb, communicating with each other onl) by signs 
and remaining un visited by strangers At the end of this per od, a •bnffa- 
loe IS slaughtered at the place of sacrifice, when all tongues are loosened 

• While es<tentxal features remain the same there are, ?n different parts of the 
country considerable vaiieties of detail in the mode of offering the «acnhces Of 
some of these varieties we have distinct accounts in our po«se 8 sion which had bean 
furnished bi Mr Arbuthnot, the Magistrate and Mr Stevenson, tbe Collector of 
Ganjam, by Lieut Hicks, Assistant Commissioner of Cuttack, by a rescued Mena 
and by n professional kidnaper It would, however, answer no practical end to 
quote any of these at length here , as they mre only vanehes of hornd cmelty Ihe 
vanety pourtrayed by Mr Stevenson appears to diverge most widely from the type 
descnbedby Captain Macpherson The conduslon 13 as fofiows They proce^ 
to dig a pit and having killed in acnficea hog the blood is allowed to flow into the 
pit The victim who, if it has been found possible, has been made senseless from 
intoxication, is seized by five or six persons, thrown into the pit and his face kept 
pi e sed to the earth, till suffocated jn the bloody mire All enes, if any are drowned 
by the noi es of instruments When supposed to be dead the Jam (pnest) cuts a piece of 
fibsh from the body, and bunes it with ceremony near the effigy (of a peacock formerly 
described^ and village idol (represented by three stones) as an offenng to the ear& , 
all present then cut pieee« of flesh and carry it to their own villages,— part hdng 
huned before the same idols, and morasls in the houndfurles of the ^dUages, or fields, to 
which it IS carried in prooessioTi with music, The head and face remain untouched, 

and udien the bones are deprived of fle«h, they are buned with the head in the pit.” 
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Having now givt^, m a condensed form, the substance of all 
the authentic mfonnation which we possess relative to*the 
Khonds, it cecomes an object of interesting and important in- 
quiry, to ascertain, if possible, and approximately determme, 
the position which they may he said to occupy on the great ethno- 
graphic chart or general map of human society On this parti- 
cular subject, we were led some years ago, through the medium 
of another channel, to offer some observations. At that time 
very few indeed seemed to know or care any thing about so 
obscure and barbarous a race as the Khonds Since then, 
however, the inquiries of pri\ate individuals, the occasional dis- 
cussions which have ansen in the public journals, and the 
increasing efforts of Government to bring them within the 
pale of civilization, have all tended to create something like a 
general interest in their favour And since the progress of 
further research during the last three or four years has in no 
way tended to impugn the substantial accuracy of the views 
we were led forraeily to express on the social and religious con- 
dition of the Khonds, we may be pardoned, if we now endear 
vour to bring together, in n combined and connected form, the 
leading heads of our former remarks. 

It requu*es only a glance at the previous statements to satisfy 
any ordinaniy furnished and intelligent mind, that the Khonds 
cannot be classified either with the perfectly savage or the aver- 
ragdy civilized What then is their position ^ Is it that of a 
descent from a higher and better ^ — or, that of an ascent fiom a 
lower and worse ^ Were the original ancestors of the Khond 
tribes more or less elevated in the scale of social refinement than 
their present successors and living representatives ? Hhn former 
of these alternatives we believe is that which most accurately 
pictures forth the reality But why so ? Because we at once 
repudiate the theory which long reigned supreme while Europe 
lay benumbed and still under the despotic sway of a cold philo- 
sophism — ^the theory, which delineated the primeval state of man 
as that of the whose vacant idea-less hours were alternate- 

ly spent in a precarious struggle for supplying the wants of 
mere animal nature, and m a melaiicholy warfare with raging 
elements or still more raging beasts of prey — the theory, which 
then proceeded by the method of subtilties and assumptions 
purely gratuitous, to account for the growth and development 
of the social pnnaple, amid chance suggestions or arbitrary con« 
ventionahties, through diverse steps and stages, up to the 
towering pinnaeles loftiest civilization. The once favourite 
but now genera% exploded theory we reject utterly And 
why ? Because it is as decidedly opposed to enlightened reason 
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as to Divino Revdatacm-^ directly at vanaace wiA the prompt- 
ings of true philosophy as the dictates of Heavenly Iiia|»]^on — 
as flatly contradictory to the testimonies of generid hi^ry as to 
the authontative statements of Sacred Scripture. 

In hke manner, and for similar reasons, do we wholly rgeet 
the kindred theory, that the reli^ums condition of mankind was 
onginaUy that of gross Polytheism, or even of total Atheism, 
whence, by the force of some happy intuitions, or the 
combination of some fortuitous circumstances, they gradually 
rose to the attammeat of the notion of a presicbx^ Deity 
Indeed, apart altc^ether from the facts of history and tro 
indubitable evidences that attest the dmne authority of the 
Mosaic record, toe gratuitous assumptions and self-evident con- 
tradictions of toe upholders of such toeones would constram us 
to betake ourselves to the Sacred Oracles for only statement, 
which, viewed even hypothetically, can satisfactorily account 
for toe strange and otherwise inexphcable phenomena that 
crowd m the varied and fitful history of man. With that 
statement Wore us, all seems moumfolly luminous. 

Ongmally created m toe Divine hkeness, the progemtor of 
• toe race of man must have enjoyed a knowledge of toe charac- 
ter and perfections of his Maker, that could be limited only by 
toe disproportion between faciflties that were fimte and an 
object that was infinite. It was toe season of the soul’s fresh- 
est bloom — ^the season of its bndal love — ^the season of its joy- 
ous day-light. Jehovah shone upon it without a doud* The 
bright rays of his attributes, natural and moral, were reflected 
from it as from a pure unsullied mirror And as man’s Theoli^y 
was perfect, so was his Philosophy too It could then be 
felt no desecration to turn away from the direct contemplation 
of Jehovah himself, to the mdurect contemplation of Him m his 
marvellous handiworks As the uncreated Wisdom was seen 
streaming forth, impressing resemblances of itself on toe consti- 
tution and order and form of created objects, — ^these resem- 
blances would be sTCedily caught up by toe unclouded under- 
standing of man. Before it, toe onpn and nature of tfam^, 
and toe laws or divine statutes for their ^veniment, would be 
spread open as revealed or manifested truths. The whole 
creation would be hailed as one grand assemblage of visible 
types and images that family, yet accurately, adumbrated toe 
transcendent excellmioes of Sbm, who is toe Eternal Source 
and Sprmg-head of all being And thus would a perfect 
Ideology be toe nurse and motoer of a perfect Philoscqpihj ; 
and perfect Phdosophy, the dai^hter and nurseling of a per- 
fect Theok^r. 

K 
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But alas, this rosy and harmonious constitution of things did 
not last long Created holy food innocent, just and good, — 

<< Si:^cieDt to have stood, though free to fall , — ** 

Man abused his freedom, — disobeyed his Maker, — ^broke the 
pTobationary command, — ^incurred the threatened penalty, — and 
contracted a sense of guilt. Instantly the hue and aspect of all 
things becMie changed. But the change was not in tlie Su- 
preme object of knowledge, — ^itwas m nie soul of man, the subject 
or recipient of knowledge God, the grand object of true Theo- 
logy, IS without variableness or shadow or turning , and those 
signatures of His wisdohi, and goodness, and power that were 
enstamped on Creation, the grand ob]ect of mere human Philo- 
sophy, remained comparatively uneffaced The strange revo- 
lution was m man himself In transgressing, his spiritual and 
corporeal frame experienced a shot^ The hwnony of his 
mental faculties became disturbed, and their lustre sadly 
dimmed , the bloom of his spiritual being faded and withered , 
his peace of conscience was broken , his ardour of love waxed 
cold As a fractured or discoloured mirror will be sure to 
distort the most perfect symmetry of form, and falsify tlie 
bnghtest hues of summer, so must the soul of man, shattered 
by its fall from primeval innocence and beclouded by the ob- 
scuration of contracted guilt, distort and misrepresent the most 
glonous manifestations of Deity — whether in the world of 
matter or the world of spint 

But, though the entire frame-work of humanity was tho- 
roughly disorganized, it was not obliterated, — though totally 
depraved, it was not annihilated — by the fall There still 
remained certain lingering indications of its pristine nobibty , — 
hke the fragments of fneze and marble coliunns, that bespe'ik 
a melancholy tale, amid the rums of some mouldering cafntal 
Certain lively notices of a Supenor Power, stampt ineff.iceab]> 
m the soul, tended to preserve the reli^ous sentiment Certain 
notions of right and wrong, still cleaving to or springing from 
the inward monitor, served to perpetuate the sense ot vaned 
obligation Certain unquenchable tmrstings after truth helped 
to prevent the total extmction of the lij^t that feebly ghminer- 
ed m the^ understanding Certon insatiable longings after 
some ulterior or supreme good contributed to rescue from obli- 
vion the surviving traces of man^s high ongmal and god-hke 
destiny And these notices and motions — these impressions 
and tendencies — indehbly unpnnted on the soul of man^ — were 
implemented from age to age, by transmitted beams of primitive 
Hevelation, or derivative rays ^ fresh illumination, from such 
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aa were honoured with heaven’a great comnuaafton to Alien 
man 

Now one of the most distinguishing and most latal dbaracter* 
istics of the revolution which the nature of man^ considered 
individually, socially and nationally, underwent at ihe All, has 
been the supennduction of a cor^rmed tendency to decay, de- 
generacy, dissolution and death, through every department of 
his physical, tniellectual, moral, and rehyious being 

First, then, with a view to determine the position of the 

Khonds, let us look at man m his general social capacity 

Previous to the fall, progression and amelioration were 
enstamped on his nature as the very law and condition of exis- 
tence 3 subsequent to the fall, retrogression and deterioration 
became the fatal hentage In the unfallen state, the predomi- 
nant tendency was towards an indefinite optmism, m the 
fallen state, the paramount tendency was towards an mdefimte 
pesstmism Look at Noah and his sons after the flood Though 
sadly changed from the paradisiacal state, these doubtless were 
the depositories of all the arts and sciences, all the civilization 
and revelations, of the anti-diluvian world While they kept 
• close together, all tiiese treasures and endowments would have 
been preserved in a state of comparative integrity If there 
were no material advance, there could he no very perceptible 
or rapid recession. But when the necessities of a multiplying 
society pushed numbers forward into regions remote from the 
old seats of patriarchal wisdom and sage experience, the pro- 
cess of degeneracy would speedily manifest itself. In propor- 
tion to the distance and wideness of the dispersion would the 
process of dechne in all kinds of knowledge, observances and 
institutions, social, civil and sacred, be accelerated , — ^tiU, in 
numbeiless instances, the downward career must, and actu^y 
did, terminate in all the ferocities of savage barbarism 

From this account, which, dedarativmy or deductively, or 
both, IS clearly that of the Bible, it necessarily follows, that 
the savage state, for from bemg the primeval condign of man, 
IS in every case the mere degeneracy of one more cultivated , — 
when, as has been well observed, “wanderers or exiles, few 
and helpless, dnven aloof from their fellow-men, sunk, over- 
powered beneath the pressure of physical necessities, and lost 
all traces of their previous oivdization.’^ And do not ibe 
researches of true philosophy-— an experimental knowledge of 
hmnan nature — ^a faithful ob^rvation of histone facts — ^point 
em^atically to the same conclusion? The annals of coloni:i^ou 


* on Ihe Fuluese of Time 
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and especially of eetdements on barren and uxunhabited 
8hores5 where flie arts and ecieno^ of civilized bfe have gene* 
raUy pendied amid the painful etra^les to support mere 
bodily existence, famuli impalhng proom of the indent ten- 
dency m fallen, depraved, debilitated humanity, to de^nerate 
even into savag^m. But where, m the records of sdl climes 
and of all i^es, is there one clear and induputable example of 
the reverse proce^ ^ — of a savage community, unprompted and 
unsohcited, beginning the work of its own amelioration — of a 
savage commumty, spontaneauslg originating the measures of its 
own improvement— of a savage community springing up, by 
the voluntary motion of some intrinsic force, from the depths of 
social, men^ and moral elevation^ No! — All history pro- 
claims, with one consentient voice, that, in every instance, the 
^st quickening and refonmng impulse has, m point of fact, 
come from abroad. An extnnsie stimulus, whether direct from 
heaven above, or indirect from some quarter of the earth 
below, where that originally imparted had not wholly died out, 
has invariably yTecewsd every upward or ascending movement 
The arousmg eneiOT may come from Bevelation , or it may 
be communicated ag^essive warfare patriotically resisted, 
or by the stimng activities of a newly opened commercial 
intercourse, or by the presentation of objects that awaken 
craym^, longings, tastes, convictions, sensibihties which may 
£oit ages have km dormant. But, be the originally impellant 
cause or the channel of its conveyance what it may, come it 
always has ab extra, and not ab tntra — ^from without, and not 
from withm. 

In this view of the subject, we wre now prepared to ask, 
what 18 the present soci^ position of the Kbonds? Widiout 
heeltation we reply, that it may be regarded as somewhat more 
than mid-way dawn frOTi the lofty table-land of the Noachic 
civilization to the dead level of savage barbansm. At this 
rather moire than half-way station the further progress of rapid 
degeneracy sqemsto have been m some degree arrested — ^whe- 
ther, m consequence of fiivourableness ^ sod and climte, or 
tke rivalries of neighbouring states, or the adhesiveness of pn- 
mitive traditions in congenial circumstances, or any other 
oaisse, it were idle now to attempt to conjecture As regards 
the ^owl^^ and managmient of temtonal property, the 
emrbest post-diliivkii state, — ^when the unpeoplea world lay aU 
before ^ yet xiUeMsent society, and there was no occasion for 
having temiofrjvitmtty appropmted even by tnbes, — has been 
fondly passed. So also the secondary state, when fields, whe>- 
ilier in pasture arin tiUage, begin to be dii^ctly t^ropnated. 
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but lakot parcelled in lot^ by ont-«preading coinmimitie& , ^d 
continue to be cultured or pastured by their several ^umlies m 
common^ or in succession, agreeably to varying usage. The 
thrd state in the natural progi^ess oi settled industry and nmr 
propnation, when not violmtly impeded by a sudwn relapse 
into utter barbaarlsm, or that m which mdmduals acquire, cul- 
tivate, and transmit particular spots to their posterity, has long 
been reached. This circumstance would tend matenally to 
ascertain and fix the relatwe chromlogtctdi^cmtiOTk of the Khonds 
among the dispersed of Noah’s race But, this circumstance 
alone would not enable us to determine whether, in other res- 
pects, their manners be more akin to those of barbansm or of 
cmhzation 

The mere fact of their havmg become hereditarily the pos- 
sessors and cultivators of the soil, could not, of itself, settle the 
question of their barbarism or no-barbansm, either as to kind 
or degree, for this plain reason, that, m all parts of the woild, 
barbarous races are really found to exist under the three leading 
conditions of hunters, shepherds, and agncultunsts— or condi- 
tions, in which one or other of the vocations peculiar to these 
* three modes of life, clearly predommates Throughout the 
scattered islands of the Pacific Ocean the agncultural type of 
barbarous life is found to prevail m conjunction with perfect 
savagism or even cannibalism The inqiury, therefore, as to the 
actual kind or degree of barbarism mamfested among the 
Khonds could only be ascertained as the result of such actual 
observations as nave been made and recorded by Captain 
Macpherson And that result, as already stated, appears to mark 
the jposition of the Khonds, even in their best estate, as consi- 
derably more than half way down from the Noachic civilization 
to the lowest depths of the most ferocious type of barbansnu 

Secondly^ with a view to determine the rehgt&us position of 
the Khonds, let us look at man in his general religious capa- 
city 

Of the Patriarchal faith, as professed in its greatest punty 
before the Flood, Noah and his family were the honored depo- 
sitaries, even as they were the favoured depositones of the 
highest ante-diluvion civilization And, as every state of sub- 
sequent barbanmn was the mere degeneracy of one more cultivar 
ted , so, every state of subsequent polytheism or idolatry was 
the imre corruption or obhmon af an earlier and apurerfmtlu In 
neither case, however, was the transitmn from the best to the 
wcnrst, or from Ihe better to the worse, immediate or oOmjdete 
In both ease^ and in both alike, the downward progress, though 
often rapid, was never mstmitaneous In some mstimoes, it 
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proceeded hy such 'ilow and insensible degrees, as, within limit- 
ed periods, to be almost imperceptible , in others, it was parti^- 
ly or wholly arrested by ordinary or extraordinary causes, long 
ere it had reached the zero of mental, spiritual, and physical 
debasement In every instance, however, in which the progress 
of deg^ieracy advanced farthest, it is worthy of special note, 
that the gradual lapse mto the extreme of bp^bansm, or the al- 
most total loss of all traces of real humanity, and the gradual 
lapse into the extreme of false religion or the almost total loss of 
all traces of Divimty ol any kind, have invariably kept pace, or 
ran parallel, with each othei And no wonder ^ — smce the 
fetal root of both is one and die same — the loss of ongmal 
knowledge and original righteousness Indeed, so complete is 
the parallehsm or synchronism between the two processes of de- 
generacy, civil and religious, that the skilful Ethnographist 
would inevitably infer the general character of the one from the 
general character of the other, at any marked stage of the down- 
ward movement. In other words, — given, m the case of a parti- 
cular tribe or nation, the leading features, whether of its 
barbarism or civilization, and he will almost infalbbly determme 
the leading features of its religious faith. Conversely, — given 
the leading features of its rebs^ious belief, and he will as certain- 
ly disclose the leading features of its barbarism or oivihzation. 

It were quite beade the purpose of our present remarks to 
enter at my length on the immense theme of what may be pro- 
perly designated the Natural History of the nse and progress of 
Pagan Idolatry — whether in its simpler or more compheated 
forms. The ongmal source of ^ill idolatry, as of all other human 
eiiland woe, was doubtlessthc loss of pi ime val rectitude But 
the causes which subsequently diiected, controlled, or modified 
the degenerate tendency w ere not genericaily one, but specifi- 
cally many Hence the signal failuie of all theones whatsoever, 
framed with tlie view of accounting for the origin and progress 
of Idolatry, by a reference to any single principle or leading 
event m the history of man. It w ere every whit as rational to 
attempt to refer every manifestation of dynamic power, from 
tbemotion of a planet to that of a steam-boat or pismire, to the 
single force of gravitation, as attempt to refer eveiy mod^catiou 
of the idolatrous tendency to a single principle of thought, a sm- 
gle affection the heart, a single object in nature, or a single 
Invent m history Of the nature, variety, and operation ot these 
modifying causes we have no detailed narration — ^no formal re- 
cord Nor, ifwe Imd, bora as we have been under the full blaze 
of gospel hght, could we adequately comprehend the moremmute 
st^ m the cham of sequence, by whidbi bemgs, endowed with 
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reason and intelligence^ conld be led so ma<11y to confound the 
creature with the great Creator And this may help so far 
to account for the feeling of unsatisfactonness, coupled with the 
want of sympathy, with which^we are apt to pursue the most plau- 
sible and ingenious theory on such sul^ects Habituated foom 
infancy to know and acknowled^ the one living and true God, 
we can form no proper conception of the feelmgs and views of 
a mmd wholly destitute of such elevatmg knowledge Con- 
sequently, such feelings and views, even if disclosed to us, 
might appear unnatural, or utterly irreconcileable with what 
we are prone to regard as the unvarymg laws of the mental and 
moral constitution. A few of the more obvious points only, we 
may momentarily glance at, as these may ern.ble us the better 
to discnmmate* the pecuhar subject of our mtended inquiry 
— ^the religious position of the Khonds 

Of all created objects the host of heaven,” *ind of the host 
of heaven” the sun, seems almost universally to have been the 
first to receive divine homage Was it that man, bhghted in 
his intellectual power, felt unable for the effort of abstraction m 
contemplfltmg an invisible and incomprehensible Being ^ And, 
on this .account, was he tempted to seek for and adopt some 
sensible emblem of the majesty and supremacy of Hun who 
dwelt m light maccessible to mortal vision^ If so, what 
emblem more appropnate, or significant of the splendour of the 
High and Holy One that inhabiteth Eternity, than — 

The orb, that with surpassing glory crowned, 

Jjooks from his sole dominion, like the God 

Of this new world 

Or, was it that man, smitten with the plague-spot of sin and 
conscious guilt, could no longer brook the presence of a God, 
whose holiness is “ a consuming fire” to the workers of iniquity ? 
And, unable to eiscape from the overwhelming impression of a 
Superior Power, did he, in order to lull the agonies of a scourg- 
ing conscience, offer incense to the king of day — ^tlie noblest 
object -of the \isible creation — resolving to persuade himselt 
that he was the King of heaven too, or at least the most fitting 
representative of the Invisible Creator^ — Or, farther still, was 
the process so gradual as to be insensible m its advances ? The 
Sun, so glonousin his form, and in all his apparent motions so 
regular, stately, and rapid, could not foil to be intensely admir- 
ed. Was this intense admiration the germ, wlndi, m the case 
of a people deceasing in knowledge and holmess, at length 
ripened into actual ^oration ? — The Sun too, how prod^al of 
bounties 1— the exhaustless source of influences, sensible, vaned 
and prolific — ^the regulator of time and the dmtnbutor seasons 
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— the fountain, not of light merely tlmt diffused beauty and 
gladness all around, but of life too, whidi, vivifying the sluggish 
earth, flung from its bosom a perpetual banquet for all animated 
being 1* — And was the gratitude, supremely due to Him 
whose visible agent the Sun was, m dispensing such manifold 
blessings graduwy transferred, in the growing ignorance of 
man, from the Great Monarch himself to the mere instrument 
of His royal bounties^ — ^Beall this, however, as, it may, the fact 
seems mdisputable that to the Son, of all created objects, the 
first divine honours were usually ascribed 

The gulph that separates the Infinite from the finite — ^the 
Creator from the creature — ^havmg been once crossed, every 
succeeding step m the downward progress became fatally facile 
2 uid natum in Eastern climes, where the inhabitants, spend 
so many of their nights under the serene, cloudless, and bnuiant 
expanse of heaven, moon, planets, and stars would soon be 
greeted with Divine honours and taken into co-partnership 
in worship” The deification of sensible objects or of the 
powers that animate them, having proceeded so far, what 
could arrest its farther progression ^ Nothing — ^Descending, 
therefore, from the upper spheres, the mother-^^rth, op account 
of her bleasmg with fruitfulness or blasting with barrenness, 
became a caressed or dreaded Dmmty And, as the Earth, so 
Its principal constituent parts, and the great primary elements 
were soon honoured with separate and special rites of invocation 
or deprecation Of course, in every countiy those element^ 
or those natural objects, from which the people had most to expect 
or most to fear, would naturally obtain the pre-eminence 

At this stage may be said to close the first grand epoch of the 
natural history of idolatry Here, the degeneratmg tnbe or 
people may be arrested m its descent , and^if one may be allow- 
ed the expression, from some peculiarity of ciroumstance€^ 
completely stereotyped Or, the downward pre^essmay be accele- 
rated by dispersion over an ungenial soil, aggravated by 
mclement seasons* In this case, while the knowledge of arts 
and science usually disappears, the knowledge of religion dwin-^ 
dies away, abstr^l^, into nor^ht but im, perpmxed^ and 
vmd^ned appehensions of invisible agents, ^t are supposed 
to j^de ^ all precanous events to whi<m human foresight can- 
not extend” — and, practically, into nought but the childidh 
hnbecilities and absmrdities of spells and charms, and fetishes 

* H«ace Ju&oi tbe a|NMcUte*c oration to tbo aun Some forms, iht snn 
periecU , others it e&^etsi others it beautifies , others it excites, neither is these 
product mthoat his t^uenees/ $te The EgypUans also styled the Boa, 
Oie'^OpifccsorTrawwof th«UnlT«fse/»&o ' 
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and witcheries. Or, the downward pix^ess may be arrested 
without entaihng fc^d or rigid forms, whether of faith or of 
practice In such cases, there is room not only for modidcar 
tions and expansions of what is old, but for the mtroduction 
and addition of what is new Stonng teiditions of the past 
or exciting events of the present kmdnr the muse mto fire 
Before the mmd of the Poet, all nature is animated and vocal 
In his hvely figures and glowing simihtudes, sun, moon, and 
stars , hill, stream, and forest all stand forth personified. 
And, what he me^t for entertaining fiction comes, m time, to 
he regarded as hteral histone feet — Hence, a strange host of 
mythological personages emerge on the rel^ous horizon, with 
attnbutes the most clearly marked, charactenstics the most 
expressly defined, and actions the most minutely detailed I 
Again, the exploits of heroes or the founders of states came 
to De so exaggerated by fame, time, and distance, that, if real^ 
the conclusion seemed inevitable that they must be those of 
Gods or Demi-gods m human form — ^Hence, a fresh assortment 
of Deities or Deified humanities for the extending pantheon of 
poor, fallen, degraded man ^ Moreover, when curiosity fairly 
roused men to inquire into the hidden causes of nature’s phe- 
nomena and sequences, the physical prmciples or powers, sup- 
posed to animate or guide these, were often metamorphosed 
mto spiritual prmciples or powers, and finally converted mto 
mythological Bemgs or Divinities — Hence it was, that every 
branch of natural science contributed its quota to the swelhng 
catalogue of false gods I — while continued observation of the 
processes of growth and production, m the animal and vege- 
table kmgdoms, led, by low grovelhng analogies, to the strang- 
est and most grotesque conceits relative to the ongm of the 
Godi^ the world, and man — whence, a fresh brood of wild 
imaginatioiis under the name of theo^nies, cosmogonies, and 
and^gomes, which, blendmg mextnewly wilh the rest, helped 
to reimer the growmg "confusion worse confounded!” Once 
more, m settled and powerftd commumties, the priesthood, * 
m order to maintain their ascendancy over popular mmd, 
often wrmped up the knowle<%e of whidi they were the depoit- 
tanes under the cloak of pictonal or sculptu^ representations 
of natural objects, such as plants, beasts, bm^ fishes and 
creephg thin^ Hence, m the lapse of time, were these 
hieio^yphic symbofe, from being shrouded m awful mysteiy, 

themselves converted mto " v^etable and bestial gods ! ” 

Surely the force of sinftd degeneracy could no farther go I 

Now, with thesci mi many other sources of idoktrmia n^ihos 
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and fable^ too tedious to be enumerated^ were blended obscure 
traditions of Paradise with its Serpent^tempter, of the Deluge 
with the second Father of the human race^ and his three 
Patriarch sons, and the stately Ark that safely carried them 
over the boundu^ tM^w8> At length, the whole, jumbled and 
piled together, hke^^ehon on Ossa, and these overlaid by 
myriads more, constituted a mass of religious error and corrup- 
tion, phantasies and lies, so vast, so complex, so heterogeneous, 
that to unravel it would be a task, compared with which the 
bridling of the Hellespont or the levelling of Mount Athos were 
but the playsome sport of children. Sere closes the second 
grand epoch in the natural history of idolatry 

When matters had advanced to tins climax of stupifying 
confusion, if the tranquillity of society, or its public institutions, 
or the kindlings of literary ambition, or any other cause, proved 
favourable to the moods and attitudes of a contemplative spint, 
there would arise individuals m whom natural reason, strugglmg 
through midnight gloom, would stave to vmdicate and re-assert 
her sullied honours Dissatisfied utterly, yea, almost hornfied 
at the supenncumbent mass of irrationalities under which the 
human mmd had gone to sleep— dreaming amid visions as 
fantastical as those of the raving maniac, — what is awak- 
ened Eeason to do^ Where can she light her torch ^ Whi- 
ther can she go for refuge ^ To whom can she appeal for help ^ 
How IS she to effect her own emancipation and escape ^ In 
what direction is she to move, direct, and guide others ^ W hence 
breaks a friendly voice to greet and cheer her on, m her dark- 
some woesome labours ? Alas, alas, after moving backwards 
and forwards , to the right hand and to the left , downwards, 
and finding no bottom , upwards, and discovering no centre of 
repose , she is constrained to retire to her own chambers of 
imagery, and there weave some fresh theory of her own, which 
only gets quit of the entangled wilderness of error, by 
adroitly converting it into a smooth slough of Despond I ” 
* Divinity,” argues beclouded baffled Beason, Divinity, has 
been successively ascnbed to m heaven above, and 

in earth beneath, and m the waters under the earth. What, 
then, remains but that the ixsbole should be pronounced Dmne f 
The sun, the moon, the stari^ and their shining abode, the 
circling finn^ent — the great elements, air, fire, and wato , — 
iBolatM combmations of material substances, fountains and 
nvei^ hills ami forests, fowls of the air, beasts of the 
field, and fish of the se^; — together wiA the entire 
gregide of elementary and composite parts, constituting me 
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solid earth itself, — all, all have been deified And are not aff, 
parts of one stupendous aohole f If so, — and if all the parts, 
viewed separately, have been pronounced divine, — must not the 
universal whole be pronounced divine too? Hail, then. Pan- 
theism ! — ^be thou, henceforward, the resolver of all my doubts 
— the unraveller of aU my perplexities I Again, haal, thnce 
honoured Pantheism 1 — ^thou statehest monument that host been 
reared by Reason, while bhndly gropmg, benighted and fettered 
in quest of gladsome hght and liberty 1 Such, in very truth, 
has usually been the natural history of Pantheism I By the 
easiest and most natural transition ims^nable, a umversm and 
extravagant polytheism, on the part of the unthipkmg many, 
led irresistibly to as umversal and extravagant a Pantheism, on 
the part of the contemplative few How fraught with sigmfica- 
tion the word of Inspiration — ^that the world by vnsdom knew 
not God” — and that its great men and pretenders to superior 
Reason professing themselves imse^ became fools I ” — And thus 
terminates the third grand epoch m the natural history of religi- 
ous degeneracy 

After these remarks on the religious history of man gene- 
’ rally, we are now better prepared to ask, what, m a rehgious 
point of new, is the ethnographical position of the JChonds, on 
the great chak of fallen, dispersed humanity ? If to the test or 
criterion, which these remarks appear to furnish, we bring the 
portraiture of their religious system, as exhibited in the fore- 
going pages, we cannot hesitate m assertmg that, chronolo- 
gically, it must be referred to the conclusion of what we have 
termed the first epochJ* 

In other words, the system which has come down to us dlong 
the stream of ages, in a somewhat fixed and stereotyped form, is 
obnously the growth and representative of the penod, which, in 
other lands, distmgmshed by farther progression oi: retrogression, 
preceded the era, when the symbo^mg spirit of the priests, 
and the personifymg spirit of the poets, and the allegonzmg 
spirit of the phuosopher^ multiphed dinmties of every imagi- 
nable, and all but unim^nable, shape and form— divinities, 
whose minutely defined figures and Imeaments could be 
faithfully represented by painters and sculptors — divinities, 
fin* whose painted and sculptured figures spacious caverns 
must be excavated and gorgeous temples reared. As re- 
gards the generally acknowledged and clearly aboriginal 
divimties, which duefly consist of the principal powers and ob- 
ject of visible nature, from whose operation and influence 
nmst was to be bop^ or feinred, there are not, with a amgle 
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ehght exception, any emblems, or eymbote, or images, or perso-' 
nined forms or temples And even the smgle exception of tiie 
god of Arms is more iq^arent than real He has neither image 
nor temple , hut a piece of iron is said to be his symbol Now, 
IS not this, viewed as the elmf instnunent of destruction, rather 
the d^ect ovmr whkdihe presides, than a symbol, m the ordinary 
hieroglypinc sense of that term ? — -lust as a particular fountain 
IS one of the special objects over wxueh the god of Foimtains 
presides, and not a hieroglyphic symbol — and so of the rest ^ 
As to the minor, local, or partially received deities, some of 
whom have symbols and rude shnnes, there is the clearest 
internal evidence that they are not of ancient or abongmal 
growth at alf — but are wholly a modem encroachment and 
graft from the prolific stodc of Hmduism* They are found only 
in those isolated localities that have been most exposed to the 
inva^on of the latter system They are in the custody chiefly 
of Hindu priests, while these have nothing to do with the guar- 
dianship of the principal Native deities Some of them are of 
such recent incorporation as to belong to the present age And 
what are those mysterious beings or prmciples, that seem to 
have so much puzxled our author, but counterparts or trans- 
mutationys of Hmdu deities ^ What is the great Father God” 
but the Pitamaha” — ^the Ghreat Father” — or Brahma of 
Hmdu Mythology ^ — ^What, the conservative principle, but 

Vishnu,” the preserving or conservative power of the Hindu 
Triad ? What, the destructive pnnciple, but Shiva,” the 
destroying power of the same ? — Others might be similarly 
detected , — ^but the notice of these is sufficient for our present 
purpose As to the future destiny of man, the Ehonds simply 
but firmly chensh the behef that the soul is impenshable, and 
may animate an endless succession of human forms. But the 
total essence o£ fwiy poetically embellished descriptions, resem- 
blmg those of the classical Tartarus and Elysium, prove the 
real antiquity of their system 

That the position which we have assigned to the Ehonds and 
Iheir system is the right one, is confirmed by other internal 
marks* In his view of society m Europe, Gilbert Stuart re- 
marks, that when the territory of a tnbe or nation ceased to be 
ite propmty, and individuals acquired particular spots or estates 
winch th^ cultivated for their use, and transmitted to iheir 
posteniy, it was a natund consequence of the old manners, tibat 
these advanoemaits were often regarded, m the first mst«ace, 
as the usurpations of the powerftu on the weak , and bstonans 
assure us thst it happened both m Greece and Italy, that tibc 
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land^marks 'which had been fixed to distiB^ish the boimdanes 
of properties, were frequently removed or destroyed. It seem- 
ed at first like an encroachment on the rights of the pe(^e 
generally, that lands which, of old, pastured indifiPerentiy the 
cattle of successive occupiers, should be allotted to the use and 
conTemence of private men It was, accordingly, not merely 
necessary to make laws to prevent the vufiation of pnvate 
rights, but, what is curious and worthy of special note, even 
the termini or landrmarks^ that they might remain unremoved 
for the preservation and separation of property, were exalted 
into dwxmtms ^ — or a god of Liimts was imagined to preside over 
them alL Kow, as regards this particular subject, this is pre- 
cisely the ^civil and religious condition of Ihe Khonds at the 
present day In the natural progress of primitive civd society 
they had reached the point where individual appropriation of 
territory became desirable and inevitable Ijl the natural 
progress of rebgious degeneracy they had, at the same time, 
reached the point at which every loved or dreaded object known 
to them was fancied to be a god, or animated, actuated, and 
presided over by a distinct divinity From the coincidence of 
these two points, civil and rehgious, a god of Limits was the 
spontaneous growtL And, as the Khond system soon became 
fixed and stationary, we find the same earnest and devoted 
homage awarded to that deity now, which was rendered more 
than two thousand years ago 

Again, the rehgious condition of the Khonds admirably 
accords with the Scripture account of man^s origin, fall, and 
departure from God. Hume in his Essays, declares that ^^poly- 
theism’’ was the original faith — and that, however high we may 
mount up into antiquity, no marks, no symptoms of any more 
perfect religion” are to be found. The Bible declares that 

monotheism” was the onginal faith, and authentic history as 
well as the mythologies of ^ lands mcontestibly prove that, the 
higher we mount up into antiquity, we find the clearer traces 
of a primitive belief in the unity and mnnipotence of One 
Supreme Being This has been proved with redundant evidence 
by Cudworth, in his great work on the Intellectual System of 
the Universe And now, we majr fetch an additional item of 
evidence frmn the creed of the Khonds, which, however poly- 
theistic, distinctly admits and reoogm^es the existence of One 
Supreme Bemg — That this Being should be vague and undefined 
m ms attnbut^ IS what we must have expected, for, living 
once turned away from Him and His worship, it was unavoid- 
able that they sliould gradually cease to know who or what He 
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was Moreover, iiavmg turned awaj from Hun with aversion^ 
under the convictions of a guilty conscience — beholding Hun 
only as an avenging God, r^y to execute the retributS)^ of 
inflexible justice, while they lisd lost the knowledge or sure 
guarantee of his readiness to pardon and restore, — ^was it not 
equally natural and unavoidable that they should, as is actmdly 
the case, be tempted, by their own corruptions and cnminm 
fears, to regard me Supreme as a Being of essential mabgmty, 
and not, as he truly and gloriously is, a Being of essential Good- 
ness ? Mr Mill and others, unable to deny the fact so heed- 
lessly set aside by Hume, and so solidly demonstrated by 
Cudworth, yet apparently unwilling to admit some of the 
consequences fairly, logically, and necessarily involved in it, 
masmuch as these run counter to their own favonte theory oi 
the rise and progress of natural religion, would fam attempt to 
account for it by an hypothesis ot their own Granting that 
such elevated expressions as " the Greatest,” “ the Supreme,” 

« the One,” the One Eternal God,” have, in point of fact, 
been m use among tribes sunk m barbansm, at the very time 
when they spoke of mafty gods, their counsels, operations and 
worship, in terms so incoherent, ridiculous and degrading, that, • 
to borrow the l^guage of Hume, they “ resembled more the 
playsome whimsies of monkeys in human shape than the serious 
asseverations of a being who digmfies himself with the name of 
rational,” — ^freely granting all ths, they would endeavour to ac- 
count for the phenomenon, by saymg, that the language of a 
people often out-runs their ideas — ^and that sudh high sounding 
epithets may be the unmeamny flattenes which rude and igno- 
rant minds, quivering on the pinnacle of hope or reeling in a 
bumcane of terror, have learned to heap on the mjsterious 
Being who is the Supreme Object of their terror or their hope 
But, how much more accordant with the known constitution of 
the human mind, the indubitable facts of history, the authorita- 
tive record of Divme Truth, to say, that language, more stable 
than fleeting thought, has often out^bved pnmUive ideas — that, m 
losing sight of the character of the true God, mankind would 
stiU continue to invest the objects of their fancy and worship, 
with many of the attributes which really belonged to Him 
alone^ — and that the terms and expressions, representative of 
these, ought to be viewed as the venerable relics of a language, 
winch was cmce the vehicle of conceptions correspondmit in 
sublimity, Lke antique caskets of rare workananship tibat had 
once been the tenement of precaous jewels now no more ? 

Once more, it v$ mtmestmg to note Ike Khond tradition of a 
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primeval chaos, and the institution oi the ute of sacrifice, as 
thoroughly accordant with the Mosaic histoiy Such facts and 
rites, and all other similar remains of heathen antiquity are but 
the disjecta membra” — ^the severed, mangled, and scattered 
fragments — of primitive revelation and primitive mstitutions. 
That, m the course and progress of growing ignorance and 
degeneracy, divinely revemed facts and embodied truths and 
typical observances, should, m passing from one age or people 
to another, amid the varying tempers, dispositiCns, humours and 
desi^B of men, gradually assume such various disguises and 
exhibit such vanous alterations in regard to outward form, 
visage and complexion, as to leave but few marks and traces of 
their real origin^, is what every candid and thoughtful mmd 
would at once anticipate Even in countries where traditive 
facts and truths have not been couched under the veil of mgeni- 
ous fables or obscured by elaborate fiction, or distorted by the 
embellishments of allegory, or overlaid by the luxuriance of 
poetic drapery,— even Siere, such facts and truths must, from 
the very nature of things, become famter and fainter by every 
transfusion from generation to generation And revealed 
truths being once forgotten, either in part or as regards their 
essential integrity, human reason, far from being able to discover 
them when absolutely unknown, has ever shewn itself utterly 
insuflScient to recover them, even when not wholly lost. From 
the first, the great truth, that without shedding of blood 
there is no remission” was clearly made known And expiation 
for sm by sacrifice was ordained to prefigure the Lamb of God, 
slam in decree and type from the foundation of the world, till 
such tune as He, the great anti-type, came and did away sm 
and its typical expiations by the sacrifice of himself The 
appointed memorim of the "great satisfaction” has, m its 
outward form, been preserved by the Khonds and almost all 
other people , though the intemm import and significancy of 
it have, in the course of ages, been obscured or lost. Yea, 
such has been the singular strength of the expectation of 
benefits likely to accrue from the shedding of blood, that the 
most precious oblations — ^those of human blood — ^have been, 
as among the Ehonds, constantly and laigely offered But, as 
the sacrifice of the Divme Bedeemer for the sins of men is, or 
ought to be, the end and scope of other sacrifices, mid that by 
whuh alone they are ennobled and rendered worthy cff Divine 
mstitntion, it surely behoves us, who know the trutii, to go 
forth unto every region, prock^ing with the mtrepid fore- 
runner erf tiie great Messiah, "BehoM the Lamb of Godt> that 
taketh away the oms of the world.” 
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la now bnngwg our varied statements and remarks on the 
subject of the Hlionds to a conclusion, we may, as on a former 
occasion, for &e sake tiie general reader and in order to 
render the matter stiU more intelligible, remind him of the 
state and condition of the German and Celtic tnbes, as 
delmeated by the masterly pen of Tacitus, since, between 
these ancient tnbes, and the modern Khonds, there ma^ be 
traced, m regard to certam leading features, a very strikmg 
parallehsm 

When, however, the German and Celtic tribes are thus 
named collectively, it must be borne in remembrance, that, sepa- 
rately and m detad, these did exhibit, even at cotemporaneous 
penods, the most unequal degrees, whether of savagism or of 
denu-civilmition Both these extremes seem to find their types 
in the Fenm and the Chauci The picture of the former^ as pour- 
trayed by Tacitus, is substantially as follows — Their condi- 
tion was that of unmitigated rudeness, to the most savage 
fierceness they had joined the most abject poverty , they had no 
arms, no horses, no rehgion , they clothed themselves m the 
skins of beasts, fed at times on herbage, and slept on the earth , 
their chief dependence was on their arrows, and having no iron, 
they pointed them with bones , the women accompamed the 
men to the chase, acovermg, inwrought with boughs, was all 
the shelter which defended their infants from the ngour of the 
seasons and the ferocity of animals , these courses of barbarous- 
ness, this melancholy sadness they preferred to the fatigue of 
eultivatmg the earth and of budding houses — to the agitations 
of hope and fear attendant on a care of their own fortunes, and 
on a connectioii with those of others , unapprehensive of any 
danger from men, and awed by no terror of the gods, th^ had 
reached a state which is nearly unattainable to all human 
endeavours — the being entirely without a wish * Of the latter, 
or Chanci, the pi^re is well nigh the reverse — " They were 
an improved and an dlustnous nation, and supported their 
greatness by their probity , Ihey not only possessed but appro- 
priated and replenished an extensive territory , they were lovers 
of peace and qmet, and contemners of avance and ambition , 
iSa&j provoked no wars, engaged m no incursions or robberies , 
w&ttt may be oons^ered a certam proof of tiieir power and 
valoar, fhey {sr^erved their supenonty, without hayingrecourse 
#0 n^oneer am , when called upcm, however, by the 

ex^eni^ of thmr alSdrs* f&ey were not mvr to take arms and 
to kvy armms, IIiot wmre rich in men imd in horses, and in 
war mmiitfdned ttm reputatum.” Between Ihe superior eul- 
tii^ilaon of the latter and the savage rudeness of me former, 
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ihe great majontj of the Germanic tubes occupied a somewhat 
intermediate position. It is chiefly, though not exclusively, 
between these middle tnbes and the !l^ondsthat the parallelu^ 
obtams, as regards the more general hneaments and more 
distmguishmg particulars that constitute their respective nar 
tional idio83mcracies. 

And if, m both, are to be found oertam natural qualities that 
would not dishonour the hfe of civilization, why should any 
one be surpnzed ? Men, not under the dominion of that grace 
which alone can truly regenerate and transform, are, morally 
and spiritually y every where substantially the same They may, 
under the refining influences of arts and science, learn to ved, 
cloak, or varnish what is evil, but they cannot eradicate its 
root and principle m the heart True religion, m the hands of 
the Almighty Spint of God, can alone acmeve this And the 
civilization, which would result from such triumphs of omni- 
potent energy, could alone be styled perfect Hitherto no 
perfect civilization has gladdened any region of earth The 
civilization merely of arts and science may co-exist with the 
utmost extent of moral depravity Even where partially 
• aided, and it has never yet been more than partially aided, by 
true religion, it wears but a motley and checquered aspect. 
If it has its distinctive blessings, it has its distmctive evils 
too, if it has its pecuhar virtues, it has also its pecuhar 
vices , if it has its special advantages, it has its special dis- 
advantages , if it has its great gams, it has its ^eat drawbacks 
and losses , if it has its unnvdled triumphs, it has its no leas 
signal defeats. Always and every where , m all nations, ages, 
and climes , m all stages and degrees of social progression or 
retrogression, and under every successive dispensation whe- 
ther of Providence or of Grace, — ^the present system is a 
mixed one — a compound of varied abatements, deductions, and 
compensations — pre-ordamed scheme of reciprocal counterba- 
lancm^s. It is only m heaven that we can expect good without 
any mixture of evil , only in hell, evil without any mixture of 
good. 

Let us, then glance for a moment at some of the leading 

S tmts m the pa^el between the modem Ehonds and the old 
ermamc and Celtic tnbes. 

Unpossessed of money, hke the old Germans, and like them 
unpractised in eommerc^ and other lucrative pursmts, the mo- 
dem Khonds, uncontammated by the base grovelhng spmt of 
covetousness and mercenaiy accumulation, often exhibit a 
generosity of conduct, ana a ftee, open hearty and even 

H 
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romimtic ho^itibityj m the e^l^Ftamment whether pf fnends 
or of foes« wludi the cold calculating selfishness of refined 
luxurious iQunners may greatly modify or wholly banish the 
abodes of civilixed society Unacquainted, like the old ( 3 rer- 
mans, with handicraft or operative professions, the modem 
Khonds are exempt from the temptation of resortmg to the 
little arts and tnc^ of complaisance which are apt to dimi- 
nish the sense of self-respect and generate the spint of un- 
manly dependence. — Hence, probably, much of that unimpaired 
vigor of mind, that consciousness of self-importance, that 
stateliness of demeanour, which, disdaining the drudgery of 
any servile occupation, go to form the ingredients of natural 
dignity Distmguished, like the old Germans, by the simphcity 
of their diet, expelling hunger without ostentation or any 
studied preparation of mod , like them too, the modern Khonds 
are proportionally intemperate m satisfymg their thirst— 
The results also are seemmgly the same, — ^the remark of 
Tacitus being alike true of both, viz. that " when supphed to 
their desire with mtoxicatmg liquid, they are no less invinci- 
ble m vice than m valour — and that, in the heat of their dis- 
putations and not and disgraceful debauch, the dagger is often • 
wont to deform with blood the meetmgs of friendship and 
busmess.’’ Endowed, hke the old Germans, with the spirit 
of a dauntless personal bravery, like them too, the Khonds 
are ever prone to deceive and circumvent — ever prone to bring 
their courage into suspicion by the artifices oi that cunning 
which 16 the wisdom of weakness, and of that system of strata- 

f em andeurprize which is the ordinary resource of cowardice 
^unctihous, like the old Germans, in the admimstratiou of 
justice within the bounds of their own tnbes, hke ^em, the 
Khonds recc^nize no natural rights beyond their own frontiers , 
— those acts of theft and robbery, depredation and pillage, 
which, withifii would be regarded as great crimes and punished 
with die utmost seventy, oemg, if committed without^ extolled 
as virtues that ensure greatness and renown — Hence a grand 
obliquity in the sense of moral justice, and a grand confusion 
m the perception of the rights and pnvileges of our common 
humamtj Guided, like the old Germans, by the impulses of 
affection, appetite ai^ passion, rather than by any rules of con- 
vention^d or any systematised scheme or code of laws, 

the Khonds, as might a pnan be expected, mamfest the stran- 
gest and apuaren^y the most contr^ctory qualities, — ^vaiymg 
with every breath and breeze and gale of momentary feehng:i — 
Heime then: alternate acts of beneficence and horrid (sruehy , 
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their bursts of maguBmmity succeeded by despicable meaniiM , 
their fits of heroic honour and plottings of basest treachery > 
their gentleness under the domestic roof and their fierceness 
in the field » the graceful amenities of their friendship and the 
terrible ferocities of their enmity , the Rowing ardours of th^r 
love and the deadly resentments of their hate. Aocuston^d, 
like the old Germans^ to treat their women, for the most pl^, 
with consideration and respect, to regard them rather as equals 
and helpmates than as drudges and slaves, to consult them m 
their private and public afl&rs, and to adimt them freely to 
feasts and general assemblies, tbe Khonds, at times, exhibit 
some of the gentler and kmdher amities of life, strangely efflores- 
cing on the frame-work of a character, ordinarily sturdy and 
stern, often perfectly ferocious — as if in imitation of the beaute- 
ous* flowerets that expand their gayest blossoms, and exhale 
their sweetest perfume, over the rough and rugged face of the 
steep-frowmng precipices oftheir own native hills. Characterized 
like the old Germans, by their equality of social estate and their 
identity of professional employmeirt, the Khonds are animated by 
a pervading sense of their own separate mdividual personm 
importance — Hence much of their towenng pride, and loftiness 
of bearing, and wild passion for independence , hence one reason 
why personal qualities become the chief foundation of ordinary 
distinction, and the ground of election to the prmcipal offices 
withm the hereditary Imes of the chieftainship or patriarchate » 
hence, too, their claim to unrestramed froedom of speech m 
the expression of sentiment — ^their prescnptive right to be 
regarded all alike as legislators and judges, to be present at 
the patriarchal councils, to take a share m the pubbc assem- 
blies, and so overrule every discussion that the Heads, Chiefs, 
or Abbayas, instead of controlling the popular will, ever feel 
constrained in reality to respect and bend to it Habituated, 
like the old German and Celtic tnbes, to be ever prepared to 
meet the most sudden call to the battle-field, the Khonds 
swiftly respond to the patriarch^s arrow of summons^ while 
it shoots athwart their wild mountam domain And as, with 
Ihnged speed, it flties from crag to crag and vale to vale, ex- 
citing stormy joys, and burning zeal for tnbeship, and panting 
hopes of war’s red honours, how stnkmgly are we reminded of 
similar scenes m the land of our fathers, ere yet the gospel voice 
of peace on earth and good will to the childr^ of men had 
tau^t its ** savage clans and toying barbanans” to turn tl^ir 
swords into plough-sharea and uieir spears mto j^romfig- 
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hooks — to hang the trumpet m the hall and study war no 
more ^ ” Strange, indeed, that the description of the wonted 
gatherings of the Scottish clans at the sigc^of the fiery cross 
should, with a slight change of names of places and natural 
products, be alike apphcable to the warlike gatherings of the 
In&an l^onds ! — ^yet so it is ! — 


** Not faster o’er thy heathei^ breeze, 

— , speeds the midnight blaze. 
Rushing, in conflagration strong. 

The deep ravines and dells along, 
Wrapping thy chfis in purple gW, 

And reddeni^ the dark lakes oelow. 

Not faster speeds it, nor so far. 

As o’er thy heaths the noise of war 
Each valley, each sequestered glen. 
Mustered its little horde of men. 

That met, as torrents from the height 
In Highland dale their streams unite. 

Still gathering, as they pour along, 

A voice more loud, a tide more strong , 

Till at the rendezvous they stood 
By hundreds, prompt for blows and blood , 
Each trained to arms since life began. 
Owning no tie but to his clan. 

No oa!^ but by his Chieftain’s hand. 

No law, but ’s command ” 


Having, like iJl heathen nations, lost sight of the true God,, 
the irrepressible sentiments of the soul must needs have an 
cutlet and an ofyect m the iabncation of some false deity or 
deities instead, but having, like the ancient Germans, been 
arrested, and, as it were, stereotyped^ at the earhest and simplest 
stage of reh^ous degeneracy, the Khonds, to this day, retain 
the grand Imeaments of the primordial elemental worship, m 
the deification of the sun, the earth, and other sensible objects, 
or of the powers that are supposed to animate them— eadi tribe 
naturally giving pre-emmence to tiie sensible object or power 
from wm^ it was led to believe it had most to hope for, or 
most to dread. Like llie old Germans, and other branches of 
the great Celto^Scyduc &mily, who had no temples and no^ 
visilde inm^ of tlmir elemental gods, but were wont to retire, 
for tike cel^ration of tlieir homd orgies and the immolation of 
the god-dtevoted captives taken m war, mto the gloomiest 
recipes of the embowenng forest, where no iwlvau dteity ever 
resided, no bard ever scmg, no beast ever slumbered, no gentle 
zephyr ever playedi, nor even the lightning could rend a pas- 
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sage,” * — ^the ESionds, even now, have no temples and no visible 
images of their elemental gods, but resort, in phrenzied multi- 
tudes, to the consecrated groves that are drenched with the 
blood of human sacrifice and haunted with the dreaded ghosts 
of miserable victims untimely skm ^ 

But it IS needless to pursue the parallelism any farther 
Enough, we trust, has been said to create and deepen a general 
mterest in behalf of the Ehonds, as one of the most singular and 
important of all the remnants of onr abon^al IncU^ races 
Indeed, we know not whether a more striking or remarkable 
type of our common humanity is any where else to be found 
among the wide-spread realms of barbansnou And then, — ^they 
are our own neighbours , yea, and many of them now onr own 
fellow-subjects — subjects of the crown of Imperial Bntam 
This consideration mone ought greatly to enhance the feehng 
of mterest in their favour, and to predispose every generous 
mmd to hail with unmingled satisfaction the measures which 
have been proposed and adopted by the British Government 
with a view to brmg them withm the pale of civilization The 
nature and success of these measures, so highly creditable, as 
» regards the disinterested zeal which origmated and the un- 
weaned activity which has contmued to prosecute them, we 
purpose m a future number largely to develope And a pleasant 
task it will be to shew, how, — amid the crash of dynasties and 
the revolutions of empire, the horrors of war and the devasta- 
tion of provmces, — the Bntish Government has been silently pur- 
sumg towards a barbarous people, unnoticed and unknown, an 
ameuorative course of action whose distingmshmg charactens- 
tics are those of benevolence and peace 


* The classical reader will not fail to recal to remembrance the sinking descnp' 
tion of the Massilian grove in Lucan's Fharsoliai B III 

Lucus erat longo nonquam Tiolatua ab anro 
Obscurum cingens connexis aera ramis 
Hunc son TunctihB Panes nemorumqaepoteutea 
Sylrant Nunxph«que tenent sed barbara litu 
Sacra Deum s^ctnsaciis feralibus ans 
Omals et humanls lustrata oraonbus arbos. 
lUis et Tolucres metunnt insistexe ramis 
£t lustns recubare fer» nec rentus m illas 
Incubmt silvas eacussaque nubibiia atris 
Fulgura. 
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Aet II — 1 Despatches of the Marquis of Welholey AUm 

and Co 1836 

2 BoebucKs Annals of the College Calcutta^ 1819 

3 Rules and R^latiom of fftc College of Fort William^ 1841 

A SHOBT time ago a sketch was attempted of the embryo 
civdian in the place where his Enghsh education is terminated) — 
the studies to which he was called) the use he made of them, and 

dangers moral) intellectual) and physical) to which he was 
exposed. We would fam draw attention once more to the same 
individual) but in a sphere somewhat enlarged, as not wholly 
emancipated fhim the thraldom of pen and oictionary) but yet 
&jrly ranked as a citixen of the world standing on the shore of 
the great ocean with the first act of his life concluded) but the 
senous busmess of the drama yet uncommenced 

The consideration of this topic naturally leads us to that 
institution which forms the beadmg of our subject and it will 
hardly be deemed mcongruous if we go back to unroll its fasti 
from the very first The year which marked the commence- 
ment of the present century was also that of the final establish- 
ment of die College of Fort Wilbam*, and its consolidation is 
inseparably hnked with a name under whose auspices some of 
the highest triumphs of Indian battles and Indian statesmanship 
— of the pen and the sword — ^have been made matter of histoiy 
When we read of the acts of the Marquis of Wellesley, with a 
calm and unprejudiced view of the senes of events which led 
him to enlarge our Indian empire, we are compelled to bow m 
admiration before the comprehensive grasp of that master mind, 
and to praise the skd&l band which guided the helm in the 
closet) or the council with equal boldness and dextenty But 
when we read what the great statesman torotei when we are let 
in to see the working of the great machinery, and the tangled 
ekem of thread wmch, under that gmding fell) as by a 

natural consequence, into the most lumd order and regularity, 
we th©a become for the first tune aware of the vast range of 
sulgects comprehended by the greatest Governor-General that 
India has yet laiown I^othmg seemed too great or too httle 
for hun* no topic so vast but that he master^ it, none so trivial 
as to escape hum Whilst his energies were concentrated in 
feiwg the wiles of l^ppoo, or counteracting the secret influence 
of his ambassadors at toe Isle of France) ms far-seeing glance 
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Art IV — 1 Commentary on the Hindu System of Medtciney hy 
T A Wts€y M D Svo Calcutta^ 1845 

2 An Essay on the Antiquity of Hindu Medicine^ hy J Forbes 
Royle^ M D F B. and L S Sfc 8(c Svo London^ 1837 

3 Tracts^ Historical and Statistical on India, by Benjamin 
Heyne, M D ,F L S ^c ^c l!fc ^to London, 1814 

4 A view of the History, Literature, and Mythology of the 
Hindus, including a Minute description of their Manners and 
Customs, and translations from their principal works, by Wil- 
liam Ward, of Serampore Svo London, 1822 

5 Materia Indica , or some account of those articles which are 
employed by the Hindus, and other eastern nations, in their 
Medicine, Arts, and Agriculture, 8fc , hq Whitelaw Ainslie, 
M D M R A S 2 vols Svo London, 1826 

6 Asiatic Researches , or Transactions of the Society instituted 
m Bengal, for enquiring into the History, the Antiquities, the 
Arts and Sciences and Literature of Asia 18 vols 4to CaU 
cutta The articles relating to Hindu Medicine 

7 Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta 
8 vols Svo Calcutta Ditto 

8 The History of India, hy the HorChle Mountstuart Elphmstone, 
2 vols *Svo London^ 1841 Vol \, Chapter IV On Hindu 
Medicine 

9 The History of British India, by James Mill, Esq , edited 
with notes and continuation hy H H Wilson, Esq , M A , 
F R 8 Svo London Book II, Cap 10, Vol Id 

10 Essai dune Histoire Pragmatique de la Medecine, par Kurt 
Sprengel, traduit sw la deuxieme edition par C F Geiger 2 vols 
Svo Pari^ 1809 Section III Vol 1, Mtdecme Indienne 

1 1 The History of Medicine, Surgery, and Anatomy, from the 
creation of the world to the commencement of the \Sth Century, 
by W Hamilton, M B 2 vols \2mo London, 1831 Cap 1 
vol 1 History of Medicine from the time of Adam to the birth 
of Hippocrates 

There are few, if any, countries in which the public gene- 
rally take so gieatan interest in purely professional matters, 
as that manifested by European sojourners m India. The reason 
of this 18 obvious The community generally is an educated 
one, and many of its meml)^rs from the vicissitudes incidental 
to an Indian life/ whether in its civil, mihtary, or phmting 

A 1 
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capacities, are so often exposed to the influence of disease, 
to accidents from flood and field, and to various mishaps and 
mischances, far removed from medical aid and attendance, as 
to rendei a little knowledge of medicine and surgery not only a 
valuable but a tolerably general acquisition Few Sportsmen 
and Indigo Planters are without their medical reminiscences, 
sometimes of a ludicrous, but far more frequently of a sad 
and melancholy character , and the time is not far removed 
when the military and medical charge of small detachments 
devolved upon the gallant Subaltern in command, aided by a 
compounder picked up for the nonce, and as ignorant of the 
rudiments as was the renowned Japhet himself, when first 
placed under the charge of the sagacious Cophagus, and in 
the companionship of the facetious Timothy 

The first contact with disease in a tropical form is well cal- 
culated to startle the novice Its deadly grasp and giant strides 
— the ruddy health of the morning followed by the pallor and 
collapse of the evening — the rapid death of the victim of cho- 
lera, fever, and the other plagues and pestilences of the jungle 
and the marsh, enforce an attention not easily called into exis- 
tence in the more favored regions of the fair earth 

An acute observer has remaiked, that every one desires 
to live as long as he can Every one values health ‘ above all gold 
and treasure ’ Every one knows that as far as his own indivi- 
dual good IS concei ned, protracted life and a frame *of body 
sound and strong, free from the thousand pains w hich flesh is 
heir to, are unspeakably more important than all other [ ejirthfy] 
objects, because life and health must be secured before any 
possible result of any possible circumstance can be of conse- 
quence to him 

Possessed then of this knowledge, and knowing the class 
of readers we are about to address, as well as being anxi- 
ous that all departments of literature and science which 
appertain to the gorgeous East, should find a fitting place 
in the Calcutta Review^ need we apologize for introducing to 
their notice and consideiaiion the subject of ‘‘ Hmdu Medi- 
cine ” 

I he first question that demands attention m an examina- 
tion of Hindu Medicine is its claim to a high degree of antiqui- 
ty, for upon this must rest its chief recommendations to pre- 
eminence over other systems which have obtained celebrity, 
and led to the present advanced state of the art and science 
of medicine in modem Europe 

It would be difficult, if not impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty the exact age m which the vano^ Hindu medical 
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treatises were produced, and with every respect for the pro- 
found attainments and acute reasoning of the eminent oriental 
scholars, who have at various times attempted to unravel this 
tangled thread of mystery, we cannot regard the conclusions 
at which they have arrived m any other light than that of 
probable conjecture 

Dr Wise has treated this portion of his subject with much 
candour and acumen in the introductory remarks prefixed to 
his Comitoentary, and appears carefully to have consulted all 
accessible authorities regaiding it 

It 18 now generally admitted that the three first Yugs or ages 
of Hindu Chionology are purely fanciful and fabulous, and 
that the present degenerate age or Kali-yug is the only one con- 
cerning which any really trustworthy mfoimation his been, or 
can be afforded The Hindus themselves pretend, that this era 
began 3101 B C or 7^6 before the Deluge, and fiom the 
manner in which their calculations were conducted, as well as 
the basis upon which they rested, the proofs of the antiquity 
both of the nation and of its system of Astronomy i^ere for some 
time supposed to be complete and perfect It was adopted by the 
celebrated Badly in his elegant history of Astronomy, accepted 
by the scientific circles of Pans at that time, and advocated 
in England by Playfair, Robertson, and other eminent authori- 
ties , but subsequent investigation has demonstrated, “ that the 
senes of Astronomical phenomena which Badly regarded as 
affording decisive evidence of the extreme antiquity of the 
H^ndu nation, in reality established the very reverse, for they 
have been shown not to have been taken from actual observa- 
tion, but framed from calculating backwards on tables construct- 
ed during a period consistent with authentic history, and to 
contain, in consequence, several errors which the more accurate 
researches of later times have proved, are inconsistent with 
what must have occurred ” * 

Bentley has shown, in his paper on the ** Hindu systems of 
Astronomy, and their connections with History in ancient and 
modern times, f’ that theie is no leason for believing the Kali- 
yug to have commenced at an earlier pei lod than 1004 B or 
rather more than two centuries and a half subsequent to the oc- 
currence of the Argonautic expedition, and the conjectured exis- 
tence of -3Esculapius This would lendei the existence of Hindu 
records, if we suppose them to have been produced dm mg the 
present age, more recent by six centuries and a half, than 
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WiPhoat, however, adopting the views of Bentley 
correct, notwithatmding their general truthfulness ha 
endorsed bj Liplice and Delambre, or coinciding to tl 
tent in his remark that no dependence is to be placed on Hindu 
opinions/^ since when thoroughly sifted and examined, they are 
principally founded m vanity, ignorance, and credulity,” — there 
can be no valid reason advanced or solid proof adduced, to shew 
that the medicine of the Hindus is more ancient than that of the 
Egyptians and Hebrews — although it appears subsequently to 
have attained more of the dignity of a science, and to have 
been cultivated with a greater degree of assiduity and success 


as strictly 
\ mg been 
le full ex- 


* * The name of Mr Bentlev will descend witJi great distmction to posterity for Ins 
intelligent criticism on the antiquity of the Bralimanical books and tbeir astronomical 
computations It was a bold imdertakmg to be the first to break the spell of credulity 
whi^ was lulling Europe into such an unphilosophical lethargy but he will soon 
find himself rewarded bv nis success We are satisfied that the \eiierated books of tlie 
Brahmms need onW to be translated m order to enable every man who c an read to dis 
cover their imposture but till diese translations impear the researches of Mr Bentley 
and those of our Sanskrit students who follow liis footsteps, will be wanted to undeieive 
such as have been hitherto deluded. Lieutenant Wilford, who is familiar with the 
Puranas and has person ally experienced the frauds of the modem Brahmins has so fftr 
advanced ui the progress to true criticism and common sense, as to tell us that with 
regard to history the Hmdus really have nothing but romances He says their works 
whether historical or geographical are most extravagant compositions m which little 
regard mdeed is paid to tru^ In their treaiises on geography they seem to view the 
globe through a pnsm as if adorned with die liveliest colours, mountams are of solid 
gold, bright like ten thousand suns and others are of precious gems Some of siher 
borrow the mild and dewy beams of the moon There are rivers and seas of liquid 
amber clarified butter, milk curds and intoxicating liquors Geographical trudi is 
sacrificed to a symmetrical arrangement of countries, mountains, lakes and rivers, 
with which they are highly delighted Ihere are two geographual systems among tlie 
Hindus The first and most ancient is according to die Puranas in which die eardi is 
considered as a convex surface gradually sloping towards die borders and surrounded 
by the ocean The second and modem system is that adopted by astronomers and 
certainly the worst of the two The Purauics, considering d>e earth as a flat surface 
or nearly so their knowledge does not extend much beyond die old continent or the 
superior hemisphere but astronomers being acqnamted with die globular shape of the 
earth ami of course widi an inferior hemis]>here were under the necessity of borrowing 
largely from the superior part, in onler to nil up die inferior one Thus their astrono 
mical knowledge, insteail of bemg of service to geography has augmented die confusion, 
distorted and dislocated every part, every countiy m die old continent. 

‘ Fven Mr H Oolebrooke who still looks atmese books with an eye of favour luhis 
last Essay confesses that the mythology of the ordiodox Hindus, their present chroncH 
logy adapted to astronomical periods their legendary tales, their mystical allegories, 
ar« abunoandv extravagant — Quarterly lievuti Vol 1 p p 66 67 

Wc do not believe that even the Vedas are nearly so old a.s the poems of Homer, 
and we are satisfied that some of the Puranas are very moderm”— ///«/ p 67 

Dr Maskeleyue adds his tesumony to die general correctness of BeuUeys views, in 
the following terms 

* 1 dunk Bendey right he has proved by his calculations that there was no real ob 
servation made at the beginning of the laali yuga. Badly was a pleasing historical 
writer but he had more imagination than judgment and I know he was condemned by 
his friends La Lande and La Place, as a tuwrfU'ud astronomer^ and a very indtfferent 
talculalftr These two gendemeu enurtHiued the same opmion with myself widi res 
pei t to die antiquity of Hindu astronomy and I think that Mr BcuUey has made out 
aatisfatlordy the real auiniuity of the Burya HtdfUiania * , 
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To the Hindus must undoubtedly be assigned the merit of having 
been the first to practise dissection of the human body^ as we shall 
have occasion to show hereafter, and to have possessed a com- 
plete series of treatises upon the different branches of medicine 

It is difficult to imagine how so learned and labonous a scholar 
as Sir Wm Jones could have fallen into so serious an error as to 
state, that there was no evidence to prove the existence in any 
language of Asia of any original treatise on medicine consider- 
ed as science The iguoiance of the Brahmans concerning the 
Medical Shastras could scarcely have been so great as to render 
them unacquainted with their existence, although they might 
not have been conversant with their contents However much 
the Mahommedan conquerors may have neglected and despised 
the medical science of the Hindus, such was not the case 
with the hereditary physicians of Hindustan, and although they 
may have been unwilling to part with, or make known the con- 
tents of their long transmitted and highly prized manuscripts, 
they would scarcely have denied or concealed the fact of their 
existence from their own countrymen 

The mistake of Mill is still gi eater, and cannot be excused, 
since a little more diligent examination of what was then 
known, would have dispelled the delusion under which he 
laboured Without admitting then exaggerated pretensions 
to antiquity, or recognizing the absurdities of their fabulous 
chronology, he ought to have been better acquainted with the 
state in which the civilization, sciences, and institutions of the 
Hindus were found by Alexander in his Indian campaigns, 
as related by Arrian and Plutarch, and with the numerous well 
authenticated facts scattered through various modern writers, 
who had partially investigated the subject and published their 
remarks and observations prior to the appearance of the History 
of India 

Elphinstone mentions Charaka and Susmta as the earliest 
medical wnters extant, but does not attempt to establish the 
date of either of them, further than specifying upon the autho- 
rity of Royle, the commentary written upon the latter in 
Kashmir in the twelfth or thirteenth century — probably not 
the first that was called into existence by the text in question. 
In the preliminary observations prefixed to the second volume 
of Ainshe’s Materia Indica, are collected together various ar- 
guments denved from different souices concerning the antiquity 
and nature of the scientific knowledge generally of the Hindus, 
and particularly of their medicine, but that writer has not suc- 
ceeded in throwing any light upon the question of their exact 
age, and indeed ticknowledges his inabihty to do so, while he 
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inclines to the belief of their being as old as, and not borrowed 
from, the sciences of the E^j ptians “ The Hindu medical 
treatises, we are told were all written many hundred years 
ago, but at what exact period it is next to impossible to 
ascertain, as dates are very larely affixed to the manusciipts, and 
whatever questions are put touching particular eras to those 
Erahmans who might be supposed best able to reply to them, 
they aie unvariabl> answered in an unsatisfactoiy m inner” * —a 
result experienced by most othei s wlio have pursued the same 
path of enquiry, with the attempted aid of such inefficient and 
^norant guides as the great majority of the present race of 

f<ir the most elaboiate and successful attempt to establish 
the antiquity of Hindu Medicine is that of Professor Rojle, 
whose able and argumentative treatise has become the standard 
of reference of all sy stematic waters upon the subject The learn- 
ed and diligent author of the Botany of the Himalayas ap 
pears, during the penod of his exile and servitude, to have 
devoted much of his time to the collection and inve«ticration 
of various articles of the indigenous Materia Medica found in 
tbe bazars of India, and this led him to study and trace their 
histoiv and properties with such aid as can be obtained in this 
country alone Although the author is not a Sanskrit scholar, 
he certainly appears to us to have established by a tiain of in- 
genious and occasionalv complete evidence, that the medicine of 
the Hindus was older than that of the Aiabs and of the Greeks, 
that It was probably onqtnal, and not borrowed from any other 
nation , and that it contained much that was interesting' and 
deserving of further research and enquiry ° 

The following extract from Royle’s Essay will give our 
readers a fair idea of the n iture and force of the reasoning 
brought to bear upon this difficult question “ 

Hindu works on Medicine lidiing been proved to haie existed prior 
to tne ^abs htue doubt can be entwtained I concene respectmi? their 
originality, as we know of no source trom winch they could have been 
borrowed, except from the Gieeks and there is luUe probability of the 
ilinaus havmg had access to any onginal oi translated woiks at so early a 

penod as must have been the ease from their containing no ti aces of the 
Oalenical doctrines so conspicuous in the wntings of the Arabs Some 
coincidences would appear rather to be that of observers of the same fact 
than of borrowers from the same books Ihe desenpuon of some diseases 
which seem to have been first known m India, as well as the internal admi 
mstrauon of metals they could not have borrowed from the Greeks That 
there must have been independent observers in India at a very early age 
of the world, we have proofs m the commen ( of their manufiictures and of 
their m^icmes Many of the latter may be found desenbed m the works 
01 the Greeks, but wo see no trace of European medifmes m those of the 

* Ainshe Op cit 
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Hindus , and though knowledge may travel fiom north to south, tropical 
products can in our hemisphere only travel from south to north Their 
employment therefore, in the latter, proves their previous investigation by 
a people resident m the coimtnes of meir growth On such grounds there 
fore I conceive, we may infer the antiquity of Hindu medicme and while 
unable to get any positive dates for their works, we may yet, by crrcumstan 
cial evidence obtain an approximation which will, I think prove its mde 
pendent ongin We may, however, conceive it to be the remains of a still 
more ancient system, of which we have no records but of the existence of 
which there can be no doubt, as Herodotus relates, that in his time m Egypt, 
there were distinct physicians for different diseases, which were classed ac 
cording to their seat in the human body, and horn Diodorus Siculus we 
learn, that every physician was obliged to follow a written code Hence 
It is more than probable that there was eaily in Egypt a distinct system of 
medicine and we ha^e notices also in the works of the ancients of its being 
a suh]ect much attended to by the Peisian magi Notwithstanding that the 
Greeks travelled to the East and to Egjpt in quest of knowledge it has been 
said that Egyptian medicme consisted chiefly m incantation but this 
explanation is as likely to have been owing to the ignorance of the narra- 
tors as of the physicians for even m om own day we seldom see even 
well informed writers able to explain oi to describe correctlv facts of a scien 
tific nature In the same manner those who were unable to decypher their 
hieroglyphics, pronounced all the knowledge of the Egyptian priesthood to 
consist ni magic 

The only dnect testimonv we ha\e with respect to the date of the works 
of Charaka and of Susruta is that of Ihofessor Wilson, who states that from 
their being mentioned m the Puranas tlie ninth or tenth century is the 
most modem limit of our conjecture while the style of the authors, as 
well as their haMng become the heioes of fable indicate a long anterior 
date T^^e Arabs must have become acquainted with the tran'^lations m the 
eighth or early in the ninth century as Harun al Rashid and Mamoon 
succeeded respectively 111 the years 786 and 81 ^ to the Caliphate, when it 
sti etched to tlie Indus the lattei survived only twentj jeais Geberis 
supposed to have lived in the seventh or eightli centuiy and we have shown 
the probability of his having had access to the chemical knowledge of the 
Hmdus But for their merits to have been <?ufBciently established for their 
works to be tianslated at the same time W'lth those of the prmcipal Greek 
authors these Hindu physicians must certainly have lived andwntten 
long before to allow then fame to extend mto foieign countries in an 
age when the commumcation of literature must have been at least as slow 
as it now IS in the East ^ 

In addition to proving the priority of the Hindus to the Greeks 
and Arabs in the matters above mentioned, the Professor has 
traced in an extended though cursory chain of arguments, the 
commerce, science, arts, literature, and civilization of the Brah- 
mans from the earliest period of their own authentic records, as 
well as from the testimony afforded by the literary remains of 
other nations, and by the application of this combined mass of 
evidence, has satisfactorily established the fact he intended to 
prove In the validity, however, of some of his arguments we 
are not incbned to coincide, nor we do we think £at he has 


* Bovles Essay, pp 62 3 4 
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always been happy in tracing the identity between Greek and 
Arabic terms There is no more fruitful source of error than 
the ambiguity of nomenclature in ages and among nations which 
had no fixed standards of comparison, and whose complete igno- 
rance of the essential characters of plants and even of mineral 
bodies, renders it difficult, if not impossible, to identify the sub- 
stance described and spoken of In the writings of so com- 
paratively recent an author as Dioscorides, whose works have 
been illustrated and annotated by ** swarms of commentators,” 
out of seven hundred plants contained in his Materia Medica, 
not more than four hundred have been correctly ascertained 
nor have Theophrastus, — the Father of Botany, — Pliny, and 
even Celsus fared much better To enter into any detailed 
analysis of such minor points of objection, or indeed further to 
prolong our remarks upon this preliminary portion of our 
enquiiy into the Hindu system of medicine, would be out of 
place in the necessarily narrow limits to which we must confine 
our article, were we even possessed of the leisure and eastern 
lore requisite for the prosecution of such a task We cannot, 
however, quit a topic of which probably many of our readers 
are already heartily tired, without a passing reference to the 
paper of Horace Hay man Wilson, published m the Oriental 
Magazine for 1823, and quoted by Boyle in the essay above 
referred to Unlike most of the other writers upon this 
subject. Professor Wilson is universally acknow ledged to be 
one of the most profound and accomplished Sanskrit scholars in 
existence, and his evidence, delivered with the mode&ty and 
caution of one well acquainted w ith the nature and extent of 
the materials at his command, is entitled to the highest con- 
sideration We can only venture upon the following extracts 
from his paper — 

riiei e IS reason to conclude from the impeifect opportunities of inves 
tiffation posses's that m medicine as in astronomy and metajihjsKs the 
Hindus once kept pace with tlie most eiilighteneci nations of tlie world , 
and that thej attained as thorough a piohciencv m medicine and surgeiy, 
as an^ people whose acquisitions are rc coided, and as indeed was pracnea 
hie hfloic anatomy was made known to us, h} the discoveries ol modem 
inquirers 

^ V -I. 

The Ayur Vedu as the medical writings of highest antiquity and authon 
tv aie collectively called, is considered to be a portion of the iouith or 
Atharia Veda, and is consequently the work of Duahma — him it was 
< ommumcated to Da< SHA, tlie Prajapati and him the two Asw ins or 
sons of ScRYA the Sun were instructed in it and they then became the modi 
r al attendants of the gods— a genealogy, that cannot fail rc< ailing to us the 
two sons oi JS»<ulapius, and their descent from Apollo Now what were 
the duties ot the Aswins according to Hindu authpnties the gods 
enjoying eternal youUi and health, stood in no need of physicians, and 
consequently tliese held no such smecure station The wars between tlie 
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gods fliad deDQOXiB, however, and the conflicts amongst the gods themaelTes, 
m which wounds might be suffered, although death was not inflioted, re 
quired chirurgical aia — and it was tins accordingly, which the two Aswins 
rendered They performed many extraordmary cures, as might have been 
expected, from their superhuman character 

The meaning of these legendary absurdities is clear enough, and is con 
formable to the tenor of all history Man in the semi barbarous state if 
not more subject to external miunes than internal d^ease, was at least 
more likely to seek remedies for the former, which were obvious to his senses, 
than to imagine the means of relievmg the latter, whose nature he could so 
little comprehend 

Surgical theiefore, preceded medicinal skill , as Celsus has asserted, when 
commentmg on Homer s account of Podalmus and Machaon, who were not 
consulted, he says, during the plague in the Grecian Camp, although regu 
larly employed, to extract darts and heal wounds The same position is 
maintained as we shall hereafter see, by the Hindu writers, m plain, ad well 
as m legendary language 

According to some authonties, the ^swl^s instructed Indba and Indba 
was the preceptor of DeA^WANTARI but others make Atheya, Bhabadwaja, 
and Charaka, pnor to the latter Chabaka s work which goes by his 
name is extant — Dhanwantabt is also styled Kasiraja, prmce of Eon 
or Benares His disciple was StrsHtiTA, the son of Viswamitra and conse- 
quently a contemporary of Rama his work also exists, and is our chief 
guide at present It is unquestionably of some antiquity but it is not easy 
to form any conjecture of its real datp, except that it cannot have the pro- 
digious age, which Hindu fable assigns it — it is sufficient to know, that it is 
perhaps the oldest work on the subject excepting that of Chabaka which 
the Hindus possess One commentary on the text, made by Ubhatta, a 
Cashmerian, is probahlv as old as the twelfth or thirteenth century and his 
comment it is believed, was preceded by others The woik is divided into 
six portiolis — the Sutra St hana, or Chiruboical Dkfiviti ns the Nidana 
St kanat or section on Symptoms, or Diagnosis Sana St *iana Anatomy , 
Ghikitsa St hana the internal application of Medicines Kulpa St hana 
Antidotes , TJttara St hanat or a supplementary section on vanous local 
diseases or affections of the ej e, ear, &c In all these divi ions however, 
surgery, and not general medicine, is the object of the Susruta 

The Ayur Veda which ongiiually consisted of one himdred sections, of 
a thousand stanzas each, adapted to the hmited faculties and life of 
man, by its distiibution into eight subdivisions the enumeration of which 
conv^s to us an accuiate idea ot the objects ol the Ars me^di amongst 
the Hindus The divisions are thus enumerated — I Salya 2 Salaikya 
3 KayaChxhitea 4 Bkutavidya 5 Kaamarabhntya 6 Agada 7 Ba~ 
tayana and 8 Bajiharana They are explained as Icdlows 

Salya IS the art of extracting extraneous substances, whether of grass 
wood earth, metal, bone &c violently or accidentally introduced into the 
human body , with the tieatment of £he inflammation and suppuration there- 
by induced , and by analogy, tlie cure of all phlegmonoid tumours and 
abscesses The word Scuya means a dart or arrow, and points clearly to 
the origin of this branch ot Hindu science In like manner the larpbsf or 
physician of the Greeks, was derived according to Sextus Empiricus fii)m 
lor, an arrow or dart 

2 Salakya is the treatment of external orgamc affections or diseases of 
the eyes, ears nose, it is derived trom Salaha, which means any t.hm 
and sharp mstniment , and is either applicable in the same manner ^ 8a 
lya, to the active oaqses of the morbid state, or it is borrowed the 

B 1 
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gsnenc xtonid of the slender probes and needles, used in operations on tho 
parts a6fected 

3 JBTaya Ghxkitsa is as the naYne implies the application of the Ars 

Medendi (Chiktua) to the body m general and forms what we 

mean by the Science of Medicine— the two preceding divisions constitute 
the Surgeiy of modem schools 

4 Bhutamdya is the restoration of the faculties from a disoi^anised 
state, induced by Demoniacal possession This art has vanished before the 
dif^on of knowledge, but it formed a very important branch of medical 
practice, through all the schools, Greek Arabic, or European, and descended 
to days very near our own as a reference to Burton s Anatomy of Melancholy 
may prove to general readers 

5 Kaumara hhntya means, the care of infancy comprehending not 
only the management of children from their birth, but the treatment of irre- 
gular lactic secretion and puerperal disorders m mothers and nurses — this 
holds with us also the place that its importance claims 

6 Agada is the administration of antidotes — a subiect which, as fax as it 
rests upon scientific pnnciples, is blended with our me^tine and surgery 

7 nasayana is chemistry, or more correctly alchemy as the chief end of 
the chemical combinations it descnbes and which are mostly metallurgic is 
the discovery of the umversal medicine — the elixir, that was to render health 
permanent and life per^tual 

8 The last branch Bagikarana^ professes to promote the increase of the 
human race — an illusory research, which as well as the preceding, is not 
without its parallel in ancient and modem times * 

Before entering upon the detailed examination of the dif* 
ferent departments of Hindu Medicine as developed in Wise’s 
Commentary, it may not be uninteresting to the general reader 
to give a brief sketch of the Medicine of the Hebrews and 
of the Egyptians'— so as to enable him to institute some degree of 
comparison between them 

The sacred writings of the Jews, and the existence of au- 
thentic historical monuments, prove that Egypt was partially 
civilized at a period when the rest of the then known world 
was m a state of complete ignorance and barbarism The 
Hindus contest the palm of superior antiquity and civilization 
with the Egyptians, but upon uncertain and in many respects 
purely imaginary grounds, while few facts are now more com- 
pletely established, than the high state of cultivation of the 
arts and sciences at a very remote period of the existence of 
ancient Egypt, whereas there are, on the other hand, few 
things more easy to disprove than the fabulous chronology of 
the Brahmans No people could have been more favorably 
situated for the early cultivation of science than the inhabi- 
tants of the fertile banks of the Nile, and none have left more 
magnificent monuments of their skill, civilization, and the won- 
derful degree of perfection they attained, when a more than 
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Cimmerian darkness enveloped the rest of the habitable globe, 
so far as we now are capable of judging 

It would be out of place in any work not specially devoted 
to the history of Medicine, to attempt to trace its ongin, or to 
speculate upon the nature of the various divinities to whom tbs 
ancients ascribed the virtue of healing Upon these matters we 
have no more certain or trustworthy guides than fabulous tra- 
ditions or crude conjectures, based upon an imperfect knowledge 
of the nature of man in a savage state, and of the particular 
wants to which he is supposed to be most liable in such a con- 
dition It 18 in reality of no great consequence in the present 
advanced stage of the science, to ascertain whether the natural 
and inherent preservative instinct of man led him to distin- 
guish alimentary from medicinal, and these from poisonous sub- 
stances, or whether, as an ingenious author has attempted to 
prove, animals were the earliest physicians it is sufficient for 
our purposes to know, that some knowledge of medicine must 
have been among the earliest of human arts, and most probably 
long before it attained the dignity of a science There can be 
little doubt, also, that in the infancy of the great human family 
diseases must have been few and simple, and cured more by the 
VIS medicatnx natures than by the efficacy of any drugs then 
known and used This is abundantly evident and apparent in 
an examination of the earlier systems of medicine tiansmitted 
to us, irf all of which diet and regimen, air and exercise, are con- 
stantly insisted upon as among the most efficacious means of 
removing disease and of restoring health Many of the ancient 
medical philosophers appear to have been very much of the 
opinion of the modern poet, that 

" The first physicians by debauch were made. 

Excess began and sloth sustains the trade 
By chase our long liv’d fathers earn d their food , 

Toil strung the nerves, and purify’d the blood. 

But we their sons, a pamperd race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous drwight. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend 
God never made his work for man to mend.** 

Among the early Egyptians, as among many more modem 
nations, the practice ol medicine was originally usurped by the 
Priesthood, who built their temples m healthy positions, and 
excited the imaginations of their patients by a variety of cere- 
monies and practices, compounds of magic and imposture, not 
altogether unknown in the moie systematic and learned empin- 
cism of recent times as exhibited in the wonders of Caghostro, 
and the manipultftionB of sundry pretenders of the present day 
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The credit of all cures was assumed for the particular 
deities presiding over each temple, and the cause of all 
failures was adroitly ascribed to the anger of some offended 
divinity, whose wrath was not to be appeased by mortal means 
they consequently branded the unfortunate incurables as cn- 
xmnals under punishment for unpardonable sins ^ Something 
not far removed from this will be found in the medicine of the 
Hmdus, and is recorded in the earliest writings of the Greek 
Poets The classical reader will doubtless remember, that 
when at the siege of Troy the plague reigned and raged in 
the Grecian camp, Homer describes its progress, but is silent 
upon the human efforts made to arrest it and obviate its fatali- 
ty In fact his advice is, to let 

“ Some prophet or some sacred sage, 

Explore the cause of great Apollo s rage , 

Or lesmthe wasteful vengeance to remove 
By mvstic dreams , for dreams descend from Jove. 

If broken vows this heavy curse have laid. 

Let altars smoke, and hecatombs be paid. 

So heaven aton d, shall dying Greece restore, 

And Phcebus dart lus burning shafts no more ** 

The medical priesthood of Egypt consisted of an exclusive 
caste of considerable dignity, inasmuch as the rulers of the land 
were also then selected from the priestly faculty They were 
haughty, reserved, austere, and never relaxed the fixed and me- 
lancholy appearance of their countenances in the presence of 
their patients Their food consisted exclusively of v^etables 
and the sacrificial meats — the flesh of all other animals being 
carefully rejected as unwholesome, and as the cause of the 
forms of leprosy, ophthalmia, and other formidable diseases, 
which appear, even at that early period, to have been common 
in the land of the Pharaohs Whether the drink of these 
aboriginal sons of JEsculapius was wine or water, has been a 
subject of much discussion the balance of evidence is in favour 
of their having been worshippers of the rosy God 

Herodotus maintains that in his time Egypt was a species 
of medical paradise, and that every disease had its own special 
practitioner — a subdivision of duty that must have been mar- 
vellously inconvenient for those who laboured under com- 
plicated disorders 

Ihe practice of the early physicians would seem to have been 
simple, the disease being in general left to the curative 
powers of nature, with the occasional exhibition of some eva- 
cuant remedy, — a literal verification of the modern defini- 
tion of physic as ^the art of amusing the patient, while nature 
enres the 

hBsheeh called m qaea- 
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tion in consequence of their having been unable to cure a 
simple sprain^ or to reduce the dislocated ankle of Daiius, the 
son of Hystaspea 

The soothsayers prognosticated the changes and terminations 
of diseases, the cure of which was generally undertaken by the 
ordinary priests, and they could not treat any acute affection 
before the fourth day of its manifestation, except upon their 
personal responsibility 

The two principal departments of medicine in which the 
claim of early distinction and proficiency has been made for 
the Egyptians, are Anatomy and Chemistry Their knowledge 
of the former was entirely confined to the art of embalming m 
the various forms in which it was piactised, and entitles them 
to no such credit In this respect we shall find them infinitely 
inferior to the Hindus, and their writings contain the grossest 
anatomical blunders, even more absurd than the Chinese draw- 
ings of human dissections, in which the outline is filled up with 
the internal structures of various animals Their chemical skill 
and knowledge were undoubtedly in a much more advanced 
state, for they have left inetallurgic and other results which 
are still enigmas for the most eminent of our modern chemical 
philosophers, and are far in advance of anything of the kind 
ever found in Hindustan 

They practised periodical evacuations , treated rheumatism by 
friction* with crocodile’s fat , employed fumigation , were ac- 
quainted with the uses of balsam, spices and myrrh , and appear 
also to ha\e used alum, plasters, and various ointments, in 
the latter of which white lead and verdigris were occasionally 
ingredients The last mentioned fact has been called in ques- 
tion, and IS supposed to be true only of the Egyptians at a 
much later period 

The early medicine of the Hebrews, appears from the 
incidental remarks contained in the Bible, to have attain- 
ed a considerable degree of perfection Their remedial 
agents were chiefly of a hygienic nature, and consisted of 
circumcision, strict attention to diet, separation, frequent 
ablution, and the combustion of infected garments Every 
Christian reader must be well acquainted with the minute direc- 
tions and descriptions contained in the book of Leviticus , the 
cure of Naaman’s leprosy , the odoriferous confections and oint- 
ments mentioned in the 30th chapter of Exodus, as compound- 
ed “ after the art of the apothecary the employment of 
music as a cure for melancholy , the use of antimony as a face 
^nt, and tbe mmtion m v&nouB places of the Pig, the 
Saffrozb Myrrh, Bdellium, Galbonum, Cumin, Conandcr, 
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Balm of Gilead, Frankincense, Cassia, Cinnamon, the Pome- 
granate, Dili, and it is conjectured Colocynth and Castor Oil 
In medicine and natural history the great lawgiver Moses 
not only surpassed his Egyptian masters, but possessed the 
secret of reducing gold to powder, as related in the 32nd chapter 
of Exodus — And betook the calf which they had made, and 
burnt it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strawed it 
upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink of it” 
He also sweetened the bitter waters of Marah, and has left 
a most accurite account of the v inous forms of leprosy 
The wisdom of Solomon has since become a pi o verb 

“ And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding much, 
and laigeness of heart even as the sand that is on the sea shoie 
** And Solomon s wisdom exceeded the wisdom of all the children of the 
East counti 7 and all the wisdom of Egypt 
‘ For be was wiser than all men -k * i: * * and his fame was m all 
nations lound about 

“ And he spake three thousand proverbs and his songs were a thousand 
and five 

** And he spake of trees, from the cedar tiee that is in Lebanon even 
unto the hyssop that sprmgeth out of the wall he spake also of beasts, and 
of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes * 

Hartwell Horne, f who appears to have consulted and collated 
almost e\ery existing luthonty upon the subject, in liis section 
On the diseases mentioned in the Scnptures^^ has the following 
passage upon the ougin of medicine among the Hebrews, and 
the nature and duties of their physicians* 

The Jews ascnbed the origin of the healing art to God himself (Ecclus 
xxxvm 1, 2) and the Egyptians attiihuted their invention of it to their 
God Thaut or Heimes, or to Osms or Isis 
Antiently at Babylon, the sick, when they were first attacked by a disease, 
were left in the streets for the purpose ot learning from those who might 
pass them what practices or what medicines had been of assistance to them, 
when afilicted with similar diseases The Egyptians earned their sick into 
the temple of Serapis, the Greeks earned theirs mto those of iEsculapius 
In the temples of both these deities theie were preserved wntten receipts of 
the means by which vanous cures had been efiected With the aid of these 

* 1 Kings, Cap iv 

A modem writer, however, commenting on this fact, has the following remarks — 

* Gold 18 so ductile that it is veiy difinalt to gnnd it to powder, and it is stiU more 
difficult to dissolve it in water Here is an exploit which we greatest chemists of the 
present day could not do more than perform— a sufficient proof of the scienutic skill of 
Moses, ana consequently of the F gyptians, from whom he drew his knowledge But 
thore seems no reason for believmg that Moses possessed any chemical knowledge 
whatever He broke the calf m pieces, and reduced it to as small fragments as he 
could , these he threw mto water, and made the Israelites drink of that liquid We 
are sure that die gold was not dissolved m the water, because sold, m a state of solu 
taon, 18 one of the most vuroleut of poisons, and could not, ^refure,have been ad 
numstered to die Israelites with impunity —Ed Eemew, Vol L p 257 

+ Home s Introduction to the critical study and knowledge of the Holy Senptoms 
Toi lu* chapter ix. 1 1 p 501 to 11 
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recorded remedies the art of healing assumed in the progress of^time the 
aspect of a science It assumed such a form first in Egypt, and at a much 
more recent period m Greece , but it was not long beiore those of the 
former were suipassed in excellence by the physicians of the latter coun 
try That the Egyptians, however, had no little skill m medicine, may 
he gathered fiom what is said in the Pentateuch respecting the marks of 
lepiosy That some of the medicinal prescriptions should fail of bringing 
the expected relief is by no means stiange, since Pliny himself mentions 
some which are far from pioducing the effects he ascribes to them * 
Physicians are first menUoned in Gen 1 2 Exod xxi 19 Job xuij4 
Some acquamtance with chinirgical operations is implied in the nte of 
circumcisionf (Oeu xvu 1114) There is ample evidence that the 
Israelites had some acquaintance with the internal structure of the human 
system although it does not appear that dissections of the human body for 
medical purposes were made Ull as late as the time of Ptolemy I That 
physicians sometimes undertook to exeicise their skill, in removing diseases 
of an internal nature is evident from the circumstance of Davids playmg 
upon the harp to cure the melancholy of Saul (1 Sam xvi 16 ) The art 
of healing was committed among the Hebrews as well as among the Egyp 
tians, to the priests who, indeed, were obliged by a law of the state to 
take cognizance of leprosies (Le\ xm, 1 14, 67 Deut xxiv 8, 9 ) 
Beference is made to physicians who were not priests, and to instances of 
sickness disease, healing, &c in various parts of the scriptures 

The diseases mentioned in the sacred writings § are can- 
cers, consumption, dropsy, fevers, epilepsy, lunacy, leprosy m its 

• This IS by no means confined to Plmy and the ancients — our modern systems of 
Materia Medica abound and are overloaded with remedies to which supposititious 
virtues are ascribed, and contain many which are inert and useless or on the other 
hand positively mischievous Few circumstances have operated so prejudicially upon 
the a^ance of the therapeutictd department of medicine, as the ignorance, careless 
ness, and we fear occasionally the culpable and wilful mis representations winch 
diaractenze a large proportion of the observatiuus pubhshed on the acuons and uses of 
mpdicinul agents 

+ This however can only be admitted os evidence of the lowest possible degree of 
surgical skill Circumcision and Nymphotomv an analogous operation, still continues 
to be practised amoug the Copts Egyptians Arabs Ethiopians aud other eastern na- 
tions They are performed bv the most ignoiant and lowest order of practitioners, de 
manding a very moderata amount of knowledge aud skill Buffou m aUuduig to the 
latter operation says — “ d apies Niebuhr, cette operation se fait vers ] age de dix ans sans 
ceremome religieuse et en y attachant si peu d importance quon ne la fait pratiquer 

? ue lorsque les femmes qui font ce metier passent accidenteUement dans la rue ** 
Hist Nat Tom i\ ) They are on a level in fact with the com cutters and bone setters 
of modem Europe 

^ Ak ATOMY does not appear to have been cultivated by the Hebrews, among whom 
the contact with a dead body rendered an individual unclean, even with punhcation for 
seven days as related m the 19th chapter of Numbers from the 11th verse, and also 
alluded to in the book of Leviticus 

Their knowledge of Physiology was exceedingly restncted They regarded the 
bones as important organs, and as the seat of severe diseases and considered the 
umbilical region and epigastrium as exercising a great degree of miluence over the 
health of the mdividual But on these and other ordmary matters connected with the 
natural sciences and arts the Jews were left very mu(^ to iheir own resources It never 
was the design of tme Bevelation to supersede the exercise of the human faculties in 
any department of knowledge to the cultivation of which these maybe ftUIy competent 
On the contrary its general intent has been to brace, invigorate and expand Sa the 
powers and susceptibilities of the soul, and to encourage, un^r due legulatioai the 
application of these to every pursuit calculated to enUum the boundaries of nsefhl 
knowledge or confer fresh benefits on the family of mao. 

S Home loc cit 
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Tanous forms, as contagious or nou-contagious — described with 
a degree of minuteness and accuracy to which it is scarcely 
possible for a modern observer to make a single addition from 
external examination alone, as may daily be seen in the streets 
of this city— elephantiasis with a species of which the patriarch 
Job IS conjectured to have been afflicted , the disease of the 
Philistines, variously supposed to have been either dysentery, or 
hoemorrhoids , the disease of Saul, melancholia , the disease 
of Jehoram, King of Israel, dysentery, with ulceration and dis- 
charge of portions of intestine , the disease with which Heze- 
kiah was afflicted, said to have been either a pleurisy, or the 
plague, elephantiasis, or a qumsey, but conjectured by most 
to have been fever terminating in abscess , and the hypo- 
chondriasis of Nebuchadnezzar 

We do not refer to the diseases, remedies, and other medical 
matters mentioned in the New Testament, as they are of 
much more recent date, and can scarcely be taken to have any 
connection with the antiquity of Hebiew Medicine 

Much of the learning of the ancient Israelites ^as probably 
derived from the Egyptians, in the frequent intercourse that 
took place in the time of Abraham and his descendants, as well as 
dunng the four centuries of bondage of the successors of J acob 
There is no doubt, however, that much more was peculiar 
to themselves, and like their faith and customs, handed down 
from the remotest periods ** 

The claims of the Chinese will not bear investigation, either 
as to the extent or antiquity of their knowledge of medicine, 
when compared w ith the Hebrews, the Egyptians, or the Hindus 
There can be equally little, or possibly even less, doubt 
concerning the more modern claims of the Arabs, who have 
not onlv been proved to have bad access to and quoted from the 
Charaka and busruta, — but to have been \\ ell acquainted with 
the writings of the Greek Fathers of Medicine In fact the 
doctrines of Hippocrates and Galen were early taught in their 
schools, and no credit can be assigned to them of having been 
among the earliest cultivators of any of the arts and sciences 
1 hey belong altogether to a much more recent era, and were 
in the first instance chiefly indebted for their knowledge to the 
Hindus and Greeks 

Although the Greeks cannot pretend to the antiquity m 
knowledge of the Hindus, the Egyptians, or the Hebrews — 
“ It IS neither in Egypt, nor in India, nor m Palestine, nor 
in Rome, that the first germs of the systematic study of science 
are to be found, but m Greece alone ” 

To the Hmdus and to the Egyptians the modem world 
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owes nothing of its advance in science and civilization, but 
to Greece, the cradle of learning and liberty, the debt of 
gratitude in every department of literature and art is im- 
mense and universally acknowledged Among them none 
have derived more positive benefit, or been more firmly im- 
pressed with the sterling stamp of wisdom than Medicme 
and the branches of human knowledge collaterally or imme- 
diately connected with it. With the single exception of Chemifr* 
try, in which the credit of a high degree of cultivation and 
success, subsequently reflected m the bnlhant researches and 
discoveries of our own tune, belongs undoubtedly to the Ai-nha^ 
every other branch of European Medicine may be traced to a 
Grecian origin, and in many of them, the doctnnes and practices 
of the old fathers of physic are still quoted with deference, and 
acknowledged with respect The dogmatism of Hippocrates 
and his successors , the professed empmcism w^ch reigned in the 
schools from the tune of Serapion to the commencement of the 
Christian .3Era , the methodism which partially commenced with 
Themison and continued until the re^n of Marcus Aurelius, 
when it was firmly established by Gaden, the physician and 
peripatetic, and the peripatetic dogmatism that prevailed 
from bis time to the period when that strange compound of 
mountebank, quack, and philosopher Paracelsus, the cotem- 
porary of Charles the V , appeared upon the stage, all had 

their mflhence upon the succeeding revolutions of medicine, 

embraemg the chemical dogmatism that ceased with the dis- 
covery ot the circulation, by the immortal Harvey, m the reum 
of Charles I , the mecbamcal dogmatism that obtained poss^ 
Sion of the schools to the penod of Boerhave in the commence- 
ment of the 18th century, and then merged into the general 
dogmatism with its infinite varieties and oflf-sboots, including the 
learned empiricisms of Homseopathy, Hydropathy, and oth^ of 
still more doubtful character, that still contmue to occupy the 
learned, attract the vulgar, delude the ignorant, and mystify the 
multitude All this, however, is foreign to our present purpose, 
and we must retrace our steps from Sie light of Greece to the 
obscurity of Hindustan 

To enable our readers to estimate correctly the value and 
extent of the addition contributed to the history of medicine by 
Wise’s Commentary, abnef and rapid review of our previous 
knowledge of the subject, may not be deemed altogether unin- 
teresting or out of place 

To the full and candid work of the learned LeClerc, we have 
not access at present, — but if our memory be not faulty, it con- 
tains little, if any, positive information upon the medicine of 
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the Hindus, except possibly a few incidental allusions borrovi ed 
from the wntings of the Arabian physicians, who were not 
very profoundly acquainted with the matter themselves 

The history of medicine from the time of Galen to the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, by Friend, is equally silent 
Of Black’s history of medicine and surgery published in 1782, 
it 18 suflScient to repeat the opinion entertained by a cotempora- 
neous writer, that it was — “ prolix in ancient history, meagre in 
the middle ages, superficial in later times, and in the most 
modern completely uninformed ” 

The first of the works with which we have any acquaintance, 
that alludes directly to the Hindus as among the earliest of the 
successful cultii atoi s of the healing art, is the ^ infinitely im- 
portant and valuable’ Essai d’une histoire pragmatique de la 
Medecine, by Eurt Sprengel — a work to which we have been 
much indebted in the passing remarks upon Egyptian and He- 
brew medicine 

His chapter upon Indian Medicine is chiefly compiled from 
the Greek writers and the statements of modern tra\ ellers and 
authorities^ but from having had no access to the original Sanskrit 
bistonans, of the existence even of most of which lie appears to 
have been unacquainted, his information is necessarily meagre, 
and m some respects not very correct 

Bostock, although a diligent reader and evidently acquainted 
with the wntings of nearly every author of repute ^d trust 
connected with the ongm and progress of physic, has not even 
mentioned the Hindus in his History of Medicine, evidently jre- 
garding the little information then extant as too scanty and 
&bulous to deserve notice 

Dr Wm Hamilton is somewhat more explicit on the subject, 
and sums up his opinions in the following paragraph, which 
contains, indeed, the whole of the space devoted to the 
Hindus in his History of Medicine, Surgery, and Anatomy,* 
from the creation of the world to the commencement of the 
nineteenth Century ” 

** Notwithstanding the progress winch recent researches, no less than 
ancient traditions imorm us, was made by tlie uibabitants of Hindustan, 
at the niost remote periods, m other branches ot knowledge, and lu the 
abstruse science of Astronomy more especially, their yroficiencj in tlie art 
of heakng does not appear, from any evidence which either ancient history 
or modem discovery a^Tor^, to have equalled that of nations in other 
respects far less euligbtwed. Their chief dependence, in the cure of disease, 
consisted, as Strabo informs us, in a ngid attention to diet, and the extemd 
application of catf^plasms, and other topical remediea Medicme appears 
to have been practiM chiefly, if not wholly, by persons who were termed 
2afutyaiof or Samaaeans, who exercised tbeir cabling by the speciid 
penmssioii, and under the immediate supenntendence, of the magistrates 
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But their practice was encumbered with many difdculties^ and the spirit 
of useful inquiry repressed by sanguinary, mistaken, and injudiaous laws 
The disclosure of a substance in]unou8 to health, unaccompanied by its 
corresponding antidote was punished with the penalty of death , and the 
door of improvement closed at the hazard of a halter against him who 
should dare to enter imprudently The most valuable remedies were 
proscribed, from the apprehension of mischief ansmg &om thmr mjudiciouB 
apphcation and the courageous practitioner who had ventured to employ 
some of those active preparations which are m eveiy day use among modem 
physicians would have endangered his neck had he been unable to point 
out the remedy for their noxious effects, when wielded by the hands of 
malice, ot ignorance, or of presumption The mere existence of such a 
law sufficiently marks the low ebb of medical knowledge among the people 
who framed it since it presupposes the fact, unconfirmed by any experience, 
of eveiy poison havmg its appropriate and specific antidote, as every disease 
was believed, down almost to the present day, to possess its specific and 
pecuhar remedy 

The eminent and excellent Missionary, William Ward, of 
Serampore, in his view of the ^ History, Literature, and My tho- 
of the Hindus,’ a work containing much valuable infor- 
matiOD, has devoted a section to the medical Shastras He ap- 
Dears to comcide, with a little qualification, in the opimon of Sir 
Wm Jones that Hastern “ physic is a mere empirical history of 
diseases and remedies,” and gives a brief abstract of some of the 
Hindu notions concerning fever, dysentery, and other internal 
diseases, with an enumeration of the medical shastras still 
extant ^ The amount of information accumulated by him is 
scanty, imperfect, and not obtained from the most ancient or 
purest sources. The questaon of its probable antiquity is left 
ufatouched, and the impression produced by the perusal of the 
chapter, is certainly unfavorable to the science, information 
and method really possessed by the Hindu Physicians of a re- 
mote date 

In the Tracts, Historical and Statistical on India,” pub- 
lished in a handsome, illustrated 4to volume in 1814, by Dr 
Heyne, of the Madras medical depajimeiit, are portions of a 
translation of some Hindu works on medicine. The author sets 
out by stating, that it is common in India to hear the native 
physicians represented by some Europeans as a set of ignorant 
cheats, and extolled by others as miracles of knowledge and wis- 
dom The fact, however, is, that the great body of medical 
men in India consists of illiterate pretenders to knowledge, few 
^ing entitled to be considered as possessors of real knowledge 
M^t of them are quacks, possessors and vendors of nostrums. 
Ine medical works of the Hindus are neither to be regarded 
as nuraculous productions of wisdom, nor as depositories of 
nonsense. Their jpractical principles, as far as I can judge, are 
very similar to our own, even tbeir theories may be reconciled 
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— a catalogue of nonsense and a medley of maladies strangely 
incon^ous m their nature and relations. This is succeeded by 
remam on the general causes of diseases , a section on diet, 
one on fever , another upon an unknown disorder termed Sonny 9 
which seems to be a jumbling together of many of the worst 
symptoms of several diseases. The subject of prognoMs meets 
with a due degree of attention, and a general sununary of the 
whole condudes with the following curt and pithy sentences — 

“ Thus have 1 fimshed the translation of this most extraordinary treatise, 
and I dare say my readers are by this time as fati^ed as I am myself 
It may be considaoed as a summary of all the memoal knowledge of the 
Hindus We see their absolute ignorance of anatomy, and every thing 
connected with the factions of the human body , that their system is 
entirely chimerical and connected with their religious opinions and the 
long fasts to which they subject Ibeir patients are probably by far the most 
efficacious of their remises. 1 had ongmally added long notes upon this 
little treatise, exhibiting the vaxious opinions of other medical wnters upon 
the sulnect discussed in the text, but upon farther reflectiozi I have been 
induced to withdraw them, conceivmg that the treatise itself exhibited a 
banquet of abeurdity suffieient to satisfy the most voracious guests, vdule 
different viewa of the same ndiculous opimons could not serve to add to 
the information of the most mquimtive reader ” 

Dr» Whitelaw Amdie, m his excellent and detailed work on 
the Matena Medica of India,— to which iXre shall probably 
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have occasion to refer again, when remarking upon the section 
of Dr Wise’s commentazy devoted to this department — has, 
in his preliminary observations, recorded a few remarks upon the 
subject of the probable antiquity of the medicine of the Hin- 
dus, and of its present claims to consideration, more especially ^ 
as Imown and practised in Southern India. He has also pub- 
hshed a list of Hindu and Mahommedan works on various de- 
partments of physic He does not profess, however, to be 
learned in Eastern lore, and has evidently obtained the greater 

? art of his information at second hand, from * Tamul and 
'elingu practitioners, who were most probably themselves 
unacquainted with the original Sanskrit works,’ of which, ac- 
cording to Heyne, the translations into the dialects of Southern 
India, are full of errors from the translators having been fre- 
quently unequal to their task 

The transactions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are com- 
paratively poor in the matter of contributions to our knowledge 
of Hindu Medicine, containing in eighteen parts or volumes 
scarcely as many separate papers on the subject, and of these 
not one that can lay claim to any degree of learning or re- 
search In the first, a paper by Goverdhan Caul, on the 
Literature of the Hindus, their medical writings are dis- 
missed m about a dozen lines of very general remarks 
The second is the well known passage from the last anniver- 
sary di^ertation of the eminent and learned President of the 
Society, delivered m February, 1794, which as embodying the 
views of that gifted and discnminatmg scholar, we have no 
hesitation in quoting for the mformation of those -who have 
not access to the Asiatic Besearches — the early volumes of 
which are gradually becoming rare and scarce— or who may not 
be in possession of Lord Teignmouth’s edition of the works 
of Sir Wm Jones — 

** I have no evidenoe that m any language of Asia, there exists one 
ongmal treatise on medicine, considered as science, physic, mdeed, 
appears m these remons to have been from time immemonal, as we see it 
practised at this day by Hindus and Muselmans, a mere empmcal history 
of diseases and remeohes , useful, I admit, m a high degree, and worthy of 
attentive examination, but wholly foreign to the subject Iwfore us Though 
the Arabs, however, have chiefly followed the Greeks m this branch of know- 
ledge, and have themselves been implicitly followed by other Mohammedan 
writers, yet (not to mention the Chinese, of whose medical works I can 
at mresent say nothing with confidence) we still have access to a number 
of oanscnt books on the old Indian practice of physio, from which, if the 
Hmdus had a theoretical system, we might easily collect it The Ayurveda, 
supposed to be the work of a celesti^ j^ysiuan, is almost entu^y lost, 
unfortunately, perhaps, for the curious European, but happily for the 
patient H i nd u, smee a revealed science mieoludes improvement from ex 
penence, to which that of medicine ought, above au others, to be left 
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perpetually open but 1 have myself met with cunous fragsients of that 
pruneval work^ and, in the Veda itself, I found with astonishment an 
entire l^aniBhad on the mtemal parts of the human body, with an 
'enumeration of nerves, veins and arteries, a description of the heart, 
spleen, and hver , and various disquisitions on the formation and growth 
of the foetus Erom the laws, indeed, of Manu, which have lately appeared 
m our own language, we may perceive that the ancient Hindus were fond 
of reasoning, in &eir way, on the mystenes of animal generation, and on 
the comparative influence of the sexes m the production of perfect off 
spring , and we may collect from the authorities adduced in the learned 
Essay on Egypt and the that their physiological disputes led to 

violent schisms m religion, and even to bloody wars On the whole, we 
cannot expect to acquire many raluahle truths from an examination of 
eastern books on the science of medicine , hut examine them we must, it 
we wish to complete the history of umyersal philosophy, and to supply 
the scholars of Europe with authentic matenals for an account of the 
opinions anciently formed on this head by the philosophers of Asia To 
know, indeed, with certainty, that so much and no more can be known on 
any branch of science, would m itself be very important and useful 
knowledge, if it had no other effect than to check the boundless curiosity 
of mankmd, and to flx them in the straight path of attainable science 
especially of such as relates to their duties, and may conduce to their 
happmess 

The remaining papers are mere monographs upon various 
topics of interest connected with the practice of medicine m 
this country, and afford no information respecting its indigenous 
history, antiqiuty, doctnnes, or authorities 

The Transactions of the Calcutta Medical and Physical 
Society,” a rich repository of valuable practical faicts and 
opimons respecting the topography, diseases — endemic and 
epidemic — and some of the indigenous remedies of India, 
together with details of the most appropriate means of mana- 
ging various tropical maladies, are singularly and unaccountably 
deficient in the investigation of the medicfd literature of the 
Hindus 

With the exception of two or three contributions of no great 
importance from the pen of Professor Wilson, the only re- 
ference to the subject that a cursory examination has ena- 
bled us to fall in with, is the following extract from the preface 
to the 1st volume of the Transactions, published in 1825 — 

“ The history of medicine is of more interest than utility Disease may 
be alienated or subdued without a knowled^ of those stages, which the 
skill that has been successfully exerted, is brought within the reach of its 
possessor l^either can it be expected, that the imperfect science of the 
Bavdi or Hakma of Didia, shall offer any instmcUye lessons to their better 
educated brethren of Europe still, to liberal and culUyated minds, the 
progress and condition of science m all ages, and in all climes, must be 
olnects of mterest, and they will gladly welcome the light that may be 
thrown upon the past or present existence of Oriental medicine, by inionna 
Uon gather^ from authentic sources, or denved from actual observaUon. 
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The history of Mahommedan medicme, comprising the most flourishing 

S enods of the schools of Bagdad and Cordova, has already been fully eluci 
ated, but it stops with the decline of the power of the Cc^phs a long sub 
sequent penod is, therefore, enveloped in obscurity in this branch of enquny 
and the medical history of the Hindus is hitherto an utter blank In these 
respects, therefore, there is ample scope for investigation novel at least, 
and interesting, and perhaps not wholly uninstructive, which may be prose 
cuted with every advantage m the country in which we at present sojourn * 

This IS a matter much to be revetted when we consider 
the number of able and eminent Oriental scholars of which 
the Medical Department could boast, prior to the compara- 
tively recent existence in its ranks of probably one of the 
most profound and learned of them all, Horace Hay man Wil- 
son, who, with a solitary exception, has contributed more to our 
knowledge of Hindu Medicine than any other authority pnor 
to the appearance of the commentary now under review 

The paper of the late lamented pains-taking traveller and 
antiquary Csoma de Koros published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1835, exhibits a brief abstract of certain 
portions of one of the Hindu medical shastras which appears 
to have been translated into the Tibetan tongue it is an in- 
teresting fragment, but gives no detailed or connected view of 
the subject 

The most minute and intrinsically valuable of all the various 
sketches with which we are acquainted, is undoubtedly the 
‘‘ Essay^upon the antiquity of Hindu medicine,” already noticed, 
of Dr Boyle, who now occupies an important practical chair 
at the King’s College of London, and has recently produced 
a systematic treatise upon the department of medicine which 
he IS employed to teach It is chiefly valuable on account of 
the careful industry and logical acumen with which the various 
steps of the diflScult enquiry are successively conducted, and of 
probably all the then known authorities having been consulted 
and collated 

The chapter on Hindu Medicme m Elphinstone’s History of 
India IS brief and chiefly taken from the essay of Boyle, the 
work of Ward, and a paper by Mr Coates in the Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay, which we have been unable 
to consult The following extract embodies the whole of the 
information which he has aflForded upon the subject — 

“ Their acquaintance with medicines seems to have been very extensive 
We are not surprised at their knowledge of simples^ m which they gave early 
lessons to Europe, and more recently taught us the benefit of smoking 
datura m asthma, and the use of cowitch against worms their chemical 
skill IS a fact more striking and more unexpected 

* Medicftl and Physical Transactions, Vol 1 p, iv Prehuse 
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They knew how h> prepare su^hunc and nitxic aoid, and mimatic acid , 
the oxide of oopp^» iron, lead (of which they had both the red oxide and 
litharge), tm, and zinc , the sulphuret of iron, copper, mercury, antimony, 
and arsenic, the sulphate of copper, zinc, andiron, and carbonates of 
lead and non ^eir modes of preparu^ those substances, 8eem,m some 
instances, if not in all, to have beenpecimar to themselves 
Their use of &ese medicines seems to have been very hold They were 
the first nation who employed minerals internally, and they not only gave 
mercury m that manner, but arsenic and arsenious acid, which were reme- 
dies m mtennittents ^ey have long used cinnabar for fumigations, by 
w^ch they produce a speedy and safe Ovation 
Their surgery is as remarkable as tbeir medicine, especially when we 
recollect thesr ignorance of anatomy They cut for the stone, couched for 
the cataract, and extracted the foetus from the womb, and in Iheir early 
works enumerate no less than 127 sorts of surgical instruments But their 
instruments were probably always rude At present they are so much so, 
that, though very suooessi^ m cataract, their operations for the stone ore 
often fatal 

They have long practised inoculation , but still many lives were lost 
from small pox, until the introduction of vaccination 

The Hindu physicians are attentive to the pulse and to the state of the 
skin, of the tongue, eyes, Ac , and to the nature of the evacuations , and they 
are said to form correct prognostics from the observation of the symptoms 
But their practice is all empirical, their theory only tendmg to mislead them 
Nor are they always judicious m their treatment m fevers, for instance, 
they shut up the patient m a room artificially heated, and deprive him, not 
onW of food, but chink 

They call m astrology and magic to the aid of their medicine, applying 
their remedies at appropriate situations of the planets, and often accom 
panying them with mystical verses and charms c 

Many of these defects probably belonged to the art m its best days, but 
the science has no doubt declined , chemists can conduct their preparations 
sucoessfiilly without having the least knowledge of the prmcipies by which 
the desired changes are effected , physicians follow the practice of their 
mstructors without inquiry , and surgeiy is so iar neglected, that blee^g 
18 left to the barber, bone-settmg to the herdsman, and eveiy man is ready to 
administer a blister, which is done with the juice of the euphorbium, and 
still oftmier with the actual cautery * 

We shall now proceed to examine and analyse briefly the 
commentary which forms the text of our remarks, and endeavour 
to investigate the chums that it affords from internal evidence, 
of the nature and extent of the practical and theoretical know- 
ledge possessed by the Brahmanical sect of medical philoso- 
phers. 

Dr Wise's work is divided into five books, the first treatmg 
of the History of Medicine , the second being devoted to the 
subject of AnatCHuy and Physiology , the third contaimng the 
department of Therapeutics , the fourth that of the Practi^ of 
Physic , and the last that of Midwifery, and the diseases of wo- 
men and chdd^n. This is a conTement and simple arrangement 

* E\phinslcmeB,lnAUb, voh l,p 279 sf 
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of the subjecf^ and embodies in a condensed form a vast mass 
of matter^ of which we can only hope in the space allotted to us, 
to piesent our readers with a brief review of the most promi- 
nent and salient points of interest 

The first chapter contains, as might be expected, the Hindu 
notions of the ongin and history of medicine, and belongs so 
exclusively to the regions of fable and fiction as to be deserv- 
ing of httle notice and less credit Most nations in the early 
stages of their existence, have attributed all remarkable and 
incomprehensible occurrences to the influence of the deities 
worshipped m the forms of their various superstitions and idola- 
tries, so that diseases and a multitude of natural phenomena 
have been ascribed by them to supernatural agency * The 
Hindu Mythology out-herods all others in absur^ty and extra- 
vagance, and in this particular is in no way inferior to the 
legends and traditions of the most uncivilized of savages The 
four immortal Vedas are stated to have been produced in the 
first or golden age “ during which mankind remained pros- 
perous, virtuous, happy, and free from disease ” Disease, 
misery, *the shortening of life, and their attendant woes, ap- 
peared in the Treta Yuga, or second agef when “ a third of man- 
kind were reprobate ” In the third i^e, half of the human race 
were depraved , and the climax of corruption charactenses the 
present or Kab Yuga. Brahma, from sheer benevolence and 
compassion for a fallen race, produced the Upav^das, of 
which the Ayur-v4da, already noticed, is regarded as the 
sacred medical record of the Hindus, besides being of the 
highest antiquity and authonty The Shastras ascnbe 
the production of this veda to Shiva. A fragment only of the 
lac of slokas of which it originally consisted, has survived ihe 

* “ Morbos vero ad irom deonun immortalimn relates, et ah posei 

sohtam ” — Celsug 

f How tmfaTorably does the Hmdu mysteij and probxity contrast wiUi the simple, 
clear, and forcible exposition of the same subject contained m Home’s work 

“ The ^seases to which the human frame is subject would naturally lead one to 
tej to alleviate or remove them hence sprang the abt of medicine In the early ages 
of &e world, mdeed, there could not be much occasion for an art which is now so 
neceasaty to the heal^ and happiness of mankmcL The simplicity of their raanners, 
the plainness of their diet, their temperance m meat and drink, and tbeir active Ills, 
(being generally occupied m the field and m lural affairs,) would naturally tend to 
strmi^en the body, and to afford a greater share of health than what we now e^oy 
So long as our first parents continued m thait state of righteousness m which they wem 
created, there was a tree emphatically tenned Uie tree of life, Uie fruit ofwhich was 
divinely appomted for the preservation of health , but, after the fall, being expelled from 
Eden, au^ consequently, banished for ever fioin that tree, they became liable to vanoua 
diseases, which doubtless, would endeavour to remove, or to mitigate in vanous 
ways From the longevity of file Patnarohs, it is eivident ihaX. diseases were not very 
frequent m the early ages of the world, and they seem to have ei\}oyed a suAeiently 
vigorons bid age, except that the eyes became dim and the si{^t feeble "—Home, Cp 
CU Vol m.p hQ/ii • 
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ravages of time The medical sfaastras appear to have been 
very numerous, and of them the works of Charaka and Susnita 
are held in the highest repute for a brief summary of their 
contents, we must refer the curious to the commentary 

The second chapter is devoted to the discussion of the rank 
of practitioners and duties of teachers. It commences with the 
fabulous birth of the first of the Vaidya or medical caste, from 
whom the hereditary physicians of the present time are de- 
scended, and declares that Brahmans learn the medical 
shastras for their advantage , Khetnyas for the benefit of their 
health, and Vaidyas for weir subsistence.” Other castes may 
study medicine, when they are learned, honest, and men of 
good descent.” 

The old race of professors appear to have been penpatetic 
practitioners, who wandered from place to place in search of 
knowledge, general and professional, attended by their train of 

{ lupils, lectured in the open air, and taught by means of pre- 
ections which were carefully noted by their scholars 
The present generation of Vaidyas take a few house pupils 
whom they educate either with or without reward, the gra- 
tuitous being the most honorable course of instruction, “ pro- 
curing renown in this world, and the highest benefits in a future 
state ” m some instances, however, they are pensioners of the 
wealthy 

The qualifications of a good teacher are such as might find a place 
in the most unexceptionable code of modern medical ethics — 

** A good teacher is like rain falling upon the germinating seed, and 
should possess the following qualifications — A perfect knowledge of 
the Shastras, joined to extensive practical knowledge and skill He should 
be kind and humble to e\ery one , he should have no defects of body, and 
should always be ready to expose the good rather than the bad qualities of 
others , he should be clean and neat in his person, and possess and exhibit 
to bis pupils all kinds of medicines and instruments He should always be 
increasing his knowledge of books, and should neither be angry at the 
improprieties of others, nor fatigued by their importunities He should be 
kind and considerate to his pupils ana be able to explain the most compli- 
cated statements, m the simplest and most perspicuous language Such a 
person as this, who instructs a pupil, when of good parentage, is hke the 
seasonable cloud and ram upon me corn field, wbicn quickly matures its 
valuable produce 

Bad teachers are denounced, and the class of physicians 
generally are pamted in very favourable colors, as being often 
more learned and less proud than the Brahmans, as well as 
usually poets, grammarians, rhetoricians, and moralists, and 
esteemed as the most virtuous and amiable oi the Uindus 


Wise, Op Citp 12 
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Although not occupying the same elevated position as the 
medical hierarchy of Egypt and Israel, the Hindu physiman 
held a respectable and useful office, and was generally esteemed 
in proportion to his individual deserts. The Hindus appear m 
fact to have been fully aware, that an enbghtened physician 
and a skilful surgeon, are in the daily habit of administering 
to tbeir fellow-men more real and unquestionable good, than 
IS communicated, or communicable by any other class of human 
beings ” 

With some few exceptions, however, the modem race of 
Vaidyas do not appear to be so learned, or so much looked up 
to as their predecessors were^ and we doubt much whether the 
Hindus of our own time are of opinion, that 

“ A wise physician skill d oar wounds to heal. 

Is more than annies to the public weaL” 

The estimation in which the professors of medicine were 
held by the ancient Greeks is well known to every classical 
student, from the dmne honors paid to ^sculapius and the 
history of his sons Podalinns and Machaon, down to the 
celebrated saying of Cicero, ** Neqne enim ull4 ali4 re 
homines propius M deos accedunt, quam salutem hominibus 
dando ” 

The duties and character of pupils are laid down with a con- 
siderable degree of minuteness, and not a little attention to 
the superstitious observances which disfigure the Hindu sys- 
tems of education He is to commence hia studies on a lucky 
day, not to cut his beard or nails dunng the prosecution of 
his professional acquirements, not to read the medical shastras 
“ on unlucky days, or when the sun is obscured by clouds , on 
the first two days of a new moon , when it thunders, at unsea- 
sonable times , at the morning dawn or the evenmg twilight 
He must not study on holidays, on the day on which he meets 
a corpse, on which the governor of the province is sick, when 
fighting occurs, or when war approaches.” ** When at his lesson 
care must be taken not to allow any one to pass between the 
pupil and teacher, as it will interrupt the supposed passage of 
good qualities from the latter to the former ” ** If the student 
seek for long life, he should eat with his &ce to the east , if 
for exalted fame, to the south , if for prosperity, to the west , 
if for truth and its reward, to the north . P 
cap 2, 52 J 

As a set-off against these absurdities, he is strictly enjoin- 
ed the practice of industry, perseverance, sobnety, chastity, 
humility, and most of the other quahties that tend to produce 
a good scholar and a learned man 
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The chapter upon the duties of the physician, of his atten- 
dants, and of the patient, exhibits a luaicrous admixture of 
truth and error, light and darkness, sobnety and extravagance, 
sound practical wmom and empty puenhties. The person, cha- 
racter, acquirements, and observances of the practitioner are 
minutely detailed, and occasionally with a remarkable degree 
of truth and acuteness, as in the following description of an 
Ignorant physician — 

** Without such a knowledge of books he will be confused like a soldier 
afraid in the tune of action, will be a great sinner, and should be capitally 
punished by the Rajah On the other hand, a want of practical knowledge 
will impede bis advancement, and his senses will be bewildered when called 
on to treat acute diseases buch a physician will not be esteemed by the 
great, as be cannot practice with success when only instructed in half his 
duty Such a person is the murderer of his species, and the medicines 
prescribed by him may he compared to poison or lightning — such ignorance 
prevents all the good effects of remedies As the two wheels of a chanot 
or the two wings of a bird, assist in their progress, so will the know- 
ledge of the shastras and of practice lead the physician to proceed with 
safety and success in the treatment of the diseased, but should the 
physician want either of these essential qualifications, his progress will 
he impeded, as one wing or one wheel will impede the progress of the bird 
or the chanot. 

Such persons flatter the patient’s friends, are diligent, take reduced fees, 
are hesitating and doubtful in performing difficult operations, and pretend 
that their bad success » caused by the bad attendants, &c 

Still some patients will be saved under the care of such a physician, 
at a worm in destroying the sacred shastras will sometimes le&ve m its 
depredations, the wise representations of some of the sacred letters 
A bad physician may cure one pauent by which be endeavours to esta- 
blish his fame, without considenng the thousands he has killed , such a 
person IS like a boat in a storm without a pilot, or a blind man m the perform- 
ance of any work, and is to he looked upon as the angel of death ” 

A qaaint old writer has somewhere denoounated medicine 
a meditation upon death,” and a more recent authority 
has defined it to be die art of amuaing the patient, while 
nature cures the disease” The Hindus knew better, and 
declared that in skilful hands medicine becomes like the 
water of immortality (Amnto)” Their characteristics of a 
good physician embray almost every human and divine per> 
tection, ** such as,” says the Commentator, is rarely to be found 
even in heaven ” Among other professional distinctions he 
should " cany an umbrella and stick in his hand,” rather a 
remote and respectable ongm for the gold-headed cane, so 
well known in Europe during the last century The indica- 
tions whidi are supposed to quahfy for success and eminence, 
are, an ameable voic^ a small tonrae, eyes and none 
straight, wim thin kps, short teeth wh»m do not expose the 
gaioB, and thick hair which retains its vigour.” may 
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be contrasted with the more modem qualities considered neces- 
sary for a complete surgeon, the eye of an eagle, the heart of 
a hon, and the hand of a lady ’’ 

Among the observances enjoined are many of the most 
childish and absurd nature, with an enumeration of good and 
bad omens of which not a few are embodied m the popular su- 
perstitions of the middle ages, and still contmue currrent among 
the Ignorant and credulous of our own times. The subject of 
fees IS not forgotten, and as usual the Brahmans derive the chief 
benefit of the physician’s gratuitous labours. There is much 
more concerning these matters contained in the Commentary 
which will repay the trouble of perusal, and quite enough to 
prove that the medical ethics of the Hindus, in spite of their 
numerous conceits and crudities, were by no means of a low 
and contemptible order, and occasionally exhibit evidences of 
sound reasoning and practical good sense quite as applicable to 
the practice of the profession at the present day, as they were at 
the time of their production 

The second book plunges ^ in medias res,’ and introduces 
us to the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hindus. They re- 
garded the body as a species of Microcosm with divisions 
corresponding to those of the globe, possessing its mountains, 
its frigid, temperate, and torrid regions, with its oceans and 
fluids under astral influence, all composed of the five elements 
which form the body corporate of our planet, viz earth, water 
air, fire, and ether Each of these communicates its special 
influence to the structure in which it preponderates, and after 
digestion, by an inherent property, joins its fellow in the 
frame Skin, vessels, bone, hair, and flesh are conjectured to 
be chiefly compounded of earth , the excretions, some of the 
secreted matters, blood, and phlegm, of water , hunger, thirst, 
and insensibility are attributed to fire , movement, conscience, 
termination of a work, and retaining happiness fall to the lot 
of air , while desire, revenge, stupidity, fear, and shame ema<^ 
nate from ether, all connected with an active or warm, and 
a passive or cold principle, which are increased and strengthen- 
ed by the rays of the sun and moon To all living bodies 
thus compounded, the element producing hfe or action is 

V superadded 

r This sol-lunar and elemental theory, the ofisprmg of fancy 
and imagination, is not a whit inferior m absurdity to the 
doctrines taught and mamtained by the most profound and 
eminent of the philosophers of ancient Greece, nor was any 
substantial advance made m the matter, until chemistry had 
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descended from its golden dreams* to the level of common 
sense^ and by increasing the number of true elements, diminish- 
ed the amount of error pervading all the older theories concerning 
the composition of both inorganic and organic bodies— the 
latter department of the interesting and wonderful science 
which has nearly revolutionized the face of nature and exercised 
the most extraordinary influence upon the arts, sciences, and ci- 
vilization of the universe, being still comparatively in its infancy 

The subjects of generation and the growth of the body 
which are not only unsuited for discussion in our pages, but 
are of the same fanciful and incomprehensible character as the 
wildest flights of imagination of the alchemists or the most 
unmeaning mysteries of their peculiar jargon, are next de- 
tailed, and those who are cunous in the matter, will find abun- 
dant means for its gratification in the pages of the commentary, 
and in the learned work of Professor Webb, entitled " Patho- 
logia Indica,” to which we hope hereafter to have a more 
fitting opportunity of referring, in connection with the origin 
and progress of the Medical College of Bengal, of which 
Institution that gentleman is by no means the least distinguish- 
ed ornament. 

The physiology of the Hindus is of an extremely imper- 
fect character, as might have been expected, and consists 
chiefly of crude speculation and absurd hypotheses, of which 
the following account of the important process of digestion 
18 an adequate and striking example 

** Six vaneUes of the digested part of food or chyle are known When 
the food IS astringent sour, moist, &c the chyle will become of the 
same nature When digestion is accomplished, the respecUre elements 
umte with those which had entered into the formation of the body , 
the earth unites with die earth, the water wi^ water, &c , and they, actmg 
on the inherent quabties of each of the five elements, mix and increase 
those m the bodj , smell is the property of earth, with that of the body , 
taste with water, touch with air, and noise with ether (akasa) The )uice 
thus separated from its impurities is called chyle (rasa) which nourishes, 
strengthens, and gives color to the body 

Some imagine twenty-four hours, others six days, and a third 
set a month to be necessary for the complete performance of 
the function of assimilation I 

The strength or vital pnnciple (o;a or tg) is supposed to be 
situated in the centre of the chest, and to be the result 
of “ a mixture of the pure fluid, lu the same manner as a bee 
sucks the juice from different flowers, and produces honey ” 

* Chamutry was defined by Snidas, who lived m the tenth century and published a 

i«exieon, to he** (he art efmokmggMand ntvet ” 
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The stomach again is compared to a cooking pot containing wa- 
ter and food^ which is boiled hy the heat of the bile beneath it ” 

Under the head of structural anatomy, it appears that the 
body consists of humours, and essential parts with their appen- 
dages The humours are air (v&yu), bile (pitta), and phlegm 
(kofa), the three pillars or supports of the system As the 
moon sheds moisture, and abstracts the sun’s rays, which dry 
up and bestow energy upon the earth, and the air moves from 
place to place, so phlegm bestows moisture, bile withdraws 
it by its heat, and air wafts it about in the microcosm or 
animal body,” say the Hindu physicians, to which the learned 
Commentator appends the following note — 

** This ingenious theory which has been so frequently renewed, and was 
for so many ages umversuly belieTed, seems to have been denved from the 
Hindus from whom it was adopted by the Egyptian and Grecian priesthood 
It IS defective, however, m excludmg the blood which notwithstanding has 
been stated as one of the fundament^ parts of the body 

W'e are not altogether prepared to coincide in this view, 
and incline rather to the opinion expressed by Sir Wm Jones 
in regard to the identity between the divisions of the zodiac 
in the Astronomy of India and of Greece, viz that both re- 
ceived it from an older nation, * from whom the Greeks and 
the Hindus, as their similarity in language and religion fully 
evinces, had a common descent ’ 

The Rumours are descnbed in detail, and with an occasional 
gleam of sense in the general gloom pervading the theones re- 
garding them Among other points of interest, it is said, that 

the pure part of digested food is of a milky color, and is 
conveyed to the heart by means of the domonic vessels, where 
it 18 mixed with the blood Charaka calls these vessels the chyle 
carrying vessels (rasyam).” Are we to believe from tJus 
that the Hindu Physiologists were acquainted with the ex- 
istence of the lactems, as well as of the thoracic duct ? The 
existence of the latter may possibly have been known to them, 
but we doubt much whether any satisfactory evidence con- 
cerning their knowledge of the former can be adduced Has 
Charaka given any account of the vessels such as would at 
once enable us to determine the point ? Upon this, and many 
similar topics. Dr Wise’s commentary does not furnish us with 
the exact kind of information that would have been most satis- 
factory and desirable — viz detailed translations of the passages 
relating to them contained in the works from which the 
abstracts of their opinions have been derived. Should the 
commentary ever come to a second edition, and we regard it 
as far too valuable a contribution to the history of medicine 
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to disappear from the list of permanent authorities upon the 
subject, we trust that the author wiU supplj this important 
desideratum, either in the form of notes, or incorporated in the 
text in such manner as to be easily distinguished from it 

The essential paits or the supporters of the body consist of 

the hard and soft parts, and fluids,^’ seven m number, com- 
prising chyle, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and semen” — idl 
of which attracted the attention of Hindu physiologists, and 
were described by them with a considerable degree of in^ 
genuity Some of their qualities were as correctly ascertained 
as could have, under any circumstances, been accomplished 
without the aid of modem science and means of investigation , 
while, as usual, the fanciful and speculative predominated over 
the sober and rational in the theories concerning their pro- 
duction and uses 

The Sanskrit authors enumerated 300 as the number of 
bones belonging to the body, which Dr Wise seems to regard 
as the true number accoHing to modern anatomists — and 
among them we are surpnsed to find him place the cartilages 
of the larynx and trachea, of the external ear, and of the nos, 
&C. Surely there must be some error in this, for we are not 
aware of ^e existence of any modern anatomical authority 
by whom bones and cartilages are regarded as identical struc- 
tures, and classed accordingly That the one may pass into 
the other, and that bones are onginally of a cartilaginous struc- 
ture m which osseous matter is subsequently deposited is well 
known, but unless the trachea and costal cartilages become 
ossified from age or disease, they can scarcely be considered 
as belonging to the osseous system properly so called 

The excretions are regarded as the impurities of the seven es- 
sential parts, and their nature was by no means correctly known 
or understo^ Among them, for example, is placed the milk, 
which 18 certainly not an effete matter, nor is the blood, w hich 
according to Manu, was ranked among the twelve impurities 
of the frame 

Joints were divided into the movable and immovable, and 
among them were classed the teeth, sockets of the teeth, and 
the connection of vessels with the heart and organ of thirst, 
eighteen m number,” showing that with some truth, much 
error and invention were mixed They counted eight varieties 
comprising m all 210 joints. 

The ligaments, wiw which the nerves are confounded, con- 
sisted of four vaneties, and were no less than 900 in number, 
concemiDg which, beyond a bare enumeration, the commentary 
aupphes ua with no information 
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The musoles are supposed to serve the purpose of covenog^ 
strengthening, and retaining in their places vessels, tendons 
bones, and joints, and mount up to five hundred in the male, 
and five hundred and twenty in the female Concerning the 
action of muscles nothing is said, and we suppose, therefore, 
that nothing was known. 

The Hindu notions conoemmg the vascular system were of 
the most fantastic nature, and evidently more the result of 
fancy than of actual observation They considered the umbih- 
cus as the ongm of all the vessels, and the prmcipal seat of 
life (pran) the vessels themselves were regarded as condmts 
of blood, bile, air, and phlegm, and consisted of forty pnncipal 
trunks, ten for each, subdivided into 175 branches, making m 
all 700 branches. With the exception of a few correct ideas con- 
cerning the blood, their knowledge was of the most superficial 
and incorrect nature The arteries were regarded as air vessels, 
doubtless from being found empty after death, although we 
do not find the fact mentioned 

The sections concerning the cmials, cellular tissue, fasciae, 
receptacles, and orifices of the body, contain little that is strik- 
ing or valuable, yet they serve to evince the care and diligence 
with which the study of Anatomy must have been pursued. 

The skin was divided into seven layers which were likened 
to the pellicle formed on the surface of milk when boiled, and 
were evidently produced by the manner of dissecting macerated 
bodies with brushes made of reeds or bamboo bark. 

The subject of dissection is one of so much interest in the 
history of medicine, and of such vital importance in its proper 
pursuit and practice, that we are tempted to quote the whole of 
the short section regardmg it — 

“ All the Bishis are said to have recommended the dissection of the 
human body, as proper and necessary Manu, the great legislator, mid the 
one most respected by the Hindu sages, says (85) one who has touched a 
corpse, IS made pure by bathing and again (77) ** should a Brahman 
touch a fresh human bone he is purified by bathing , and if it be dry by 
strolong a Cow, or by looking at the sun, having sprmkled his mouth ^y 
with water 

Charaka, one of the Mums and Physicians, bajs lhat a practitioner should 
know all the parts of the body, both external and intemu, and their rela 
tive positionB with re^rard to each other Without such knowledge he can 
not ie a proper practitioner 

Susruta, a of the highest rank, that a Jogi (a holy man) should 
dissect, m order that he may know the difierent parts of the human bo^ , 
and a surgeon and physician shoidd not only know the external appear- 
aooes, but mtemal structure of the body , m order to possess an mt i m ate 
knowle^ of the diseases to which it is liable, and to perform surgieal ope- 
rations so asto avoid the vital parts. It is by oombimng a knowled^^ of 
books with practical ^dissection, that the pra^tioner wm alone attain an 
intimate knowledge of the subject of his pimssion 
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The body which is to be examined by dissection should be that of a person 
who had neither been destroyed bv poison, nor had died of a long ^sease, 
as the structure of the body will be altered by the deleterious substance 
taken, or destroyed by the rayages of disease In like manner the person 
should not have been very dd, and all the members should be m a perfect 
state 

When a proper body for the purpose has been selected, the defections are 
to be removed, the body washed, and placed m a frame work of wood, proper 
ly secured by means of grass hemp, or the like The body is then to be 
placed m stiU water, in a situation in which it will not he destroyed by birds, 
fishes, or amn als It is to remain for seven days in the water, when it will 
have become putnd It is frien to be removed to a convenient situation, 
and with a brush, made of reeds hair, or bamboo bark, the body is to be 
rubbed so as by degiees, to exhibit, the skin, fiesh, &c , whicli are each in 
their turn to be observed before being removed In this manner the differ 
ent coiporeal parts of the body already enumerated will be exhibited but 
the life of the body is too ethereal to be distinguished by this process, and 
its properties mu«^t therefoie he learned with the assistance of the explana 
tions of holy medical practitioners, and prayers offered up to God,b> which, 
conjoined with the exercise of the reasoning and understanding faculties, 
conviction will be certain * 

We have already seen that the mere touch of a corpse was 
prohibited among the Jews as a poUution, and that the Egyp- 
tian knowledge of anatomy was principally confined to the 
low and wretched outcasts employed to embalm and disem- 
bowel the bodies of the dead, who were so much the type 
of every thing that was low, polluted, and degraded among 
the Egyptians, that no corpse of a royal or beautifu] female 
was ever handed over to the embalmers until unequivocal 
indications of decay and decomposition had been exhibited 
Among the earlier Greeks the study of anatomy was neglected 
by the Asclepiades, and the laws of Athens were so strict res- 
pecting the prompt bunal of all bodies, that it was considered 
a sacred duty, and its neglect punished with such seventy that 
mx officers of rank were condemned to death, notwithstanding 
their having gained a bnlbant victory, for not having taken 
sufficient pains to recover the bodies of the slam warriors 
whidi had fallen into the sea^f Dunng the seige of Troy 
hostilities were intermitted at Pnam’s request to permit of 
the burning of the dead, and after each action &e first duty 
of the victors was to bury the bodies of such of their foes 
as were left dead upon the field The fear of the fate of 
the victors of Arginusa, prevented Chabnasfrom following 
up his victoTT near Naxos, until he had provided for the 
sepulture of the slaimt The anatomical knowledge of Empedo- 
cles^ Aloneon^ Demoentus, and Hippocrates was exclusively 

• Wise, Op. Cit ^ Xenophon, Hgt Gi« hh 1 

; Diodor,Uh x? C.SS 
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denied from the dissection of animals^ and so also would that 
of Aristotle appear to have been» since although in his 
works he often institutes comparisons between the structure 
of the bodies of animals and of man, the most diligent 
and learned enquirers are unable to adduce substantial proof 
of his havmg practised human anatomj The two immediate 
successors of Ptolemy Soter were the first to permit and 
encourage by their own example, the dissection of the human 
body, as Gelsus relates m his preface, and Herophilus and 
Erasistratus were the two first and most celebrated of the 
Greek anatomists , they flourished in the third century preced- 
ing the Chnstian Era It is well known that the prejudices of 
the vulgar m Europe to the pursuit of anatomy have extended 
even to our own times in the middle ages so rare were 
the opportunities afforded of dissection, that in the I4th 
century Mundinus, Professor at Bologna, astonished the world 
by the public dissection of two human bodies , and in the 17 th 
century, Cortesius, Professor of anatomy at the same place, 
and subsequently of medicine at Mesema, * had long began 
a treatise on practical anatomy which he had an earnest desire 
to finish, but so great was the difiiculty of prosecuting the study 
even in Italy, that in twenty-four years he could only twice 
procure an opportunity of dissecting a human ]^dy, and 
even then with difficulty and in a hurry ’ The melancholy his- 
tory of •the eminent anatomist Vesalius is well known, but 
what will our readers say to the following exhibition of a 
barbarism worthy of the worst days of the dark ages, which 
oocur/ed m Edinburgh, the * Modern Athens’, on Sunday, 
the 29th of June, 1823 — 

A coach containing an coffin and two men was observed proceed 
mg along the south bridge people suspectmg that it was to con 

vey a body taken from some churcnyard, seized the coach. It was with 
difficulty that the police protected the men from the assaults of the 
populace, the coach they had no power to preserve The horses were 
taken from it, and together with coffin, after having been trundled a 
mile and a half through the streets of the city, it was deliberately pro- 
jected over the steep side of the Mound, and smashed into a thousand 
pieces The people milowmg it to the bottom, kmdled a fire ^ith its frag 
ments and surrounded it luie the savages m Robinson Crusoe, till it was 
entirely consumed In this case there was no foundation for their suspicions. 
The coffin was mtended to have conveyed to his house m Edinburgh, the 
body of a physician who that monung had died m a cottage in the neigh 
bourhood ^ 

In the winter session of 1822 3, a body was discovered on its way 
to the leotuie-room of an anatomist mGl^ow, and m spite of the ezer 
tionsof pohce, aided by those of the military, this gentlemen spre 


Wesim$merJlnneuf, vol 2, p 80 
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noses and ibeir contents, which were Taluable, were entirelj destroyed 
the xQoh For some tune after this achievement, it was neoeesasy to stataon 
a militaiy ^tiard at the house of all the medical professois m that city * 

Lizari^ an eminent professor of anatomy in Edinburgh^ who 
published a few years since a well-known system of anatomi- 
cal plates, says m the preface to the second part — 

** In place of livu^ in a civilized and enlightened penod, we appear 
aa if we bad been thrown hack some centuries into the dark ages of igno- 
rance, bigotiy, and superstition Pr^udices, worthy only of the multitude, 
have bera conjured up and appealed to, in order to call forth popular 
indignation against those whose business it is to exhibit demonstratively 
the structure of the human body, and the functions of its different organs 
The public journals, from a vicious propensity to pander to the vulgar sppo* 
tite for excitement, have raked up and industriously circulated stones of tne 
exhumation of de^ bodies, tending to exasperate and influence the pas- 
sions of the mob , and persons, who by their own i^owing, are friendly 
to the interests of science, have, in tbe excess of their zei^ that bodies 
should remain nndisturb^ In their progress to decomposition, laboured 
to destroy in this country, that art, whose province it is to free living bodies 
from tbe consequences inseparable from accident and disease 

It IS true that these prejudices were directed more towards 
the revolting practice of exhumation and its attendant horrors^ 
than against the mere dissection of the human body, yet it 
brought pubhc odium upon anatomy and its professors, to an 
extent which nearly extinguished its scientific prosecution 
in Cheat Bntain Nor were tbe prejudice and violence confined 
to Scotland We ourselves, not sixteen years since, have seen 
the door of a lai^e London Hospital besieged by a mob of vio- 
lent and demented Irishmen, who threatened to hang the house 
surgeon on the nearest lamp-post, for having made a post 
mortem examination of the body of a deceased bncklayer 
who died from the eflTects of a fall/rom a lofty scaflblding , and 
there is no doubt they would have executed their threats, had 
they succeeded in obtaining possession of his person 

]^owing all this then, we find it impossible to award too 
high a degree of praise to the sound and philosophical views 
entertained by the old race of Hindu philosophers respect- 
ing the ^nses of the dead to the living,’ and we think it 
scarcely possible to withhold from them the immortal credit 
of being tbe first scientific and successful cultivators of the 
most important and most essential of all the departments of 
medical knowledge 

The description of the vital parts of the body and the con- 
sequences of their being wounded, ^afiTord,’ as Dr, Wise 
properly remarkB, convincii^ proof of the great practical 

• ITetlNiMfCer JCrpMur, p Si 
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expenence of the Hindu wnters’ — a knowledge and expenence 
only to be acquired by frequent and careful diasection. ^ In 
Susruta the dangerous parts are all named and descnbed^ {and 
the necessity of avoiding them in operations pointed out 
The consequences of wounds near the great toe in causing' 
tetanus , in the palm of the hand, in producing such a degree 
of hosmorrhage as will require amputation of the arm , of the 
effects of wounds of the testicle and groin, and of fractured 
bones of the head and breast, which are to be raised or removed 
&C. are all stated in this practical work.** 

The vital parts of the body are by them supposed to be one 
hundred and seven in number 

Life, according to the Hindus, consists in the 'combination 
of the soul, the mind, the five senses, and the three qualities of 
goodness, passion, and inertness’f which however incorrect, is a 
more just and rational view of the subject than the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine or those of Herachtus, Plato, and the Stoics, 
with all of whom heat or fire in some form or other was supposed 
to be the origin and chief constituent of the vital principle 

The Soul which plays an important part both in the cosmo- 
gony and the metaphysics of the Hindus, is represented to be 
' a shadow or emanation from God the Eternal, who is with- 
out beginning or end, is invisible, immortal, and is only known 
by reflection — when it bedews the five elements it produces the 
living bbdy, and becomes by its actions evident It is liable to 
decrease, and is influenced by medicine There is no differ- 
ence between the human soul and the soul of the world , this 
being only the extenor and condescending mamfestation of 
God, while the human soul is its reflection into itself, and its 
elevation above itself is the Divine soul 

The Soul IS supposed to be the animating pnnciple of the 
body, to communicate knowledge, judgment, and happiness , 
to preside over sleeping and waking , always to be pure in 
Itself, but not to act usefully without the mmd ' and the female 
energy (praknti ’) It is equally the source of the knowledge 
and Ignorance, happiness and misery, goodness and wickedness, 
and other spiritual qualities of the individuaL It is repre- 
sented by some of their medical writers to exist also m * be^ts, 
animals, and demigods according to its conduct in former states 
of existence* — and when it has bedewed the body with its 
twenty-four qualities, it performs all the functions of the body 
generally, as well as of the ormna of special sense. 

Unit^ with the mind, in addition to being the motive agent 
m the production of the mental and moral qualities, it produces 


• Wiee, Opi Cit p. 60 
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mspiiation and expiration, the opening and doaing of the 
eyelids^ &c. 

The mind (mana) according to most of the authonties is 

* a quahty or power of the soul by which a person reasons and 
thii^’ — IS incomprehensible, and known only through the ope- 
ration of the senses, is chiefly seated m the head between the eye- 
brows, but by some conjectured to be lodged in the heart, and 

* resembles the light of a lamp by which the person bears, sees, 
tastes, and knows ’ ^ Some Pandits says that the soul and the 
mind are the same essence , as there can be no soul without 
mind, nor mind without the soul ’ 

The flve elements are represented as forming the five organs 
of sense, the five objects of sense, and the five perceptive 
judgments, over which the mind presides, and through which 
its operations become manifest Too much or too little exer- 
cise injures, while a moderate amount of use maintains them 
in health 

The Commentator concludes this section with the observation 
that ^ from these remarks it appears that the soul, the emana- 
tion from the deity, united with the mind and senses, performs 
all the vital actions of the body,’ and that ^ the body, mind, 
and soul are considered, therefore, as the three great pillars 
which support the system ’ 

We much regret that in addition to his own condensed 
abstract. Dr Wise should not have given us more copious speci- 
mens of the exact mode and style of reasoning adopted in the 
Hindu Medical Shastras upon this interesting and diflScult 
subject of enquiry Their opinions, so far as we are dble to 
judge from the scanty evidence before us, although tinctured 
with some of the peculiarities inseparable from eastern philoso- 
phy and speculation, are upon the whole more sound and ele- 
vated than those of most of even the highest order of Grecian 
Metaphysicians, and far superior to the doctnnes of any 
other cotemporaneous nations with which we are acquainted 
To enable our readers to form a comparative estimate, we have 
Bubjoined in a note a very brief abstract of the views of some of 
the most eminent physicians and philosophers of ancient Greece 
concerning the soul and life * 

* The aeseitum that iSbe soul conatsts of two parts, the one intdlectual ^p€P€s 
iwyl Bie otiher non mtdlectnal, and that the tanner is seated in the braut, 

and the latter m the heart, is attnbated to Ptthagob as ^According to the same 
anthonty, the senses are, so to speah, drops of the intellectual soul, wnicb is seated 
in the brain and numort^ 

EMrnnocnna at slater period ihon^t that every thing in nature is animated, or fnU 
of diTimt&ee , in caiiae(|aenee of wfaum human souls are not only identical with Oods, 
but likewise wi^ the soots of animats, because tltef are all envanations from the great 
aoul of the srorldL 
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The chapter on Temperainents is a canons specinien of the 
intimate and inseparable conjunction of sense and honsense. 


Akaxaqobas not only marnttumed that the soul was of an igneous or etiiereal nature, 
but according to Anstotle, was the first who regarded it as unxuortiJ He like 
wise professed the opinion of all nature being animated, and of the human soul, 
as well as the soul of animals and of plants being nothing more than emanations 
from the general soul of the world he also considered that the hands were the most 
characteristic distinction between man and annuals, and contained the prsiciple of the 
supenoT intelligence of the former 

Democbitos mgarded the soul as the motive power, and supposed it to be of a 
spherical form, of an igneous and ethereal nature, and indivisible , thotght, motion 
and sensation, he, therefore, conjectured to be the result of the activity ol one and die 
same substance-— His principle was essentially a distinct foim of materialimn, which 
he was the first to promulgate 

Hbbaclitus, whose system exercised a marked influence over suhseqaent medical 
theories in Greece, regarded all bodies as owing their origin to the condensation and 
rarefaction of fire , b\ the condensation of fire, according to him, air was produced, 
by the condensation oi air, water, and by the condensation of water, eaith. Accord 
ing to these notions the most subtle pnnciples aZwajs entered first into the Yor 
mation of bodies , the soul, therefore, as the first cause of all motion, was attributed 
to the evaporation of fire The human soul, being still regarded as an emanation 
from the soul of the world, was intellectaal m proportion to its participation m its 
Igneous nature 

Without attemptmg to enter mto an analysis of the Platomc system of Psycholc^, 
It may be mentioned that Plato taught the doctrme of the creation of sublunary 
beings after the model of Divine Natures, and also the creation of a dasa of spmts 
or sub divinities, to whom was assigned the task of creating all natural objects 
These spirits revolving round the world like the sun, the moon, and the stars, were 
occupied, among other duties, in creating animals, with the bodies or souls of which 
they incorporate UiemseUes and Mbich m consequence partook more ur less of their 
own nature, it was thus that every human soul had a divme, intelligent constituent 
part, and a corporeal cousutuent part, destitute of mtelligeuce From il3 participa 
tion m the cdestid nature, the soul prior to its creauon was placed m the upper 
regions of*light and truth, m the happy abode of spirits, where it participated m the 
divine nature of the creator , it was afterwards jomed to the body oi an animal, which 
served as a pri&ou until its deliverance by death occurred. 

The divme spirit first constituted our bodies m accordance with the wite intentions 
of the shpreme mtelligeuce, with extremely mmute and slender figures, resemUmg 
the triangular form of flame to which, after the addition of the special matter mixing 
the body and soul together God adds the soul, placing it chiefly m the brain, of which 
the form is spherical &c Life consists of fire and spirit, the fonner of which is 
mamtamed by the heat of the blood The soul from its divme nature is die most 
noble part of man, and the head, from bemg the seat of the intelligent soul, is the 
most noble part of the body The soul destitute of intelligence which is the cause 
of anger love hope &c , was placed m the chest, and m order that the intelligent 
soul might not be disturbed or incommoded by the passions, the neck, which is long 
and bony, was interposed between them 

By the expression tovl the followers of Hippo^bates, like Hebaclitus, 

concur m the idea of a subtle matter ethereal or igneous, produced by the admixture of 
the elements, bin chiefly by the union of fire and water The humid part of the fire 
and the dry part of the water by their union consutute the mtelligenee of the soul 
It IS upon the igneous element that the soul the mmd extension, growth, motion, 
decrease, change, Ederaing, and waking depend. T his is the reason of ihe mtelhgent 
principle bemg located m the left ventricle of the heart, whence it rules over the rest 
of the soul 

The Stoics also lodged the soul m the heart, and assigned the most absurd imd 
contradictory reasons fonts being so placed they imagmed it to be noihmgmoie 
tbon a vapour or exhalation from all bodies, tmit the igneous nature of the soul 
was refreshed and restored by respiration, and by contact with tXaLoepbimc aax , and 
that the human soul was a vapour exhaled from me blood 

Abibtotlb believed the sou to be simple, to be the form of matter, and the pTmoiple 
of pnmaiy movement m natural bodies, to be suacepUble of vmfieatum and am 
mation, and to contain Ihe prmci;^ of vital ftmotions Althoui^ he naintained 
the unmatenal nature of the so^ he was unable entirely to divest hmuMlf of the 
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reaaon and absurdity which pervade the opinions of the Hindus 
upon mcNt speculative subjects. The predominance of one or 
more of the humours with the mental and moral qualities of 
the individual stamped the type of the temperament, and in 
the more delicate shades of chivacter and constitution frequently 
observed, the dispositions of Gods, sages, demons, birds, beasts, 
fishes and even trees,* were called in to assist in the coloring 
and completipn of the picture There were seven tempera* 
ments admowledged, one produced by an excess of air, 
another of bile, and a third of phlegm , a fourth, fifth and 
sixth from an excess of two of tl^se humours , and a seventh 
temperament is produced by an excess of three humours, air, 
bile, and phlegm " 

** 1 'When air IS in excess, the person is not inclined to sleep, or to be 
oomewsnxj His dispositioii is bad and be becomes a tbief, is proud and 
has no honour ^ is always singmg and dancing his bands and feet split, 
bis baiT and nails are dry, and he is always angry and boisterous He 

S teaks untruths, be is always grinding his teeth and bitmg his nails, be is 
ways impatient, is not a firm fhend, is changeable and forgets good ac 
tions Hls body is slender and drv, be always walks fast, is alwa^ m 
motion, and his eyes are always rolbng He dreams that he is flymg about 
the air, fiends are few, and his riches of little vftlue Such persons as have 
an excess of air have the disposition of the goat, jackall, hare, /*amel, dog, 
TultoTB, ciDW, and ass 

We suspect that few of our readers were previously aware 
of the snportaut and multifarious character assumed by an 
* excess of air’ in their constitutions, should it exist, or that 
it could produce so zoological a disposition as to range between 
the fnsking propensities of * odorate capricorn’ auji the patient 
endurance of that hornsonous emblem of wisdom, the ass. 

2nd A pmon with an excess of bile perpires much, and be has a bad 
ameiU His akin is of a yellowi^ color, bis Besb is soft his nails, eyes. 


notiOD, that like aiU bodies, it could only act through the agency of an intezrening 
medmm , this mediniu he mentiona under she various denominations, used m^scri 
nunatdy, of /ire, spirit, otr or ether He regarded the brain as pnmai^y cold m its 
nature, m eonseqnence of which the heart, at that tune supposed to be ^ source 
of the Uood, was considered the seatof the soul. 

PaiXAGoaaa, who was the first to establub the difference between the arteneaaad 
vema, and idio imacpned the former from their constant emptmess after death to be air 
veuela, aasumed that the air contamed m them waa thick and vaporous, because 
he also partook of the general opinion of the tune, that the vital poweror eo^ waa 
anevaporatum or exhalation from the blood. 

The edcdvratad penpaietie 8tsato of Lampsacus, who lived at Alexandria and waa 
attached to ^ court of tbe Phdemiea, regarded the soul as the reauhant of the opera* 
turn of die eensee, or the syoion of aU aenaatioii, die seat of which he supposed to be 
between the eydnowa^XinsT Sfmiwcuu. Op CiLpossiss. 

* " Men havmff the dispoeitum of frees always wish to remain in one are 

alwiwseatiiig^ will not wonf**HGiot a vary meoneot portraman of many Bent^, 
whose Ja^ and uKhloeomodre propensities are essentisuy of me aihoraoeons 
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palate, tongue, hps, and the palm of his hands and soles of his feet are of a 
copper colour, his fortune is bad and his hair soon becomes gray the 
part of his head bald and bis skm wrmkled as if by age He eats much, 
and dislikes wai-m articles of food, is soon angiy and is as soon pacified, 
IS of moderate stiength and does not live long His memory is good, he is 
a good man of business and speaks accmately and to the purpose His 
a^ipearance is fine, and m company he excels in speaking He dreams of 
gold and yellow flowers fire lightning and falling mf^teors, dislikes saluting 
a person and is angrv at othera not doing so is never content &c Hm 
disposition resembles serpents owls, cats, monkies, tigers, and bears 

The bilious temperament is, therefore, responsible for more 
than most modern physiologists have attributed to it, and in- 
cludes in Its circle many and anomalous characters from the 
alchemist to the ora to i — 

* 3rd Phlegm in excess produces a light greenish or blue colour of the 
body The persons foitune is propitious, he is pleasant to look on and 
handsome lixes sweet things, is grateful, constant ]ust and forgivmg and 
IS not covetous, is strong and undei stands with difiiculty, and is an im 
placable enemy His e}es aie white his hair is fine, black, and waving He 
IS wealthy and his voice is strong and loud He di earns ot lilies geese, and 
laige fine tanks The angles of his eves aie red Ins color pleasing, and his 
members are well formed His regard is mild his disposition is very good, 
and be is cbantable He is acti\ e honors respectable persons and is Ibnd to 
them and knows the sciences He retains his friend and health remains 
constant he is careful but gn es much He is of the nature of Brahma, 
Indra Slina and Vanma ot lions horses, elephants, cows, and bulls, and 
of the bud upon which \ ishnu ndes, 

which Hhe learned Commentator states to be * something 
between a man and a goose’, by no means an impt image of 
such a novel species of Calibin, as a phlegmatic Hindu, painted 
by one of his own sages Oui remark need not, howe\er, be 
taken in the disp iraging sense attached by Europeans to the 
Goose, since, according to Wilkins, this much injuied bud is 
adopted as the emblem of elegance and eloquence by the Hindu 
poeto — and who is not acquainted with the historical celebrity 
of the Roman geese ^ 

The Hindus divide the life of man into three ages, viz 1st 
childhood^ subdivided in to three periods, (a) the period of suckling 
to the 1st year , (b) when milk induce aie the food, extending 
to the second year, and (c) when the food is rice, extending 
from the 3rd to the 15th year, when phlegm is in excess 2na 
manhoody extending from the 16th to the 70th yeai, and em- 
bracing four stages, (a) Vriddhi or growth from 16 to 20, ^b) 
Jauvana from 20 to 30 , (c) Sampumata from 30 to 40, w hen all 
18 in perfection and complete development, and (d) Ham fiom 
40 to 70, when all the poweis of life are gradually diminishing, 
and bile is in excess 3rd Deerepitude^ from 70 until death closes 
the scene, the *age that melts in unperceived decay,’ and in 

F 1 
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which the bodj ** resembles an old house in the rainy season 
with many props^” when air is m excess and nervous diseases 
prevail — when, 

« Time boTers oer, impatimit to deatioj. 

And doses all the avenues of joy 

In vam their g^ifts the hoonteous seasons pour, 

The fruit autumnal and the vernal show^. 

With liatless eyes the dotard views the store, 

B.e TicwB and wonders diat diey please no more 
Now pall the tasteless meats and joyless wmes, 

And luxury with sighs her slave resigns 

nntij man reaches the last stage of his strange eventful history 
— and then, 

** In life 8 last scene what prodigies suipnae^ 

Tears of the brave and follies of the wise 

The male is supposed to attain matunty at 25, and the female 
at 16 — a just and important observation which the modern 
Hindus have neglected and lost sight of, to the deterioration 
of their race by early marriages and still earlier vices The 
age of the individual had its influence upon the general nature 
of the treatment to which he was subjected, being so far in 
accordance with the views entertained by the Ghreek physicians, 
and followed to a still greater extent in the modern practice 
of physic. 

The eight subdivisions of life observed by the Hindu sages, 
forcibly remind us of the * seven ages’ of Shakspeare, which 
although so well known and often quoted as to have become 
familiar as a thnce told tale, we are tempted to repeat 

At first, the infant, 

Hewlmg and pnkmg in the nurse s onus , 

And then, the whining school b(^, with his satchell. 

And shmmg morning face, creepmg like snail 
UuwiUii^y to school And then the lover, 

Sighing bke funiaoe, with a woeful ballad 
Made to hia mistress eye brow Then a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous m honor, sadden and quick m quarrel. 

Seeking the bubUe reputation 

Even in the ccmnone month And then, the justice 

In fair round belly, with good capon Im d, 

Widi eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modem instances 
And so be plays his part The sixth age shifts 
Jhito the lean and shpper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side , 

His yonthftil hose well sav’d, a world too wide 
For ms shrunk shank and his big manly voice, 

Turning agam toward duldidi treble, pipes 
And whisUes m bis sound Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventfhl history, 

^ second childishness, and mere oblmoii. 

Sans teedi, sans eyes, sans taate, sans every thing” 

Human nature is the aame every where, and were proof 
wanting of the accuracy of obaeri^on afid faithfulneas of 
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record of the Hindus, m matters wherein they are neidier 
trammelled by superstition nor fettered by prejudice, it may 
be found in their correct division of the stages of life , the 
modem physiology of the same matter differing but little 
in essentials from those above detailed, by observers so far 
removed from and dissimilar to each other in every sense 

The chapter on Death contains many sound and just remarks, 
and is characterized generally by a degree of poetic truth and 
accuracy worthy of a hi^er and a purer faith than that of 
the followers of Mann Death is defined to be * the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body,’ and is supposed to occur in 
one hundred and one ways, of which one only is natural, the 
remainder being accidental What can he more correct and phi- 
losophical than the following reflections concermng it — 

“ Death is always near, and when it occurs nothing but the sms and 
virtuous actions accompany the soul 

A mansion infested by age and sorrow, the seat of maladies, harassed 
with pains, haunted with the qualities of darkness, and mcapahle of stand 
mg long such a mansion of the vital soul let Us occupier always cheerful 
ly qmt* 

*^en a person leaves his corpse, like a log or a lump of clay, on the 
ground his kindred retire with averted faces , hut his virtue accompames 
his soul , contmually, therefore, let him collect virtue, for the sake of securing 
an mseparahle cou^amon with which he may traverse a gloom, how hard 
to he traversed ^ Per, m his passage to the next world neither his father, 
bor his n^pther, nor his wife, nor his son, nor bis kinsmen, will remain m 
his company his virtue alone will adhere to him Single is each man 
horn , smgle he dies , single he receives the reward of his good, and single 
the punishment of his evd deeds f 

All are said to die alike, and the holy to be the least afraid 
of dissolution as being the best prepared for the change the 
body after death is likened to a house without a tenant, and is 
burnt, that its elements may be punfied to join the mass of 
the same elements of which the earth is composed — 

** What then dies ^ not the body, for it only changes its form , and 
certainlj not the soul , why then regret the deaUi of relations and finends 
if they have passed t^ugh life with pixmriety ^ Such gnef is indeed 
natural, for it is universal, hut it is the ofrspnng of our ignorance and of 
our selfishness 

As the body is contmually changmg m its progress through hfa, 
so death is merely one of these changes The body is flail, hut the 
soul 18 mcorruptible The body is alone destroyed not the soul , as it only 
changes its position, like a person who casts off bis worn out garments 
Gutt^ mstniments may wound him, and aar may dry him up, but the 
soul remains always the same Those who are bom must die, and whoever 
dies must be bom agam , and as the elements were mvisible and separated 


Manu, Cap vi, Pa. 77 
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before the formation of the body, m like manner they are again separated 
and dispersed upon its dissolution * 


* It 18 pleasing to compare and contrast some of these sentiments, with similar 
thoughts expressed in analogous terms by many of the poets and philosophers of an 
cient Greece and Borne A very few familiar examples will exhibit the direct parallelism 
between writers and observers who could have hw no mtercommonication or know 
ledge of each other s works — 


Hindu 

**The wise and foolish, the great m 
rank, the low in condiuon, all die m the 
same way 

“ Death is always near ” 


* Those who are bom must die 


‘ Pallida mors sguo pulsat pede paupe 
rum tabemas 
Beguxnque turres 

* Prim a quee vitam dedit horn carpsit 
Nascentes morimur finisque ab ongme 

pendet, 

“ham nox nulla diem neque noctem 
aurora secuta est 

Quse non audierit mistoavagitibus eegns 
Floratus mortis comites et foueris 

atri” 

“ Crudelis ubique 

Luctus, ubique pavor et plurimse moitis 

imago 

“ Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, 
Nec paicit imbellis juventie 
Pophtibus timidoque teigo 
Hie licet ferio cautns se condat et acre. 
Mors tamen inclusom protrahit mde 

caput 

Omnia sub leges mors vocat atra suas 


“ Sed ngidum jus est, et inevitabile 
mortis ” 

"As the body IS continually chanrag Jam mihi deterior cams aspergitur 
in Its progress through life, so death is mtas, 

but one of these changes Jamque meos vultus ruga senilis arat. 

Jam vigor et quasso langueut m corporn 
vires, 

Nec juvem lusus qni placuere juvaut, 
Nec me si subito videas agnoscere possis, 
iBtatis facta est tanta rumte mess 
Couhteor facere hos annos 


“ There are a hundred and one ways “ modis morimur mortales, nas 
in which a man may die cimur uno , 

Una vita est, moriendi mille figurse 

‘ Turn vita per auras, 

“Death is the separation of the soul Concessit msesta, ad manes corpusque 
from the body " reliquit 

Innumerable other passages to the same effect might readily be collected had we the 
library or the leisure requisite for the task 

The sublime references to Death contained in the sacred writings we have purposely 
refrained from lefemng to, for reasons whi<h wdl suggest themselves to most of our 
readers In majesty, beauty, and Uuth they are unapproachable 
Whether the doctriies of Metem/^sifckcais or the transmigration of the soul, 
taught and illustrated bv Plato and Pjihogoras was borrowed from the Egyptian Priest 
hood and onginatei with the latter can scarcely now be determined, yet it is curious 
that It 18 contained m the oldest of the Hindu medical records 
At tb no n at of d.ath the m it nil elements of die body separate and the vital 
soul, which has an invisible body resembles the forms of the body it had inhabited, 
and retams the organs of sense and of action On tej^rating Jram one it joins %UeiJ 
to another, and according to the actions the person bad performed m his former state 
of existence, so wiU he its future condiUon « 

• Wises Commeatary psgeSS ■ 
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Some of these expressions may almost be compared in 
beauty, simplicity, and truthfulness, to the affecting images 
by which the Jews were wont to characterize death, as a jour- 
ney or departure , a sleep and rest when the toils of life are 
over , or a gathering of the deceased to his fathers, or to his 
people 1 

Ihe third book is occupied with the therapeutical depart- 
ment, which 18 discussed under the appropriate heads of Hy- 
geology, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and buigery, the practice 
of Phjsic having a book to itself, probably flora its great extent 
and the difficulty of bringing it under the head of Therapeutics 
alone 

Diseases are declared to one their origin Istly, to sins com- 
mitted in a former state of existence, to which — as among the 
Egyptians — the Hindu physicians knowingly assigned their incur- 
able cases, as it placed them beyond the oppiobrium of medicine, 
and absolved practitioners from the reflections that might have 
been attached to the imperfections of their ait or to their own 
want of skill 2ndly, to derangements of the humours, the only 
diseases that yielded to remedial measures, and Sidly, to a 
combination of the two, which also came under the incurable 
categoiy, and gave an additional means of escape to the unwa- 
ary practitioner who might have, in his diagnosis, pronounced a 
judgment upon an affection uhich would not get well 
in 8pite*of his efforts, and in which, when medicine had done its 
best (or worst) he called in the aid of prayer, penance, and sacri- 
fice tQ place it beyond the reach of his drugs and simples. The 
ingenuity and craft of such a system appear in some measure 
to have been adopted by certain manipulators of our own 
times, with the modern refinement of attributing fulure, to 
a want of ‘ rapport'* between the magnetizer and his sub- 
ject, or to the adieise influence of perverse cuirents of air, 
shglit febrile clistui b inces, unusual noises, and similarly pro- 
found agents in the distuibance of the rebellious or lutiactable 
system 

The Hygeology, or Hygeme as it is more commonly called, 
of the Hindus uas of a very detailed description, and de&cended 
to minutiae and trifles unthought of in the systems of other 
nations, but not alwajs of minor and secondary importance 
in a tropical country, wheie the causes of disease are so 
numerous and active m their operation, as to demand the 
aid of religion to assist in saving mankind from the ravages 
that would be caused by neglect or inattention to them 
Without a regular system of medical police the Hindus paid 
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great and deserved attention to the prevention of diseases, were 
acute observers of the changes of season and climate, and well 
aware of the influence of soil and vegetation in the mainte- 
nance or detenoration of health. Their meteorology was ne- 
oessanly of the most rude and imperfect nature, yet much in 
advance of anything that has reached us from cotemporaneous 
nations. 

The following remarks from the pen of the Commentator will 
be read with mterest concerning the seasons and people of 
Bengal — 

“ There are three prevailmg seasons m Bengal, the hot, cold, and rainy 
seasons From the end of Februaiy, and dunog March and a part of Apnl 
may be considered as sprmg months, and are the most agreeable of any of 
the year Towards the end of March and dunng the months of April May, 
and a part of June the weather is very hot , and m the northern and more 
inland provinces a violent hot wind blows from the west, loaded with almost 
imperceptible particles of sand In this season the weather is so oppressive 
as to confine tiie inhabitants to their houses dunng the great heat of the 
day Vegetation is destroyed andi these provinces are reduced to a burmng 
tr^ of sand, while the air of the neighbourmg mountains remains cool and 
pleasant, dunng these hot months 

In the Upper Provmces the rams begin in Apnl and May , but m the 
plains they do not commence till the beginning of June and continue to 
fall till the end of July The ram disperses the accumulated heat, which 
would otherwise be insupportable Dunng the months of Au^st and Sept 
tbe ram falls less &equen% and copiously and the long day and high altitude 
of the sun with an atmosphere loaded with moisture, render the weather 
excessively oppressive and sultry particularly when the air is calm which 
IS of frequent occurrence, as the Monsoon changes at this time The cold 
season commences m the month of October, when dews are heavy the cold 
mcreases, and durmg the months of November, December, and January 
It is often mtense m Bengal and Behar In these provmces tbe cold has 
generally a damp disagreeable feel, whereas, m the northern and western 
provmces sdow and ice are common on the Mountains, and the air is dry 
and bracmg 

From such an extensive country, and variety of soil and climate, the ve 
getable and azumal productions are of the most varied description m the 
oifTerent latitudes, heights, and exposures , and man himsdf affords great 
varieties m his physical and mentcu powers m the different situations and 
climates m which he resides In the Northern Provmces of Hmdustan, 
the men are all strong and active, and are distmgmshed by their courage 
and mental qualities as we advance to the more sultry and moist donate 
of Bengal, tbe inhabitants become of lower stature, possess greater agility 
and are capable of endunng great fatigue, have little courage or mental 
aptitude, but great cunmng and retentiveness They are generally of a fair 
olive colour, handsome in their youth, and in after hie m proportion to their 
rank, and h^lby and guarded occupation, but become of a dark olive colour 
and plam extenor, m proportion as they inhabit low and damp houses, live 
on unhealthy food, ana are much expo^ to labour, and to the mclemency 
of the weather In general the he^ and face of the Hmdu are small and 
oval, the nose and lipe promment and well formed, the eyes black, and the 
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eyebrows regular and foil ♦ The females are dastangaiahed for graoefol- 
ness of their forms, the softness of their skins, their long and blw hair, 
dark eyes, and delicate persons These peoulanties are marked m youth, 
but rapidly fade The fairness of the skm also differs— depending on that 
of the parents, and on the occupation and exposure of the mdiTidual to 
the sun, I 

The personal duties, including all operations connected with 
the toilet and dress, as well as the subject of dietetics generally 
appear to have been carefully inculcated and enjoined, in many 
respects in a clear and sensible manner, admirably adapted 
to the moral and social circumstances of the people Habits 
of cleanliness and the frequent use of baths and anointing 
were among the religious duties of all respectable indivi- 
duals, and correctly deemed essential for the preservation 
of health 

In the olden times neither wine nor animal food of proper 
quality and in moderate quantity were interdicted, which are 
regarded, and we think justly, as * one reason of the superiority 
of the ancient Brahmans over their more degenerate descen- 
dants, who are small in stature, and incapable of those mental 
and corporeal exertions which raise a people m the rank of 
nations.’ As among the Jews and Egyptians the flesh of certain 
animals of unclean habits, or which were known to have an 
injurious effect upon the frame were interdicted, but during 
the thrse first ages, even the flesh of the cow and of the buffaloe 
were ranked among the wholesome and invigorating articles of 
diet, and were freely partaken of, with many varieties of the 
finny and feathery tribes, and a goodly allowance of condi- 
ments, fruits, and vegetables All nature has been bountiM 
to the inhabitants of Hindustan — man himself in these favored 
regions has been his own chief and greatest enemy The 
whole of this part of the commentary la replete with interest 
to every reader, and to the European medical practitioner 
will suggest many valuable hints for the prevention and cure of 
disease, and attention to the habits suited to the climate 
and seasons, mhich our countrymen are, to their cost, too 
much in the habit of treating with neglect and dension. — 
How many of the fevers, hver complaints, and o£her scourges 
of a tropicid region may be traced to the persistence m habits 

* ** The mtelligenoe of the Bengalis is mudh mote maihed in foe higher classes foaa 
among foe lower In foe former, foe hnsk and mteiUigent boy, foat receivea inatruc 
tion readily, is fickle and restless , and from foe foort ^enod he attends school, from 
foe enervatmg nature of foe clima^ and foe vitiatmg inilaence of Hmdu societft is 
too often transformed into foe stupid and senanal man.^ 

• + Wise, Op Cit pp 91-92 
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and indulgences scarcely practised with impunity even in a 
cold climate, and which are heavily laden with disease and 
destruction on this side of the equator Were it not foreign 
to our present puipose, we could write a longer lectuie on this 
topic than most ot our readers would be willing to lead or pro- 
fit by should opportunity offer and the veiy limited leisure 
at our disposal admit of it, we maj take a future occasion 
of diiecting attention to the modification of Euiopean liabits 
most required in India, and best adapted to enable the exile to 
return to his hearth and home, with health and strength to 
enjoy their peculiar blessings and benefits 

The Matlkia Mildica of the Hindus is an extended and 
complex branch of their IVJedicine, embracing the collection, 
prepaiation, uses, doses combinations, and effects of an immense 
variety of agents chiefly derived fiom the vegetable kingdom, 
including also a small number of inorganic and animal substan- 
ces Their phaimacy appears to have comprised most of the 
forms in which medicines aie compounded according to modern 
pharmacopeias, but their processes were uncertain, vaiiable, 
and in many important particul irs incorrect The proper 
tune for gathei mg vegetable medicines was strictly attended to, 
and mo&t pharmaceutical processes were preluded with parti- 
cular foims of prayers, to dnve away devils or secure divine 
aid to increase the efficacy of their remedies — Polypharmacy 
was their great and besetting sin, and although simples were 
know n and studied by them, they do not appear to have placed 
so much faith m them, as in their heterogeneous and in the 
majority of instances meit and nauseating mixtures and 
potions They used preparations of mercury, gold, silver, 
zinc, antimony, iron and arsenic, with a degree of boldness that 
would have delighted the soul of Philippus Theophrastus 
Bombastus Paricelsus, and have fairly distanced the 
^ currus triumphalis antimonn’ of Basil Valentine As their 
measure of time commenced with fifteen winks of the eye, so 
their apothecaries’ weight began with ‘ four of tlie particles of 
dust which are seen floating m the sun s rays as it enters a 
dark room ’ I 

They were Allopathists, and therefore anti-homoeopathic m 
their practice, since they declare that * medicines given in too 
small doses will be like throwing a little water upon a large 
fire that rather increases than diminishes it I’ The doses of 
medicines were carefully and properly regulated by the age, 
sex, and temperament of the patient, as well os the stage of 
the disease , and their administration of remedies was guided 
by pteotse and xnmute rales often bordenng On the childish and 
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ndiculoua for example, one kind waste be taken wah each 
morsel of food, another sort each morsel of food, and m 
all cases the patient was prohibited from making faces when 
he takes a medicine, as this is like Brahma and Shiva, and it is 
smful so to act ’ 

The Charaka directs the exhibition of simple medicines 
in the form of decoction, and arranges them under fortj- 
five distinct heads, beginning with Jivantya or that form 
which gives longevity, and concluding with Badandsthdpana^ 
those which remove pains produced by external causes, as 
injuries, &c. 

Susruta divides them into two classes, the evacuant, of 
bad humours from the body, and those which dimmish the 
exalted action of the humours and restore them to the healthy 
state 

Other authors arrange them according to their supposed 
virtues m curing aif> bile, or phlegm, or according to their 
action on certain organs Dr Wise has given a list of the 
chief simples so arranged, with their Sanskrit and Latin names 
The actions of medicines are classed under the heads of 
diaphoretic$y emetics^ purgatwes^ salines^ stimulants^ emmenagogues^ 
diuretics^ parturifacients^ sialogognes and alteratives which 
are pervaded with all the errors of their humoral pathology, 
but contain indigenous remedies that may be found worthy 
of examination by European practitioners, a subject which 
has not yet been well or properly investigated The depart- 
ment of special pharmacology has not been entered upon, pro- 
bably from its complication and extent, nor would it ^ve 
admitted of analysis in the limits at our disposal 

The Hindus had a notion that every disease has its appro- 
priate remedy if we could only discover it, hence probably 
the immense number of inert and dangerous substances intro- 
duced into their Materia Medica. 

SuBOEBT, although more simple, obvious, and early m its 
adoption by most nations than Medicine, does not appear to have 
been cultivated to the same extent by the Hindus, if we are to 
judge from the limited space devoted to its consideration in 
the Commentary, and the comparatively small number of capi- 
tal operations performed, when we reflect upon the zeal and 
industry with which the all essential pursuit of anatomy and 
dissection was prosecuted Bold and delicate operations were, 
however, performed, such as cutting for stone, extraction of 
the dead &c. 'which distinguished their ancient sur- 

geons, and form such a remarkable contrast to the present 

• a 1 
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Ignorant and timorous surgeons of Bengal’ As m modem 
surgery, inflammation and its varieties, with their eflTects and 
consequences compnsed a peat portion of the surgical practice 
of the Hindus, and aithou^ their erroneous humoral pathology 
rendered their doctrines and theories valueless, their remedial 
measures were sometimes of a simple, sensible, and successful 
nature 

The form of their surgical instruments has not been handed 
down in debneations, but has been supplied in a senes of inge* 
nious diagrams by Dr Wise Amputations and operations 
upon vessels are not mentioned among the eight kinds of manual 
means adopted Bandages were commonly and apparently ap- 
propriately applied, venesection was resorted to as a depleting 
agent in fitting situations and to a judicious extent scarifica- 
tion, cupping with a smooth cut horn, and leeching were known 
and practised , while styptics and cauteries, both potential and 
actual, were enjomed in many cases for arresting hcemorrhages, 
removing internal diseases, suppressing discharges and sinular 
purposes Cold and ice were used to stop bleeding The na- 
ture and treatment of bums and scalds are briefly indicated, and 
the directions for performing surgical operations minutely de- 
tailed. Sacrifices were to be offered up, propitious times selected, 
the entrance of devils into the wound prevented by burning 
sweet-scented substances in the room, appropnate forms of 
prayer repeated, the patient and the operator to be placed in 
particular positions, the knife to be held in a peculiar manner, 
and the subsequent treatment of the patient to be carefully 
attended to Wounds, their varieties and treatment, together 
with the restoration of damaged ears and noses, and the ma- 
nagement of fractures and dislocations complete the suigic^Eil 
section of the commentary Although it contains nothing 
very profound or stnking, it is on the whole creditable to the 
dexterity, skill, and anatomical knowledge and boldness of the 
early Hindu Surgeons, affords evidence of careful observation, 
18 less beset with the superstitious influences of their faith than 
other departments of their medecine, and is undoubtedly much 
in advance of the state of information upon the subject which 
prevailed m other countnes for several centuries subsequent to 
the production of the older Shastras The gros^ ignorance 
and contemptible cowardice of the present indigenous race of 
Hindu Surgeons stand out m strange relief to me intellectual 
supenontyof their more gifted and xnanly-mmded predecessors 
— whose mantle appears, however, to have descended upon the 
shoulders of some of the Sub-assistant Surgeons educated in 
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the M^ical College of Bengal, as we shall take a future, and 
it p<wiUe) an early opportunity of pointing out. 

Physic occupies by far the largest book 
or me Commentary, and is treated with a degree of minuteness 
and care nroportioned to its extent and interest 

The .ZEjTIOLOGT and Nosology of the Hindus, from being 
inseparably connected with their religious belief and de- 
pendent upon their erroneous doctnnes regardmg the elements, 
were crude, imperfect, and not founded upon any firm or philo- 
sophical basis Prominent symptoms, acute and chrome, 
primitive and consecutive, external and internal, local and 
general, hereditary and acquired, contagious and non-contagious, 
derangement of one or more elements, and similar principles 
were the chief characteristics and foundations of their arrange- 
ments — the peculiarities of the symptoms and their combina- 
tions, mfiuenced and modified by the structure and functions of 
organs, entered not into their calculations Thirst, appetite, 
sleep, and death were regarded as natural diseases which give 
pain to the soul , and the * abuse of Deities or Brahmans, the 
contempt of spiritual mstructions, with other similarly hemous 
offences were boldly declared to be the existing cause of loath- 
some and incurable disorders ’ The latter, very properly, were 
deemed to require for their alleviation serious and prolonged 
penance, mysterious performances, and liberality to those banes 
of Hiudu society and improvement yclept the ** Sacred 
brahmans ” 

A kind of numerical method is found in some of the older 
writings, and three appears to be the critical number thus 
Charaka states that there are three general causes of diseases , 
three sorts of medicine— one that cleanses internally, another 
that purifies externally, and a third, to embrace suigical 
means, three objects of enquiry m this world — the first 
and chief being the means of preserving health, the second, the 
means of acquiring wealth, and the last the procuration of hap- 
piness in the next world — an expanded interpretation of the 
familiar phrase, * to be healthy, wealthy, and wise, — with three 
means of preserving life, * proper food, sleep, and the proper 
government of the senses and passions.’ Sin is the * fons et 
origo’ of a form of disease which ‘ is to be suspected, when a dis- 
ease IS not cured by the means pointed out by the Sha8traa’~ 
which IB to be removed by good actions, prayers, penances, &c. 
and for which Manu prescribes a course of Flying-Dutohman 
or Wandering-Jew treatment ** If a disease is incurable let 
the patient advance m a straight path, towards the inviBible 
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North'-eastern point, feeding on air and water, till his mortal 
frame totally decay, and his soul becomes Imked with the Su-> 
preme Being (Manu, Cap. 6, § 31 ) 

Diagnosis among the Hindus was founded upon the com- 
mon sense method of personal examination, and the nature of 
the disease ascertained by the appearance of the organs of sense, 
by the feeling, temperature, &c. of the body, and by ascer- 
taining the age, sex, temperament, country, and histoiy of the 
individual and his disorder The senses were all employed in 
the task, and kcarmg was the method resorted to of * distin- 
guishing the state of the lungs, by the peculiar noise of the 
breathing' — an early adoption of auscultation as a means of 
diagnosis. The pulse is stated to have been little regarded 
by Charaka and Susruta, but to have risen subsequently into 
great repute in the recognition and treatment of disease This 
modem Imowledge exhibits every evidence of being borrowed, 
probably from the Chinese, and most likely was introduced 
more for the purpose of intra-^purdak examinations, than from 
any well founded conviction of its real value. 

The Hindus were partial to prognostics, and recorded cor- 
rectly many minute and apparently unimportant particulars 
connected with various diseases This they mixed up with 
more than the usual amount of superstition, placing unlimited 
iaith in all sorts of extraordinary omens, down even^ to the 
walking of a goose and the scratching of the patient's back I 

There was a good deal of what is now poptdarly known under 
the slang designation of ' artful dodging,’ in these omen^ — the 
practitioners taking care to protect themselves from being dis- 
turbed at noon day or at midnight, when at their toilet 
or their meals, when asleep or when otherwise unwilling to be 
interrupted, by declaring them all to be * unfavorable omens’ as 
to the event of the disease they were called upon to treat. 

The diseases of the humors, and fevers with their origin, 
varieties, progress, termination, and treatment are next referred 
to, and exhibit the usual amount of sense and nonsense, accuracy 
of description of symptoms and incorrectness of causes to which 
they are assigned, with many senous errors of practice in their 
management. Small pox and measles appear to have been 
known to the Hindus long before they travelled into Europe 
and were described by the Arabian physicians of the sixth 
century There is no doubt that the former malady was also 
known to the Chinese , its history being among the most 
csonoua of tVie records oC scourges that have afdicted mankind, 
and for which the Western was certainly indebted to the 
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^Eastern Hemisphere, as it has been more recently for another 
pestilence of equally fatal and formidable character — the 
Asiatic Cholera. 

Bheumatism, swellings, obesity, emaciation, burning sensa- 
tions of the body and feet, nervous diseases, in which are in- 
cluded all affections of the tendinous structures, the vanoua 
forms of leprosy, urticaria, epilepsy, boils, pustules, and hoemorr- 
hi^s were all known to and descnbed by the Hindu physicians. 

The diseases of tbe mind were reckoned to be swooning, 
epilepsy, six varieties of insanity, and devil-madness, — the last 
a curious compound of fancy and absurdity, 

Hleven varieties of headache, twenty diseases of the ear, 
thirty-one of the nose, seventy-six of the eye, sixty-five of the 
mouth and its appendages, and a large number of disorders of 
the throat, are briefly referred to in Dr Wise’s work as con- 
tained in the Hindu Medical Shastras 

Among diseases of the chest, consumption, usually supposed 
to be infrequent in warm climates, is stated to be both fre- 
quent and fatal, and to have had a fabulous origin, to wit, that 
the ‘ moon married seven sisters, but attaching himself to one, 
the others complained to their father, who punished the moon, 
by declaring that he should be afflicted with consumption ’ ^ I 
Many other morbid conditions of particular systems and re- 
gions of the body will be found to have been common m 
various* parts of Hindustan, and testify the minuteness and 
extent of the professional knowledge of its physicians employed 
id their investigation and treatment they do not, however, 
admit of analysis, and for the most part possess little or no 
interest for the general reader 

The low standard of moral principle pervading Hindu so- 
ciety, the facility of commission and difficulty of detection of 
crimes unattended with marks of personal violence, together 
with the unrelenting atrocity and cold-blooded calculation that 
accompanied the feelings of interest, enmity and revenge, ren- 
dered POISONING an early and frequent means of murder — 
hence the department of Toxicology, including poisons and 
their antidotes, attracted a large amount of attention 

Like most other branches, poisoning commenced in mystery 
and fable, but chiefly obtained notice because the " enemies 
of the Hajah, bad women, and ungrateful servants, sometimes 
mix poisons with food On this account the cook should be 
of a good family, virtuous, faithful, and not covetous, not 
aubieot to anger, pnde, or laziness He should also be cleanly 
and skilful m Vus business.’’ The doctor’s duty began where 
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the Sanskrit medical authorities referred to^ and to have had 
portions translated by competent Sanskrit scholars, who kindly 
offered us their services upon the occasion, for the purpose of 
testing the general accuracy of the commentary Various cir- 
cumstances have combined to prevent the realization of our 
design, and we must leave the task to others, who with a larger 
amount of leisure, combine a greater degree of fitness to execute 
it with the care, attention, and accuracy requisite 

Another defect of the commentary which has struck us 
forcibly as somewhat diminishing its value, has been the diflOi- 
culty of ascertaining m all places whether the remarks referred 
to the older or more recent medical writers , for we hold the 
modern medicine of the Hindus to be of a very low order, and 
are of opinion that any features of excellence it may possess, 
were denved from their Mahommedan conquerors, whose works 
embodied almost all that was valuable in the medicine of 
the Greeks, in addition to their own discoveries in chemistry 
and other departments An occasional foot note would readily 
have remedied this imperfection 

The commentary also abounds in typographicalerrors, for which 
the author must have been indebted to the kmd but careless or 
incompetent friend, who brought the pages through the press 
during his absence from Calcutta. 

In spite of all these imperfections, which we trust will dis- 
appear in a second and enlarged edition, we hold the Commen- 
tary to be a valuable addition to the history of medicine, 
to contain much that ought to be known to all who study and 
practice the treatment of tropical diseases, and ta be creditable, 
in every sense, to the learning and ability of its accom- 
plished author 
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Art V — 1 Le Bas*s hfe of the Begiht Bev Tim FwMSuxm 
MwddietoHf D D 

2 Proceedings on the fyipnahon of a Diocesan Commdtee^for 
fhe Archdeaconry of Calcutta for the Society for the Propagor 
turn of th§ Gospel tn Foreign Parts^ 1825 

It 18 oar design in these pages, as has been*^re now stated 
again and i^in, to admit of no restriction in our range of sub* 
jects but that which is ge(|rraphicaL Whatever bears directly, 
or not very remotely, on tne interests of India, belongs to us* 
Instead therefore of offering an apology for introducing our 
present subject to the attention of our readers, we feel that 
if an apology is required at all, it is for having so long delayed 
to take notice of an institution so important in itself, and fitted 
to tell 80 directly on the most important interests of Indians 

G ople, as that whose name forms the title of the present article 
briefly treating of its merits and dements we can most 
conscientiously declare that we have no object whatever but, 
to the amount of our ability, to render it some service, and stir 
up those to whom is committed the high responsibibty of its 
mraagement, to exert themselves for encreasing its efficiency 
and remedying its defects. We esteem them far too highly for 
their wmrk’s sake, to suppose that they will for a moment imagine 
that any thu^ we may have to say ot the defects in the working 
of the Institution is connected with the slightest feeling of hos- 
tility to the Institution itself, or to that branch of the Christian 
Church with which it is connected for, in this work, we never 
have advocated, and never shall advocate the peculiarities of 
any church or denomination of Christians, but have been, and 
shdl be, always read v to commend whatever in their several 
operations may be really useful and praiseworthy — pointing out 
at the same time any errors of administratum which may be found 
to impair their efficiency Conscious of the sincerity of our 
mtentioiis, we hesitate not to declare that whatever appears m 
the following pages has ansen from a strong and earnest desire 
that the ** Jrahop’s Mission College’’ may be what its pious 
founder designed it to be, * a monument of gratitude to the 
Almigh^,’ and a nch treasury from which the natives of India 
nudt receive the imperishable blessings of the gospel 

The first Missuma^ Institution upon record is that which 
was establiAed in Jencho not long after it had been re- 
built by Hiel the Betlielite Here, the sons of the pro- 







VeAamwt, as it is m Jessore, bo oae bas dreamt daeateim^bim'wldi a 
Parliameatarj enquuy His measmes bdre beaii^ipbaraotenaed so 
jusboe an^ moderatum as as vigor, tbat althoc^ tbe^r batesMlte^ hk 

an extension of t^tory and mfloence isbieh Lora £U^boroii^ to mti f 
mil^baTe envied, be has notronsed the ontezr of partv bostih^ Silltsai 
reduced the numerical strength of tiie army wimout weakening om means of 
defence, and he dehrers the empire to ms successor with an excess of 
come over expenditure, and in a state of such tranquillity as to inspire Ibe 
hope of large resources for the future triumphs of peace ' 

Before his departure Lord Hardmge must have received 
the reports of the speeches made at the parting dinner given hy 
the Court of Directors to Lord Dalhousie, and m them had 
an earnest of the greeting that awaits him in England On 
the occasion referred to, the Premier of England, addressing 
the Governor-General elect, expressed his conviction that be 
'•will show, as his immediate predecessor. Lord Hardmge, has 
' shown, that resolution in administering justice, forbearance 
' towards all neighbours and foreign Powers, attention to the arts 
' of peace, and sedulous care for the improvement of the mter- 
' nal condition of India, which are compatible with the utmost 
' spirit, the utmost courage in repelling any aggression that 
' may be made — meeting and conquenng those who choose to 
' constitute themselves the foes of the British empire in India.” 

The Chairman of the Court of Directors, himself a di»- 
tinguished member of the Bengal Civil Service, at the same 
dinners when proposing the heuth of Lord Hardmge, eulogized 
him no less than Lord John Russell had done 

Thus, amid the plaudits of the people whom be had mled 
and already stamped by the approbation of the home authorities 
has closed the administration of Lord Hardinge 

We bid adieu to his Lordship with every hearty good wish. 
He found India held by a discontented Army, threatened 
by invasion, and almost bankrupt. He has, in all senses nghted 
the vessel, restored confidence to our Ranks, to our .dJhes and 
our Dependants, replemsfaed the public purse, tranquilized 
the Frontier, and brought peace and security to the long dich 
tracted Punjab He has mready been rewarded , but a Yis- 
county and a Pension is a small portion of his tecmnpence. His 
best reward is m the conviction of his own noble heart that he 
bas honestlv and bravely done his duty , that he leaves t»dimd 
him more tnan a hundred naalbons whom he has largely blessed 
hy enlightened and just measures, and tfaatretarmng to his Na;^ 
tive land, he is r^etted by those he leaves behind and warndy 
welecmed bv men of eveiy shade of opimon, as the pax^ 
Warner, the hmpyStaie«iwii , ^man wliom reatoy “ brmu^t 
Feaee%iA»kIl\ 
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If the supply of new books relating to India be not in excess 
td the demand, we may congratulate ourselves on a growing de- 
sire among our brethren at home for information regarding the 
a&irs of the Eastern world In our last pubhcation, we review- 
ed a batch of new works, principally illustrative of military life 
and mibtiiTv adventure , and we have now before us several vo- 
lumes, which have appeared since the issue of the September 
number of our journal, and which demand from us, as Indian 
Beviewers, at least a passing notice of their contents These are 
books of a bghter class But the English press has recently sent 
fertb worits of higher pretensions, more sohd character, and more 
enduring interest,* whilst from the opposite extreme of eftbeme- 
rality we are deluged widi an almost incessant stream of fegitive 
pamphlets on the passing topics of the day If, we say, the sup- 
ply of such works be not in excess of the demand, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves, not unreasonably, on the mterest felt by the 
present gesneiation m the affinis, great and small, of our Induui 


Eiuiize 

Of the wodts whose names we have placed at the head of this 
article, the first is wnttoa by an English clergyman, a chaplam 
on the establishment, who came out to India, a few years ago, 
aoeompamedby his wife, but leavmg his ddei children m Eng- 
l<|iid To these children he addressra a number of letters, whidi 
giaae tlm deaft of the reveraid Mntleman — for he died after a 
brief amottfn amongst iu— have been coUect^d and placed at the 
iupomS of tbs editor or poUiaher of Htaiay’s Home and Co- 
Unttoil^rarg They fecm the last number wfoch hasreaclmd 
us,of thi4valmibfe pubhcation, and not the least mterestmgof 
file wfaudh Imve appeared 

InmemonthdT July, 1842, Mr Adand, after im eventless voy- 


• 4aMec4MWMteliiwef «ul Dr T«tai,idJAaa 
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age, found himself comfortably located in Calcutta The Arch- 
deacon invited the new axnval to take up his residence with him , 
“ but having already accepted the offer of the bishop/ he ** was at 
course compelled to dechne this invitation He remained about 
a month m the City of Palaces and then started fox Midnaporcb 
having been appointed to the ministenal charge of our southern- 
most Bengal stations. Of Calcutta Society he says nothmg , his 
hook is one long illustration of life at an out-staUon And it is 
not the worse for that Every touch-and-go voyager has some- 
thing more or less preposterous to say about life at the presidency 
Mr Acland s letters have a spice of onginahty m them, because 
they are devoted to minute descnptions of Mofiissil life and Mo- 
fussil Society, with all their components of bad dinners and good 
feeling, jungle-shootmg, cigar-smoking, snakes and brandy and 
water 

There is, indeed, nothing better m Mr Acland s book than the 
sporting anecdotes, which are scattered thickly over his letters 
and told with a gusto which shows this reverend gentleman 
to have been a keen sportsman Thirty or forty years ago, when 
the Church Estabhshment in India was a bug-bear to European 
pohticians, it was alleged as a reproach to our Christian ministers, 
that they were in the habit of going out to shoot monkeys, 
and sometimes excited thereby the inchgnation of the natives * 
Mr Acland, it appears, had a taste for monkey-shootmg and 
every \)ther description of sport Tigers and bufbloes — birds 
and bears — nothmg came amiss to hirn With a gun in his 
han4 and a solah hat on his head, he appears to have been 
perfectly contented His achievements m the jungle he nar- 
rates with apint, but with somethmg less than the usual 
amount of vam-glonous self-satisfaction We could almost 
wish that he had not narrated them at all 

The Indian sporting world has too efficient an organ of its 
own to render it necessary that we should meddle with this part of 
Mr Acland 8 book We would direct our attention to other 


• **It u not” wrote Mr (afteiwardB Ari^deacon and Biabop) Coma, to Mr 
Sa^ent, m 1818, “ toat the evai^elizatton of India u a Irapeleas progeot, or Suit to 
^mpt It M attended with pohUcal danger, for the story Oenersl Kyd produced m 
tbe faonse of House of Commons, to shew the danger of Interfermg with the natiTes 
IS both erroneously stated and ndiculoosly av^ied The idea of grave ministers of 
religion going out to shoot monlieys, wouto not have been entertamed in sny oflwr 
comwxiou but ss sup^ymg an olnecuon to missians But the young men wm not 
destroyed by the natives, toe elephsnt on viuch they rode took fright at toe ehUDour 
« lammtatioii and displeasure raised by the petnle on the monkey being mwun 
plunged mto a deep plaw of the nver Jumna, when the howdah on wni^htoev sat jet- 
loose fromOe dephants back, the young men were drowned. GtamA Xyd w^d 
p«n^ 9w.r he had seen c h i yla i n s in India shootmg monkeys, sad he itoottol ok toe 
enae time have toe candour to state diat none of that descnntuHi 

conaequeDgiT tben i. iwfttag lo 
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incidental topics — not following any particular order or arrange^ 
inent> or endeavouring to give any connected account of our 
authors brief Indian career There is no novel information, and 
there are no profound reflexions in Mr Aoland s senes of letters 
It would be unreasonable to look for either in such a book , — but 
it is not without suggestiveness We have here the first impres- 
sions of a man of mature understanding — one who evidently 
writes in good faith — who is hampered by no foregone conclu- 
sions — ^who 18 bent neither on manufactunng a book nor on 
making out a case in obedience Xo the claims of publisher or 
party 

That he is very often mistaken — that he sometimes is betrayed 
into very ridiculous blunders, wnting as he does without investiga- 
tion and amving per aaltum at unwarrantable conclusions — we 
must in honesty admit , but we cannot question the sincenty of 
the writer nor severely reprehend his errors The Editor of the 
Colonial Library may not be equally blameless There are pas- 
sages in Mr Acland s letters which ought to have been expunged 
or published only under protest 

Here is a passage of this descnption Writing of his brief 
sojourn at Madras, Mr Acland observes — 

“ When you meet in the street with a native who is at all acquainted with 
you or who wishes to express his thanks for anything, instead of merely saying, 
“ Thank you, or * How do you do ’ he presses his bands upon hta eyes and 
says, * S^aam sahib Some English persons, on going out for a wadk, may 
be seen to carry a whip, with whtch^ tf the natives are at aUl troublesome, they 
lash them hut this u a cruel practice Ladies are prevented by the heat from 
walking abroad here and gentlemen seldom do so, but go about m wbat are 
called palanquins which I willdescnbe hereafter When we nde out, however 
swiftly we go a man eaUed a eoolte runs by the side of the ci|jmage We are 
oblig^ to get up here at about half past five in the morning, ana then we go 
out for a dnve, or m the palanquin at half past seven thesun is too powerM 
even for that exercise we then return home take acold bath, and breakfast At 
half past sox m the eveniiig we are enabled to go out again a iiUle In the 
middle of the day we take a nap ** 

The English reader will not improbably infer from this that 
the European residents of Madras go abroad with whips m their 
hands to chastise the natives waling in the streets An En- 
glish clergjrman says so, and it must be true Mr Acland has 
a becoming sense of the cowardly wickedness of beating one a 
native servants Vut we are inchned to think that he somewhat 
exaggerates the extent to which the unseemly practise is earned 
by our Enghsh o&cers At least we would fain hope that the 
followmg story, if not absolutely untrue, is at all events somewhat 
highly colored — 

I tbmk 1 have told you how cruelly some of the people here beat tbeir 
SenrantB I was standing with bxl officer in the poxw of his house when I 
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WM laat at Midnapore.when his syce, or groom, toraght his bcsrse tothe door 
Captain L turned to me, and said, “ I have not ^ven that fellow a thrash- 
mg for a long time, and he 11 forget what it feels like, and grow lazy Now 
the fact was, the man was so attentive and industrious that Captain L could 
not possibly find any fault with him However, he went down the st^, and 
on the pretence that the man did not hold his horse properly gave him several 
'Violent blows on the face and head, kicked him three or four times with all 
his force, and struck him on the back with a two<foot rule with such vitdence 
that the man was obliged to have his back plastered and bandaged up^ and 
all this without the slighest fieiult on the part of the servant. 

Much as has been said about tfiaveo^, I do not believe that any of the 
slaves m Jamaica were ever worse treated than are the servantsof some of our 
officers here. The excuse is, that it is impossible to manage the Hmdus with 
out the whip , hut I never use it, and I am certainly quite as well served by all 
exceptmg two With these I am going to part, for they have been spoiled by 
livmg with a very violent man I wiU give you an mstance of the puniidi 
ments 1 employ 

® My sirdar always goes home to his supper at rune o clock The other even 
mg after he was gone I found that he had neglected to get the mght-lamp 
xe^y, so I was obUged to do it myself The foUowmg mommg instead of 
thrashing him, 1 made no observation whatever on the subject, butatmne 
o clock m the evening when be came to ask whether he might go home, 1 
said “ You did not hnngthe mght-lamp last night , I may want something 
else that is not ready, so for the next week you will not go tUl eleven. This 
was a great punishment to him, and yet it did not degra^ either the man or 
myself as a beatmg would do At the same time 1 fully admit that the nar 
lives, by their slowness and inactivity, are sometimes very provokmg , hut 
surely that is no excuse to the Christian who gives way to angry feehngs.” 

IS impossible to read, without pain, such a passage as this, 
m a work written by an English clergyman, and published in a 
senes of volumes professing to be, and in reality being, cheap 
hterature for all classes A book wntten by such a writer and 
published by such a publisher has a stamp of genuine currency 
upon It and is sure to obtain extensive circulation The passage, 
moreover, is precisely calculated to arrest the attention of English 
Eeviewers, and we are not surpnsed, therefore, to find that it has 
been largely quoted in the cntical journals of mother country 
Our cheeks tingle with shame as we see this humiliating story ad- 
duced as an evidence of the overbearing insolence and cruelty of the 
European in India towards his native dependants The anecdote 
may be strictly true Mr Acland speaks of what he actually saw, 
and we are constrained therefore to beheve either that has deli- 
berately recorded a calumnious falsehood, or that Captain L. com- 
mitted an act which would have been justly visited by the loss of 
his commission We hope, for the sake of Mr Acland s reputa- 
tion, that the Captain L thus honorably mentioned is not the same 
Captain L with whom he subsequently appears (see pp 90-91) 
to have been on terms of intimacy and friendship We hope 
too, that we are not to presume, because the circumstance is not 
recorded in its proper place, |hat the Chnstian muyster did not 
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severely rebuke the man who bad been guilty, m very wantoneas, 
of an act so unmanly and so un-Chnstian 
As a companion to this story of cruelty to native dependants 
we give the foDowing illustrative of the insolent hauteur with 
which, accordmg to A eland, theBntish fhnctionanes in Onssa, 
are wont to treat the independent pnnees of the neighbounng 
states — 

And now I most mentioa some circnmstanoes which to me rendered our 
e^>edition to Ke%hur veiy unpleasant , th^ relate to the manner m which 
our party treated the Biyab On the morning of our amyal, after our 
desert nom the hills he came with a party of horsemen to call upon u& 
We were just sitting down to breakfast, when I observed the cavalcade ap- 
proaching I mentioned it, and proposed that, according to Indian pohte- 
ness, we ^ould go into the verandah of onr tent to receive them But the 
principal man of our party said, * Oh, bother the fellow, we can t see him 
now ’^and be sent a servant out to tell him so. 

In the afternoon the Bajah sent his man, corresponding to our chief 
gamekeeper m England, to ask when we should like the coolies to beat the 
jnn^e, and to say that be would jom us m the hunt. We named the time 
and sturted aocordingly, found 4be coolies m readiness, and saw the Bajah 
and his brother coming upon elephants 
Our par^ began to move cm, when I ai^ed, “ Will you not wait for the 
Ba^ah ^ ** I should think not, was the reply , “ we don t want the beastly 

mggers with us ” And yet these mvilized men were g]ad enough to make 
use of theee beastly niggers coohes and elephants I stayed behind and 
had some talk with them 

The next day the two Bigahs called at the tent, they entered as 
gentlemen and made the usual Indian salutation With &e exception 
of myself, I do not think one of onr par^ eyen rose from his chair In the 
course of oonyersation we spoke of the badness of the water we got The 
Bajah immediately offered to send a man six miles uito the hills to fetch 
some from a mountain stream. In htde more than an hour afrerwaids, one 
of onr par^, feehng thirsty, sent a seirant to Bsk the Bajah whether he had 
not that water yet In India, m speaking to a servant, you use the wenrd 
“ toDm,” which signifies “ you ” In speaking to a gentleman you say ** 
which means your hoaoi«r One or two of our party m^ a point of 
saying “ toom” to the Bigah, which was m fact a great insult The younger 
bi^er called upon us. The chief of our party spoke to him on the Buhjeot 
of the distuibances, although it had all b^n se^ed by the Commissioner, 
and gave b«n a regular blowing up And now remember that all this was 
to a ^ntlemaa — an Indian it is true, but still a gentleman, wi^ a fine 
estate, and about dfiOOl aryear, from whom we were receiving every kind 
ness, and on whose land we ware hunting Can it be wonder at that the 
nabves do not like ns so well as might otherwise be expected^ 

The Bnah, 1 suppose, finding me more mvil than the others, gave me a 
great man of hcmoor He took me on his own elephant, while he acted as 
mahout, and whenever any xougbneas ooourred on the ground he turned to 
warn me of It 1 own thacl didnotenjoy the honour much. The dephaat 
was covered with a onmson oioth, so that there were no ropes to hold by 
The only way m which I could manage was to sit sstnde It was really 
BMMt painful, and I almost doubted adrether I should ever be able to got my 
legs together agsm. 1 Imd two brace of pistols with me TheBigabap 
pwoed very much pleased with them, and, to make up far the rudeness of 
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our iwaiy, 1 gifBlmn one of the purs He was delighted, and 1 wae aa^j 
IftDgnedat for giving anything toamgger His palace la a fine vhite |;wild 
mg on the side of one of the bills. * 

Such a story as this needs no comn^ent There is an unfor- 
tunate circumstantiality about it which precludes us from ques- 
tionmg Its truth 

It would be well if Mr Acland had only written of what he 
actually saw in his excursions about Midnapore and Cuttack 
When he travels beyond the pale of his own expenences, he 
sometimes loses his way and flounders into a quagmire of error 
Here, for example, is something about the Salt-tax, which is not 
likely to do much good at the present time The passage, which 
we have printed in italics, is worthy of Mr Aylwin himself — 

Cuttaek, JvHy 4, 1844 

I have mmitioned the manner m which Europeans are apt to alienate 
the affections of the natives, I will now give you an instance of the way m 
which the Government seek to conciliate them. It must be remembered 
that salt IS a Oovemment monopoly, that is, no person is allowed to prepare 
or sell it except by the appointment of Govemment. The cost to them is 
about eight annas or one shiUmg, per maund of eighty pounds, they sell it 
fmr four rupees, or eight shillings, for the same quantii^, and yet so neces- 
sary 18 it to the natives thni %f any man doe^ not buy the ueutu quantity of 
Oovemment, toktek u, I heUeve, about half a^eeer, or one pound, Ormonth, for 
each individual^ he u brought by thepohee before a magistrate and sent to 
gaol, on the presumption &at, as he does not purchase sidt, he must smu^le 
it 

Now the salt-manufacturers receive a^rtion of their pay beforehand, and 
the T^amder when the salt is ready They belong mosuy to the poorest 
classes, and tbeir mode of working is very simple, merely collecting the sea- 
water, and then suffering it to evaporate m the sun When they receive the 
first portion of their pay, they are told how much they will receive per 
maund, for the price vanes shghtly in different years. Last year they were 
promised a certain sum, I am not exactly sure how much, but sa^ ei^t 
annas per maund , and when they came to the salt agent for theur money, they 
found that an order had amved horn Government i^ucing the promised pay 
to six and a half annas per maund Of course they were excessively angiy 
and utterly astonished, for one strong idea with the natives is, that an Eng 
h^man will never tell an untruth I hapnened to he present at the time , 
It occurred at Pooree, m the neighbourhoM which are some of the pnnci 
pal salt-works, if I may use so dignified a term 
The proper course for these poor people to have taken would have been, to 
have brought an action against Okivemment for breach of contract, but 
tills they could not possibly afihrd However, the magistrates of Pooreesent 
^oiatrong remonstrance to Govemment, and the consequence waa, that they 
authoimed the salt-agmit this year to renew t^ contracts at tiie higher jaioe 
much to thedehght of the poor salt-manufacturers, who still lost a part of 
the promised pnoe of last year, yet it is scarcely to be credited that, oefore 
the tune fox theaeoond payment amved, another order was sent down, redo- 
Qing the pnoe ps they aid last year, and fkxjs again d^franduig the poor 
w»tohfl 0 of part\ of their small j^ttanoe, fixr defiraudmg it is m the truest 
sense of the W 0 rd»\ All these things are suou^ed by four or five men, who 
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oonq>ose what is called the Salt Board * I may mention that the salt-woikars 
have been sadly di^rbed thx^ year the number of tigers. The nattres 
sometimes keep the claws of those which they are so fortunate aa to kill, to 
make charms to ke^ off mischief 

There is a jpassage of another class, which is equally surpns- 
mg The grtjfintstn it betrays is intense — 

** When a man m India, I mean a European gentleman wants a wife, he 
says to hifi friend “ I should like to get married Well, says he, “ why 
don t you’ and forthwith he applies for leave of absence for a month A 
month consists of thirty days, or which say five are occupied m his journey 
to Calcutta, and another five on his journey back, leaving him lust twenty 
days in which to make his selection, get introduced, make himself agreeable, 
propose court, and be mamed, A mce prospect be has for future bappi 
ness But there is one cunous result in this sort of marriage, and a resmt, 
too, which spreads among other people also Afrer a few years the wife loses 
her health and is ordered to England The husband cannot afford to go 
with her, but ho allows her about half his salaxy At the end of two or three 
years, or whatever tune may have been fixed, he writes to his vofe to make 
arrangements for her return to India , and I have Imown two instances m 
which the husband was obliged to stop the allowance in order to compel the 
wife to return 

People certainly do tell the funniest stones about Indian 
mamages * It would seem as though no book on Anglo Indian 
Society could be complete, without one or more prodigious ver- 
sions of the manner in which we take to ourselves wives in this 
land of enterpnse and exile We shall touch again upon this 
subject when we come to notice Mr Hutton s book, but we J;iav6 
already, in former numbers of this journal, so fully exposed the 
absurdities which have been wntten on this fertile topic of the 

Mamage-mart, that it would seem to be almost superfluous to 
revert to these exploded traditions of a by-gone age 

Another surprising statement made by Mr Acland is to the 
effect that he could obtam no books at Cuttack His health 
had suffered — ^not improbably from the effects of too great 
exposure to the climate A treacherous liver betrftjed him more 
than once to the bnnk of death, and at length brought him to 
the grave After one of these attacks he applied to his “favorite 
doctor for advice, and the medical gentleman said to him “ em- 
ploy your mind and stmt your body “ Any amusement, writes 
Mr Acland, “ anything that could interest, excite or rouse, he 
recommended, but to avoid all unnatural stimulants as much 
as possible (I mean wine and spmts) and take plenty of exercise 
If I do this, he says, I may leave all phvsic in the bottles and 
the leeches in the ponds In accordance with this advice I am 

* We eaa searoeb imagine that the Sapieme Govemmeut would lend its^ to aueh 
alraiuMetioii, wetfamkitfiur morelikdj that u ooemied throng file enlpahflfiy or 
aei^tgimoe of some of file mJIsmr agenta who may have ndarmeaentad the oaae ic 0o<> 
vemment. [Thia woifld twem to he a note by the Bdiuar of Miungtfl Ubnoy J 
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occupying myself in various ways Books it is impossible to 
procure^ so I have been training a horse for my wife A curi- 
ous statement this under any circumstances — very cunous when 
made by a Christian minister at a station so near to Calcutta 
It does not appear that Mr Acland found it “ impossible to 
procure from the Presidency, beer, wine and other creature 
comforts * He was not long either in joimng a mutton-club 
If Cuttack had no book-club, it must have been almost the only 
station in India which was thus destitute We would not have 
the En^ish reader suppose that books are not procurable at our 
out stations — that our cantonments are m such a state of literary 
destitution that a clerg}man, for want of intellectual employment, 
is compelled to become a horse breaker There is one book, at 
Sill events, to which we mav presume that he had access With 
that one book in his possession a Chnstian minister need never 
be utterly at a loss for the means of “ employing his mind 
But we will undertake to say, that without sending to Calcutta 
for books, Mr Acland might at any time, had he taken the 
trouble, have collected, on loan, a very tolerable library Our Chap- 
lains, we are bound to add, for the most part have very fair col- 
lections of their own 

We make these observations not without pain, Mr Acland is 
beyond the reach of the censure they may be thought to imply 
He is.not responsible for the publication of his letters, and we 
are inchned to think that had he lived, no considerations would 
have induced him to pubhsh them in their present form The 
truth is not to be disguised that the friends of Mr Acland have 
acted with very little judgment and discretion, with very little 
regard for the memory of the deceased, in identifying him with 
the present publicauon It is not a work on the title page of 
which we would wish to see the name of a Christian minister 
And this IS the editor s fault, rather than Mr Acland s In the 
preface, it is stated with reference to the original letters, that 
“ one distinguishing feature may be observed in the whole, viz , 

‘ a fervent spirit of devotion, which breathes through every page 
‘ of the manuspnpt Such passages the editor has thought it 

* better to omit, as the advice from a father to his children, 

^ clothed in the simple language he considered it best to employ, 

^ though beautiful and touchmg in itself, would scarcely appear 

* interesting to the general reader Probably not, — ^but the 

* Yesterday monm^ Copt W sent to ask me whether I would go oat into the jangle 
withhim and try to get some luoes 1 did not feel mnoh mcliued, as my yearfy sop 
ply of BtoM such as wme, heer, candles, vinegar, &c &e. h^d just fsnM mm CaL 
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result of the omissjoD is veiy injurious to Mr Acland Soine^ 
thing of a more senous character is required as a set-off to the 
Jevity of the greater part of the correspondence As the letters 
stand they convev^ impression — not improbably a false one — 
that the mind of the reverend writer was set upon trifles — that 
the duties of his holy calling occupied httle of his time and 
little of his attention — that hunting and shooting were the oo 
cupations m which he pnncipally delighted^ and that exposure 
to the climate m pursuit of this descnption of pleasure, ultimately 
brought him to ^e grave We say that this is the impression 
which the perusal of Mr Acland s letters will make upon the 
mmd of the ordinary reader For this the editor is accounta- 
ble We speak of the book simply as we find it , and it may 
be — we hope it is — a very incorrect exponent of the character 
and way of life of the reyerend writer And sorry indeed should 
we be if it were to be thought m England that the ^olume before 
us fitly represents the habits of our Indian chaplains, as a 
body — that body which has numbered among its members, a 
Thomason, a Martvn, and a Gome 

Of the hterary attractions of Mr Acland s hook it is right that 
we should afford a sample There are many passages of lively 
descriptive writing scattered throughout the letters — but none 
better than the following, illustrative of a bivouac in the jungle 
after a day s shooting It is a clever piece of wood-painting — 

At SIX o clock m the evening the sun was ]nst setting as we three 
sahibs returned ffom our day s shooting The magistrate is just washing 
his hands in a cbiliumcbee, or brass basin, at the door of the tent In the 
front ground, on two chai^ are seated the doctor and myself, the former 
IS havmg hm long leather gaiters or overalls pulled off I have one foot 
in a chfilumohee of warm water, the other resting on the blaSck knee of one 
of my servants, who is shampooing and crackn^ each jomt of the toes 
Now he has done that, wiped the foot dry, put on the shoe, and is squeezing 
or kneading each muscle in the calf o£ the leg No one but those who 
have experienced it can have any idea what a luxniy this is when you are 
very tuned* 

Behind us stands a long-bearded turbaned khitmutgar with sherry and 
glasses Our guns are leaning against the side of the tent, our horses are 
picketed to a tree close by, and the grooms are busily rubbing them down. 
A hundred or a hundred and fift^ black natives are sep^ating into groups 
acomding to their castes, and are lighting fires all around m order to cook 
their dxnxiers. Behind the servant s tent is a fire of charcoal over which a 
bla^ man is taming a hare, some partndges, a peacock, and several other 
results d our day's sport Close by is another firo of wood crackling and 
^aikhng, on wmdi are stewpans with salmon, oysters, Ac Ac , which have 
come from England. 

It grows late the moon rues oyer the hills, the fires blase up m all diieo 
turns, I see the swarthy natives moving around them, and hear them 
ehattering or suigmg thrnr low monotonous song, evezything looks wild , i 
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begin to indulge in all sorts of reveries — when a man approaches with his 
hands clasped together, and, hending low before me, says Cana meg^ (dm 
ner table) The peacock t^es the place of the revene, visions of the 
partridges and oysters flit across my mind, and 1 run to help in demolishmg 
a most substantial and well-earned meal I then go to my piE^ee The howl 
mg of the ]ackals does not awake me I am too well usra to it, but at last, 
about two o clock m the mommg, I was aroused by a sort of sniffing and a 
scratch at the door I guessed at once what it was, and debated for an mstimt 
whether 1 should open it a little and try the effect of my pistols, or call out so 
as to rouse my compamons or he still and leave him to himself I determmed 
on the latter , as, supposmg I had not killed him my visitor might have 
come mto my palanqum and killed me before 1 could get assistance I 
therefore lay quietly with a pistol m my hand , and I felt nmch happier when 
I heard the bear at last trot off 

It will be gathered from this extract that Mr Acland s Hin- 
dustani IS none of the best The editor, it is true, may have 
made matters wor<«e , but nothing can be more intolerable than 
the spelling of all the Indian names of things and places used 
throughout the present volume Many of our old friends are 
scarcely recognisable in their new dress others are so disfigured 
that it is not without some difficulty we satisfy ourselves of their 
identity This is discreditable alike to editor and to publisher 
We should have thought that the excellent tact and sound dis 
cretion of Mr Murray would have rescued him from an error, 
which pubhshers of less note freely commit — the error of entrust- 
ing the revision of books on Indian subjects to parties who know 
no more about India than about the regions of the moon We 
have detected no less than seven gross mispnnts in a single 
page* 

We now turn to Mr Hutton s volumes They are very hand- 
somely bound and neatly printed Mr Acland s hook has one 
great merit— it costs only half a-crown Mi Huttons costs 
etght half crowns, and is not worth as much as Mr Acland s 
We know not how to descnbe it better than by saying it is the 
sublime of common place All that relates to India — the voyage 
thither round the Cape and the voyage home by the “ Overland 
route has not only been described fifty times before — ^but fifty 
times better One might almost imagine that the table of 

* We may here mention that a book of reference, which will be of the greatest possi 
ble use to the publishers of Works relating to India, is now going through the press. 
It IS entitled the Oriental Interpreter ^ and is the work of Mr Stocqueler It is a lexicon 
of Indian words phrases and proper names both of places and mdmduals — and may 
be said to combine the advantages of the Gaxeteer with those of the Indian Vocabulary 
A few sheets of the Jnfetpreter have reached utf , and as far as we axe able to base an 
opinion upon an examination of so small a portion of a labonons work, we maj say 
that It wpears to have been compiled with great care and that it will matenally assist 
^ studies of the English readers of Indian works, and should never be absent from 
the publisbeFs parlour 
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Contents was borrowed from some “ Voyage to the East Indies’^ 
written half-a-centiiry ago Thus we have ‘‘ Ohaptee i , New 
Acquaintances — Getting under weigh — Going down channel — 
Last of the English land — ^Bay of Biscay and its conse- 
quences — ^Dinner under dif&cultaes — Occupation of Time at 
sea — Porpoises — Boneta — Method of Fishing Then, ** Chap 

TER II , A funeral at sea — Sailor s superstitions — Eaising the wind 
— Nautical time — ^Lascar charm against sickness — The Fore 
castle ghost — Sunday at sea — Sea life in the tropics — ^Falling 
stais — ^Yams m the middle watch — A calm — ^Exchange signals 
with Jupiter — Crossing the line, &c &c All this, it must be 
confessed, is very promising — very likely to stimulate the cun 
osity of a reader in the year 1847 ^ And when lus added that the 
filhng up IS altogether worthy of the outline, tlie most sceptical 
student will not harbour a doubt of the profound originality of 
the volumes 

Mr Hutton s book is entitled Five years in the East , but we 
gather from the very first page of his narrative that he commenc- 
ed his voyage m July 1844 How the interval between the sum- 
mer of 1844 and the summer of 1847 can be made to comprise 
five years, it would puzzle that great authority Cocker to deter- 
mine Mj Hutton, however, is aware of this , and in compassion 
for our weak brains offers us a solution of the mystery In help 
mg us out of this dilemma he kindly enables us, at the same tune, 
to surmount another difficulty over which we should otbsrwise 
have stumbled We could not conceive what manner of ship it 
was in which the adventurous author had taken his passage, until 
we turned back to his preface Such an eccentric course as that 
taken by the Worcester, on her outward-bound voyage, was quite 
beyond the pale of our experience The vessel according to 
Mr Hutton touched at Ascension, St Helena, at the Cape, and at 
Johanna , — what she was doing at some of these places would have 
remained a mystery to the end of our days but for the wnter s 
charitable explanations — " It may perhaps, he says, " be re-' 

* marked that the tide is contradicted by commencement of 

* the book, m as much as the date of the departure from England 
^ IS fixed m July 1844, and that consequendy the five years are 

* redocedtoahttlemorethan/Aree, some explanation is, therefore, 

* necessary upon this point, as also to account for the circuitous 

* route pursued by our vessel and the number of places visited 

* without any apparent puzpose In the first place then as re- 
' garde the misapphcation of title The time actuall} occupied 
‘ in performing the tour was upwards of five years, but as the 

* vanous places were visited on different voyages, it would have 
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' been necessary to have gone over the same ground two or throe 

* times, or else to have omitted some portions In order, there- 

* fore, to give some shght description of every part, and at the 

* same time avoid useless repetition, I have assumed a somewhat 
‘ unusual course, and have thrown the whole into one voyage, 

‘ which has thus been made to comprise, not only a greater 

* number of ports, than a a essel would ever touch at in one 
‘ passage but also the Events of others extending over upwards 
‘ of five years This is, at all events, a j/azve confession Mr 
Hutton s ^zve years %n the East is, after all, then, a work of 
fiction We have little to say against this, except that not being 
fettered by the demands of truth, he might ha\e made his book 
a little more amusing For an imaginary voyage this is the 
dullest we have ever read 

® But we must glean from it an extract or two — and here at 
starting is one, which we take rather for its suggestiveness than 
for any other characteristic It relates to “ Sundav on board- 
ship The passage is m no wise remarkable m itself The 
same observations have been made in nearly the same words, 
by a score or two of modern writers Thirty or forty years ago 
the history of a board ship sabbath was told in very different 
terms — 

“ It 13 often said and moreover is doubtless beheved by many of the 
would be good people on shore, that there is little or no religion to be tound 
at sek , and they imagine that a Sunday is only distinguished from the rest 
of the week by bemg only a day of idleness and sleep To endeavour to 
rectify this eiior, we will give a slight sketch of the mannei in which a 
Sunday is passed on board ship At six o clock in the morning the operation 
of holy stoning commences and lasts for about an hour much to the aunoy 
ance of unfortunate passengers who are lying below, and are thus disturbed 
without there being the slightest possibility of dropping off to sleep again 
This bemg finished the deck is washed down and carelully swept, so that 
no particles of sand are left behind , the heat of the sun in warm climates 
renders it peifectly dry m a very short time and the ropes are then coiled 
neatly down m farciful devices suggested by the ingenmty of the men who 
take great pnde in the neatness of that part of the vessel to which they be 
long At eight they go to breakfast, and immediately afterwards commence 
cleamng themselves which with many is no slight operation By ten 
o clock, however it is generally over and little knots assemble m the waist 
or on the forecastle, to wile away the time till five bells (half past ten,) 
meanwhile the caraeuter and his mates aie occupied in ai-ranging benches 
upon the quarter deck, and covermg a small table on the capstan, with a 
Union Jack to serve for a pulpit , which process m technical language is 
termed ‘ ngmng the church ^ At half past ten the bell is tolled for a few 
minutes, and all the ship s company assemble ^ aft takmg their places upon 
the vanous seats appointed for them The service is then read oy the com 
mander, with the surgeon for clerk, and so far from their bei^iliat want of 
attention which some people falsely suppose is exhibited, Bishop Heber 
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remarks in bis jouiaal that be never remembered having performed the 
service with so much satisfaction to himself, or to so attentive a congrega- 
tion as he did fh>m the rude pulpit on board the ship m which he went out 
to Calcutta remainder of the day is spent by the greater part m read 

mg, and by others m basking m the sun, which, if not a prontable mode 
of enyploying the tune is to say the least of it harmless, and renders them 
happy and contented for the time, which is at any late better, than tiie 
manner m which the Sunday afternoon and evening are often spent on shore 
by those whose education should have taught ^em better 

There may still be room for improvement , and on board some 
ships we are afraid that there is a good deal The manner in 
which, outwardly, the Sabbath is observed at sea mainlv depends 
upon the personal character of the captain Among the com- 
manders of our passenger- ships there are many men of high 
religious principle , and on the whole we have reason to rejoice 
that the Sabbath on boardship is so well observed in these times " 
When we think that fortv vears ago Henry Martyn recorded in 
bitterness of soul, the sufferings to which he was subjected on 
his voyage to India by tlie worse than indifference — the open 
scoffing irrehgion of his fellow passengers, who made mock of 
his ministrations, and blasphemed the word of God, we cannot 
but feel thankful that now, we are e\ en so far advanced towards 
a better state of feeling and conduct The entries in Martyn s 
Journal daring the passage out are very painful to contemplate 
On board his own ship, says the biographer of this holy man, 

** he regularly read prayers, preached once e\ery Sabbath, lamint- 

* mg that the captain would not permit the performance of more 

* thw one service This being the case, bis usefulness m the 
' ship depended much, he conceived, on his private ministrations 
^ Scarcely a day therefore passed, without his going between the 
' decks where after assembling all who were willing to attend he 

* read to them some rehgious book, upon which he commented 
‘ as he went on — ‘ Some attend fixedly — others are looking 

* another way — some women are employed about their children, 

* attending for a Uttle while and then heedless — some rising up 
' and going away — others taking their place, and numbers, espe 

' cially of those who have been upon watch, strewed all along 

* upon die deck fast asleep, one or two from the upper deck look- 

* mg down and bstenmg — Such is the picture he draws of the 

* congregation below The situation of things above when he 

* performed his weekly duty on the sabbath was not, according to 

* his own statement, more encouraging There, the opposition 
^ of some and the miU;tention of others put his weakness and 
' patience very strongly to the test The passengers, as he 
describes it, were mattentzve — the officers, many of them sat 
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^ dnnking, so that he could overhear their noise, and the captain 
^ was with them His own soul was senous and undisturbed by 
^ the irreverence of the hearers, and he thought that he could 

* have poured it out in prayer without restraint in defiance of 

* their scornful gaze How melancholy and humihatmg, he 
•could not help adding, is this lAode of pubhc ordinances on 
'* ship board, compared with the respect and joy with which the 

* multitudes come up to hear my brethren on shore * but this 
^ prepares me for preaching among the heedless gentiles This, 
at the beginning of the voyage — as time advanced, no improve- 
ment was visible either among the passengers or crew The 
voyage was a tedious and distressing one Martyn had been 
seven weeks on board, before the ship had passed the Lizzard 

^ The vessel in which he sailed was a troop-ship — one of a fleet, 

* despatched for the capture of the Cape There was bad weather 
— a great amount of sickness and a mutinous spint among both 
soldiers and sailors Martyn did his best — certainly in a most 
zealouB self-denying spirit, devotedly and most painfully , but he 
did notsuoceed Soon we find this journal entry M , coming 

* in, said that many had become more hostile than ever , say- 
^ mg they should come up to prayers because they beheved I was 
^ sincere , but not to the sermon, as I did nothmg but preach about 
‘ Hell, “ I hope this portends good, he adds — ^but his hopes 
were disappointed and we find him before another week has 
elapsed recording his further experiences in the following 
words — 

September 22 (1806), Sunday — Was more tned by the fear 
^ of man, than I have ever been smce Gk)d has called me to the 
^ ministry# The threats and opposition of these men, made me 
‘ unwilling to set before them Ae truths which they hated Yet 

* I had no species of hesitation about doing it They had let me 

* know that if I would preach a sermon like one of Blair s they 
^ should be glad to hear it, but they would not attend if so much 

‘ of Hell was preached This mormng again Capt said, 

' ^Mr Martyn must not damn us to-day, or none will come 

* again I was a little disturbed, but, Luke 10, and above all our 

' Lords last address to his disciples, John 14-16, strengthened 
' me and I took for my text, Ps 917 ‘ The wicked shall 

be turned into Hell, and all the nations that forget God The 
' officers were all behind my back in order to have an oppor- 

' tumty of retirmg m case of dislike B attended all the 

‘ time H as soon as he heard the text went, and said he 

‘ would hear no more about Hell So he employed himself in 
‘ feeding the geese J said I had shut him up in Hell, 
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* and thd universal cry was, we are all to be damned ’ How 

* ever, God, I trust bless^ the sermon to the good g£ many 

* Some of ihe cadets and many of the soldiers were m tears 
^ I felt im ardour and vehemence in some parts which are 
' unusual to me After the sermon walked the deck with Mrs 
^ spoke with so much simphcity and amiable humility, 

* that I was Ml of joy and adoration to God for a sheep brought 
‘ home to his fold In the afternoon went below intending 
' to read to them at the hatch-way, but there was not one of 
‘ them , so I could get nothmg to do among the poor soldiers 

Eight years afterwards Bishop Middleton wrote, from onboard 
the Warren “yesterday (Sundav) I enjoyed extremely 

We had prayers in the morning, after which I read a sermon 
to the l^es, wnters, &c , and m the evemng I preached to the 
whole party , every thing was conducted with the stnctest order 
and propriety * And m 1823, Bishop Heber wrote from the 
Grenvtlky “ since I have been on board I have often, very often 
thought of Hodnet and its neighbourhood , and on Sundays the 
recollection has been still more forcibly brought to my mind, 
by the use which, on those days, I have m^e of my old ser- 
mons slightly altered, and by the contrast of the circumstances 
und^ which I now preached them, with the venerable walls and 
ihendly well-known faces, which surrounded me when I last 
turned over the same leaves Yet here, also, I have an attentive 
audience , the exhibition is impressive and interesting and the 
opportumbes of doing good considerable The crew are very 
orderly, and the passengers, in general, sufficiently weU disposed 
to acqmesce in the different arraDgements,t which I have sug- 
«8ted for weekly and daily prayers , and again, m his weU 
known Journal, “ All were attentive and the petty officers more 
especially heard me with great apparent interest — ^he records 
too in another place the very surprising fact, that, although “ the 
congregabon at church was very good, there were many absentees 
at aixiner — ^we might reasonably have expected the reverse 
Heber, on one occasion, rebuked the sailors for harpooning 
fisdx upon the Sabbath, and the reproof was taken in good part 
The office of the Btehop may in all these cases have done more, 
than the character of the Mtmater , — and Heber had infinitely 
more judgment than poor Henry Martyn , — ^but it is to the pro- 
gress of the age that we must mainly attnbute the grab^mg 
dbaikge In many of our pnncipal passenger-ships there is 


* litBas Life of MiddOtton. 
t Life of Begunld Heber--4>y biB widow 
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now, regularly, morning and evening service on Sunday , and there 
are some captams we might name who regularly summon their 
crews on week days to morning and evening prayers 

We now turn to a very different topic Mr Hutton having 
reached Calcutta treats us to the followmg very veracious picture 
of Indian society — 

Haying carefiilly threaded our way through the intricacies of a numb 3 
of vessels we cast our own anchor about half way between the fort and the 
town and abreast the race-coursc, which is the principal place of fashiona- 
ble resort, m the cool of the evening, when a scene ensues not unlike that 
m Hyde Park with only the exception of its being here upon a much 
smaller scale Here may be seen as fine equmages as in I^ndon, for the 
horses and carnages are all sent out horn England, at an immense expense. 
In addition to its bemg the favonte evening dnve, the race course is one 
of the principal auction marts, for the sale of an article of which a large 
• supply IB imported annually from England we allude to young ladies, who 
are sent out here as a mere matter of speculation and in the r^(ular busi 
ness-like manner consigned to an agent, whose duty it is to dispose of them 
to the best advantage For this purpose a carnage is kept, m which the 
poor girl is placed, after having been made to look as pretty as possible, and 
is dnven about the race course every evenmg, until she is seen, admired, and 
bought, by some nch old colonel whose age would befit the character of 
grandfather better than a husband Such preposterous alliances never 
turn out happily, as indeed how should they^ What thoughts or wishes 
can a young girl of seventeen have m common with an old man of sixty ’ 
And such are Indian mamages The girl is perhaps considered lucky in 
having caught a colonel, but can she look upon him in any other hght than 
as a person kmdly provided by nature to find her with means to indulge in 
extravagance, and Uve in luxury, which she m^ht otherwise have wi^ed 
for m vam but has it not been obtained at the pnee of happmess, and what 
is still worse does it not mvolve a temptation to crime, which is almost too 
strdng for humanfrailty to withstand^ Sobare-feoed is the STOfcem pursued 
that should the agent (for the girl herself is not at her own disposal) be on 
the point of ooncluding an agreement with some young man who has six or 
sevm hundred rupees a month, and suddenly hear of an did man who has a 
thousand, and who wishes to become a purchaser, the first enj^ment is 
broken off sans ceremome, and the young lady s qffeotuma transferred to the 
new lover ' By these means any girl that is not absolutely ugly, can ac- 
quire a fortune, the only stock m trade that is required being a few dresses 
and other vanities, and the only art being that of lolling gracefully m a 
carnage ’ 

If we had stumbled upon this passage in a book pubhshed 
some fifty years ago, it would have excited in us no suipnse 
But that in 1847 any one should be found ignorant enough, or 
unscrupulous enough, to write and pubhsh so preposterous a 
&ble as this, is beyond our critical comprehension Pifty years 
ago, it was generally beheved that Calcutta was a sort of mamage* 
mart to which young maidens were sent out as regularly as bales 
of cloth and casks of madeira But nothing short of the most 

z 1 
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deploraUe ignorance or credulity (for it is possible that dunng 
his znoudi s residence in Calcutta the man may haye been hoaxed) 
could have suffered a wnter to set down as a grave truth, in a 
work mtended for the enhghtened reader of the present day, a 
monstrous tradition which has been exploded for at least a quar- 
ter of a century We are not sure that, even in Indian voyages 
written forty or fifty years ago, we have ever seen the case of the 
alleged mamage agency stated so grossly and offensively as m 
the passages which we have just quoted We need not adduce 
any facts, or any arguments, in refutation of so palpable a fiction 
After what in former articles we have written on the subject, a 
bare expression of condemnation will suffice 
We were a&aid that we should have to censure another and 
much abler writer than Mr Hutton, for mahgmng, with mahce 
prepense — ^for ignorance could not be pleaded in his case — the 
wives of India Captam Thomas has narrowly escaped He 
appears to have been on the pomt of makmg himself parttceps 
crtmtn%8 with Mi Hutton, but prose hastnomphed over poetry — 
r^Jity over romance In a not very complimentary poem on 
Anglo Indian Ltfey commencmg, DnveUers, still dnvellers to 
the end, Captam Thomas exch^s — 

Take we the Indian wedded life , twin]prove 
How mockingly blind contact and tbe atrong 
“ Neopssity of —muon,” mimic low. 

How me the hearts deim wonh^, the glad throng 
Of pore fan^t impnlaea which fam wouldhiiid 
The link d of '^edlock’a (diain, in fellowahip of mind. 

Ftntoomea Uie ^inster vam and vqiid,— nfe 
WiUi ready woraa, Idaud looks, and wmnmg wile, 

To steal rmon tbe easy name of wife, 

With m pla^d blow and interealfs secret smile , 

Noo^t boots It whose her heart— if heart she boast, 

Her mnnal tows are his whom wealth hath ikTored most 

FrailTOws* their swift infringement laekedinoat^t 
But fitting time and tempter, some brief tone 
Pass d with her soft, soft lora and sickness (sooi^t 
Bather than loimd) qnick warns to kindlier cmne 
Then Hesren send s^ fhends loimd her, or her oonne 
Will tell wild passion’s tale— lost fame and late xemoxse 

Ah ' Oiere it is , troth at last The book of separation, ore 
know, has many s^ tales recorded in it Bat as to the rest, 
Captam Thomas knows that there is no lack of mamed happi 
ness amongst ns He may have poetised a httle on the sulgect 
(no barm m that) bathe is too great a lover of troth to leave 
the poison wi&ont an antidote “ These hnes, ' he eays m a 
foot-note, "were wntten m India, when my knowledge of 
Enfdand was bounded by the recoUeotaons of a lad of sixteen 
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But I have now arrived at the conviction that disinterested and 
happy marriages are at least as common in India as they are 
in England There is something rather ambiguous m the word- 
ing of this , but we accept the apology and recognise a better 
meaning in it than the words literally imply 

Besides it is evident that Captain Thomas, though, under the 
influence perhaps of a httle superflmty of bile, he may have 
taken incidentally a jaundiced view of domestic life m India, 
has a much more cheerful philosophy — a more sustaining faith 
The illustrations of Indian married life, scattered through his 
volume, indicate a more cheerful philosophy — a more sustaining 
faith It IS very plain that the writer of the following hnes — and 
others of a similar tendency might be quoted — has no very bad 
, opinion of Indian wedded life The sentiment of these verses 
IS not worn out Among the myriads of sentimental pieces that 
we have read we are not sure that we have ever abghted upon one 
embodying the same train of feehngs as is expressed — and very 
felicitously expressed — ^in this httle poem — 

lAHILIAB TBBBES 

Dear lady, honoar'd lady, I bring back to yon again 

The treasure you consign d to me in min^d pnde and pain , 

— ^From exile and its dreary pomp back to our native shore, 

From every tamt and peril your treasure I restore ’ — 

Tis true the tender plant you gave is now a bloomimg flower, 

• But naught is chan^d that I could keep unalter d from timt hour 
Save that a bud or two peeps forth that was not there before, 

To make, methmks, the gentle flower ev’n flsirer than of yore — 

Yet if It meet your gaze again, as pure and fresh as erst, 

Slight praise is mine, Iho lovmgly its beauteous growta I nurst, 

— Had there been ca^er in the bud, no care could save its bloom, 

No skill preserve its punty,— it must have met its doom ’ 

Then clasp her, clasp her to your heart ' for clasp her as you will, 

You cannot hold her worth so great, but it is greater still. 

Yet let me own, while ownmg her full worthy of your love 
The praise to you alone is due, — you under Heaven above ** 

The following, too, is worth quoting It will touch the hearts 
of many of our readers — 

LIKES WRITTEK IK IKDIA OK SSKDIKO A DAUGHTEE ROME 

Yes, It must be ^ the evil hour may be delayed no more 
My babe, to stranger hearts and hands thou must be rendered o er 
And other ears than ours must hear, haply unheedmg too. 

The prattle of that mfant tongue, and other eyes must view 
Each c h ild i sh Joy that soon shaU chase the first, last tear away, 

That fialleth o er tbme infant cheek upon our parting day 

And many a fearfol surge must sweep our child across the mam. 

And many a rollup year must speed ere we can meet agam , 

And none miw tell what hallow'd fisne, or what imholy shnne 
Strangers and hurelmgs shall up-build in that young heart of 
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Yet emelj wDl keep theur phght» end sore my child idiall be 
StQl e en in after years a child m spodess punty , 

And dum shalt grow, HeaVn niurtiu'd, as 6<nne sweet and beanteons dower 
Fannd by our own loved Albions breeze, m merry En^sh bower , 

And God will bless thee , and sweet hc^s, and blessed thoughts ww rise 
From out Ihy bide sinless hear^ like incense to the slaes 

Thought soon shall li^^t those deep blue e^s, as day’s star lights the lake, 
Kiastn^ its clear and bretoeless fai^ when fur spring mommgs break , 

And, gut with dune own vugm grace, mine infant, tbou shall grow 
liov’d of the God thou fear^st above, and fondly Uest below 

Bnt oh, when hearts now strange to thee have loVd thee long and well. 

And other JOTS and other scenes have wrought their pleasant spell,— 

Siiy (while this life appears to thee one long glad hcMay) 

Wm prayer or praise of dune ^er bless thy parents fur away ? 

And when, m later years, the day shall come, as come it must, 

For those, once stnmgers, since helov’d, to render back tbeu trast , 

‘When age s blessing, youth s pure tear, and friendship s whisper teU 
How hard to those we long have lov’d it is to say farewell, 

Widi pam thy gende heart will break die blende witchery 
For IIS, whose very life and love are voiceless shades to thee ' 

The aleeplesB care, the heart-deep prayer, the picturings m thought, 

That BhbH have trackd and trac^ thy path, tho thou beheld them not, 

The exile willmgly prolong’d— prolo^d that thou might^st reap 
Its fruit, in addM stall to charm, — afar— across the deep , 

— Whai shall tbeu meed be * duty cold, and sighs all ill represt, 

And thoughts that fain, like doves, would “ fly away and be at rest*” 

Yet TO * still go * tbo well I know thou never more mayst be 
The litde gende thmg that thou hast been to me * 

The last work on our list has, at all events, the most attractive 
title In spite of the scores of volumes which have been wntten 
on the subject, a book really being what it professes to be a des 
cnption of real life in India would be a valuable contribution to 
our hterature A work contaimng a true account of Anglo Indian 

Society — ^with nothing in it about the sale of young damsels — the 
enormous quantity of curry that gentlemen eat for breakfast and 
the enormous quantity of beer that ladies dnnk for luncheon — 
18 even m this year 18d7 a desideratum which has yet to he sup- 
phed Of the work now before us, in a very imperfect state, we 
scarcely know what account to render The precise object of 
Meal Life tn India it is difficult to gather firom the sheets that 
have reached us , but there would seem to he a plainer stamp of 
utilitarianism upon it than the title would have led us to sup- 
pose We beheve the little volume is intended to be a sort of 
vade mecum for Gnffins of all denominations, which being cheap 
and portable, they may convemently stow awav m an odd corner 
of their portmanteau There is a good deal of useful advice in it 
— ^but we have looked m vain for tbe piquant sketches of Anglo- 
Indian Society, winch tbe advertisement of the work led us to 
expect — ^though, if we are not much deceived by some occasional 
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touches thrown in here and ihere with a free bold hand, the 
writer might have given us some such sketches, had his inten- 
tions lam in that duection From a chapter headed ** What ap- 
pointments to get, and how to get them we take the following 
account of “ how to get into the East India direction, which is 
at all events smart — ^it is the only connected passage which we 
can adSbrd to quote — 

East Director is one of twenty four gentlemen to whom the 
Crown and the Legislature entrust under certain ministerial control, the 
business of conducting the afiairs of India. Once appointed, these gentle- 
men hare a life interest m the office, although they go out every four years 
m rotation, to be succeeded by others who have already hmd the office 
The Directors ore elected by the proprietors of East India stock, a consider 
able body of persons, whose votes are detenmned the number of shares 
, or bonds they individually possess These persons are to be found in every 
class of life, &om the peer and the general s or mviliaii s widow down to the 
itiop<Beller, the latter having, of course, an OTe to the smiles and patronage 
of the successful Director on whom he may oestow his vote Freedom and 
independence among these voters are about as appbcable as tbe same phrase 
used in reference to tbe ten pound householders who select the xepresentar 
tives of the nation Here and there we meet with a conscientious pro- 
pnetor , hut m nine cases out of ten a successful election is the result of 
mdustnous canvassmg, and the exertions and favour of the men already m 
power The process by which a gentleman reaches his place among the 

Honourable* conclave, whose official locale is Leadenhaiu-street, London, 
is almost uniform We will suppose him to have served or resided m India, 
achieving a certain amount of distinction as a civilian, a soldier, a lawyer, a 
merchant, a sailor, — or indeed m any capacity,— or we shall suppose 
never to have visited India at all He may be a Londqp banker or a ct> 
fievant China supercargo There is no oonmtion exacted of the candidate, 
either as to bis age or previous position in bfe Well , he has made up 
his mind to seek an East-India Directorship, for the sake of makmg his 
talents useful to his country, his friends, and himself He procures a list 
of the proprietors — communicates with those among them who may happen 
to enjoy tUe honour of his acquamtanoe — seeks through them, the friendship 
of others , and having thus prepared the soil, fertilizes it with good dinners 
and other pleasant bounties He then, through the medium of letters insert- 
ed in the advertising columns of the public newspapers, announces his m 
tention to tbe proprietors of East India stock, — apprises them of his re- 
markable qualifications for the trust he seeks — ^professes a scrupulous and 
intense devotion to the interests of the Indian empire — promises to call upon 
them all and sohcit their sweet voices m propma persona, and winds up, 
dedanng with de^rate energy that be wm proceed to the ballot at the veiy 
next vacancy, — a declaration he often finds it convenient to rescind. The 
day of election arrives One or two competxtorB are m the field. The East 
India House— on that occasion a gentiemaubke sort of hustings— is the 
scene of active contest all day long The several comimtteeB move heaven 
and earth to bring tbe voters to the p<dl The proxies are duly roistered 
At BIX F H the glasses dose, and the seratineers announce the tnum^^ant 
candidate 

“ And for what has this often costly baUle been waged ? Hot, assmedfy. 
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lbrpbctini«Tf^t» iSirOM DmetiHr reoeiww hot S 0 (^ « jmt midk ia 
offi^ and eaimot sell his patronsge in&out noktmg the laws of Ins aotm 
try But It 18 for the honour and digaKy of the offiee, for the oeoijqpatioti it 
gi^ and the oppoitunily it affords the mcumbentof nudoog powarfol 
fiiOBds l^pioridmg for their (Mdm of xeaproeatuig dehoate obl^^ 
of paving ^ way to Bariiament, or to some of the goM things in the gtit of 
Oovenunent, and vanoos wealthy assooiatians.* 

We wish that we could have given a better account of the re- 
cent additions to our collection of books relating to India, and 
the East The “ cumbeiers of the — shelves already are many, 
and we fear that the number is likely to be increased It is but 
ihir, however, that we should remark m conclusion that Mr 
Hutton 8 book contains matter relating to China, which is more 
valuable than that which concerns our Indian possessions But 
we are wnting now of our Indian Empire and not of the pecu • 
lianties of the ** flowery land When we come to speak of re 
cent works upon Ghma we may perhaps revert, in more en- 
couraging language, to Mr Hutton and his book 
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Ikbu^leane s pamphlet, leares no doabt on our mmd that> even if 
suGoess be oommensurate with the hopes, our schools will 
still continue to send out their sound grammarians and elegant 
versifiers who one year with another will carry off the fairest por- 
tion of the great university honours We retain what an elegant 
novelist terms an amiable fireside prejudice in favour of the 
ancient buildings, where the country air is breathed in all its 
punty, and whose precincts are hallowed by numerous interest- 
ing associations Our hearts are entirely with Comngsby, when 
he declares in his own emphatic language, a desire to see the 
boy “ who did not like Eton But beyond this, we wish the 
Brighton College every possible success Wnting m India, 
where every thing around us recalls motives and maxims 
of a stamp so different from the European, we have no wish to 
exalt one English system on the ruins of another We should 
as little think in a land rife with superstition of insisting on the 
distinction between Ghnstian and Christian, as we should, m 
laying before Indian parents the ways and means of educating 
their children, think of lauding the old school, with a view to 
stifie the rising energies of the new Before the great object 
of all education, minor distinctions entirely melt away Let us 
have the training of an institution conducted on liberal pnnci- 
ples, call It school or call it college, and we cannot but feel certain 
that youths so trained, will not disappoint the anxious hopes 
of their fiithers, whom a separation of fifteen years has rendered 
mainly ignorant of tbeir character and bias So trained, they 
will in ^er life, maintain in any colony, that aptitude for busi- 
ness and that promptitude of action in emergencies, which com- 
bmed with sound, sterling, English, common sense, has hitherto 
rendered the English character conspicuous amongst nations 

Note —It hns not escaped as that in the abore we have said litfle aboat maUieiiia- 
tics. This has not arisen fi:om a doubt of their ublitj, bat becoaae we Hunk that their 
practiced benefits would be more readilj allowed by most parents— while that of 
classics would be oftenei assailed Our object is mainly to vmdioatB the latter and to 
ahow that the aooomphahmeots of modem langoagea and histoiy are not now neg 
leeted by their side The universities eontam at thu moment some of the best Oeiman 
SGholsrs m EngUnd, whose acquamtance with Hus language eoBunmeed at sehotd 
We have ako, m the pretetU artide, pui^osely refiramed from any sUosion to Hie 
^stains pursued hi the eduoabonal inatituttons of SeoHand and Irdand 
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Art VI — 1 Am Account^ Geogrofh^ly StaUuitcal and Hts- 
tortcai of Orwa Proper, or Cuttack By A Siirhngs 
Esq 

2 The History of Phri with an Account of Jaganndth , 
also a Succint Description of the Southern Division of Zip 
lah Cuttack By Brij Kishore Ghose, Head Clerk Cup 
tack, 1848 

8 Indian tteport of the Onssa Baptist Mission— for the year 
1846 

4 India s Cnes to British Humanity, Ac By J Peggs, late 
Musionary at Cuttack, Onssa London, 1830 

6 Sketches chiefty relating to the History, Behgion, Learning 
and Manners of the Hindus, dtc By Q Craufurd Lon* 
don, 1792 

6 Heeren s Historical Researches Translated from the Ger 

man Vot III Asiatic Nations Indians Oxford, 1883 

7 The Hindu Pantheon By Edward Moor, F R 8 Lon* 
don, 1810 

8 Madras Journal of Literature and Science No 32, Ja* 
nuary — June, 1847 

a Elphinstones History of India London, 1841 

10 The Despatches, Ac of the Marquess Wellesley, K G 

11 Regulations of Government 

12 Various Official Documents and Correspondence, (hitherto 
unpublished J 

In the ^'Advertisement to the £rst Number of this Review, all 
the able and wiUing were invited to come forward and " declare 
what they know It was the original design of the work to apply 
Its pages '' to the purposes of a vast commission * We come 
forwa^, then, to do our best in adding to the records of that 
high trust, by descnptioos of places, temples, and matters over 
which we have dwelt with some degree of attention In addi^ 
tion to the full consideration of the chief subject of this pap^, 
it is not our Uitentioti here to advance any new theones, or 
enter into lengthy arguments for the support or downfal of 
old ones, on Uie history, religion, and architecture of Orissa 
From the grounds afforded by us we shall leave the reader to 
form an opinion of his own It is our pnncipfd olqeot to 
present, m a poptdax form, a great mass of information on 
sul^ects not genexally known, but with which every resident 
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m ladia— Tpartioulariy every public officer — should be acquaint* 
ed The nse of one rehgion and the dechne of another are 
not matters of ordinary importance in the political management 
of a country The archsB^ogy of Hindustan is now disdosing 
subjects of intense interest to many, and the Hindu mytho-' 
logy was not thought unworthy to form a considerable portion 
of the bounteous labours of one who was named by a contem^ 
porarv sage the most enlightened of the sons of men ♦ 

Frequent have been the hopes expressed in this Journal for 
an improved condition of the Hindu mind, and many have 
been expositions set forth in its pages of the foul conta* 
gion with which that mind is saturated, — aided by declarations 
of various means of cleansing it , but, hitherto, in the attempt 
to punfy the Indian intellect, by exposing the errors of its 
ways and the darkness by which it is surrounded, Indian 
greatest monster of iniquity has escaped being dragged to the 
front — need we name the temple of Jagannath 

The reasons for the omission on our part have been various, 
but that which preponderated was the all-sufficient one, that, until 
lately, we had little or no new material to work upon 

About the middle of the year 1846, the Bengal journals — ■ 
among whom we may mention the Friend of India^ the Hurka^ 
rUi and the Englishman — discussed, at considerable length, 
and with great force and clearness, the question of Bntish con- 
nexion with the temple of Jagannath This discussion was 
brought about by the appearance of a Blue Book from 
England, containing correspondence and minutes relative to 
the superintendence of Native Beligious Institutions X We 


* Sir William Jones was so styled by Dr Samuel Johnson 

^ Since the commencement of onr labours no snl^jeot has given ns more varied or 
endless trouble than the representation of Oriental terms m Boman characters While 
many follow Gilchnsfa system, and many, Jones system, with perhaps sundry azbi 
trary modifications, there are not a few who appear to follow no knovm systmn at 
all—thelr own ear being seemingly their only guide, and m the course of the same 
paper, favouring us with three or four variations in the orthogr^hy of the same word. 
Having ourselves a decided predilection on principle, for Sir wiUiam Jones system, 
as beycmd all question, on philological considerations, the most exact — and as the 
system steadily pursued by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and with slight variations 
liy the most learned Orientalists, throughout the world— we have endeavoured, thot^ 
by no means with uniform success, to introduce the system mto most of the articlM 
which have appeared m this woik. The term JagannSth ” we have, m the course 
of our reading, seen wntten m at least a dozen difierent ways. Now there is no 
dubiety as to me word itself in the Sanskrit and its dialects The only letters there are 
j, ff, », noth, each consonant havmg m it, the inherent short sound of a, 
therefore, to Sir William Jones system, the word should be written jagannati^ It is 
eonBpoondied of two words, yqood, (in oompositibB, vforiii and wdm, lord , 

meaning ^ Lord of the wond.^ 

} We havetaade no ose whatever of the Blue-Book m foe present article— alfoou^b, 
doubtless, moch that we have brought forward to suit our pmpose is contained foereim 
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well recollect wadiBg through that mnxm of papers fsd letters 
on a very intneate^ yet, from loeal acquaintance, to us a highly 
interesting subject. 

But we sought for something more than could be extracted 
£rom documents and official correspondence, in which there 
was htde informaUon eoncermng Ihe town of Pun and the 
temple, as they are and were 

To supply this deficiency of narrative, we certainly, among 
a few other wnters, had SUrhng, the great authonty on Orissan 
matters And we have had no hesitation in placing the histori- 
an s valuable ** Account at the head of this article, as nothing 
better than it can be consulted for information on the past state 
of Orissa, — and it abounds with interesting details concerning 
the ^'mighty Pagoda or Fagod, the mirror of all wickedness and 
idolatry — Jagannath — as, in many respects, it is now and was 
in days gone by 

Through the enlightened hberality of Lord Dalhoosie s go- 
vernment, the whole of the official documents and correspon- 
dence concerning Jagannath have been allowed us for the pre- 
sent occasion 

We had hkewise the good fortune to hear of an intelligent 
Hindu, by name, Brij &shore Ghose, who had, for a consi- 
derable time, been collecting and condensing materials for “ A 
History of Pun, &c These matenals are now before us in the 
shape of a work, or rather pamphlet — which, considering the 
limited means of the establishment, does the Onssan Mission 
Press considerable credit — and the appearance of which is an 
event of some importance in the annals of Indian literature 
Here is the round, unvarmshed truth told by a native — ^himself 
not a Ghnstian — regarding a vast abyss of corruption, near 
which he has resided for four and twenty years, — and the work 
of this tell-tale* Hindu will, we feel confident — if it meets 
with the circulation it deserves— do more good than the most 
powerful invecUves against the unmoxalities and impunties 
attendant upon idolatry The heresies of Jagann&th, we now 
fiilly believe to be smoerely exposed to view by mis extraordinary 
authonty, who, rewdless of the dissentient voice of bis Hindu 
brethren, has lifted the veil,— drawn up the curtain and repre- 
sented a drama of evil ^nts, — and calculated to a fraction 
the iniquity and misery pertaimng to the worship of the de- 
lusive ** Lord of the World Thankful, then, ought we to be 
to the author— ffir India's sake— that he has given us goo4 
reason to exclaini, in the emphatic language of the Tempoeft**— 

■ **Beniienipty 

Ab4 sA tiM essils «srs hen r 
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We shaM have ocoasiOB to notice a oonsidesable portion of thia 
new work as we proceed with our article — which, as the 
reader doubtless expects, will savour rather more of narrative than 
criticism 

Onssa may be compared to a huge cauldron, which has been 
boding for many hundreds of years, — into which ignorance, 
stupidity, and bigotry, have cast so many poisonous ingredients, 
that It is difficult to say when the contents will become purified 
and good 

Its early history is perhaps more wrapped m obscurity than 
that of any other province Ignorance, oppression, and super- 
stition, garnished with the deceitful trappings of romance, either 
by, or flirough the means of, self interested potentates, have, 
for many ages, gilded the misery which has been endured by its 
poor deluded inhabitants Filth and every abomination of the 
earth have been converted by the Heathen poets into sacred 
streams, and fragrant flowers, and fruits of exquisite flavour 
Idolatry has sanctioned these descriptions as well suited to her 
purpose And yonder* — leaning against the threshold of the 
small temple over which he presides — ^behold the bigoted 
Brahman, with a countenance seeming to glory as it were, in his 
fallen state If you ask him concerning any of the beautiful 
and wonderful remains of the foimer greatness of his country, 
he knows nothing about them, save what consists m a few 
words, like the reply to the question respecting ruins in the An- 
ttquary — “ they were made by the monks lang syne 

It is related by the Annalists of Orissa, that, when the 
famous Sivai Jay Singh, the General of Akbar, marched with an 
army into the country m 1680, A D, he was struck with 
amazement at the sight of its sacred river the Mahanuddi, — its 
vast crowds of Brahmans, its lofty temples of stone, and all the 
wonders of the ancient capital Bhuvaneswar, — and exclaimed, 
' This country is not a fit subject for conquest, and schemes 
of human ambition It belongs wholly to the G(^s, and is one 
entire Tirtb * He accordingly interfered little in its affiurs, 
and soon returned to Hindustan We imagine, from this 
burst of admiration, that the General of Akbar proceeded 
no further than Bboban^ser — as we shall term it, accozdmg to the 
modem pTonunciatiQn*-^which certainly is, even at the present 
day, a wondrous sight to see Imagine a vast space of some 
two or three miles in extent, abounding with beaii^fid temples, 
some entire, some in rums — the former, as it were, 
the Brabmamoal scientific genius and vivid imagination of foiiiier 
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latter emblematio of liiese gifta tiow falkiB to dooay 
But more of this ancient ** city hereafter. — a powerful illtia- 
tration of die freedom of Hindu intellect checked by a pitiful 
fanaticism, and the stem resolution of millions to pass a usdess 
life 

Onssa 13 entirely indebted for celebrity to its temples, places 
of pilgrimage, and its Brahmanical institutions But, among 
these, the Hindus look upon the name — Jaganndth — the Lord 
of the World — as the inspiring soul of all , — and the town of 
Bfiri, or Pun Jagannath, owes its importance entirely to its con- 
nexion with the temple This Mecca of Hindustan is resorted 
to by pilgnms from every quarter of India It is, as is well 
known, the chief seat, in Eastern India, of Brahmanical power, 
and the principal stronghold of Hindu superstiuon Connect- 
ed with Pun JagaDD&tb, there is much that is interesting and 
amusing in the fabulous records of the early sovereigns of 
Orissa 

The four ages of the Hindus are Ihe Batya YAg, the Treta 
Yug, the Dwapar Yug, and the Kali Yug — or present age — these 
ages corresponding m their natures to the golden, siver, brazen, 
and iron ages of the Greeks. The history of Onssa begins with 
princes connected with the — ** Maba Bharat — or the great waVy 
about the opemng of the Kali Yug or evil age, according to 
Hindu chronology, 3001 B 0 Krishna — ^who in his youth was 
a shepherd, and is likened in this capacity, as Gopala the herds- 
man, to the pastoral Apollo — ^in various Hindu works, is said to 
be the moat remarkable incarnation of Vishnu Jagannath again 
is said to be one of the many names of Vishnu, in the manifes- 
tation of Knshna About the commencement of the Onssan 
annals, the Brahmans, with their accustomed ingenuity, cause 
thirteen of their tradiuonary Rajahs to reign for 3,173 years 

Thirteen bona Jide kings only may have reigned dunng 
the above enormous space of time, says Stirling, 

relating the succession of reigns, no distinction is drawn 
between those personages who were local or dependant princes, 
and these whom it is intended to represent as the monarohs 
of a large part of India 

As we may with justice suppose the feudal system to have 
been a popular one an Orissa s ancient times, it is not improba- 
ble Ibat the minor feudal ^lefs may have played their cards like 
so many Bobesperres of igie great French Revolution — forever 
on the alert to mil a 

During the reigpn of me fliftb of these few ancient monarebs 
of Onssa, considerably before the Chnstian era, the province 
extended from m lower Bengal, to the Godaveiy at 
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Bfi^idimandry ^ which capital is said to have been founded 
by Mahendra Deo 

Of course, to establish a sort of antiquity for tlieir beloved 
idol, some of these sovereigns are painted as hiost devout in 
their offerings to Jagannith , among whom is particularly cited 
the Bajah Shewak Deo — the eighth in the line 

Some three or four hundred years before the Christian era, 
the Tavanas^ foreigners, frequently invaded Orissa, but 
the invaders are reported to have been, at that period, inva- 
riably repelled It is a disputed point whether these Yavana^r 
were Persians, or Affghans, or Tartars Stirling states that, 
in the original Uryia the word is written Jaban, or Javan 
— interpreted by the translators of his authonties, Mogul 
Dr Buchanan remarks — The word Yavana properly signifies 
an European, but as the Hindus speak ^ith great confusion 
concerning the northern and western nations, it is often con- 
founded with the Turks, Arabs, and Tartars, and all these terms 
are frequently applied to the Mussulman Moor, in the 
Hindu Pantheon^ thinks that Yavana might have meant — 
simply a mixed people^ and gives a root — yu to mix, hke misra 
Elphinstone seems to think it absurd — and we think so too — to 
suppose with the natives, that even the invading “ Yavans, some 
centuries later, were Mussulmans This histonan, in a note, 
alludes to the “ Yavans of Teling^na — the neighbouring country 
to Orissa — “ who, by the bve, have all Sansknt names 
We think the easiest — if not the most satisfactory — solution 
to the word Yavana^ is that given by Captain Congreve — 
‘'By Yavana, says he, “I apprehend, is meant the children 
of Yavana or Javan, the great ancestor of tbe Greeks, though 
by slight alteration it might be read Ywvana or j^^vana, that 
is the country of Europeans or Europe In other words, 
Javan, the fourth son of Japhet, was the father of the Javanians 
or Jaones of the Greeks, and the Yavanas of the Hindus 
The prophet Daniel in the original Hebrew calls Grreece itself 
Javan , and Homer styles the people Jaones The early 
Yavanas, therefore, may have been Bactnan Greeks — the rem- 
nant of the Asiatic glory of Alexander 

But who the early Onssan invaders reaUy were is a mystery, 
which few will consider of sufficient importance to unravel, 
although it would be interesting to learn who were the anta- 
gonists of the Uryiaa, with whom so many bloody battles were 
fought, always to the advantage of the latter, m ages long 
past away What are called effeminate, stupid people now, 
might have been comparatively giants in those days At least. 
It is certain th^ their name and language were formerly earn^ 

D D 
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over vast extent of temtory, both on tbe sea shore and 
in the hillB> tacludmg, besides Onssa^* a part Bengal and 
Telingana 

Among the legendary annals of the ancient Begahs of Onsaei, 
there is a story not without a seeming colouring of truth related 
by Stirling, of an extraordinary ooourrence, which took place 
A D 818 A Tavana, or foreigner, Rahta Bahu^ (the Bed- 
armed), IS by curious means, discovered with a fleet containing 
a large army, about to approach the shores of Pun, and take 
the town by surprise The Bcgah, Subhan Deo — a tunid 
prince — apparently becomes more alarmed for the safety of 
the idol, Jagannkth, than for that of his own subjects, — and, in 
consequence, flies and hides the image, with all its jewels 
and trappings, in the west of the province The Bajah at 
length hears of the doings of the invaders, who had landed and 
plundered the town and temple His fears increase — ^he buries 
the image m the ground, — and seeks refuge in the jungles — 
where he eventually dies The Yavanas, meanwhile, have 
drawn out their force to chastise the ocean, for making 
known to the Bajah the proposed invasion, and giving him time 
for flight The sea retreats nearly two miles, and the invaders 
take up position upon the vast sands they rush on — the tide 
suddenly rashes in, swallows up a great portion of the army and 
mandates a great part of the country Such is the " extraordi- 
nary occurrence, — and the beautiful and picturesque Ghilka 
lake, which at the present day, charms the Indian traveller, 
18 said to be formed “ by the irruption of the waters of the 
ocean, at the above eventful mundation ^ 

Begarding this tradition of the Yavana, Bakta Bahu, Stirling 
thinks it may have some connexion with the religious disputes 
which raged between the worshippers of Bralima and Buddha 
about tihe same period — ^which ended m the expulsion of many 
of the disciples of the latter from India 

From these hostilities between the Buddhists and Brahmans, 
which existed at the beginning of the fourth century, it is highly 
probable that the above legend derives its origin , and so having 
advanced thus far we may perhaps be allowed to enter into 
a shght analogical mvestigaUon, if only to please the curious 

Was Fo6 or Fo, Buddha ? H not, who was, then, the much 

* That 18 OriBSa, (Or Vesoj or Oma, the old original seat of the Or (xr Odra 
tnbe,) ^ cittled-4be oousto of the Uryia nation, the cwxtal of which 

IS Cuttack — JiatoA, m Sanskrit, a seat of empire The four modem ZiRahs of 
Midna^re, Cuttack, Ga^am, and Tizagwatam, with parts of the Jungle MebaUi» 
&Cn formed die chief portton of the grand Orissa of old, ---and even, sa^s Starling 
at no very remote period* In talking of Orissa at the present dw— Onssa Proper 
or die Cuttack Province— we merely indude Cuttack, Balasoie, and Fori 
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disputed Fo, whose doctnnes were promulgated throughout 
China and o&er parts of the Eastern hemisphere ? If Buddha^ 
he IS simply what Knshna, the ongin of Jagannath, is said to 
be — one of the incarnationB of the popular Hindu Vishnu^ 
If the Buddhism of India^ whioh became the Lamaism of 
Thibet, at the commencement of the Christian era, extended 
through Tartary as far as Persia — and there is every reason to 
believe it did t^ee or four centuries after, may not some Tartar 
or Persian proselytes have sent an expedition to put down 
Brahmanical influence in India And, while the Brahmans were 
persecuting the Buddhists and stirnng up the Hindu people 
against them — styling them Atheists, which they were not — 
haters of science, and art, and religion, which they were not, — 
IS it not at least probable that the first object of the invaders 
revenge would be the Brahmamcal stronghold. Pun Jagannath ^ 

We are not speaking of the most ancient of the Buddha sects , 
for, in primitive Buddhism, the hetn^ of a God is said to have 
been entirely demed From the commencement of the Chnstian 
era, the Buddhists had reversed their belief, and, in the fourth 
century — the time of which we wnte — it is probable that m Bud- 
dhism there was a purer belief in the Supreme Being than then 
existed in Brahmanism 

Fo is considered by Jones, Klaproth and Bemusat to be the 
same person as Buddha, — Fo being Buddha according to Chinese 
orthograghy f The Chinese having no B in their alphabet — 
called him Fo, or Fo — hi 

It IS written that Fo was the son of a pnnco of India , — that 
he was horn there, about 1200 years before the Chnstian era , 
and that he was called Cheka, or Xaca, to the age of thirty, 
when he took the name of Fo^ J 

Craufurd likewise states — “ I think there is little doubt thsk 
the Bamana Kaniama of Pegu, the Banana Codum of Siam, 
and the Fo6, or Xaca of China and Japan, is the same person, 
and probably the Hindu Vishnu in one of bus pretended incar 
nations 

In an attempt to trace out a connexion between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, we little thought we should find, in " Stdling- 
fleets defence' — (A D 1676) — such a remarkable passage as 
the following — Among the Saints of the Brahmans, Bam is 

* “ Saoh Hindas as admit Buddha to be au mcamatmii of Vislmu, agree m his 
being the last important appearance of the deity on earth , but many among Uss 
Brahmans, and other tnbes, deny their identity s Hindu Pantheon” p SdO 

t See the 8th number of this Joumid — “ Indian Buddhism — its Origin and DUfd 
Bion” 

} Cranford 
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* m very great wrtinutioa. bting tlwiArtiwwiif ^ 

' a great jmirwi of thwr Bniftmaim, wppoa^^ hty., 

' to be the same with him whom the Jmjuume cojf X^, and 

* die Chnm Ken Kwn, «adb Eireber, Xaeta or TAtc-co, mth 

* Mmnai, and those of Tunft/m, OA$aga . m all vHhicii parts 
" lie IS iti very great veneration , him they Jook on as the gi«at 
' propagator of their religion m the Eastern parts^ and they say 
^ he had 80,000 disciples, “but he chose ten out of them ail to 
' disperse his opinions From whence it is supposed that the 
‘ religion of the Brahmans hath spread itself not only ov«r In- 
' dosthany but Camboia, Tunqtnn, Cochin chtnay nay China 
^ itself, and Japan too , where it is an usual thing for persons 

* to drowUy burn or famish themselves for the honour of Xaca 

* This Sect was brought into China sixty-five years after Chnst 

* from Indosthan , — ^which Sect, in short, is generally believed 
to have been formed of the Indian Buddhists 

Some violent speculators might at once deduce from the above 
extract, from Dr Stillingfleet, — one of the most celebrated of our 
English divines, who, in addition to numerous other authorities, 
cites Xavier, Bernier, and Bartoli, for the account of his two 
sects m the East Indies, — that Brahmanism and Buddhism 
were onginally one and the same thing, — that Buddhism — so 
called — IS only a sect produced by a division among the uphold- 
ers of Brahmanism It is the Ram or Rama in the passage — 
which hero is often made synonymons with Krishna — that might 
lead to such a conjecture But we shall not rush to any violent 
conclusions of this kind As we proceed, the reader, it is 
hoped, will he able to form bis own judgment on the matter 
Nearest to the date or computation of &e era of Buddha, as 
above given by Oraufurd, is Abul Fazel, m the Ayin Akbery, 
who places it 1368 B C The Chinese assign his birth to 1036 
B C , the Tibetians to 957 — differing by a few years from the 
majority of their countrymen The dates of the Siamese, 
Japanese, and Ceylonese, are 544 and 542 — the first two agree- 
ing in date , and Monsieur Bailly and Sir W Jones nearly 
agree with the Chinese in assigning to the era of Buddha the 
dates of 1031 and about 1000 B 0 There must, it has been 
supposed, have been two Buddhas — one, perhaps, the Incar** 
nation of Vishnu , the other, the original Buddha, or Budha, 
probably a king of India — to have produced that decided differ- 
ence of opinion, which has so long existed, and which now 
exists more than ever, regarding the era of fcmtider of the 
Buddhists 

It IS well known that one of the chief doctrines of Buddha 
was the abohtion of caste In favour of the suj^sition that 
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tlie Hmdu Vishna has ought to do with Fo^wbich perapiiEge 
W6 shah assumo to be the same as Buddha-^it maj he oited that 
the people of many castes, at the pagoda of Jagann&th, mingle 
and eat together * This peculiarity is said to in commmo- 
ration of Krishna, who always recommended hindness and 
affection for each other This advice of the Hindu philospher 
IS more Buddhistical than Brahmanical 

Allowing that the two religions sprang from one common 
origin — and this is one of the great points of dispute — there 
IS, with all Its error, a seeming purity, an honesty, a sin- 
cerity of purpose, about Buddhism, which we search for in 
vain in Brahmanism There is in it less of that selfishness, 
that barbarous despotism that bestiality, which at present 
characterizes, and has so long tainted the latter religion There 
is about Buddhism a grand freedom, which never could have, at 
least to such a degree, corrupted the moral sense, debased the 
human intellect, — and deadened the best affections of the human 
heart The Brahmans appear before us in dark colours as a 
set of despots, shorn of all their scientific glory, whose chief de- 
light is to fetter the human intellect by dommeenng over the 
mfenor masses of mankind 

Among the Buddhists of later centuries — including those of 
the present time — the adoration of a Great Supreme, unseen^ 
is more apparent than among the Brahmans The present 
Brahmanical system, which has so long existed, is founded on 
outward displav, licentiousness and mammon Yet, true it is, 
that this neglect of the Spirit pervading all things, is forbidden 
in the pnncipal Shastras, and by various Brahmanical authors 
— when It 18 stated that It is for the ignorant to view God 
in wood and stone , the wise behold him in Spirit alone 

Let us now turn from this digression and proceed with our 
historical and general sketch 

About the middle of the fourth century A D , a Yavana dynasty 
is said to have held the government of Orissa, which extended 
over a space of 146 years But these foreigners are of no im- 
portance in the Orissan Annals, and Stirling is disposed to 
date the commencement of the real history of the province, 
from the accession of the Bajahs, styled the Kesan Pat or Van- 
sa, A D 478 The Kesari, or Kesur family, though nothing is 
known of their origin and pedigree, play a most conspicuous 
part in early Onssan history The founder of the new dynasty 
Yayati Kesan, cleared his domimous of the Yavanas , restored 

* W« have beard it astertod tbe oj every taste Some of the very low castes 
are not adlmitted iotbe temple ^ 
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the confidence of the officiating pnests of Jag«nn&th> discovered 
the images^ which were said to have been hid since the 
time of Eakta Bahu, and revived the worship of the idol 
'"in all its ancient splendour We now beg the readers 
attention to the following interesting particulars from Stir- 
ling, as, in some respect, the Head Clerk of Pun differs 
&om the high authonty To the revival of the worship " the 
formation of a new image being considered an indispensible 
preliminary, the pnests proceeded into the woods to look for a 
proper daru or piece of timber, and having found one with all 
the requisite qualities indicated by the shastraa, they brought it 
to the Bajah, who, filled with pious zeal, clothed both it and the 
old images in rich robes, and conducted them in great state 
to Pun A new temple was then erected on the site of the old 
one, which was found to be much dilapidated and overwhelmed 
with sand The four images were afterwards duly prepared and 
set up on their smhason or throne with much pomp and solem- 
nity on the 5th of Kakara (Cancer) the thirteenth year of the 
llajah*s reign, amidst the shouts and rejoicings of the multitude 
At the same time the necessary officers were appointed, feasts 
and festivals established, sasans founded, and the whole country 
around Pun assigned as endowments for the maintenance of the 
temple On this memorable occasion the Eajah received by 
general acclamation the title of the second Indradyumna * 

To Eajah Yayati Kesan, then, according to Stirling, the 
worship of Jagannath is indebted for its lasting celebrity , or, at 
least, with this Eajah, the temple appears to have been brought 
out of fable into light The Head Clerk of Pun says—"" Dunng 
" Satya Yug, or golden age, the temple at Pun was erected by 
" Maharajah Indradyumna, who placed within it the three idols, 

" Jaganndth his brother Bulhkudra, and his sister Suhhudra 
— (History of Puri, page 10 J A fabulous story of the famed 
Maharajah s proceeding to heaven to invite Brahma to conse- 
crate Jagannath, follows the above extracts — which is similar to 
one related by Stirling — ^who in no way connects it with history, 
but merely alludes to it as a fable or one of the many ingenious 
speculations which have been hazarded upon ""the origin 
and meaning of the worship of Jagannkth Both authorities 
have their great monarch or Indradyumna, in the ""Satya 
Yug , — but Stirling has two, an ancient and a modern — or at 
least, the latter pnnce was honoured with the title of Indra- 
dyumna — which, as it were, qualifies the whole business It 
must be to the latter of these that the Head Clerk alludes 


Stirling's Account of Onssa, pp U>3 4 
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then will come wth some propriety his assertion that, ** sub- 
' sequently^ the temjde was entirely covered with sand, m 
' which it remained buned for a long tune This 
^ stance was brought to the notice of Bigah Unung 
* Deb, who immediately set out to discover it, and happened 
' to find the spot, where it had sunk, he then remo^^ the 
' mnd^ and the temple was restored A D 1198 Here it 
18 asserted that Anang, or Unung Bhim Deb, or Deo, only 
removed the sand and restored the temple — while Stirling 
says^ the great temple was erected by the above Bajahs 
orders But Stirling has erected a new temple on the site 
of some old temple or other, in the reign of Yayati Kesan 
— the particulars of which form our last quotation from that 
authonty We may then justly say there have been two 
temples of tTaganndth erected in the Chnstian era 

The Head Clerk of Pfin gives a new period — and, it is most 
probable, a period of his own — for the reigning of the Bajahs of 
the Kesari line This authority builds the temple of Bhoban6- 
serin 1128, A D The temple was erected by Bajah Lulat 
Kesur (Page 69 ) Now Bajah Lulat Kesur, according to 
Stirling, began to reign A D 617, and built the temple of 
Bhoban^ser, in 657 and this we may believe to be the more 
correct date 

The Kesari family, it is said, became extinct at the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century The Head Clerk writes that the 
famous temple of the Sun, or ** the Black Pagoda, was erected 
by one of the Kesari Bajahs, or “Kesoree, as he terms it, in 
1278 (Page 71 ) This edifice, says Stirling, “ it is well 
known was built by Bajah Langora Narsinh Deo, A D 
1241, under the superintendence of his minister Shibai Sau- 
trat The Black Pagoda was completed, according to the 
same authority in 1277 If Anang Bhim Deb did not bmld 
the entire present temple of Jagannath, to him is attributed the 
erection of the grand tower He probably hkewise built 
the whole of the minor temples within the enclosure, — while he 
was engaged, at an enormous expense, in flooding Pun with a 
barbarous magnificence — which has lasted even to the present 
day It IS known that the architecture of the Hindus ongi 
nated with the pyramid — that is the ancient temple architecture 
— ^in which form the ancient pagodas in the Sou& of India mre 
invariably built We may here be allowed to remark that the 
monuments of Hindu architecture, are, with great propriety, 
divided into three classes, — tihe first compnsing subterraneous 


• See “Aocoimt,’* p 134 


t StiHing, p 186 
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temples or caves hewn out of the rock, — the second, similar to 
these, but having only a portion of the sanctucury subterra- 
neous , the third includes dl buildings, commonly called tern- 
ples*\)r pagodas It is the opinion of Professor Heeren — th6 
correctness of which has been generally admitted — that the 
above order of the enumeration of these classes appears to 
agree with the progressive eras of their -oonstruction 

Stirling assigns in one place the date 1196, to the comj^etion 
of the temple of Jagannath, as it at present stands, and in 
another, he says that the present edifice was completed A D 
1198 The latter date is that generally quoted We know it 
to be the opinion of authorities in Orissa, that the three tem- 
ples of Jagannath, Bhoban^ser, and the Black Pagoda, as they 
are at present, were all built within a century or less of each 
other And, on this belief, the Head Clerk of Pun has pro 
bably been content to rest some of his dates — without taking 
the trouble of further investigation 

Among the last great actions of the Kesari family, are chro- 
nicled the planting of a city on the site of the modern Cuttack, 
about 989 A D , and the construction of a stone revetment 
on the Mahanuddi and Cajon — probably the ancient one of 
which the remains are yet to be seen 

It would appear that, at the above period, the large and 
populous city of Bhoban^ser — the city with its fort) two streets, 
and clusters of magnificent temples — first became desolate 
What had formed the seat of government of the Kesan princes 
became the victim of rum on the accession of a new dynasty 
But we think that this desertion of the city can partly be 
accounted for We are informed that the change of dynasty 
was brought about by a person named Cburany or Chor 
Ganga — a native of the Carnatic — who was invited by a rebel 
against the Orissan Court and government to invade the pro- 
vince This personage probably considered, not unwisely, that 
Cuttack was the best place of defence against invading powers 
— particular!} against any rivals m the Carnatic — who might 
feel inclined to wrench from him his treacherously acquired 
sovereignty Or, the cause of Bhobaueser s becoming desolate 
might have been a fancied hatred to anything which owed its 
greatness to the Kesari family, — and a wish of the usurper 
to assume as his own bantling the rising city of Cuttack, and 
thereby gratify a noble ambition by making Cuttack in com- 
merce what Bhoban^ser had once been in religion 

The descendants of this chief reigned four centuries a 
penod fertile m great names and events of importance, and 
which forms unquestionably the most bnlliant and interesting 
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portion of Qn«san history The Ganga Vansa f^nnees are die* 
tmguished for thfir liberality in the erecfaoa of poblio irozia! , 
and next to Anang Bhim Deo, m point of lasting eelebnty, 
may be placed Bajtdi Langora Narsinh Deo, 'who built die 
Black Pagoda There is dso honourable mention made of 
another of the Ganga Vansas Gajapatis,^ who, in the year 
1300, built the hue bndge at die entjrance of Puri * 

Nothing of any great importance appears to have been done 
for the next 150 yecurs Orissa seems, during that period, to 
have enjoyed a sort of repose But there was no such repose 
in other quarters The irruption of the Mahommedans, at the 
very commencement of the eleventh century — the greatest 
scourge that ever befel the Hindu nation — had produced a race 
of men, fierce, bigoted, and cruel , whose enjoyment was cru- 
elty, and part of whose mission was to destroy by force the 
worship of the Hindu tnnity But the greatest scourge of them 
all was Tammerlane — daat terrific angry meteor — through whose 
agency priests were tortured, temples thrown down , and into 
those sacred places, where the footsteps of invaders had proba- 
bly never before been heard, entered fearlessly to their worship 
the followers of the conqueror of Arabia 

It was not until the year 1451, that the Mahommedans turned 
their attention towards Onssa , and their power did not fairly 
extend over any part of the province till about the middle of 
the sixteenth century The overthrow of the independent 
sovereignty of Orissa is dated A D 1558 Towards die close 
of that century, the Mahommedans took entire possession, and 
did every thing m their power to annoy the pious Hindus , and 
we now begin to picture in imagination a most ludicrous, 
though It was to them a most senous business, — namely, that 
of the high priest of Jagann&th, with other zedous assistants, 
stealing away, in a covered cart with three carefully wrapped- 
up images, to conceal their hideous treasures m the hills adja- 
cent to Ghilka lake — until a favourable opportunity for 
again setting them upon their throne m the temple From 
this petty warfare, the much talked of but little understood pil- 
grim*tax derived its ongm The following remarks concern- 
ing It, &om the compilation of the indefaUgable Mr Peggs, 
wifi interest the reader — “ This religious warfare was at 1^ 

' set at rest by the institution of the tax on pilgrims , which, 

‘ if we may cr^it the author of the work translated by G]adwm«> 

* From an elephant, and pah (potens,) a master or potentate* Rajah 

Anang Bhim Deo was me first to nnd^tale the maaBarement of the whole of the 
land comprised witbm the dominions of the Gajapatis, which are a&id to have 
included tnore than 40,^ square milea 
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' under the title of Hietony of Bcaaigal, yniAed the Mogul 
^ Govmiment a reve&ue of 900^000 Tupee84 ^ The Mehruttas^ 
^ who c»oeeeded the Museubnaos m the Go^eemmeni of Onesa^ 
' levied the lax, md the Birituh followed the example of ^eir 

* predeeeeecws. Befiare tins place fell into the 

^ hande of the Englid^, the Idng, a Mtdiratta chief, exacted 

* tolle ttom ^ pilgnms paasio^ through Jus temtones to Ja- 

* gannith At one place the toll was not less than £1 9s for 

* each foot passenger, if he had so much property with him 

* When a Bengali Bajah used to go, he was accompanted by 

* <me or two thousand people, for every one of whom he was 
' obliged to pay toll The Honble Gompanys Government 
' levied a tax of from one to six rupees on each passenger ^ 
The pilgnm-tax is supposed to have been established at Gya 
and All^abad, by the Moguls, about the same tune as that 
at Jagannith 

In Ihe seventh year of Akbars reign (1568) we read that all 
taxes on pilgrims were abolished t 

Dunng Ihe scenes of devastation and bloodshed, in which 
the followers of Midiommed delighted to revel, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, Brahmanical science in Onssa, (as in 
many othar provinces), which had been long withering, perished 
The learning, which was in the sole possession of the priests, 
fled before tyranny and persecution , — ^and those gorgeous pa- 
goda of Hindustan, to which science had at least lent some 
grandeur, though but a vestige of what the annals of antiquity 
ascribe to the Brahmans, became only vile nests of iniquity— 
which they are at the present day 
Tfaedownfiill of the Afghans in Bengal took place about 
1564, under the auspices of Akbar 
His generals first drove them out of Behar , when Patna is 
said to have become the capitid of that province In 159S, 
the Afghans were, by order of Akbar, dnven out of Orissa 
by Bajah Man Singh, the imperial Lieutenant of Bengal 
Event^ly, those fierce barbarians, the Mahrattas, entered the 
province (1743), and plimdered, massacred, and oppressed the 
people The veteran Aliverdy Khan, Viceroy of ]^ngal> Behar 
and Onssa — sworn to this race of feee-bc^rs — 

delivered up the province to their entire govemment, in 1756 
It 18 smd that this galhmt cdd soldier imd stidemnaii, strc^gled 
for ten years to keep dm Mahrattas feom conquenug Bengal % 
It wm always be difficult to know which of the two powers— 

• t* See Bljp}un8to3)6*e Indie, vol 2, page 826 

f **Oi^lD*oraie Hietoiyef BeDge],”p 182 
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the Mehommeiaa or Midiratts^d^ the most msehtef m Om 
sa We are iadined to tkialr, &r the time they reigzmd^ diet 
Malmttas bear away the pAka The Mah<mft]3^aiis> at 
firet^ harrasaed ppiiests aind broke up icbls, a zeal m eeuBe ^ 
degree excusable m meu seeking to uphold a feJling yet popular 
religion , but, doubtless, this treatiuent of the tJryiaa wa^i in 
a great measure put a slop to when the Mogul government die* 
covered that the Hindu plgnmage to Jagannkth brought them 
a revenue of nine lakfas of rupees 

The Mahrattas had no new religion to uphold To get 
money was their aim, to supply the court which governed them 
— and the &ee-booters did not scruple to barter the nun and 
misery of the people of Orissa, for heaps of gold and silver 
The magic kettle-drum of the Affghan conqueror, at the sound 
of which the ears and feet of the idols would drop off for many 
coas all round, while it lasted, could hardly have struck more 
terror into the poor Uryias, than did the oppressive and wrench- 
ing system of the Mahrattas Four years after their possession 
of the province, the Mahratta power was at its zenith The 
Mogul empire in India was on the eve of being extinguished 
The expense for.the maintenance and equipment of the Mahrat- 
ta armies became enormous It had an army of well paid and 
well-mounted cavalry in the direct service of the state, and 
10,900 disciplined infantry, superior to auy ever before raised 
and commanded by native chiefs in India The Mahrattas had 
also a train of artillery surpassing that of the Moguls * 

It IS not difScult to imagine the cruel measures which would 
be resorted to, in the getting of money, by this upstart people, 
’When they were about to take the field against the Mahomme- 
dan confederacy The grand army of the Mahrattas was, not- 
withstanding, defeated t 

Yet, this people, in the gradual sunset of their glory, even 
with all their rapacity and violence, must have cmnmanded a 
considerable portion of Hindu veneration They ai^bered stnot- 
ly to the religion of Brahma. This, m the eyes of the people 
of Orissa, must have covered a multitude of sins They were 
famous for mutuid harmony, and a marked hospitality to 
strangers These qualities were particularly apparent among 
them in Uieir ongin^ country on the Coast of Malabar The 
excesses they committed, ther^ore, cannot justly be ascribed to 
a natural ferocity of character , they may have been dieta|ed 
by policy or inspired by revenge They may sometaes have 


* Klpiunaione. 

f Battle of Fampat-^ Mafarattas defeated bjAJtmed Shah, A. D 1760 
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y^isheA to obtain that by the dread of then invaeronB, which 
otherwise would only have been effected by a tedious war , or 
tiiey may have been provoked to retaliate on the Mahonunedana 
the cruelties they had so long exercised on their country- 
men ♦ 

During the adnnnistration of the Mahrattas in Onssa, we 
have not been able to discover that they treated pilgnma 
to Jagannath otherwise than with a degree of consideration 
and attention Like the Moguls eventually, it was of course 
their interest to do so To take particular care about the 
collection of the pilgrim tax — to entice as many pilgrims 
to come as possible — to afford them the protection of the 
state while they enjoyed their devotions in the Holy Land — as 
the ground about Jagannath is called — was a portion of 
their pohcy And the pilgnm-hunters of the latter ha^f of the 
eighteenth century must have found little difficulty m caus- 
ing multitudes to undertake the pilgnmage, especially when 
the Mahratta power and name extended from the Himalayas 
to nearly the extremity of Ihe peninsula 

From an old document before us we leain that the fore- 
fathers of a certain class of Brahmans, from time immemonetl, 
visited Jagannath, and they were permitted to perform their 
ceremonies without ‘‘impediment, delay, or molestation, by 
the successive Bajahs or chieftains of the distnct The des- 
cendants of these Brahmans, and their relations, at different 
tunes, visited the temple, while it was under the Mahratta 
junsdiction, and were invariably treated with every attention 
and assistance by the Pundahs, or Fnests These people 
term Jagannath “A venerable Fane of Hindu reverence 
In their opinion, a pilgrimage to Pun is one of the most 
important acts of observance, enjoined to a Hindu, in the 
ritual of his religion “At this resting place, say the de 
luded creatures, “the mind receives its last solace — when all 
prospects m life are commonly drawing to a close Before 
carrying the reader to the town and temple, it may be as 
well to state that the tide of Maharajah of Onssa of the 
Zemindsn race of sovereigns, was first enjoyed by a distant 
connexion of an ancient royal house of the province — Banai 
Baotxa — ^who was raised to that rank and dignity, A I) 1680 , 
under the tide of Bamchander Deo This popular Zemindar, 
who commenced the hne of the Bajahs of !l^ardah, and from 
whom the present Bajah or superintendent of the temple is 
a descendant, was confirmed in the appointment by Sivai 


* Cx$ia^ax3lr^JMche8 the JEHndHSf vol 2, p. 808 
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Jay Siagh, the General of Akbar> who^ as we have before 
mentioned, was struck with admiration and astonishment at 
the ^"magnificent temples of Onssa 

The office of the old Maharajahs, at Jagann&th, was that 
of Ckandal (sweeper) at the Buth Jatra, — and the supenn- 
tendent is to be seen with bis broom performing his annual 
duty at the present day 

And now let us turn our attention to the town of Pun and 
the temple 

The district, or Southern Division of Cuttack, in which Pun is 
situated, is fully described by the Head Clerk m his History 
It may interest the reader to give the boundanes of the dis 
tnct of Onssa, from a statistical account, addressed to His 
Excellency Sir George Nngent, Bart, the Hon ble Vice Presi 
dent in Council, 1814 

In figure, Onssa is nearly that of a bow, of which the Bay of 
Bengal, on one side, forms the chord, and "" the districts of the 
Mahratta frontier, on the other, the arc The British temtones 
of Balasore, Hidgelli, Midnapore, ^d Mohurhunge, border it 
on the north-east, Chota Nagpore and the Mahratta distncts 
of Burhey and Bhandah, on the north , the Berar Frontier of 
Kole, Atmullick, Boad, and Goomsur, on the west, Ganjam 
borders it on the south west, and the Bay of Bengal washes the 
south and east 

The greater portion of the history and all the character of the 
Uryia nation is combined iii this space of country The area 
at the time the above boundanes were written, was said to be 
22,500 square miles This area includes a large portion of 
the Tributary Mehals 

The district which contains Pun has, it is said,^ an area of 
8,800 square miles 

Its length IS stated to be about 110 miles, and its breadth 
eighty 

This includes four "" Tributary Mehals,* three of which 
(Bunpore, Nyagurh and Khundiapara,) we mentioned in a 
former article "" The other Murnchpore, is subject to law, and 
the proprietor is not styled a Bajah t 

• See the " History of Puri,** p CS. 

t Since writing the ebove, so little being known about Onssa, we have endeavoured 
to gain some correct statistical information — ^whicb we here give in the form of a 
Note The area of Southern Cuttack, as given above is giewy exaggerated — S,80O 
square miles being nearer the area of the entire provmce than of only a part of it 
Exclusive of the four Mehals^for which we wiU allow S 800 miles as the area— the soudi 
em division of Cuttack or the^dif district contams only 2,700 square miles. Himu 
18 no data, on which accurately to calculate the population of the provmce IhStarlm^s 
tune It was said to be 12 06,865 This includes the village inhabitants and the mpula 
tioa of toe towns of Cuttack, P&xi, and Balasore The population, during toe last 
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^li Id affirmed that Fan ^rli, ta Ibrmer ages, Uaddr <iie 
sands^ and diet a great parf bf it mn overrcm %y forest 
trees, underwood, and grass these dense dnelcets irePe 
theatres of the auitenhes and actions of many gods and 
ascetics 

&udi, according to the Hindu mythology, was ancient 
And, irmn the present aspect of the place, with even a slight 
knowledge of the locahty, we think that the antiquary m^hl 
be able to form some probable account ont of the legend. 
Approwdung Fun, the landscape is naked and cheerless , there 
18 nothing to satisfy or please the eye It is just what Olaude 
Lorraine would haye avoided, as wanting the slightest natund 
grandeur for any sort of painting Had he attempted to 
place a land-storm over it, with all die accompaniment of 
angry clouds and storms howling on the canvas, he stiU 
would have produced a poor painting a picture the coun- 
try IS so flat, dry, “stale and unprofitable In the sandy 
piecincts of the town, a ^man skull, occasionally, may arrest 
the wandenng eye of foe traveller He must hail as a 
companion this emblem of mortality, for he may find no 
other 

Storms and hurricanes of a world gone by, it would seem, 
have tom up the wild sands of Fun, so that you perceive, on 
reaching the houses of the English residents, no equality erf 
surface At the present time, according to the Hindus, forty 
miles south of Madras, at Mavalipuram, where are the temples 
and rums styled “the seven Pagodas the surf rolls and 
roars over the ancient city of the great Bah The old ruins 
and temples there are chiefly dedicated to Vishnu Per- 
Jiaps then, the submerging of ancient Fun, and that of the 
city of Ball, are Hindu legends of the same date and of 
the same ongin, — the sea having receded m the one case, while 
it encroached on the land in the other The traveller must 
retire nearly three quarters of a mile from the sea before be can 
consider himself fairly m modem Fhri 


irnmUfy rein, has very conaaderably eoenased. From the best aathonw we have the 
IbOoinog statement of the area of each of ihe three dimions of the promoe 

Cefthrai Cuttaeh g,061 8 U 

SoaSietn Pinaum • * S,7eo 

KorawmlHeiiScm 1,^5 


Total 7,flS8 

The Revenue BcNKfds Befort to Ckrrarnment for I84M7 ^ptrea the Revenue of the 
fourdistrieWof Balasore, atRs 19,85,049 , 8,21,989, 

4,70,128, tnd Totri Be. 86,44, Bit 

* <^SM0iyof POri,** p.84. 
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The woQder&I qity of Dwarka, too, is smd to hare been swal 
lowed up by the sea — ^Dwarka froxa which Vishnu is siud to 
have xaaroh^ in one of his freaks to Mavalipuram 

The city of Dw^a, celebrated m the poem of fiaxnayaua,* 
IB said to have been bixilt, by command of Sjishna, on the sea- 
shore, m the province of Oujarat Pun, as it was some hve and 
twenty ye^ ago, and widi the exception of an increas^ number 
of houses, consequent upon the increased population, as it is now, 
IS thus graphically described by Stirhng — 

« The town of Pun Jagannatb etmtains 5,741 houses Every span of 
it 19 holy groimd, and the whole ci the land is held fiee of real; on the 
tenure of peifonumg^oertam services, m and about the temple prm 

opal street is composed almost entuelj of the religious establishments 
called Maths built of masonry, having low pillared verandas m front, 
and plantations of trees inters^rsed Bemg very wide, with the temple 
nsing majestically at the southern end it presents by no means an unpic- 
turesque appearance, but the filth and stench, the swarms of rebgious 
zoendieonts and other nauseous objects which offend ones senses in every 
port of the town, quite dispel any illusion which the scene might otherwise 
possess Fine luxuriant gardens and grovea enclose the town on the land 
aide, and produce the best fruit m the province The stately and beantifril 
OallophyUum Tnophyllum, called by Dr Ainshe the Alexandnan Lawel, 
grows here in great abundance, and the Cashew nut thrives with p^uliar 
luxuriance The environs exhibit some fine tanks, as the Indra Daman, 
Ghandan, Markandeswar Talao, &c which are supposed to be very ancient , 
and the inquisitive stranger who may be disposed to explore amidst the sand 
hills situated between &e sea and the S W face of the town, will find 
many anment and cunous lookuig religious edifices, nearly overwhelmed 
with sand, to excite and reward attentum * 

The climate of Fun, dunng the hot months^ is coneidered 
highly salubrious 

At the time of which Stithng writes, the population of Puri 
was considerably under 40,000 — that is including besides the 
regular inhabitants of the town, all those who made only a 
temporary residence there, or who, having come from afar to 
visit their friends and relations as well as to pay their devotions 
to Jagann&th, made a longer stay than the usual influx of 
pilgnms either did or were dlowed to do 

Brij Kishore Ghose writes thus in his ** History of Pdri ' — 
^ It IS a celebrated place of Hindu worship, situated on the 

* westeni coast of the Bay of BengaJ,t in the province of 

* Onssa, forty-two miles,| south of Cuttack and 298 miles 

* from Calcutta It is also called Jagann&tfa, which name is 

* denved from that of the prodigious sdol w^ch is venerated 

♦ Aecoant of 0n8&||, p 81 + Iioug E , lat Wiff N 

} 49, accordiog lo English ealonUtioa 
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' by tile Hindus In this place is a celebrated temple, and three 
' cars for the ancient festiral , The population of the town 
' IS estimated at 80,000, of which four mousand are pnests oi 
* attendants upon Jaganndth 

The most striking features about Phn, it would seem, are, 
the numerous divisions of the town, and the establishment of 
games on: a small scale — reminding us a little of the Greciaxi 
Olympia of old ^ 

At these are carried on wrestling matches and vanoiis gym- 
nastic exercises — the general excitement heightened by means 
of harsh music and debauchery 
The pernicious and destructive effects produced by these 
establishments are alluded to by the Head Clerk of Phri, from 
whom many of the Hindu nation may gain a valuable lesson 
He thus describes the commerce of the town — 

“ There are no markets m Pun A common fan* is daily held m front 
of the Singdurwazaht where vegetables, such as greens, ptunpkms, ra 
dishes Ac , are procurable Shops are elects on both sides of the 
road, where rice salt, wood, spices, nets, and medicinal herbs are 
sold. Cotton cloths, imported from the Madras presidency, axe sold by men 
from the south, and also by Pun merchants Cottons, imported front 
Bengal, are sold by men from the Upper Piovinces Dunng tiie festl 
vals, Cuttack shop-keepers, called munwarris, assemble hem with their 
waxes NoUnng is cheap at this place, except nee, which is grown m 
the distnct Wheat is brought from Ganjam and Sumbulpore’ — History, 
P S 

There is likewise a small traffic m stone and timber 
Perhaps no place m the world excels Ftin in the various ways 
of obtaining a livelihood The child of four or five years old may 
be seen lendmg a hand m the casting of a net, traders in chu- 
nam,t young and old, may be observed gathenng shells on the 
beach Or should you enter the town, you may behold groups 
of rehgious mendicants either going to be cheated or to cheat , 
or you may see a solitary faqir making a livelihood by roasting 
himself and calling on his g^s the passers by throwing him 
pice out of admiration at his mad fanaticism 
Xiet us now act the part of the inquisitive stranger, ^ and 
explore a little anadst the sand-hills between the sea and ^ 
south-west face of die town 

It IS sun^t, and the sun has just brightened the dingy hue of 
Jagann&th s temple^while the sea sends forth its nevet inter- 
mitting roar 


^ • History, &c p 1 

i The Chnnan trade P6n is a monopoly eiyoyed b^fifteen jE^unUies. who. U is 
stoted, sell about fifteen fiiousaiid xopees worth ans^y 
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About half a mile from the town, on the eea-shore, is a place 
of note, styled Surgdwar — Swerga-dwara — the gate of heaven 
HerG the relatives of deceased Hindus bury or burn the coipses 
•^when they are believed sure of an immediate entrance into pa- 
radise, body as well as soul 

Swerga is the paradise of Indra, the god of the elements 
The reader probably remembers the lines in the Kehama, where 
Indra says, 

** No child of man, Ereenia, in the bowers 
Of bliss may sojourn, till he bath put off 
His mortal part, for on mortality 
Time and infirmity and Death attend.” 

There is a terrible reality about the last line in the present 
instance , for, sure enough, “ Infirmity and Death do attend, m 
their blackest colours the many fanatics who year after year visit 
the Swerga dwara of Pun 

About two miles to the south-west of the town is a small 
temple, dedicated to Siva, the temple of Lokenath — concenung 
which minute details will be found in the “ History 

Lokenath is merely one of the numerous representations of 
Siva — the destructive and generative energy of the Hindu 
Pantheon 

There are several other small temples near the sea shore, 
among which we may mention that of Belessur, to the north-east, 
dedicated to Bal Iswar, or Baliswara, one of the names of Siva 
To satisfy Parvati, the wife of Siva, (Devi,) Mahadeva (Siva) 
was born again, in the character of Baleswara, or Iswara, the 
infant , “ but suddenly became a man under the title of Si- 
leswara, or Iswara, who gives delight * 

Near the Belessur temple is the Pun bunal ground — a small 
magazine of mortality, not unworthy of a visit 

Here will be found in a small space enclosed by a brick wall, 
tombs of three of the most important classes in India — the military 
man, the civilian, and the missionary t According to a “ Report' 
before us, the above missionary was one of the earliest in the 
field of Onssa Upwards of forty-two years ago, Dr Buchanan 
pitched his tent on the banks of the Ghdka lake, when he had 
a distant view of the lofty tower of Jaganndth, from which he 
had just returned, after beholding the great Buth festival 
Through the vehement writing of this zealous man, and the 
expression of an ardent desire for the establishment of ** some 
Christian institution near the temple, about 1816 , a society was 
formed among the General Baptists of England , and under the 


• MooFb Hmda Pantheon, p S89 


f Mr Bampton 
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guidance of the late Mr Ward of Serampore, nearly thirty years 
ago« Cuttack became the seat of missionary labour ^ 

In 1837, the Cuttack missionanes were assisted in the district 
by some others from America Mr Ward, it is well known^ 
was one of the triumvirate, Carey, Marshman and Ward, who* 
almost half a century ago made Serampore famous by its 
Mission, and the frmts of whose labours are even now 
spreading with a salutary effect over the lands of the heathen 
Without chenshmg any undue prejudice in favour of any parti 
oular profession, we may truly say, that, considering the difficulties 
those earnest in the missionary cause have to contend with — con- 
sidering how some of them go on year after year, toiling and per- 
severing, labouring often ** m the front of severest obloquy — they 
deserve the greatest praise even for the seeming little they may 
accomplish , and human justice demands that they should 
have their share of fame and glory , for the most prejudiced 
among us must confess that, in the vocation of sincere and 
zealous Missionary m India, the struggle for success is hard 
In Onssa, at least, there can be no doubt that be has before 
him a dreary and disheartening prospect 

Before leaving the bunal-ground at Fun, we may be allowed 
to mention one tenant more, the late Mr Acland, a clergyman, 
whose book, on the “ Manners and Customs of the Hindus 
was noticed m a recent number of this journal 

We shall now ask the reader to accompany us westward to 
Jagannath s temple, — that familiar beacon to the navigators of 
the Bay of Bengal, — which is said to have been built at an ex- 
pense of from forty to fifty lakhs of rupees 

Taking a telescopic view of the temple, irom an elevation one 
mile and a half north east of the town, we behold the Bar 
Dewal, nearly 190 feet high, tOTvenng majestically above the 
dark and gloomy landscape below The entire height of the 
tower from the ground is about 210 feet 
Adjoming to Bar Dewal, and rising to a height of some 
seven feet, two square pyramidal-roofed buildings stnke the 
eye they appear elaborately carved, with a nearly flat apex, 
from which, like that of the great tower, nses a small irregular 
cone, apparently composed of circular stones, — the topstone 
surmounted by a sort of um Numerous temples of various 
shapes and sizes are to be seen in the enclosure, to the nght 
and left of the Bar Dewal The great tower and adjoimng 
buildings bear on their summits the Chakra — a sort of wheel — 
a symbol of Vishnu 

* The Onssa Baptist Mission has at present its head onarters at Cnttack, and is 

vnder the BupenattKodecce of an old, a zealous, and a faithfoi semnWSfo Daoey 
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Stirling compares the shape of the towers or temples of 
Orissa — and they are all in a degree similar to the Bar Dewal 
of Jaganndth — to a phial with tho stopper inserted We think 
it better to compare them to old-fashioned pepper-boxes— 
multilateral^ and of nearly equal diameter, until approaching 
the top the remainder of the box is very similar to the upper 
portion of the towers of Orissa , but, perhaps, the likeness is 
more remarkable at Bhoban6ser than at Jagannath 

The eye of the traveller must now be content, until having 
left the eminence from which we have been attempting a des- 
cription, and proceeding on our tour of research, we at length 
enter the town of Pun,— and passing along through the silent 
streets, by houses with raised foundations — some of the domiciles 
composed of mud, others of masonry — we speedily find our- 
selves before the 8inh Durwazeh^ the hon or eastern and pnn- 
cipal entrance to the great Pagoda 

Begardmg the dimensions of the lofty stone wall enclosing 
Jagannath s temple — in each side of which there is a large 
gateway — and the general measurement of the sacred buildings, 
every author differs and this is not strange when we consider 
that neither Christian nor Mussulman is ^owed to cross the 
threshold 

We have read somewhere of one solitary case in which a 
Major Carter managed to enter along with the pilgrims the 
famous shrine of Jaganndtb 

Taking a medium we might make some of the dimensions as 
follows The stone wall enclosing the Bar Dewul and the 
edifices connected with it, is about thirty feet high The area 
forms nearly a squkre, or rectangle, 660 feet by 650 Within 
tins area are upwards of 100 temples— apparently from seventy 
to eighty feet in height — dedicated to the pnncipal deities 
of the Hindu Pantheon Smh Durwazeh is flanked by huge 
griffins , and a little in front of it, in the street, stands a beau- 
tiful column of black marble — ^we are not sure of the height^*^ — 
of an architecture something between the Done and the Corin- 
thian 

The pillar, or ‘‘ polygonal column, as it is called, stands 
upon a richly curved pedestal, — and according to Stirling and 
the author of the “ History of Pun, was brought from the tem- 
ple of the Sun at Kanaruk — a small portion of the massive 
marble remains of the gorgeous ''Black Pagoda 

Formerly the summit of the column was surmounted by an 
image of the monkey-god, Hanuman A broad flight of steps 


• Probably not moro thaD 40 feet 
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leads from the Sinh Burwazeh to a terraoe twenty feet in height 
— ‘^enclosed by a second wall four hundred and forty-five feet 
square, on which occurs first the apartment of the Bhog Man- 
dap — where food is served out for the idol and other purposes 
In a line, and connected with it, is a low building on stone pil- 
lars, styled JugmohnUy where the Garfi, or Garfir — bird god 
IS kept Next to this is the Umurpinda^^ which adjoins or 
opens into the great tower — m all there are four principal 
structures connected by passages and doors The Unsurpmda 
and Bhog Mandap — each, we believe, sixty feet square — over 
the pyramidal building we observed in our late telescopic view 

The ground-plan of the great tower is said to be a square of 
thirty five feet “ m which there is a large platform of marble, 
which is styled Ruttunsinghasun^ or throne The three idols 
Jagannath, his brother and sister, occupy the tower and throne 

The roofs of the buildings — particularly that of the Bar Dewal 
— are said to be singularly ornamented with various represents 
lions of monsters, and the walls abound with carvings of de- 
mons and giants of every description In niches on the 
outer walls are various well executed illustrations of Hindu 
obscenity 

The Head Clerk of Pun informs us that Gurur, in the Jug- 
mohuD, has his hands ]oined together in token of supplication 
toward the idol Jagannath 

In the temples of Vishnu, the Garur is an image of great 
importance Vishnu is worshipped under the form of the 
human figure, having a circle of heads and four bands, em- 
blematic of an all-seeing and all-provident being The figure 
of the Garur is said to be the representation of a large brown 
kite, with a white head, on which the god may be either seen 
mounted, or the bird may be found immediately in front of the 
image t 

The preserving power — the nearest approach in the Hindu 
mythology to omnipotence and goodness — has given Vishnu a 
greater number of adorers than any other deity or attribute 
‘‘ If indeed, says Moor, we take the sect of Vaishnava in its 
most comprehensive sense, including, as we are warranted in 
doing, the schism of Buddha, he has more than all the others 
collectively ” 

Vishnu IS sometimes represented reposing on a many-headed 
serpent, which floats upon the surface of the ocean In this 

^ Where the idols m worriupped chinng Cieir illness— afiter the Snacjaka or Bathing 
festival 

t Cranford— « Sketches, p 181, vol 1 
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position be is supposed to be contemplating and \nltiDg the 
creation of the world 

From bis navel springs a lotus plant, in the calyx of which 
Brahma appears seated, ready to acoomphsh work of 
creation The lotus is an emblem of the world The only 
peculiarity in the general figure of Vishnu is his having the four 
hands — which hold respectively the mace, the lotus^flower, the 
chank, or conchshell, and the chakra In a beautiful engrav- 
ing m the " Hindu Pantheon, he is to be seen nding on a 
machine — something between an eagle and a man — with a bow 
m one hand, ascending to paradise with his consort Lakshmi, 
the Hindu goddess of beauty ♦ 

Other nations may perhaps have been indebted to this group 
for their pictures of Gods, and the apotheoses of men, ascending 
to the skies on the eagle 

We have been led into these few particulars regarding Vishnu 
— notwithstanding many must have known them before — as we 
have been attempting a description of a temple which is said to 
have been built in honour of that deity 

And it IS necessary to our present purpose that we should 
supply some more m} thological information, with which, how- 
ever, the intelligent reader may not be so well acquainted 

We have lately alluded to the numerous sect of Vaishnava 
We have frequently read that the worshippers of Siva are behev 
ed to be more numerous than those of Vishnu This we doubt 
very much , and, as we have already seen, is contrary to the 
opinion of Moor 

There is certainly one popular mysterious symbol, peculiar 
to the worship of Siva, which we can easilv imagine to find 
most favour among the women of Hindustan , and that is the 
idol of Lingam, or Linga 

It IS perhaps the chief desire of a Hindu, m his present state 
of existence, that, for a provision after death, his wife would m 
this life bear him children to pray his soul out of purgatory, 
or mitigate the punishments that may be awarded him in a 
future state Yom is the female nature — Lingam the male , 
and, in addition to the numerous worshippers of the latter, 
many women are exclusive adorers of the Yom of Bhavani — 
the female energy of Siva 

The Lingam^ or principal type of the Regenerator, Siva, is 
nothing more than a conical stone — generally smooth and black 
This symbol is to be seen at Bhobaneser m conjunction With 
the Argha, a sort of dish from whence it proceeds — the Yom 

* Some piotares of Lakshmi, are very much like the old Grecian and Homan 
fiflfuree of Ceres 
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forming the nm Thera is no apparent indecency about these 
symbols, which leads Moor to remark — Unlike the id)omma- 

* ble realities of Egypt and Greece^ we see the phalhc emblem 
' in the Hmda Fai^heon without offence , and know not, until 
' the information be extorted, that we are contemplating a 

* symbol whose prototype is indelicate 

But, although these symbols of Siva naturally produce many 
followers of his religion, it is impossible, from the numerous 
castes, and subdivisions of sects, to arnve at any correct general 
conclusion on the subject of superiority of numbers in either 
sect We believe that little doubt exists concerning the visible 
decline of the religion of Siva m Orissa, and some parts of 
Southern India the reader s researches may probably extend 
further than ours on that point 

We have before us a document, which we picked up in South- 
ern Arcot, m which the followers of the Siva religion are put 
down as Teldgfi Brahmans — eighteen castes, — and " Mala- 
bar Brahmans — eight castes then follows nearly sixty different 
classes of the followers of the Siva and Vishnu creeds indiscrimi- 
nately jumbled together — such as ChetiieSy Comettes^ PMays, 
Dasesthuluy Rajaput, <tc dtc 

From some slight knowledge of the inhabitants to the south 
of the Peninsula, we may be allowed to venture an opinion 
that the sect of Vishnu there is the most numerous 

“ With respect to the origin of the several Hindu sects, 
writes Professor Heeren, we are not at all in a condition of 

* gi\ing any correct historical account of them, or of assigning 

* the respective dates to each Those of Siva and Vishnu are 
' at present the most generally prevailing ones, hut they are 

* not alone , by their side flourish that of Ganesa and many 

* others ( The learned Professor takes as his authority for 
this the great Sanskrit scholar, Colebrooke ) The intrinsic 
‘ character and objects of worship peculiar to the sect of Siva, 

* which adores the Lingam, afford a reasonable presumption in 

* ffivour of Its being the most ancient, and probably the original 
‘ creed of the common people , whereas that of Vishnu, on the 
‘ contrary, worshipped under the name of Krishna, owes its ongm 

* merely to a reformation, undertaken for the purpose of reflu' 
' mg the grossly sensual worship of the former * 

An admirable refiner, mdeed, when we find such a place aa 
Jagannkth the crowning piece of Hindu superstition 

It 18 impossible to assign a date to the ascendancy of the 
worship of Vishnu m Onssa and Behor, or the decline of that 


• Hutoncal Besearches, vol HI pp 139 40 
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of Siva m these proyiuces^ — ^hut there is a fable drawn fn>m the 
Mahabharat — good authority on suoh matters — that Bali-Bama 
and Knshna, brothers, and renowned conquerors, vanquished 
a famous king of Behar,* forced on the people the worship of 
Vishnu, and nearly extinguished the ancient adoration 
of Siva The effects of this conquest extended over various 
parts of Hindustan, probably from the extreme north to Gape 
Comorin We may now imagine that millions of vain believers 
sought to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of the renowned 
warriors, — and hence the origin of the popularity of Jagannath 
as a place of worship 

We have before alluded to Indradyumna, who is said to have 
first given a celebnty to Jagannath But we did not then state 
that this sovereign was a Maharajah of Malwa or Ujein 

If he reall} founded the celebrity of the temple, we may date the 
commencement of the worship of Vishnu under the title, Jagan- 
ndth , — not earlier than half a century before the Christian era 
Alluding to the kingdom of Malwa, Elphinstone writes that 
the era still current through all the countries north of the Ner- 
hudda is that of Vikramaditya — the Harun al fiashid of Hindu 
tales — who reigned at Ujem at the date of its commencement, 
which was fifty six years before Christ t 

No portion of the Hindu mythology is more confused than 
what treats of the Bamas Belatmg to Vishnu, the best way, 
perhaps, is to consider only the two principal incarnations — the 
seventh and eighth-- Bama and JCrishna, although there are 
three distinguished personages — all Bamas — the sixth and 
seventh incarnations being Farasu Bama, and Bama Chandra — 
the latter, a moiety of Vishnu, styled the same, and being the 
same as Jagannath — “ the lord of the world In Onssa, Jagan- 
nkth IS invariably styled Bam Chandra 

“ Bama, savs Elphmstone, was a King of Oude, and is almost 
the only person mentioned m the Hindu traditions, whose actions 
have something of a bistoncal character His queen Sitk, who 

* in Siontgomery Martins work on “The History, Antiquities, &c. of Eastern 
India, the earliest religion of Behar is said to be the doctrme of the Buddhists, “ from 
Buddha first Kmg of India. Buddha is here brought originally from Assyria, J^arasandha 
deaoended from Buddha, “ accordmg to legend, being of a monstrous size, was wont to 
stand upon two hills of this district having a foot on each, and to look at the 1000 
wives of hiB kinsman Krishna, who lived near Gujarat, as they bathed m the sea. 
Not cootended with this indecency, which might perhaps have been overlooked, he 
pelted the naked beauties with bn^s, on which they complamed to Knshna, who 
sent Bhim, the supposed son of Pandu, to punish Jarasandha, and fins prmoe was 
killed m a valley near his own bouse This happened towards the end of the third 
age (Dw^iar Yng) of the world , and according to Mr Bentley TAsiatic Eesearefaes, 
vol 8), the fonrm age commenced m the llth century before the birth of Christ*'— 
Vol I p S2. 


f Klpbinstone a India, vol 1 p 898 
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WAS earned off by the giant Bdvana — which caused the fiir famed 
monkey expedition to Ceylon, under General Hanuman— we 
believe to be the onginal of the present Subhudra, the sister of 
Jagann&th This heroic deliverer was Bali Kama, the elder bro- 
ther > 80| then we have the three idols — Jagannath, Bulbhudra^ 
and Subhudra^ corresponding respectively with Bama Chandra, 
Ball Kama, and Slid We remarked near the commencement 
of this article that Bama was often confounded with Knshna 

In the celebrated heroic poem, Bamayana, the charaoters 
are both mixed in the plot. Each is said to have won a wife by 
bending an unyielding bow — not indeed,’ says Moor, “ very 
unlike tlie story of Ulysses 

The Head Clerk of Pun thus descnbes the celebrated idols 
of the shrine — 

“ They are bulky hideous, wooden busts The elder brother Bulbhud 
der IS SIX feet in height, the younger, Jagannath, five feet , and their sister, 
Subhudra, four feet They are fashioned into a cunous resemblance 
of the human head, resting on a soH of pedestal The eyes of Jagannath 
are round, and those of Bulbhudder and Subhudra oval The images 
“ are painted black white, and yellow respectively their faces are exccm 
ingly large and their bodies are decorated with a dress of different coloured 
olot^ The two brothers have arms proiecting honzontaBy forward from 
the ears The sister is entirely devoid of even that approximation to the 
human form — History of Pun, pp 19 20 

Turning to page 18, we find the following additional par- 
ticulars borrowed from Mr Peggs, who quotes them 

Col Phipps account of Jagann&th — Asi Jour March, 1824 
Alluding to the idol, Jagannath, he says — 

“ In lieu of arms there are two stumps, * on which the pnests occasion 
ally fasten hands of gold The forming of a new idol of Jagannath is 
termed Nooah KuUshur , it occurs after a lapse of many years — Col Fbipps 
says about once in seventeen years, — when two moons occur m Assur 
(part of June and July ”) 

We shall now present our readers with both versions of the 
extraordinary preparation and renewal — 

COLONEL PHIPPS 

“A mm tree fmelia azodarataj is sought for in the forests, on which 
no erow or carrion bird was ever perched it is known to the initiated by 
certain signs * This is prepared into a proper form by common carpentera, 
and 18 then entrusted to certain pnests, who are protected from lul intni 
Sion the process is a great mystery One man is selected to take out of 
the old idol a small box, containing the spirit, which is conveyed inside 
the new the man tsho does this u always removed from thss world h^ore 
the end of the year 


* Peggs Indus Cries &c p 216 
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THE HEAD CLERK OF PORT 

“Nun tree (Melia aza diracbta) is sought for in the foiests, on which 
no crow or othei camon bird has ever perched it is known to the initi 
ated bj oertam marks The idol is prepared by the carpenters^ and then 
entrusted to certain pnests, who are protected from all intrusion the 
process is a great mystery 

The priests and other ignorant people endeavour to account for the 
deformity of the idol by a very strange tale A boy from a Putti s family is 
selected to take out brom the breast of the old idol a small box containing 
quicksilver, said to be the spirit, which he conveys inside the new The boy 
who does this, is always removed from the world before the end of the year 
— History, page 18 

We are sorry to notice that, in this instance, Bnj Kishore 
Ghose has fallen into a grievous literary error — one, we are 
afraid, too common among rising Hindu candidates for a know 
ledge of the English language Let one and all of them re- 
member that to make a candid acknowledgment of the author 
from whom considerable assistance has been derived, la due to 
the literary community at large, and will tend certainly to en- 
hance, when, by silence, it will on discovery injure, the bor- 
rower s reputation 

We do freely pardon all the Head Clerk s inaccuracies in 
style, or " other errors he may have fallen into * we look 
upon his work as an excellent example of a native s literary in 
dustry, and, as we have before lemaiked, we think it will do a 
great deal of good But we cannot pardon such a palpable 
display of plagiarism as that afforded by the above extracts 

The case of murder referred to in these, is evidently a matter 
of doubt, nevertheless, we think that it deserves some enquiry 
It IS probably one of the legends of the Jagannfith worship, 
by which the pundahs endeavour to brighten believers into a 
continual adoration of the idol Stirling says that some con- 
lecture the sacred deposit in the “ belly of the image to he a 
bone of Krishna However, the process of renewing the body 
of the idol taking place only after the lapse of many yeaxs, and 
the superintendent being now of too economical a nature to 
spend money on a renewal, t the ceremony may not again 
take place It would appear that the small box of quicksilver, 
said to contain the spint, is a precious relic, held in similar 
veneration to the tooth of Buddha 

Bishop Heher, describing this tusk m his journal, while m 
Ceylon, remarks, that it is kept in a golden case, set with 
precious stones, and this is enclosed within four others, all 

* See Preface 

^ The process formerly cost no less tbau from 5 to 6,000 Rs 

G G 
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of gold and increasing m size, and dil atudded with jewels, 
no relic was ever more sumptuously enshnued, or more devoutly 
worshipped * 

Let us now say a very few words regaiding the great annual 
festivcd at Pdn, or the Jdtra 

Histonans have often remarked the surprising resemblance 
which exists in the external worship of India and Egypt In 
the religions of both countries, bloodv and unbloody sacrifices , 
the Btnct observance of pilgnmage, causing a numerous assem- 
bly of people at festivals, penances, bathing in supposed holy 
waters, and if drowned, the act supposed to confer eternal bliss , 
dieir gods conveyed from one temple to another on enonnous 
stages, erected upon huge cars These latter customs, related 
by Herodotus — (forming part of a long comparison between the 
Hindus and Egyptians admirably set forth in Heeren s fie- 
searcbes ) — are particularly appbcable to Jagann&th 

At Pfiri, about the middle of every year, three large cars are 
built for the Buth J£tra*-at which festival the images take an 
airing as far as the Gondicba Nour, or God s country-house 
—a mile and a half distant the cars are dragged by Ealla- 
betbias, or coolies, and by thousands of other people But 
apparently, it must be the peculiar duty and privilege of these 
people to draw the cars 

The images are placed in their respective positions by the 
Dytas, or charioteers of Jagannfith 

THE CABS 

** The car of Jagannath is forty five feet m height, it has siisteen wheels 
of seven feet diameter, and a platform thirty five feet square The ruth 
of Bulhhudra is forty four feet high it has fourteen wheels of six and a 
half feet diameter, and s platform tbirtyfour feet square The oar of 
Subhu^ 18 fort^ two feet high it has twelve wheels of six feet diameter, 
and a platform tmrty three feet square A small rad about eight inches m 
height nearly surrounds the platform of each ruth an opening is left of a 
few feet m front of the idol — Hutory of Pun, page 39 

For all details concerning the great Pfin festival, we must 
refer our readers to Starling and the History, &c 

The entire scene of the Buth Jdtra savours, to an incredible 
extent, of the ludicrous, the barbarous, and the awful The 
eager expectation, the unceasing dm of a great multitude — 
—the acclamations of welcome to Jaganndth t which r^nd 
the ear when the images are lu'ought forth in an erect posture, 
or rather rolled fortii by means of iron handles fastened in their 
backs, and exposed to the stupid gaze of the delighted people 


• Bishop Hebei'* Indian Jmmied^CoVoaxvtX end Home Dtermy— ^ II p 166 
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There 70a may picture to youreelf Chnstiauity shuddering , 
there, morality weeping Momus is not to be found there— the 
god of mirth has slunk away trembhng, as for intellect, she 
slumbers in silence, awaiting the dawn of a better day 

The ponderous machines are set in motion— they creak while 
the creatures strain the cables in the midst of their joy and 
madness Then they are 

* ** An around, behind, before 

With frantic shont, and deafening loar , 

And the doohle dooJble peals of the dram are there, 

And the startling burst of the trumpet s blare , 

And the ^ng, that seems, with its thunders dread 
To stun the living, and waken the dead 

But all their enthusiasm has soon subsided,— and, on the 
termination of the festival many of that once delighted mul- 
titude either retire to die, or reach their deserted homes 
the victims of ignorance, poverty and wretchedness 
It IS peihaps useless to state here that human sacrifice under 
the wheels of the car has been long abohshed 

All the land within ten miles of Jagann&th is consideied 
holy when formerly Bhobaneser was m its greatness, the whole 
of Utkala — as Orissa is styled m the Puranas — must have been 
held sacred But we hope yet to see her come forth m a state 
of grandeur far surpassing in real value any thing she has ever 
before seen we hope yet to see Onssa a princess among the 
provinces — the people leaving their senseless blocks of wood 
and stone, seeking to learn the blessings of that divine religion, 
which, it xs intended, shall reign supreme Let us then endea 
vour to work out that glory to the utmost, and spare no expense 
in the diffusion of education and enlightenment throughout the 
land It IS by these means, and by these alone, that we can 
hope for any advance m Hindti civilization, and the consequent 
introduction of a new and better order of things 
It was ongmally our intention to have carried our readers to 
visit the archaelogical wonders of the " Black Pagoda, Bhoba- 
neser, and the caves of Khandgin, however, on glancing 
abound our studio at the numerous documents contained 
therein, we find that we must visit these wonders — which will 
form a continuation of the sbght archaelogical and mythological 
informationt contained in this paper — in a future article Let 
us again, then, return to Ffiri and the temple 

* Soutiiey s Eebamu. 

t The Jfadras Vrewvnt of July dSd, has an extract from the Cfafeuiki Star, in 

which we find the loUowuig uieftii soggeabou «*** It would conduce much to die 
progKBS of remroh among our local savant if the Journal of the Asiabo Sooielf 
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One of the most interesting and most important features of 
Pfin IS the vast number of muths or monasteries it eontains 
These establishments are said to have been originally founded 
in India by a sect, styled GomtB or Gosmns Each muth is 
governed by a Mohunt^ who, with his disciples, forcibly reminds 
one of the abbot and friars of European history and romance 
In Onssa, an assistant, styled Adh% Kart, transacts part 
of the business of the Mohunt, — and, if he be a proper man, 
eventuallv succeeds to the management 
It IS affirmed that the principal disciples of the founder of 
this sect were of the Siva religion , at Pun the thriving mem 
bers of the order are all of the religion of Vishnu 

** If any member of a muth, says a writer on the subject, 
be particularly distinguished bv his acts of hospitality, vene 
ration for his ancestors, and a life of morality, he recei\es from 
the Dusname* the honorarv title of Mohunt 

The Head Clerk of Puri gi\es a list of about thirty pnncipal 
muths, or " richest muths, as he terms them, with the amount 
of annual rent, and estimated value, of land pertaining to each 
Of these endowments of the temple of Jaganndth, he informs 
us that the produce of the lands “ is realized by the Muthdaris 
or abbots, who, by this means, though professing themselves 
mendicants, have become the richest merchants lu India, and 
are now enjoying every comfort 

The wnter proceeds to expose these pilferings, so clandestinely 
made by the religious imposters — ^^This is strictly prohibited by 

* the Hindu law These endowments have been made by rich Hm- 
' dus and Rajahs The Mahrattas also gave taluks, villages, and 
‘ putnas, placing them under the muths, with a Mew to the Muth- 
^ dans, appropriating the incomes derived therefrom to the perfor- 
" mance of ceiemonies and offerings to JagannAth, besides the dis- 

* tribution of Mahapurshad, or holy food, to byraghis, kangahs, 

‘ &c , but the intentions and wishes of the donors are seldom 
^ carried out On the contrary, the Muthdaris appropriate the 
‘ produce of such endowments to illegal purposes It ts suppos- 
^ ed that the amount of rent realized from estates so held, w not 
‘ less than two lakhs and ten thousand rupees the lands may be 

contained a couple or a qnartett of pages every month, devoted to a summaiy of the 
latest European speculations memoirs or discoveries connected with oriental studies 
We would also recommend this cheap mode of giving scientific satisfaction to residents 
in India to the Editors of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science 

* This 18 a sort of mantling committee for the internal administration of muths 
For an mterestmg paper on this subject, we beg to refer the reader to one, by John 
Warden, Esq Bo C S , in the 3 dd number of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science 
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" valued at eight lakhs, said would realize that sum if sold ” — Sts 
tory of Pun, page % 

This IS most vduable information , — and we believe it to be per- 
fectly correct TheMuthdans, annudly, obtain a sufficient spare 
mm to defray every expense attending worship at Jagann^th 

The Head Clerk informs us that he ‘‘ has frequently convers- 
ed with certain Muthdans on the subject — that is of each 
one bearing his share of the stated allowance, at present granted 
by Government — “ and he thinks that they will not be averse 
to such an arrangement, should Government think fit to with- 
draw the support at present afforded The whole history of 
Jagannfith, from nearly the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, IS neither more nor less than one huge calendar of crime 
But, before arriving at any decided conclusions regarding the 
propnety and policy of the entire withdrawal of the British 
annual donation of Rs 23,000, in monev, from the Government 
treasury, it is necessary that we should present the reader with 
some account, from the commencement, of British connexion 
WITH THE TEMPLE OF Jagannath We may be excused for 
making a slight retrospect, as far as the battle of Paniput — 
which, for a time, crushed Mahratta power in India But that 
power gradually lose again, and, in the year J784, there was 
a considerable Mahratta empire — chiefly in the centre of India , 
— and, among the names of the provincial chiefs, conspicuously 
shone those of Scindia and Holkar Orissa, since its occupa- 
tion by the new masters, had been governed by a line of Mah- 
ratta Subahdars, * most of whom were famous for nothing but 
violence and oppression, without the slightest controul over their 
own soldiery 

Towards the end of the century. Zemindars were robbed, or 
ejected from their estates, ryots weie head-deep m misery 
Revenue collectors, and the high pnest and purchas of Jagan 
ndth became fat and rich And affairs continued nearly in this 
state until the middle of 1803 To restore order, and bnng 
the Mahratta states undei our rule, we fortunately had in India 
a statesman of great ability and sound judgment — the Earl 
of Mornington In J800, he wrote ^^The distractions of the 
Mahratta empire must continue to increase, until they shall be 
checked by loreign interference No power in India excepting 
the Bntish now possesses sufficient strength to interpose 
with effect in these dissensions 'f 

* The Mogul and Mahratta Sabahdars generally resided at the Laul Bagh Palace 
in Cuttack 

f Despatches, &c , toI 2, p 229 
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On the 8rd of Au^t, 1808, lihe Ifargnefit Wolleslej moto 
to Lieut Colonel Campbell, commanding die Northern Divi- 
sion of the Army, fSomishiog oniers for the occupation of the 
proviace of Cuttack A force of not less than fifteen hundred 
native infantry, to be increased, if practicable and politic, was to 
assemble at Ganjam^-which was shortly to be joined by another 
force from Bengal With the force assembled under these 
orders, and with the detachment from Bengal, ' wrote the 
Marquess, ** you will enter the province of Cuttack and proceed 
to Jagann&th ' Stnct orders were given, m passing the frontier 
of the Mahratta territory, to use every means to conciliate the 
inhabitants A proclamation, similar to that issued by General 
Harris when entering Mysore, was to be made known to the 
defenceless natives of the country — ^protection and perfect 
security under the Bntish Government The remainder of the 
orders abound with political wisdom and caution — 

“The situation of the pilgrims passing to and from Jagannath will 
require your particular attention, you will be careful to afford them the most 
ample protection, and to treat them with every mark of consideration and 
kindness 

7 On yonx arrival at Jagannath, you will employ every possible pro- 
canUon to preserve the respect due to the Pagoda, and to the religious 
prejudices of the Brahmans and Pilgrims You will furnish the Brahmans 
widi such guards as shall afford perfect security to their persons, ntes and 
ceremonials, and to the sanctily of the religious edifices, and you will stnotly 
enjmn those under your command to observe your orders on this important 
subject, with the utmost degree of accuracy and vigilance 

8 tHie Brahmans are supposed to derive considerable profits from the 
duties levied on pilgnms, it will not, therefore, be advisable at the present 
moment to interrupt the system which prevails for the collection of those 
duties Any measures calculated to relieve the exactions to which pilgrims 
are subjecti^ by the rapacity of the Brahmans, would necessarily tend to 
exasperate the persons whom it must be our object to conciliate xou will, 
therefore, signify to the Brahmans that it is not your mtention to disturb 
the actual s^^tem of collections at the Pagoda At the same tme you mU 
be careful not to contract with the Brahmans any engagements whush may 
Ivmt the power of the Bntish Government to make suck arrangements wUh 
respect to that Pagoda^ or to introduce such a reform of existing abuses and 
vexations as may hereafter be deemed advisable 

9 Tou will assure the Brahmans at the Pagoda of Jagannath, that 
th^ will not be required to pay any other revenue or tnbute to the Bntish 
(^vemment than that which they may have been in the habit of paying 
to the Mahratta Government, and that they will be protected in the exercise 
of theur religious duties 

10 In every transaction rdaUve to the Pagoda of JagannaUi, you 
will consult the civil conumssioner, whom I have named for tee settlement 
of the province of Cuttack 

31 You will understand that no part of the property, tiwure, or 
valuable arbcles any kind, oontomed in the Pagoda of Jagannath, 
or in any religious edifice, or possessed by any of the Priests and Brahmans, 
or persons of any descnption attached to the temples or rebgious institu 
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respected as Wds consecrated to i^ious use, Ij Sie cQStons or prejuauee 
of we Hindus Ho aooount is to be taken of anj snch proper^, nw is anj 
person not be allowed to enter tbe Pagodas or sacred bimdings ^iiioat titS 
express desne of Brahmans. 

J2 You will leave a sufficient fu'ce in l^e vicimty of JagmwitiK 
under the command of an officer, whom you will particularly select, an4^ 
whiom you can place perfect reliance, for the due execution of the directKma 
contained m these instructions * * 

Here, as yet, is simply conctltatton and proiectton — with the 
strictest injunctions to enter into no binding arrangements 
It IS this plan of religious toleration, while a new conquest 
has not yet made our acquaintance, that has secured, prol^hly 
for ages, the British supremacy m Hindustan 

The Moguls had formerly been roused by the flush of con- 
quest to burn the idol And, under the same circumstances, we 
can imagine the French imprisoning the Brahmans, and hunting 
the high-pnest, like an antelope to the banks of the Chilka 
Such was not a part of the admirable policy of Lord Welles 
ley In less than six weeks after the foregoing orders, laeut 
Colonel Harcourt, with a considerable brigade of infantry and 
two eighteen'pounders, was on the march towards Jaganndth 
On the 18th of September, he took possession of Puri In a 
letter to the Actg Military Secretary, he writes — 

**IJpon application from the chief Brahmans of the Pagoda, I have 
afforded them guards (of Hindus) and a most satisfactory confidence is 
shewn by the brahmans, priests, and officers of the Pagoda, and by the 
inhabitants of Jagannath, both m their present situation, and in the 
future protection of the British Government 

From the general good conduct of the troops under my command, 
and from the strict aUention which has been paid to my orders for pre 
venting all interference with the mhabitants and natives, framed under 
the express injunctions of his Excellency the most noble the Governor 
General, not a smgle complaint has been made to me, though 1 have, 
by every macticable means, invited a direct communication of the least 
deviation from this important duty 

The Bntish army arnved at the town of Cuttack on the 10th 
of October, and, on the 14th, the fort of BarrabutU fell by assault 
The town was immediately occupied by the British troops 

A small force of Infantry had been previously sent round 
by sea to occupy Balasore Lord Wellesley wrote to General 
liake at the end of September You wiU receive details of 
our success If we retain Cuttack, we must furnish troops, 
(and a strong force it must be) for the defence of that valuaUe 
and most important possession 


&e , voL 8, pp« 269 70 
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At tlie end of October he stated^ m a Despatch to the Court 
of Directors, that the inhabitants of the proyince expressed 
the utmost satisfaction at the prospect of being speedily relieved 
from the oppressions to which they bad uniformly been subjected 
by the Mahratta Government, and of being placed under the pro 
tection of the Bntish power * Mr Melville had been appoint- 
ed Commissioner of the province Thus, with little opposition, 
was entire possession taken of the Cuttack district — which, even- 
tually, was formally ceded to the Honorable Company by the 
EajaR of Berar The importance of this territory to the Govern 
ment chiefly consists in its Geographical position connecting 
the two presidencies of Fort William and Fort St George — 
and placing the whole range of coast on this side of the bay 
under our immediate controul 

Such IS a very slight sketch of the conquest of the pro- 
vince — in which the peaceful occupation of the town of Puri 
forms the first stage of onr being mixed up with the affairs 
of Jagannath The question now came to be — how was this 
vast and expensive stronghold of Hindu superstition to be 
supported ^ It will be seen from the Marques Wellesley s instruc- 
tions that the system of levying duties on pilgrims was not 
immediately to be interfered with But the rapacity of the 
Brahmans became so great, and the disturbances consequent 
on their villainies so prejudicial to the peace of the district, 
that, after a few months, the Bntish Government abolished 
the tax The wily Brahmans now came forward and requested 
UB to disburse, as had been done by former governments, the 
usual sums required for the expenditure of the ceremonies 
It was determined bv the Government to do as the Mahrattas 
had done But here came the difficulty to know how the Mah- 
rattas had done, in the way of presenting annual gifts or sums 
of money to the temple The Sajah of Berar, Scmdia, and the 
vanous Mahratta chieftains sent large donations to Jagann&th, 
on the occasion of any great success in their fortunes The 
Muthdans in Pfiri, we have every reason to believe, were 
obliged to give every estabhshed cown* for the service of the 
idol, according to the will of the testators These sums, annu- 
ally, added to the lands assigned to the use of the temple 
from Its foundation, and an annual offering, of no fixed amount, 
from tlie Subahdar at Cuttack, we believe to have formed the 
only sums admissible by the Mahratta government for the 
entire service of Jagaun&tb Sums of money were given by 
our Government, according to the request of the priests, for 


* A smaU sheU. of which sixty make k farthing, or the sixth part of mma 
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the expencUture of Ike e&mmomes But 8atttm% 
wishing the acquisition of the Outtack province to be teawcEw 
m Ydne by the use of part of its revenue for the 
of an establishment like Jagann&th^ the Oovemment ymfto, 
in May 1804 — ** that it will be, m every point of new, advis-^ 
able to establish moderate rates of duty or collection on the 
pilgnms proceeding to perform their devotions at Jagannddi ** 
Accordingly, Mr Hunter — of the judicial department at Pur- 
neah — was called upon by the Board of Bevenue to officiate, 
" for the present/ in the capacity of Collector of the Tax 
on Pilgrims at JagannAth The letter forming this new office 
IS dated from the Council Chamber, 21st November, 1805 — 
Mr Hunter was furnished with an extract from the Begulation 
for the collection of the tax — which in 1806 was passed into 
a law — and for the maintenance of good order, regularity, and 
tranquillity in the interior of the temple and in the town of 
Jagann&thpdri and its dependencies After some delay and 
thought concerning the " mode of reaching Jagann&th — whe- 
ther by d4k, or m one of the Hon ble Company s Pilot Schoo- 
ners — Mr Hunter at length fairly commenced the duties of 
his new office, on the 22d of January, 1806 , — and this func- 
tionary appears, from all we have read, to have been most in- 
defatigable in his vocation, than which it would he no easy 
task to conceive any more difficult or harrassing It would 
have required a mental Hercules to have cleansed the vast 
breeding den^ of iniquity from even a part of its loath- 
someness and corruption Mr Hunters salary was fixed at 
500 Bs per month, and he was allowed a commission at the rate 
of one and a half per cent on the gross amount of the colleo- 
tions ansing from the tax This establishment of the pilgnm 
tax forms die second stage of Bntish connexion with Jagan- 
nkth 

Let us now proceed to consider the sums paid by us for 
the support of the temple before the year 1806 On the 8th 
of November of that year, Mr Hunter wntes to the Board of 
Bevenue, that, m addition to khunjas and sums received 
by the temple, *‘he has paid in cash nearly Sicca Bupees 
35,000, as was done each former year^ mnce the capture 
of the province ' So, then, a large sum of money was paid 
in each former year, chieSy because the pnests of the temple 
said the Mahrattas had paid it — the pnncipal of these pnests, 
at the time, being a Mahratta, and probably the most accoxn- 
plished prtest mnong them We certamly pmd annual sums 
of money to the temple, as expedient and politio to preserve 
peace and order m dm proviaee at the tme But any binding 
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maagement ^ould have heen a direct disobedience of Lord 
Wellesleys orders m 1808 ^ 

On the 15th of September, 1804, the Board of Commissioners 
vrho had been appointed to settle the affairs of the conquered 
district 3 issued a Proclamation^ * from Cuttack, regarding 
$ettl€ment of the landed revenue of the province 

We have no room to quote the sixteen secUons of this Procla- 
mation, \phich veas included, and placed ^ith various quaUfica^ 
tions and explanations, m Kegulation XII of 1805 — passed 
by the Vice President m Council, on the 5th of September 
In the sixteen paragraphs just alluded to, we are unable to find 
tile slightest reference to eiti^stabbshed donation for the support 
of the temjile of Jaganndtb 

But, in the eighth section of the Begnlation, it stages wd 
think consistently enough — 

“ Nothing contained in this regulation shall be construed to authonzs 
the resumption of the rents of any lands assigned under grants from the 
Eaiah of herar or from any zefmndar taluhdary or any actual proprietor 
of land m the zillah of Cattack as endowments of the temple of JagannalK 
or of muth$ in the vioinity of that temple, or for sunilar purposes, provided 
however that auy fixed quit rent which the holders of such lands aie bound 
to pay by the copdiUomr of their grants, shall continue to be paid agree- 
i£biy to former usage 

This seems a fair latitude of qualification and explanation of 
an hypothesis — the proclamation — apparently, to us, entirely 
and solely connected with the settlement of the |and revenue 
How startled, then, are we to find, in the 30th section of 
Begulation XII , the assertion that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to authorize the resumption of the established 
donation for the support of the temple of Jagannath " The 
intention of Government to settle a fixed allowance for the 
Pagodas had not yet amved at maturity How, then, could there 

be an established donation ? But we will let the reader satisfy 
himself on this point And the best way to do that is to furnish 
him with a portion of the early correspondence 
The following is the greater part of a letter from G Dowdes-- 
well, Esq , Secretary to Qnveznment, Revenue Department, dated 
from the Council Chamber, the 20th March, 1606 ~ 

TO THE COI.1>%CTOB OF THE TAX AT JAGAHNAXH 

“ The Governor General m Council sanctions the advances of cash which 
you have made for the su^rt of the temple With respect to the Ruthsf 
the GovemOT'General in Council is of opinion that the preparation of them 
ought to be entrusted tc the native officers of the tempi^ and tire expense 


* Begtdations of Govetament, voL 0, 1804 S. 
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from A« fimte wbicb baye beea or iw Jbe aa^gn^d 
port f and that it is not advisable that the Collector ^ould m 

Stalls of that nature. 

Ton are desired to specify the amount <daimed by the officeis of the 
tem^e, on account of the expense of the Butbs m the last year at tM 
Bune time, rep(srtin^ vhether according to establisdied usage that expense 
should be defrayed by Oovemment) or from the produce of the lands 
oe other funds already assigned for the support of the temple 

You are desired as soon after the receipt of this letter as may be pracU 
cable, to prepare and submit to Government, a statement of the produce of 
the lands appropnated to the support of the temple, and to the mainte* 
nance of its mmistexa and of&oers,. and of any other ^nds appropriated to 
those purposes 

XL xou will at the some tune prepare and submit to Government, 
a statement of the sums annuahv required fbr the support oi the temple 
(including as far as practicable, oontingencies of every desenptLon) and 
the mamtenanoe of the ministers and officers attached to it, m order 
that such amount as may be requimd m addition to the present endow 
mants of the temple, may be assigned for those purposes * 

Mr Hunter s answer to the above — of which the following is 
the thief portion, is dated 29th March, 1806 — 

TO THB SBOBETAEY TO THE OOVEBXMENT IN THE REVENDK DEPABTMENT, 

EOBT WIlLUMl 

** I have the honor to enclose a list of the lands appertammg to the 
Pagoda, as furnished by Sewaii Pundit, but independent of these, there 
are other lands, under charge of various persons (and also fixed sums paid 
by Zemmdars) whmh ere applied to sundry expenses of the Pagoda. 

Some of these appear m tne Jumma Xiiiucli of the Pagoda, a few are 
numbered under the head of chanty at Cuttack, and 1 am uuableto discover, 
who has any accompt of the remainder 

At least 5 6th of the expense of the Pagoda consists of articles, such as 
nee, ^eo, Ac Ihe quaiitity of which is fixed, and not the pnce , in conse- 
quence it IS almost impossible for me to acquaint you, what yearly sum will 
be necessary for the expenses of the Pagoaa, m aoffiition to its endowments 
as requued in the 11th paragraph of your letter 

In the mean tun© however, iiom the information which I have already 
collected it does not appeal that it will exceed forty five thousand Rupees 

This IS exclusive of the repairs of the biulding, ic which when required, 
were formerly paid for, by levying a per ceuiage on the couutiy, under the 
title of Kurumberha 

It appears to he the tnmtton of Government to settle a fixed aUowanos 
for theTagoda in this case I feel my duty to state, that independent of 
the ob]ection8 which arise from the above statement of its Jumma Khuroh 
the Puiohas are servants of Government, who were formerly removable et 
pleasure, and who, I am firmly persuaded, have no farther interest in the 
welfare of the Pagoda, than m as far as they may ennch themselves, and 
axe Hindus.”^ 


• The list enclosed in the above letter we have thought proper to give m the them 
of a Kote->a» we imugina it may mterest a few readers -- 

^LUt mUsges, Ac appropriated to the eiepenses of the Pagoda, ttUfi iheit 
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- Previous to the amval of Mr Hoater at Ja«^Dith,the officers 
of the temple, as we have before seen, were clamorous for cash 
They had been amply provided, on the antecedent principle, 
before ihe Collector of tax assumed his unenviable office 

Two months previous to the last correspondence, the Vico 
President m Council had: authorized Mr Hunter to make such 
advances of cash as appeared to him necessary for the support 
of the temple and for the maintenance of its ministers and 
officers, as *^may be conformable to former estalhshed umges " 
But we do not believe there were any “ established usages ' 
among the Mahrattas, regarding the payment of large sums 
of money out of the revenue of ^e province for the support of 
Jagann4tb When the Court at Nagpore and ambitious chief- 
tains were pressing on all aides for money, a very small portion 
of the pilgrim tax went to the temple From this tax we know 
that the Mahrattas derived a considerable revenue And so did 
we eventually But, supposing the Mahrattas had had no tax. 


produce for the year 121S,” 1805 6) “ as furmthed hy 8ewa2% PundU, M Dewal 
Purcha ^ 


Acet Bs As Ods 


1,815 


4 
4 

621 10 
645 2 
7Hl 9 
269 1 
662 6 
280 12 
51 9 
15 6 
42 4 
30 15 
25 12 
8 11 


12 O 

4 0 


5,161 4 12 2 


Enplesnipnr 
Batson 
Stitiigra 
Oettnr Enita 
Bupi^bpiir 
Alsning 

Swalo, n&der disrge of Gnrmukhdas 
Itfbbn, imder chawe of ditto 
26 bans 4 man of BjTgobindjrar(fixed jnmmabandi) 

Alpnr 10 bans (Ditto) 

Birboie 7 ditto (Ditto) 

Pncbjial 5 ditto (Ditto) 

Kiispnr and Snnpor 8 ditto (Ditto) 

Pnibitpoor 

Perg^ Xodbor m ebaige of Jyram Das, who famishes afixed) 
daily oilenng to Jagannalh under the head of Mohan Bhog J 
Fixed Kho^a, xeeeiv^ from sandry Zemindars 
Paid from sundry Saers 
Sale of Mah wrasad or holy food, dec 
Fees of 4ili Parefaa (whose appointment is vacant) 

Ditto of ditto on miTQa or onenngs of cloth, &c 

Tofad 8Ud9 0 9 8 

Thepartusnlarsof the collecbons of only seven of the Tillages have ) ^ - 

been fomuhed, in sdudh diejummais | 8 6 0 

Bionght to aeeoimt » 5,028 14 15 2 

Bemamder 1,624 10 10 2 

Whidi an fhe ttrpeases of CoUeetion. 

^Enors Excepted ) 

(Signed) J Hvuto, CdkctwofTex. 


8,710 4 14 
8 020 13 15 
7,382 10 10 
25 2 11 
80 0 (T 
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wouM thdy hayo paid one fartlimg from land revenues to^ 
wards tibe support of the idol ? Assuredly not It would mere- 
ly have heen supported by its endowments and the volun- 
tary offerings of those who were even the supporters of the 
Brahmamcal priest-hood, and in whose religion Jagann&th of 
oourse was a principal ^ We have paid money to Jagann&th 
both beibre the re-establishment of tax, and after its entire 
abolition by Lord Auckland The partial remedy of tbe phi- 
lanthropic Governor-General for the discontinuance of British 

Connexion with the temple only makes our present position 
more inconsistent But we have neglected to furnish the reader 
with any information regarding the pilgrim tax The follow- 
ing twehe sections are from Eegulation IV of 1806* — passed 
by the Governor-General in Council, on the 3rd April, 2806 — 
Bengal era, 1222 — 

^‘Whereas it is provided by section 31, Regulation XII 1805, that a tax 
shall be levied mm pilgrims resorting to tbe temple of Jagannath and 
whereas it is essentially necessary that provision should be made for tbe 
protection of the pilgrims from undue exactions on the part of tbe officers 
of Government or of tbe temple, and also for the preservation of order, 
tranquillity, and regularity in the town of Jaganndtbpun, and its depen 
dencies, and for the trial of civil suits of inconsiderable amount or value 
within those limits , the following rules have been passed, to be in force 
from the time of their promulgation 

II A tax shall be levied on tbe part of Government (as was heretofore 
done under the late Marhatta government) on pilgrims resorting to the temple 
of Jagannath The collection of tbe tax shall be entrusted to an officer, 
(being a covenanted servant of tbe Company ) with the official designation of 
the collector of tbe tax on pilgrims at Jagannath Tbe general superin- 
tendence of the collections, and the control of the officers employed in the 
performance of that duty, shall be vested in tbe Board of Revenue at Port 
William 

III The avenues for the admission of pilgnms to the temple of Jagan 
nath shall be condned to two viz Ghat Attarab Nullah on the North, and 
Gbat I okenath on the South of the town of Jagannatbpun 

IV The tax to the levied at Ghat Attarah Nullah, sfaaU be dxed at ten 
rupees, and the tax to be levied to Ghat Lokenauth, shall be fixed at 
SIX rupees on each person of the class of pilgrims, commonly called lal 
Jatns, whether such appellation shall have been assumed by the pil 
gnms themselves, or whether they shall be so denommatad by their con 
duotors 

y The tax on all other pilgnms indiscnminately shall be levied at the 
rate of two rupees from each person 

YI Tbe EDovementioned rates of tax on pilgrims, are to be consideied 
to include the usual fees of the officers of the temple , and these ^s sbalL 
m future be paid to them out of the funds which have been, or may be 
assigned for the support of the temple Provided, however, that this role 
shall not be considered appboable to the officers denominated Fuibans 
and Pundahs, who shall be entitled to rooeive, m conformity to establisbed 

* The whole of this Regulation is rescinded by Regulation IV of 1800 
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XII The assembly of pimdits shall consist of iluree members, to be 
recommended by the oellector of the tax on ml jpnms, through the Board 
of Bevenue to the GoTemor-General m Gouncii * 

The other regulations, or sections of them, concerning the 
temple of Jagann&th, are repealed by Act X of 1840— by which 
the entire supenntendence of the temple officers, is vested m 
the Bajan of Purdah 

In the extract of a letter from the Secretary to Government 
in the Ee\enue Department, dated the 4th June 1807, we find 
that " In consequence of the unsatisfactory accounts, rendered 

* by the Collector of the tax on pilgrims, of the receipts 

* and disbursements of the temple of Jaganndth , and the verf 
^ tmperfect information obtatnedy at the expiration of this long 

* period of time, of the resources of the temple, the Governor- 
' General in Council is of opmion, that an alteration is indis- 
' pensably necessary with respect to the constitution of that 

office 

“ The Governor General in Council is accordingly pleased to 

* vest the superintendence of the collection of the tax on pilgnms, 

* and of the temple, ^so far as the European officers of Govern 

* ment are authorized under the existing regulations to inter- 
^ fere with that institution) m the Collector of Cuttack, subject 
' of course to your general control (that of the Rev Dep ) 

* leaving Mr Hunter to collect the tax on the spot, under the 
'* orders of the Collector 

Mr Webb was accordingly instructed to “ bring up the 
amounts of the receipts and di^ursements of the temple, also 
to make a full enquiry respecting the lands assigned for its 
support, &c 

Among the various frauds which were resorted to by pilgrims, 
to elude the payment of (he tax, we can find none more curious 
than the following, and none more easy of detection — The 
officers employed in the collection of the tax discovered that 
frauds had been frequently committed by persons professing 
themselves to be carriers of the water of the Ganges The 
head Pufharrt of the temple, and the officer who was employed 
under the Mahratta Government, at the Attarah Nullah 
were consequently called upon to state whether the earners of 
the water of the Ganges were exempted from the payment of 
any tax under the Mahrattas Both stated in writing that none 
were exempted, excepting such as had obtained an order ta 
that effect This was the same as in our Regulations But, m 
orderto prevent fraud, the Collector proposed that the earners 


* Etgulalicns ef Govemment, toI 18C4 S 
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of the water should first he obliged to go to Lokenath to pour 
the water over the idol at that jSace This, ' writes the Col 
lector, I conceive will eflfectu^y guard against the frauds, as 
no Hindu would pour water over the idol, which is not actually 
the water of the Ganges, and as the distance is not so much 
as a quarter of a mile from the temple, there will be no great 
hardship in the measure We have abndged some informa- 
tion regarding the tax paid by pilgnms — 

“ Tbe paying pilgnms were divided unto four classes, the Idl jatns, 
mm laZs, bkurrungs and punj ttrthis 
The rates of payment were eventually raised, with higher pnvileges to 
the pilgnms A lal ]atri received a pass of free access to the temple, for 
sixteen days, on the payment of sicca rupees ten A pilgnm of tbe second 
class had access for seven days, on the payment of five rupees of the third 
class, for four days, on the payment of rupees two the fourth class received 
the pass “ to perfom tlie customary cei’emonies without the gates of the 
temple, dunng sixteen days, on the payment of rupees twenty A pilgnm 
of the first class was also allowed free access to the temple for thirfy days, 
attended by a piindab On the payment of ten rupees he was exempted 
from the letters attendance — and, by surrendenng his pass, was allowed to 
remain in the town as long as he pleased 

The Collector of Cuttack, wnting to the Board of Revenue in August, 
1808, says “A total exclusion of pilgnms bom a future residence in the 
town of Jagannathpun would be liable to great objection, and would 
infringe upon the religious pr^gudice of Hindu 

Let us now say a few words concerning the Purharris, 
Purchae, and Pundahs, — classes which play most conspicuous 
parts in the town of Pfiri 

The PurharriB are a set of people who reside within the 
holy land of the temple, at Purshuttom They are the 
servants of the god Jaganodth, and their duty consists m 
guarding the seven inner doors of the Pagoda They are said 
to attend there dunng the day, and to watch over the temple 
dunng the night They conduct the pilgrims through it and 
present them to Jagannath, from which last act they derive 
their appellation fPruiti hayrtj In 1838, we read of 
them defraying the expense, attending the purification of the 
temple They were governed by four sirdars — one of whom 
was their gomashta^^ and under this personae were many 
infenor gomashtas who travelled all over India in search 
of pilgnms The Purhams derned their emolument 
pnncipdly from that portion of the tax which was bes- 
towed on the servants of the temple by Government, " in con- 
formity to ancient practice In 1838 tbeir number exceeded 

* Agent— Formorly to ensure iheir protection on the amval of a Goma^ta wifii a 
bat(^ of pilgnms, the Paiham-*-<nt h^ of file departmeDt— was sllowed to take a fee 
ftom fiiem 
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four hundred Fot their miserable and cruel treatment of the 
natives, and mode of enticing them to leave their quiet homes 
and undertake a ivretched pilgrimage, we most refer the reader 
to Mr Peggs " Cry and the " History of Phri " The pilgnm* 
hunting system, it would appear, is still, in a degree^ flourish- 
ing , — and, in the latter production, the picture of the Purharn, 
as he IS at present, is not painted too severely true ♦ 

The Purchm were the head priests of the temple Previous 
to 1840, thev saw that the worship was conducted “ m an order 
ly and proper manner,"’ under the controul of the Ba 3 ah of 
Khurdah They supenntended the collection and disburse- 
ment of the revenues of Jaganndth, and received the Govern 
ment allowance They determined “ all questions arising &om 
the perquisites occasioned by the expenditure of the sums 
In short, they were a band of Neckars — of whom the present 
supenntendent now forms the sole representative — who under- 
took the management of finance in troublous times without much 
of the skill or any of the honesty of the great Frenchman 
The Pundahs are servants of Jagannfith, and their duty is 
pnncipally in the pagoda Formerly, they also did the same 
duties as the Purharns, during the collection of the tax — that 
is they took money when they could get any 
•Fortunately, the vile Pundahs of Puri * is a phrase in the 
mouth of nearly every respectable native in Onssa , so the race, 
It would appear, is beginning to work out its own extinction 
Of the unsettled state of affairs towards the end of the year 
1806, the Collector of Tax says, in a letter to the Board of 
Bevenue — dated 8th No^ ember, that the lands of the temple 
are managed in a very improper manner , and he doubts 
the resources of the whole of them — or even a fair part of 
them — being brought to credit He likewise states that besides 
the known lands, there are many others under charge of 
the Muthdans, ^ , which do not appear m the accounts of 
the temple, though they certainly appear to form part of its 
revenue By all accounts the temple of Jagann&th appears to 
have had many resources in land, Mr Hunter had reason to 
believe **io an immense amount, in other districts These were 
all m addition to the annual sum paid by Government The 
Purchas demand more money, and the head Purcha is accused 
of embezzlement — 

“ The acting Chief Hereditary Pnest strongly accuses the Purcha of 
emberzling great part of these resources, but his accusations have not been 
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9faa\axed into, it being tbe wish of GorornmM^ not to intcnf^ m the do- 
tauB of the disbumments 

The expenses of the temple are at {yzesent under no control The Purcha 
IS folly aware that he is not considered amenable for mismanageinent or 
extravagance , and except for the purpose of being retamed m his situatom 
has no object m doing bis with attention, to the interests esther of 
Government or of the Temple Tbe accounts which he now produces of 
the expenditure of the year 1210 make the disbursements amount to 
Khs 1,96,652 13 13, or about rupees 50,000, a few additional expenses have 
emce Wn authorised by the Commissioners, and the sum of Kbs 20,000 or 
about Ks 5,000, has been added both to tbe Dr and Gr side of the Jumma 
Shurch under the head of Mohun Shog, making the expenditures which 
ought to be allowed, amount in the whole to less than 60,000 rupees, and as 
the receipts allowed hy Sewaji Pundit amounted m 1212 to about 31,000 
rupees and be has received m cash about 81,000 rupees from my treasmy, 
it would appear that the present demand of money for the current expenses 
of tbe temple ought not to be complied with 

We direct the readers particular attention to the following 
correspondence — Mr Hunter, on the 6th of May, 1807, wrote 
to the Board of Eevenue thus I have already examined the 
accounts of the temple from the year 1208 till 1212 which 

will shew very clearly in what manner they have been con- 
ducted In a letter to the Governor General in Council, dated 
26th May, 1807, the Revenue Board appear to have some 
doubts concerning the correctness of the Mahratta accounts 
And, even m 1843, when an application was made for them 
to the Resident at Nagpore, that functionary states m a letter 
(pnvate) "‘I have made a rough translation of them into 
' English, but as there are numerous terms used in them, 

* which are local, I cannot understand them — nor is there a 
' man in Nagpore at the present day who can explain them The 
Revenue Board state in the letter above mentioned — 

“ In what mode the Collector has obtained the accounts of the expenses 
mcuired under the late Mahratta Government, he has not explamea, but 
as it would appear tibat he considers the accounts to be authentic, us far 
as they apply to the advances made hy the late Oovemmentt it occurs to us 
that if y^ should be pleased to sanction any payments bemg made on 
the part of Government, they should be regulatm aocordmg to the standard 
of the advances made m 1209 * 

On a general consideration of the reports we have received fipom the 
Collector, we doubt much whether any accurate information is likely to he 
obtained either of the actual expenses requisite to be meurred for the cere 
monies and duties of the temple, or of the funds at present belonging to it. 
The resources of the endowments m land may certainly be aSeertamed 
a much more satisfactory manner than they are at present, but in respect to 
the article of mcome ansmg fees and pvesents we concern that any 
accurate infermation of le searoely to be expected, ipid we doubt ako 
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wliether the icaaA& anting from the sale ef Midiftpershed eaa bejuady 

ascertained 

From the accounts submitted there would appear to be a neoessity of scmie 
advances being made by Government, m addition to the funds belonging to 
the temjde Listead of allowing a fixed sum hereafter on that account, 
it occurs to us that it would be an eligible mode to allow a certain per cent 
age upon the collections made by Government from the pilgiuns 

On a reference to the accounts in our Accountants Office it appears 
that &om Apnl 1806 to May 1807, the gross collections made on the part of 
Government from the pilgiims amounted to 1,18,253 The total (diarges 
incurred bv Government in that pmod is stated at 42,666, leaving a net 
revenue oi 75,587 Of this however some balance may probably be claim 
ed by the Purchas as due to them on account of the expenses of the temple 
The collector's accounts, you will obseive, are only made up to the end of 
1212, we are therefoie uninformed of the amount which may be claimed 
by the Purchas on account of the period above mentioned, m addition 
to the amount actually paid to them Of the charges above specified, it 
appears that 20 168 are on account of the salary of the Collector and of liis 
Amla, and a further sum of Ra 1 200 was expended m the building of a 
Cutcherry for the Collector, deducting those sums fiom the gross collections, 
the balance would be 96,885 Supposing therefore that for the expenses of 
the temple 20 per cent had been allowed upon the receipts, after deducting 
the whole of the expense of collection, including the Collector s salary 
commission, there would have been nearly 20,000 Rs , which would have 
been appropnable on that account 

Although that amount is not as much as was advanced by Government m 
1212, yet under all ciicumstances we aie of opinion that if 20 per cent be 
allowed upon the collections after deducting the expenses of collection, the 
expenses of the temple will be amply provided for In the first place we 
conceive that the endowments of the temple may be considerably raised 
and we have no doubt that under the management of the Rajah of 
Khurdah, the expenses will be much reduced 

The Mahratta accounts, after much diligent searching, dis 
covered by the Resident at Nagpore, we should have stated, 
were those for the Cuttack Subidi — " for 1806, 7, and 8 

They are written, says he, in the Mahratta character, and 
as 1 understand there are a number of Mahratta Muhsuddis in 
Cuttack, I trust you will have no difficulty in getting them trans 
lated The accounts were duly translated, and brought into 
use as required But it would appear from this litde piece of 
correspondence — for the publication of which we do not think 
that even the most scrupulous will blame us — ^that the decypher 
mg of accounts m the Mahratta character, was, from the com^ 
menoement of our occupation of tlie Cuttack province, left in 
a considerable degree to natives Perhaps Sir William Jones 
himself could not have made out the local terms alluded to m 
the Residents letter But this snnjde incident goes in some 
way to strengthen our upholding what may seem tather a bold 
assertion — that we knew little, on the conquest of the distnct, 
and have jHrobably known less since— of how the Mahrattas con 
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ducted iho afiPairs of Jaganufith Let ub now proceed — oom* 
mencing with a few " facts and figures 

The Collector of Cuttack, Mr Webb, writes on the 7Hi 
March, 1808 

To H T CoLEBsooKE, Ebq. 

Prmdent and Member of the Board of Revenue, Fort WiUum* 

Oeetlsmes, — I have now the honor to forward an abstract account of 
the number and descnption of pilgnms resorting to the temple at Jagan 
nathj also general treasury accounts of the receipts and disbursements of 
the treasmy imder charge of the Collector of Tax from December 1805 
to April 1806 and from May 1806 to Apnl 1807 mdusive 
The total amount of tax levied from 
January Jet, 1806 to Apnl 80, 1807,* 
inclusive, bemg a penoa of 16 months, 

18 tax levied Sa fis 

Total receipts, account, fines, Ac 

Total Becemts 

Total paid expenses of the temple 
Paid charges collection 
Paid contmgent chaoses 
Bj remittances to Collector of Cuttack 


Leaving a balance m the bands of the 
Collector of Sicca Bupees 

Stirling thinks that the number of pilgnms resorting to Jagan- 
nfith has been exaggerated And we redly fear there has been 
a good deal of exaggeration in our own time 

That there is annually a vast waste of human life among 
the deluded beings who set forth on their pilgnmage m the sun- 
shine of hope, and find too late that “ shadows, clouds, and 
darkness, rest upon it, — we will not presume to deny But, 
to remove an existing evil, we see no necessity for enlarging upon 
truth, or crying hideously in the vast sea of public controversy 
With due reverence for the many and philanthropic exertions of 
some of those who have exposed tha abominations of Jagan- 
nith, we must candidly confess that it is the opinion of many sen- 
sible men, that if they had cned less, they might have done more 
We believe that, from time to time, the Court of Directors 
and vanous Governments in India, have been offended by some of 
the modes in which British connexion with Jagannkth has been 
assailed, — ^and so, any strong interest in its discontinuance has 
gradually dwindled down to being content with paying a dona- 
tion, that donation being founded on a supposed ^Udge^ of iho 
origin of which we have neither history nor proofs 

• We have been unable to find, among the huge mass of eormspondeaoe and ae 
counts, the appendices contammg all the j^icutan of the above 


l,90,2tl 6 0 

16,897 9 0 


36 378 7 6 
20,809 0 6 
12,279 9 2 
1,22,000 0 0 


2,05,608 16 0 


1.90,967 1 1 


14,641 13 11 
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Stirling gives tbe following statement of pilgnms of all classes 
who attended for five years at the three great festivals,* “ pro 
cured from the most authentic sources, viz — 

181T 18, Paying Toot 86,941 Exempt 89,790 Total 76,641 

181819, Ditto 86 241 Ditto 4,870 Ditto 41,111 

1819 30, Ditto 98,874 Ditto 89,000 Ditto 1,81,874 

1820 21, Ditto 91,946 Ditto 11,600 Ditto 88,446 

182123, Ditto 86,160 Ditto 17,000 Ditto 62,160 

We shall give a statement of the collectioiis, charges and 
receipts as we proceed 

A feast which happened but once in several years, or twice 
during a century, would produce an incredible influx of pil 
gnm The author of the “ History of Pun ’ observes that — 

** Since ibe tax office was abolished, no recoid regarding tbe pilgnxns 
resorting to Jagannath has been kept m tbe public office on tbe part of 
Government, the compiler was consequently obliged to have recourse 
to tbe pnest of the temple for information The registry kept by them, 
It was hoped, might have proved wortliy of trust , — but it is not so Such 
as it IS, however, is exhibited below — 


Tear 

Number of 
Pilgrims 

Year 

Number of 
Pilgrims 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 i 

184142 
1842<43 

53,845 

51,571 

1,12,667 

1,49,438 

1843 44 
1844-46 
1846-46 
1846-47 

1,87,824 

1,88,975 

1,98,912 

2,10,826 


** On referring to some accounts, it appears that all classes of pilgrims 
resorting to Jagann|,tb annually, amount to from about 60,000 to 8,00 000, 
as the latter has been observed in two or three instances when any holidays 
of consequence have taken place Tbe pilgnms assemble here at ail seasons 
and consist of forei^ers, countrymen, %ragbis, and kangals, most of 
the pilgnms are females •--Htetory, pages 56 68 * 

This latter feature is a curious one in the pilgrimage to 
Fun we read in the eaily Jagannath correspondence of num- 
bers of women arming at Cuttack on their way to the shnne 
At the Ruth festival in 1846, Mr Lacey of Cuttack, writes — 
“There were present at this emponum of idolatry, on this 
celebrated occasion, about 180,000 pilgnms The larger half 
of this assembly were destitute Bengali widows, who are glad, 
on occasion of a Ruth festival, to escape from their miserable 
homes, where they are unwelcome to all their dead husband s 
friends^ and are objects of unremitted persecution and degrada- 


* ThthaOisngyihetvmgiiig «nd tAe cor festivals, or the 8mny the and the 
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tion At the Buth j4tni of the preset 7eiir-*<>wfaich began 
on the dd of July mid lasted about nine days — theie was a 
vast decrease of pdgnins—when it was fully expected, there 
would be an extraordinary number We believe there were 
not more than 70, or 80,000 and, from the presence of such 
a comparatively small number, at a very favourable time of 
the year for the festival, we may perhaps entertain some hope 
that the pilgrimage to J&ganndth is on the wane 

And we perfectly agree with Stirling — who, to have wntten 
a work like his, must have given the greatest attention and dih 
gence to the subject — that the ceremonies of Jaganndth “ would 
soon cease to be conducted on their present scale and footing, 
if the institution were left entirely to its fate and to its own 
resources 

This was wntten nearly thirty years ago To carry on the 
chain of our narrative, we come to the nomination of the 
fallen representatives of the Maharajahs of Onssa totbe chief office 
of authority m the temple In October, 1806, wo find the 
Governor General concurring m the sentiments expressed by the 
Board of Revenue, respecting the expediency of withdrawing 
the interference of Go\ernment, as far as practicable, in the 
internal administration of the affairs of the temple The 

Pro\isional Government of the DewalPurchas was discovered* 
to be one of those cunous pieces of machinery m which every 
member does his best to enrich himself and rob his brother 
There was plenty of oil for the wheels , but it always contrived 
to find Its way into a wrong channel What was wanted was a 
regular, and it was discovered that the Rajah of Ehurdah 
(then a prisoner at Midnapore) had been the late Zemindar of 
Jaganndth The chief hereditary Sewak, or Priest, was at that 
time (1806) a minor The high Pnest of the temple now 
became a picture of the past He was to be added to that of 
the active Mabratta trooper, who, seated on his small, lean, 
muscular horse, with his dazzling sabre and homely appoint 
ments, was always ready to advance hke a flash of hghtmng on 
the foe 

We find the following enclosed in a letter to the Governor 
General in Council, dated 28th Sept 1808 — 

The appointment of the Ba^ah of Khurddh 

' It being deemed necessary to alter the rules at present in force for the 
superintendence and management of the affairs of the temple, the 
Oovernor General m Council has been pleased to rescind sections 11, 

* We wa infiumed diet only about ^,000 ol these were bom the dietnei the 
rest Up-couDtrv people and chiefly widows 
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155 13, 14 R^iflatidii 4, 1806,* and substitute the 

4V\l’lowinff rules m heu of them 

The supcrmtendence of the temple of J^annath and its mtenor econo- 
mr the conduct and management of its afPaars, and the entire control over 
the onests, officers and servants attached to the idol and to the temple, 
are hereby vested m the E^jah of Ehurdah, who on all occasions shall be 
guided by the recorded rules and mstituticms of the temple, or by long and 
established usage f 

The Bajah of Ehurdah and bis heirs shall hold the situation vested in 
them by the above section so long as they shall continue to conduct them 
selves wiffi integrity, cbligencd and propriety, but nothing contained in this 
regulation shall be construed to preclude the Governor General m Coun 
cil from removing the incumbent from that situation, on proof of misconduct 
lu such person made to the satirfaotion of Government 

To enable the superintendent of the internal economy of the temple to 
perform the duty of his station with greater efTect, he is hereby authorised 
to punish persons subject to his control, for any instance of neglect or mis 
conduct by imposmg small fines upon them, not exceeding one months 
salary, or income, or by removing the offender from his office, if the offence 
shall appear to ment that punishment 


The present Eajah and Supenntendent, we learn from the 
“ History of Pun, is Ramchunder Deb, who began his admi- 
nistration in 1818 If all be true that is written and said 
against him, he stands forth proudly eminent for falsities 
and lies But the “ secrets of the pnson house are now dis 
closed — and we hope some good may soon be done In the 
year 1808, the expenses of the temple were ascertained, and 
fixed at Sicca Rupees 06,342 9 8 We give a Kistbuudy beIow,t 
stating the sums required during the above year 

Xhis donation appears to have been continued down to the 
year 1839 


* Seven of these sections the reader wiU observe, we did not give in oar extract from 
this Begalation From what is now afforded, merelj subsUtutmg Brahmans and 
Pandits for Bajah supenntendent, their contents will be sufficiently Imown We have 
given the two moat important , the Jlth and 12th Sections 

t Section 2, Beg IV 1809 


2 Eistbnndy or monthly instalments of the amount authorized to be disbursed for 
the support and mamtenonoe of the temple of Jagann&th — 


-i 

Caurtick 

1 

Pous 

r 

1 

Gheyte 

1 

Jeyte 

Assaur 

i 

03 

Bhadoor 

Total 

Sicca Rupees 


6,000 



1 

6,000 6,000 




7,000 

1 

3,000 

2,842-9 8 

66,842 9-8 


(Signed) Geo Webjb, CoUeetar 

ZtUah Cuttackf Ul7tk Fehruarj, 1809 
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In 1809^ tlie decrease of pilgnms, and the column of miscel 
laneous receipts having prevented the tax from nearl]^ covenng 
the expenses of the Government^ the management of temple 
lands began to be more seriously considered than formerly 
The decrease of pilgnms deprived the temple of offerings 
and endowments, and the Government of revenue Instead of 
the expenses being reduced under the Bajah of Khurdah, it 
would appear they increased The dewal Purchas grew lax in 
their financial duties, enjoyed their ottum cum digmtaiey took 
their salaries, and left the temple lands to their fate 

On the 1 8th of February ^1809, the Collector of Cuttack wrote 
to Lord Minto — who had been Governor General since 1807 — 
explaining the deficiencies in the collections of the lands per 
taming to the temple of Jagann&th 

In regard to the future management of these lands, says 
he, I beg to solicit your Lordship s orders on the Collector s 

* proposition of making the collections in future, by means 

* of an officer of Government As long as the receipts from 
‘ these lands are appropriated to the expenses of the temple, 
^ I do not conceive that any objection can exist to their being 

* managed by a particular officer appointed to perform the du- 

* ties of the Sattais Hazan Purcha, and 1 have little doubt 
^ of the receipts being higher under the former officer, than 

* under an officer of the temple 

The Governor General m Council agreed to this proposition , 
and an officer of Government was appointed to make the collec- 
tions accordingly 

Lord Minto likewise authorized a proposed sale of lands for 
the recovery of arrears due from the propnetors to Government 
The frauds committed by the officers of the temple during 
this year (1809) appear to be quite m keeping with those of 
every other A scheme was got up among the idle Purchas 
to exceed the authorized expenditure by some 5 or 6,000 rupees , 
and this, after the expenses of the temple had been limited to 
a certain and very liberal sum They had the effrontery to write 
down the excess in the Persian accounts as money borrowed 
On being questioned by the Collector as to the meaning and 
cause of the excess, the Purchas falsified their accounts And 
if the Collector had not dismissed them from his presence with 
ignominy, they probably, from a full hypothesis of lies, would 
have proceeded to prove that robbing a Government of 5,000 
Bs was a custom established by antiquity 
Of course, they were made responsible for the amount And 
there is every reason to believe that they did not find the res- 
ponsibility at all gnevous 
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We have before us an “ Abstract Statement of the resources 
of Satais Hazan Lands assigned as an endowment to the temple 
of Jagannath, ' dated Sept 1809 
The gross produce of these lands, “including quit rent and 
bazay Jumma, amounts to no more than 18,691 Bs 

The peace of the district appears to have been placed slightly 
in leopardy about the middle of the year 1810 
The incident, though trifling, yet goes to strengthen an opi 
nion that it is hardly politic to allow the descendant of the 
Bajah therein mentioned — ^Mukund Deo, who had made a 
“most unprovoked rising against the English government, 
in 1804, and who, in consequence, was confined as a prisoner 
m Midnapore — to administer the affairs of such an important 
charge as Jagannath 

We are informed that a country Eajah came to Pun “with 
the approbation of Government, paying the usual tax for him 
self and retinue He proceeded to the tfemple to perform cer 
tarn ceremonies , “ but, owing to the great crowd m the temple 

* these were not effected to his satisfaction , and he was with 

* his people personally insulted — principally by Pundahs and 
" Purhams, shouUng, joking, clapping hands, pelting stones, 

* &c which strongly inclines me to think, wntes the Collec 
tpr of Tax, “ they were the partizans of the Eajah of Khur 

' dab, sent there for that particular purpose The indignant 
Bajah, he writes again, “is full of grief and disappointment 

* at himself, his aged mother, and his three wives, being de 
' graded bg a spurious race of his family, dc 

Such was one of the incidents which distinguished Jagannath 
in May, 1810 

Yet, notwithstanding such freaks of royalty, the year 1810 11, 
presents an excess of tax of 12,045 Bs — the net receipts of 
Government being 67,290 and the total expenditure Rs 44,664 
In this latter amount are included about 1,100 Es , for broad 
cloths from the British Import and Export warehouses * 

Passing over the administrations of the Marquis of Hastings 
and Earl Amherst, there is no change and little correspondence 
concerning Jagannath The first important proposed alterations 
appear in the middle of the reign of Lord William Bentinck 
In July 1882, the Sadder Board of Bevenue offered for the 
consideration of the Honble the Vice President m Council, 
numerous excellent observations regarding the perfect pro 
pnety of on abolition of the pilgnm tax, at Gya, Allahabad, 
and Jaganndth On this branch of “ the fiscal administra 

* And nearly 1,150 Bs put down as *<Balanoe due from Oorenunent to Porciias on 
accoont of the temple eiq^enses *’-’The broad cloths, the reader is probably aware were 
used for decorating the ears They have long ceased to be supplied by ih* British Go- 
vernment. 
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Uon, the Board observe that the reasons for continuing the 
imposition of the tax, are simply these , that it produces a 
‘ considerable amount of revenue annually to meet the general 

* expenses of the state, and that it was levied in the same man 

‘ ner by the £Lindu and Mahommedan Governments, previous 
‘ to the establishment of the Bntish authority These are 
^ doubtless sufficient, so long as the tax itself does not operate 
‘ to mix up public authority with the performance of idolatrous 

* worship , hut, when such consequences are found to result, the 
‘ Board are inclined to doubt, how far the continuance of the tax, 

* even in a revenue point of view, can be deemed advisable 

These observations of the Board were not suggested so much 

by the * tax system’ at Gya and Allahabad, where “ the public 
officers, say they, “ have nothing to do but simply to make the 
collections Their chief point of attack was Jaganndth — in 
all but the bloody sacrifice, which belongs more to Siva — 

“ First Moloch, horrid king, besmear d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parent s tears , 

Thou^, for the noise of drams and timbrels loud, 

Their children s cries unheard, that possedihrough fire 
To his gnm idoL’ * 

There is considerable wisdom in the observations of the 
Board on the effects of the tax and superintending system on 
the general interests of the country One is — In fact, the 
" rulers who c6mmunicate with one hand the blessings of moral 
" light and knowledge to those of its subjects whom circum 
‘ stances happily enable to receive them, co operate with the 
‘ other, in nvetting the chains of idolatry, on the minds of the 
‘ great body of the population Another is — 

“ The evils more immediately lesulting from it arise out of the injury 
done to agriculture and commerce, by the abstraction of the labour of tke 
multitudes, who are perpetually employed m traversing India from one ex- 
tremity to the other, for idolatrous purposes , and m the atrocities of which, 
gangs of these individuals are often led, by the vicissitudes of such a life 
to become the perpetrators, m defiance of the utmost efforts of public 
authorily, and to the great insecurity throughout the tracts of country over 
which they pass, of the peace and prosperity of the inhabitants f 

It was the opinion of the Board that the direct supennten- 
dence of the officers of Government for facilitating the business 
of the temple, encouraged the pilgrimage, and to uphold their 
arguments for non interference in management, and the aboli- 
tion of the tax, they cite the case of the abohtion of Sutitg or 
the burning of widows — the “ best motives for regulating the 
burning increasing rather than diminishing the rite Sutti 
being considerably " put an end to, they imagined that the 

* Milton 

f Some may think that the Board here shew an oxcesa of feeling The pilgrims 
themseWea are most fluently the vioUms of various atrocities They are gener^y a 
peacefvtl set 
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pilgrimage to Jagann&tb, through ** more comprehensive and 
just views of the pnnciples of human actioD,** earned out in 
the former case, would be attended by the same effects, — and 
the adoption of the new measures, will, the Board doubt not, 
result in the gradual disrepute and declension of those idola** 

^ trous rites, which their own unaided influence will never suffice 
^ to uphold, against the rapidly increasing intelligence of the 
* higher classes of the native population 
The whole of the Board s observations teem with philanthropy 
— and if their latter remark was at ail true m 1833, it must be 
much more so in 1848 

But his Honor the Yice President in Council could not see 
the propriety or policy of the withdrawal of tax at any of the 
places mentioned, and particularly of interference with the con^ 
cerns of the temple of Jagann^tb 
As we wish to give both sides of the question, we shall 
quote part of a letter from Mr Wilkinson, Collector of Cuttack, 
dated May, 1833, to the Commissioner of the province, m 
which he states that the opinions in the letter of the Hon ble 
the Vice President in Council have his entire concurrence — 

“Judging from the expenence of the two firet years after the acquisition 
of the province when no tax on piignms was levied, I should th nk that the 

t bolition of it again would greatiy increase the resort of pilgrims to the 
smple at Jagannath, and would continue so long as the Hindu faith is 
looked upon hy the natives of Hindustan as the true religion I am also 
of opinion, that the temple could not be left to the support yielded by its 
own endowmemts, without the Government being guilty of a breach of faith, 
for by the latter part of Section 80th Regulation XII of 1806 it is hound 
to supply the deficiency of them The words are as follows — ‘ Provided also 
that nothing herein contained shall be construed to authorise the resump 
faon of the established donation for the temple of Jagannath Perhaps the 
Board in suggesting the above arrangement considered tbisdonation as a part 
of tlie endowments of the temple Had their recommendation for the 
abolition of the tax been adopted, Government would then have had to pay 
out of its revenue annually, a sum averaging 36,000 Rs as the revenues 
from the lands appropnated to the temide amount to 20,000 Rs only, where 
as the annual disbursements exceed 56,000 An increase m the police to 
protect the persons and pioperty of the larger masses of people that would 
be collected, from their being no check on their resort to, and stay in, the 
town of Pun, would also have been required All this outlay, would have 
been incurred without any return whereas things are now constituted, 
this burthen is saved to the state, and a small surplus is available for the 
repair of bridges, roads, surais and othei useful purposes 
Ko one can deny the bauefril influence which pilgrimages have on 
^riculture, by abstracting large bodies of people from their labors, but 
mey are not wholly without their benefits These masses of Hindu pilgmns 
do not entirely consist of the labouring classes, but comprehend a great pro- 
portion of the noh and idle, who by thus travelling about the country with 
their numerous retinues, consume the superahunhant produce through which 
they pass, and into Cuttack at least introduce a great share of the money which 
18 annually drained from the distnct in lemittances to the General Treasury 

The reader may probably exolaim, on the perusal of the 
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above — “ The estahhshed donatton — like chaos, come again * ' 
But Mr Wilkinson s letter is of eminent service at the present 
time The donation and the pilgrim tax go together It is 
impossible to separate the one from the other , or rather not to 
gain the one firom the other, without loss to the state Lord 
Auckland and time have shewn that the separation has produced 
a considerable annual loss to the state But time has also shewn 
that Jaganndth, as for some years conducted, is gradually falling 
into disrepute , it has also shewn that the act of separation was 
not generally considered as a breach of faith on the part of the 
Go\ernment — Why, then, should we leave the other member 
dangling in the air — the support of an avaricious Eajah, and a 
burden to the state ? 

We asserted in a former portion of this article, that the 
Government, eventually, received a considerable revenue from 
the pilgrim tax We think it but justice to the Hon ble East 
India Company that we should bung the following facts to pub 
lie notice They are recorded in the Vice President in Council s 
letter to the Sadder Board of Revenue, dated September, 1832 

The surplus proceeds of the tax on the pilgrims to Jagann^th 
were appropriated by the Hon ble Court of Directors to the for 
mation and maintenance of a high road from the presidency to 
Cuttack, along which many of the pilgrims travel — and tp 
the erection of surais for their accommodation along the 
road The funds were found to be inadequate for the 
purpose, and the pilgrimage thus became “ a charge on the 
Public finances, rather than a source of income 

Mr Wilkinson, styled by the Vice President in Council, an 
officer of talent and experience, appears to have been the first 
who proposed the present money mode of payment from the 
British Treasury 

In his letter, part of which we have before quoted, he says 
" Should Government deem any change necessary, I would re- 

* commend in preference to any other, the total abolition of the 

* tax and a grant of the donation from its treasury stipulated by 

* Section 30, Regulation XII of 1809, and placing the dis 

* bursements and general control of tlie temple under the sole 
' management of the Rajah of Khurdah However it is my 

* opinion, that it is the best policy to continue things as they 
' are The Regulation above alluded to should have been writ- 
ten of 1806 , and so we have the resumption of the establish- 
ed donation again And it was these very words which chiefly 
prevented that highly respected and talented officer, Mr Mills— 
the present Commissioners predecessor — from acceding to what 
the Hon ble East India Company and Great Britain generally 
wished — the entire withdrawal of British connexion from the 
temple of Jagannath — ^Mr Mills strong sense of justice and 
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that of other high functioDanes m India, (among 'whom we may 
mention the Hon ble Sir T H Haddock,) in this matter, we think 
went somewhat too far for who in such a case, will assert 
that there cannot be continued favour and protection without 
an actual payment of money ? No fledge can he elicited from the 
correspondence * There is no fear of the peace of the province be- 
ing endangered The business al together is a complicated one The 
** pledge has been already broken up into sections these have 
gradually been retiring from the centre, till there is but one left 
The remaining section is perfectly useless , and, besides, 
stands m the way of the march onward to civilization But we 
have made a rather sudden digression from Mr Wilkinson and 
his Honor the Vice President in Council, in 1832 It was before 
our intention to have presented the reader with a “ Statement 
showing the receipts and disbursements of the Temple of 
Jaganndth, from 1810 11 to 1830 31 It is a statement made 
in the most palmy days of pilgrimage — 


Years 

Gross Collections 

Total Cbaiges 

Net Eeceipts 

1810 11 

73,438 

60,793 

12,645 

1811 12 

93,372 

43 578 

49,704 

1812 13 

51,049 

56 709 

4 660 (net charge) 

^ 1818 14 

87,159 

48 674 

38,485 

1814 15 

2,08,620 

72,852 

1,35,668 

1815 16 

63,725 

42,678 

11 147 

1816 17 

60,294 

60 600 

>9,694 

1817 18 

04 020 

52,860 

41,160 

18JS19 

80 051 

46,550 

34,401 

1810 20 

1,65,951 

47,664 

1,18,287 

1820 21 

60,031 

45,203 

14,828 

1821 22 

1,17 559 

47,824 

69 735 

1822 23 ' 

2,33,248 

51,630 

1 81,618 

1823 24 

67 013 

44,715 

22 300 

1824 2o 

74,968 

45,202 

29,756 

1825 26 

2,79,491 

55,662 

2,23 829 

1826 27 

78 806 

47,164 

26,642 

1827 28 

92,363 

46 411 

45,952 

1828-29 

1,29,277 

54,501 

74,776 

1829-80 

1,25,126 

15,759 

1,09 367 

1830 31 

2,16,217 

1,78,511 

87,706 

lotal, 21 

24 37 570 

11,64,440 

12,87 790 


Deduct charge m 2612 13 4,660 


12,88 130 

Annual Average 1,16,074 8 5i,973 6 61,101 


* Government is not hoond by any pledge^said the Board of Bevenne (1845 ) 

This \?aB also the opinion of the Uon ble W W Bird, and hy him so zecoided, in bis 
high official capacity, as Deputy Govemor of Bengal and for a tune, aotmg Governor 
Gmersl of India 
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We now pass on to the admmiatj^tioa of Lord Aucland,* 
to whom we have already alluded in this article It was towards 
the end of the year 1888 that he penned a confessedly able 
minute on the general subject of Jagann^th, though utterly 
vitiated by the old bugbear about the imaginary pledge 

We think we shall meet the wishes of our readers by simply 
giving the 

Resolution of the President in Conned for carrying out the views expressed 
in the Governor General! s Minute 

“ All that remains to be done relates to the temple of Jagannath, which 
had already formed the subject oi a good deal of correspondence before the 
receipt of the present de^atch from the Honble Court of Diiectors, and on 
which the Government of India is in possession of all the general informa 
tion requisite, including the views of the best informed local Officers 
The opmion of the Right Hon ble the Governor General on the mode in 
which the abandonment of all interference with the concerns of the temple 
of Jagannath should be cendueted, was requested by the President in 
Council m Mr Secretary Maddock s letter to Mr Macnaghten dated the 
20th of May 1838, and in the latter part of the present Minute His Lord- 
ship has taken the opportunity of conveying his opinion upon that 
point 

It IS unnecessary in this Resolution to recapitulate the various plans that 
have been proposed for carrying into operation, as respects this temple the 
principle set down for the gmdance of the Government of India and the 
various arg^iments for and against each plan These have been fully dev#^ 
loped in previous Resolutions and correspondence with the Governor Gene 
ral The President in Couucil resolves, in accordance with the opinion 
expressed in His Lordship s Minute, wholly to relinquish the tax on pil 
gnms , to continue the yearly donation now given for the support of the 
temple, for which the faith of Government is pledged, to make over to the 
Rajah of Khurdah and his successors, the entire management of the 
temple, to retain the temple lands, (Satais Hazari Mehal,) m the 
management of the Revenue Officers of Government, accounting to the 
superintendent of the temple for the net proceeds to exact nothing from 
the temple for the support of poor pilgrims or a Pilgnm Hospital and to 
institute, at the charge of Government, a Government Dispensary m the 
town of Pun for the relief of all persons who may apply to it 

With regard to the manner in which the relinquishment of the entire 
charge of the temple into the hands of the Rajab of Khurdah and his 
successors should be recorded, and the obligations of the charge defined, 
His Honor m Council thinks it would be most expedient on the repeal of Re 
gulations IV 1809, and XI 1810 by re-enacting in substance clause First, 
Section 2, of the former, to provide, that the supenntendence of the temple 
and its intenor economy, the conduct of management of its affairs, and the 
control over the pnests, officers, and servants attached to the temple, 
shall continue vested in the Rajah of Khurdah and his successors, who, 
on all occasions, shall be guided by the recorded rules and institutions of tlie 
temple, or by ancient and established usage The supenntendent and all 
the officers connected with the temple will be left, as a matter of course 
responsible to the Courts of Justice for any breach of duty which can be 
made tbe ground of a legal action 

His Honor in Council deems this course preferable to the execution of 


* Governor General, March 1886 
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the deed of transfer proposed by the iUgbt Honorable the Governor-Gene- 
ral , becaiLse the management of the temple is already by Reg vested m 
the Rwah, and the office of supermtendent in institutions of this descnption, 
being by Hindu Law of the nature of a trust no special agreement is neces 
sary to give it that character « and it might be difficult to frame the deed 
of transfer m such a manner as to comprehend the stipulations necessary 
to secure the just nghts of ail parties concerned 
His Honor m Council does not deem it advisahle to associate the three 
Dewal Purchas with the Rajah in the supenntendence of the temple 
Those officers have no title to that privilege , and though they have been 
in direct receipt of the money allowance from Government and entrusted 
with its disbursement, they have discharged their duties under the super 
vision of the Ra^ah, as by law provided Such an arrangement also would 
be open to the objection of a divided authority and responsibiliW, and the 
advantage of having one ackowledged and permanent supreme Director of 
ihe institution would be lost , moreover, as observed by the Right Hon ble 
the Governor General, as vacancies occurred m the office of Dewid Purcha, 
the succession could not by any other means be so fittmgly supplied as by 
the nomination of the Rajah himself and thus the controul of these supe 
nor Pnests would naturally fall into the hands of the Rajah , and then 
offices, as co-supenntendents, would become nearly nominal 

His Honor will he pleased, as early as possible, to complete, m all its 
details, the scheme for carrying into effect the anangements explained in 
this resolution with regard to Jagannath. * 

Here then we have the ground work of the new Act X of 
1840 We shall presently shew the opinion of the Court of 
Birectors on the question of “ pledge ’ contained in the above 
Before us we have a very elaborate document, which furnishes 
the Sudder Board of Revenue with much valuable information 
regarding the abolition of the pilgrim tax In one part of the 
letter we read Much as we may deprecate all personal 
‘ interference with the ceremonies of a rehgion which we cannot 
‘ but look on as of the most demoralizing and degrading cha- 
‘ racter,it is yet in my opinion our bounden dut} not only to tole 
" rate that religion but to provide for its free exercise by our 
‘ Hindu subjects, to secure the due appropriation of the pro- 
‘ ceeds by which its endowments aie supported, and lastly to 
‘ maintain the public tranqmllity in all places to which its vota 
^ Ties resort 

Here we accede fully to the tolefattofiy but not to the 
vtston , neither do we see why we are bound to secure the due 
appropnation of the proceeds 

The establishment of the Cuttack Pilgrim Hospital — a most 
humane and highly neeessary institution — occupied much of the 
attention of the late worthy Commissioner, and there can be 
no doubt that the pilgnms have derived great benefits from his 
philanthropic exertions 

• This document, in manuscnpt, is without date 
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The basis of the Commissioners plan for the abolition of the 
pilgnm tax, according to the orders of Government, was, that — 
‘‘ We should in short interfere not a little more with Jaggan- 
ndth than we do with Bhoban6s6r For the particulars of our 
interference with the latter shnne — which may be summed up m 
the words " protection to endowments — we refer the reader to 
Eeg XIX of 1810 — Proceeding a httle faster in our journey, 
we arrive at a 

Return to an Order of the HonourahU the House of Commons^ dated 
VI th April, 1846 —/or, 

A copy of “ so much of the Despatch sent out by the Court of Directors 
of the Honourable the East India Company, on the 18th day of December, 
1844, as relates to the discountenancing of any connexion of the Company s 
Servants with attendance of devotees upon the ceremonies of the temple 
of Jagannath, and any arrangements sanctioned or directed for the ms- 
contmuance of pecuniary payments towards the maintenance of the idol 
worship of that shnne 

James C Melville 

East India House, %%nd April, 1845 


Ordebed by the House oe Commons, to be pointed, 16th June, 1845 

Copy of a Letter from the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
to the (governor General of India in Council, Legislative Department, 
18tA December, (No 26, J 1844 

Our Governor General of India in Council, India Legislative Letter, 12th 
July (No U,J 1844 

1 From the papers accompanying your letter in this department of the 
l;2th of July last (Ko 14), respecting the temple of Jagannath, we are 
liilly confirmed in our previous impression, that the employment of pur 
barns, or pilgnm hunters, is not sanctioned by the Government and that 
the authonty of the police is never exerted in forcmg the labourmg classes 
to drag the car at Jagannath, oi at any other temple, but always m pro 
tectmg them from any such compulsory service The imputations cast upon 
the Government, in these respects, prove to be wholly groundless 

2 It appears that the records ot your Government do not enable you to 
show upon what specific ground it was stated m Lord Auckland s Minute of 
the 17th November, 1 838 that our promise of the allowance for the sup* 
port of the temple is distinct and unconditional The nature of the 
pledge under which it was considered incumbent upon us to coutmue the 
estabhsbed allowance seems to have been the assurance held out by Sir 
Arthur Welle^ey, in his negotiation with the Mahratta vakils, and by 
Lord Wellesley and the officers acting under hi^ authority in Cuttack, that 
the temple and the Brahmans attached to it should betaken imder the proteo< 
bon of the Bnb^ Government This assurance was m stnct conformi^ with 
bie principles on which the affairs of our empire in Inffia ^ve unjbrmly 
been administered The allowanoe was fixed at 60,000 Rupees per annum, 
but IS stated in the report of the Bengal Government, dated llth March 
1844, to have been reduced to Bs 36,178 12 2, in consequence of the relin 
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qm^ment of the Satais Huzan estate to the temple We are of omxuon 
&at It would be very advisable, according to the suggestion oihredt in the 
same report to commute the remainder of the allowance in the same man 
ner, by restoring any other lands of equal value which may formerly have 
belonged to the temple We desire, therefore, that i4 you concur in tins 
view, you will take the necessary measures for canrmg this arrangement 
into e^ct, and that the lands may be left exclusively to the management 
of the officers of the temple, and thus that the diBcontinuaace of our inter 
ference with its concerns may be made complete 

We are, &c 


(Signed) J Shepheki) 
H. WiLLOOK 
W Astell 
F Wabdbn 
J Looh 
J Mastebman 
W TouNa 


H Shake 
A Galeowat 
A Eobebtsok 
W B Bayley 
H Alexakdeb 
H St G Tucker 


London^ ISth December, 1844 

Our readers, we doubt not, are aware of the impossibility of 
preserving any strict chronological order in a narrative of this 
nature, confined as we are to space We shall therefore make 
no apology for engaging the reader s attention to the considera- 
tion of a valuable document forwarded by Mr Commissioner 
Mills to the Sadder Board of Bevenue, in 2843 
« The Commissioner had been called on by the Board, about 
the middle of that year, to answer certain questions, and supply 
the most authentic intelligence, regarding the temple, for the 
information of the Court of Directors He commences his 
document* with a succinct history of the origin of the temple 
and tax rightly considered necessary for the due understand 
ing of his first argument — ‘^The specific ground on which it 
was stated in Lord Auckland s Minute, that the allowance of the 
temple is distinct and unconditional We shall make a few 
extracts, which the reader will do well to compare with what 
we have already written “ I find, says Mr Mills, “ from the 
^ accounts which were rendered by the officers of the temple 

* for the two years preceding the accession of the Bntish 
' power, that is m 1801-1802, the sum of 97,132 10 15 yta- 
' hunsy equal to Bs 24,283 6 3 in 1802 1803, 87,228-10 10 

* kahuns of cowry, or Es 21,807 2 2, disbursed by the Mah- 
' ratta Government to cover the deficit of the receipts over the 
' disbursements The practice of the Mahratta Government 

* was to have the accounts of receipts and disbursements annu 

* ally adjusted, and to supply the deficiency firom its own 
' treasury This practice was continued for some years by the 

* Bntish Government The cdlowauce, there can be no ques 


« Our copy is dated 80th August, 1843 
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* tion, was considered permanent, though the amount of it was 
^ variable 

The Commissioner then proceeds to bring forward the portion 
of Lord Wellesleys Despatch to Colonel Harcourt — nearly the 
whole of which we have already given — m which he lays the 
chief stress on the words protected in the exercise ojf^ their 
religious duties The reader may remember that we laid it 
on the order — “ Be careful not to contract with the Brahmans 
any engagements which may limit the power of the British 
Government^ dec 

The second clause of the Commissioners document relates 
to the authority under which the established donation for the 
support of the temple of Jagann&th, maintained in Begulation 
12 of 1805, was first granted, — or the period during which it 
may be known to have been received, and its amount 

The Court of Directors particularly wished to know the 
authority 

“ The Governor General in Council, writes the Commission 
er, authorized Mr Melville* to defray the expenses of the 
‘ temple, the date of the authority I cannot trace, but the 
' Government in Council, t were pleased to observe as fol- 
‘ lows ‘ In authorising the Collector to incur the expenses 

* necessary for the support of the temple, it was of course to be 
^ understood that such authority had reference to the expenses 
' incurred for the purpose dunng the late Mahratta Govem- 

* ment 

It IS likewise the Commissioners opinion that the lands 
belonging to the temple never constituted ‘'the only known 
endowments pertaining to it, — in support of which, besides an 
abstract of lands assigned for the use of the temple, he gives 
other resources, under various heads, viz poll tax, custom 
duties, intestate property, &c and upon every Lai Jatri fif 
teen annas We have already alluded to the probable resources 
of the temple under the Mahrattas 

In the following observations by the Commissioner will be 
found in addition to other information, the character of the 
present Eajah Superintendent — far too kindly drawn, the in- 
formation regarding the Purharns, which satisfied the Court 
of Directors, as we have shewn in the letter already quoted , 
and, lastly, Mr Mill s arguments for not discontinuing the dona 
tion — 

“ I consider it my duty to offer a few remarks on the attempt which is 
now being made to set aside the settlement of Lord Auckland The settle 


• In Uie maBOSenpt it is ** the Commissioner ” 
f In reply to the Board s address to Govenunent of the 17th June, 1806 
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ment, masmuch as regards the abolition of the tax has given satisfaction to 
the people, hut this is not the case with that part of the anangement which 
vests the superintendence of the temple in the Rajah of Khurdah The 
body of the Hindu people not only object to the man, who is a pei-son of 
thrifty charactei, and endeavours to limit the expenditure to the lowest 
possible amount, in order that he may appropnate to his own use the 
surplus 

* 1 beg on the part of both the Magistrate and myself as superintendent 
of the Police of the distnct, to contradict these most unfounded statements 
of the Pamphleteer and to state that neither have the Puihams been encour 
aged or protected, directly or indirectly by the officers of Government , nor 
have the Police been employed, direcUy or indirectly in the impiessment 
of persons to drag the car since the abolition of the pil^im tax 

With the Purh arris or Pundahs the Government officers cannot in any 
way come m contact, and as to the impressment of the people I may add that 
the Rajah of Khuidah waited on me last month at Pun and implored the 
aid and assistance of the Government officers for securing the attendance 
of the “ Batiahs oi peisons whose duties it is to drag the Ruths, wluch 1 
peremptorily refused to him It is for the pur^se of obtaining some m 
nuence and authority over these people that the Rajah is willing to take 
the Sataia Hazan Mehals into his own hands and is desirous of engaging 
for the revenue of other laige estates, lus property being now held Khas 
by Government for political reasons 

t The abolition of the tax has without doubt added to the number of 
pilgnms, but in no other respect has the splendour of the ceremonies been 
augmented 

Our interference with the management of the temple secured a sure ad 
ministration of its aSaus and no doubt increased the celebrity of the tern 
pfe among the Hindus, and therefore is its withdrawal unpalatable to them 
However, the withdiawal of our interference has been in then eyes m a great 
measure redeemed by the faith which we have kept in continuing the pay 
ment of the established donation We are bound in faith and in justice to 
pay the established donation foi the support of the temple and this is now 
done m the manner which 1 think is the least objectionable to our feelings 
as Christians , and tiuly has Lord Auckland remaiked “ our pledge was not 
to the individual priests but to the Hindu Pubhc, who alone can release us 
from our obligations 

The plan advocated by some to discontinue the donation and to permit 
the Rajah and Priests to collect in lieu thereof the usual fees, would not 
only involve the violation of the pledge, which has been given to the Hindu 
Public, hut the voluntary contributions would gradually degenerate into a 
source of exaction and oppression to the pilgrims and would create a great 
feeling of discontent amongst our Hindu subjects I 

It IS Mr Mills opinion, then, that so far as human justice 
IS to he regarded, our violation of the pledge seems beyond all 
power of explanation 


* Is the trade of the Purhvris sanctioned by Govemmeut, and is the authority of 
the Police employed to impress tbe labounng classes to drag the car at Jagannath ? 

f Is the superstition of Jagann&th under the arrangements now sanctioned flonnsh 
ing beyond all experience ? 

{ We have copied the whole of this extract from tbe corrected manuscript — in which 
the GommissioneFs corrections are so numerous, that it is difficult for us to do any 
justice to hia language However, his senuments are expressed m the above We 
believe ffiat the whole is pnuted in the * Blue Book 
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This opinion appears to have been of greater weight than any 
of the others set forth in the Blue Book It is curious to ob- 
serve the secret struggle for independence which appears to 
reign among the Bajahs of Ehurdah In the above extract 
we find him willing to take the temple lands under his own 
management to gam influence over the people And to the 
reader, not skilled in revenue matters, it may be well to observe, 
that landed property is said to be held “ Khas^ when under 
the immediate management of the Government OflScers, in con- 
tradistinction to being farmed or leased out to others The 
Eajah, on the occasion of the abohtion of the pilgrim tax, 
wished even to have the rights and privileges of a tributary 
chieftain confirmed m his person, ‘^it being as these jungly 
Bajahs think derogatory to be placed on a level with the sub- 
jects of the Mogulbundi m the plains Pilgrimage to Jag- 
anndtli, among the chieftains of the tnbutary Mehals, is a rare 
occurrence They seem to consider the Eajah as the relic of a 
once despotic power — ^fallen — fallen — fallen > They are not wil- 
ling to pay the large sums of money exacted from them by the 
supermtendent to perform the ceremony at the temple they 
prefer hoarding up their wealth in their own wild lands to ex- 
pending it on Jagann&th, or rather on the Eajah of Khur- 
dah * ^ 

The plan proposed by the Court of Directors for the discon- 
tinuance of our interference with the temple was by no means 
an easy one to carry out In 1844, Es 85,758, were paid m 
cash from the Government treasury, nominally as a pension to 
the supenntendent, but really for the support of the temple 
The collections of the Sattais Hazari Estate, amounting to 
Bs 17,001, were exclusively made over to the Eajah But, with 
the exception of this property, there were no lands of which 
any record was then extant, or of which any trace was forth- 
coming, that had been set aside for the use of the temple The 
Muthdarns were no doubt satisfied with the general confusion, 
— which had been gradually ripening since the conquest of the 
province, — so, of course, they were not very anxious to come 
forward 

In May, 1845, Mr Mills applied all his skill to effect a sato- 
factory settlement of lands on the Eajah, in lieu of money 

Alluding to this matter, he wrote to^ the Sudder Board of 
Eevenue Touching the commutation of the money allow- 

* The timbers for the great Buih festival are annually provided by the B%|ah of 
Duspalla— 4 Cuttack Tributary Mehal “ The sunh treesr says the Head Clerk of 
Puri, << axe supplied by the siurbaxakara of Banp<»e, to whom the superintendent of the 
temple sends the sacred sanders and rags irom the head of the image Jagannatb, aa 
a token of approbatiou.” — History , poye 
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* ance now paid by Government, by the assignment of the 
^ Eevenues of the Eajah's Zemindari, Talukah Delang, Per- 
‘ gunnah Lembai, I regret to state that my own and the Col- 

* lector s endeavours have failed to obtain the E^ah s consent 
^ to the proposed arrangement He opposes it because of the 

* possibility of his becoming a dependent Zemindar, a contin- 

* gency which might follow his ejection from the office of super- 
' intendent of the temple, for any acts of misfaisance , I do 

* not think that we could, with any degree of justice, force such 
‘ an arrangement on him 

“ Yet, continues the Commissioner, the Eajah is not in- 
disposed to accept the revenue of other Mehals, as enumerated 
by him, in lieu of the donation 

At length the money donation was set down at Es 24,600 
Thus was “ British connexion lessened by 11,000 rupees 

It IS useless to trouble our readers with the items which make 
up this total , but it was argued from the account of them that, if 
the present money payment should be discontinued, the British 
Government would still have to make good to the temple, annu- 
ally, Es 24,600, in lieu of sayet abolished and assignments 
on the revenue which have long since been appropriated by the 
state * This, of course, entirely depends on the question of 
" pledge 

At the close of the year 1845, an order was issued from the 
Council Chamber, substituting an annual payment of rupees 
23,821, for rupees 35,768 9 6 

The sale of normal — a sort of holy food — and fees relin 
quished to the superintendent, were deducted from the previous 
annual donation , — and hence its present amount 

The above fees are styled Dhuja Pindtca — those levied 
on articles presented to Jaganndth There now remains httle 
more to be said , notwithstanding there is yet a good deal more 
to be done 

The present superintendent of Jaganndth, we believe, obtains 
annually, at least rupees 20,000 from perquisites and the Satois 
Hazan estate, and nothing would tend to prove in so direct a 
manner the estimation in which the rehgion of Jaganndth is 
really held in Onssa as the backwardness or forwardness of the 

• Letter to tiie Under Seoretary to the GoTemmciit of Ben^^— dated Sth Septem 
her 1845, from the Under Secretary to the Government of India. 

The Governor General m Coimcil,\re read m the above letter, would not accede to the 
Cmnmisfiionei's proposition of purchasing land for the purpose of making over to the 
temple They think that the most reasonable coiuse will be to place the endow 
xnentsof Ji^annaai as nearly as possible on the sune footmg as we found them on 
Uie acquisition of the provmce, and to discontinne the payment of any oum m excess 
of the fhsds as then existing —This appears to hare been the immediate cause of 
the redaction of the donation 
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\?ealthy Muthdans to pay the donation at present afforded by 
Government * 

There can be no question that the most politic plan would 
have been to have abolished the donation with the pilgrim tax 
Even the no very bright intellects of the pilgrims^ at least, 
would have then imbibed the idea — that they gave nothing to 
the Government, — so why should the Government pay money 
for the support of their religion However, the thing has been 
done, and all the appearance of a fixture has been given to it, 
so we must get out of the scrape the best way we can We cer- 
tainly think that it is perfectly easy to get out of it without 
advocating the principles laid down by Machiavelli in his Pnnce 
Yet, from tlie unusual quantity of depravity at JagannSth, we 
are inclined to think that some might agree with that wise but 
crafty Italian, of a dark and licentious age, who deemed that a 
wise and prudent Prince " ought not to keep his pm ole, when 
the .keeping of it is to his prejudice, and the causes for which he 
promised removed In the case of the Rajah of Khurdah, 
certainly, he has not been punctual with us, — so we are not 
obliged to any such stnctness with him 

In a case like that of Jagann&th, we cannot find so much 
fault with these opinions , although, as we have said, they are 
not at all necessary Surely it is inconsistent to disburse sums 
of mone} from the British treasury for the expenses attendant* 
upon idolatry, while efforts are being made for the promulgation 
of education and Christianity among the people 

If we will adhere to the pecumaiy support principle — why 
dram the charity of individuals and societies to keep up the 
source of enlightenment? Almost e\ery Hindu, from the Ra 
]ah to the beggar, is well aware of his security under British 


• Exclusive of this donation— the following sums are 
paid annually out of the Puri treasury Rs 483 12 0 

3,466 10 0 
2,666 10 0 


6,6ir 0 0 

Add to this the annual donation paid to the Supermten 
dent 28,321 0 0 


29 938 0 0 paid directly 

and mdirectly towards the support of the worship of Jagannath The second of these 
xtemsj according to the Author of die ^ History of Puri,^ appears to be the only rational 
one, VIZ Bs 3,466 to the Mohunt of a Mutb, consequent on the resumption of Per 
gunnah Kodbar which had been held rent-free on accdont of offermgs to the idol 
made from it — The reason of the first item, Ra 483 12 says the Head Clerk, is not 
traceable , and we agree with him The thud, Bs 2 666 10, is paid to an Adhi Kan 
* for the purpose of distnbutmg holy food ** to starving and destitute pilgrims, &c 
It will be seen that all these sums depend on the word * pledge Supposing the term. 
Holy Land, extended over half the penmsnla, where would the Briukh revenue of 
the country come from?— The amount annually received by the BaMrmtendent of 
Tagann&th is said to be Bs 46,291 The Head Clerk states Bs 31,006 are actu 
ally expended by the Bsyah— leaving a clear saving of 1^,000 We have heard ^t 
this clear saving is nearer to the avowed expenditure 
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protection That protection is, and has been, earned out to 
an extent never before known in India Is not this enough, 
then, without our paying money to be mis appropnated at the 
stronghold of the Hindu religion, through the wretched avanco 
of a heartless and ignorant potentate 

We would withdraw every vestige of a money payment, for 
the benefit of the Hindu people , we would withdraw it to shew 
that we do not live in a stand still age — but m an age of pro- 
gression , we would abolish the " donation to dispel all ugly 
appearance and the wrong interpretations put forward by the 
Ignorant on the subject of Bntish connexion with Jaganndth 
But, although it would silence, we should not like to see it 
abolished merely to satisfy those who make it their business 
to exaggerate the matter and calumniate the Government 

Let us now briefly touch on the subject of fees previous to 
bnnging our article to a conclusion 

It IS from these, — the offerings , the Satais Hazari Mehal , 
and the muths — that we wish to see the entire future resources of 
Jagann&th drawn 

On the abolition of the pilgrim tax, the right of the Pur 
barns to levy fees was abrogated by the remission of the tribute 
they paid to the Government “ The Pundahs, says a document 
•f 1839, “ will be content with their own gams, and so will in 
• the end the Purharn*? The fee is but a very trifling portion 
‘ of the Pilgrim s expense — for, to use the words m Harrmg 
‘ ton s Analysis, he is fleeced by the pundahs not only of all the 
^ money he brings with him, but of promissory notes for future 
‘ payments Indeed it is a well known fact that pilgnms are 
‘ in the habit of burying outside of the town or leaving in the 
‘ hands of shopkeepers on the road enough to take them home, 
" so well do they know that these extortioners will turn them out 
' of the town naked and penniless 

In June 1846, it appears to have been the intention of the 
President in Council to take “ the earliest fitting occasion for 
the repeal of the prohibition of the collection of fees contained 
in Act X of 1840, “ the object being to restore to the temple 
that portion of its original funds which was believed to be de 
signatedhy the words Fee of fifteen annas on each Lai Jatri 
But the Commissioner of Cuttack deprecated the repeal of the 
prohibition, shewing^ says the letter, “that the object sought 
to be attained would not be thereby accomplished 

It appears that no satisfactory information was obtained res- 
pecting the nature of the above fee, — in short it had “ never 
been levied We do not exactly understand this mystery , so 

* From the Secretary to the Government of India to the Secretary to the Govern 
ment of Bengal, dated me 27tb June, 1840 
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we shall content onrselTes with giving the remainder of the 
President in Council s opinions on the matter of fees It 
' appears that the prohibition contained in Act X of 1840, was 
‘ rendered necessary by the extortion and oppression to which 
^ the pilgnms were subjected at the hands of the Furbarris and 
' Fundahs when the collection of their fees was left to them- 
' selves Such being the state of the case, the President m 
^ Council, upon further consideration, is of opinion that the 
* proposed alteration of the law is not required Of course, to 
abolish the donation, there must be a total repeal of this law 
and any other law particularly regarding JagannSth — a noble 
consummation, the early reahzation of which, we fondly hope, 
the present able Commssioner, Mr Gouldsbury, will not fail to 
urge on the attention of a not unwilling Government 

In the Friend of India of May 1 1 th, and June 1 st, we find some 
interesting matter regarding Jagannath First we are informed 
that Mr Poynder s motion for the discontinuance of the dona 
Uon “ which has been paid to the hierarchy of Jagannath, had 
been earned by a majonty of Sixty six in the Court of Pro- 
prietors On this the Serampore journalist remarked — The 
discontinuance of the donation m obedience to the resolution of 
the Court of Proprietors must, as a matter of justice, be accom 
panied by the repeal of the Act — Act X of 1840 — which 
will place the establishment of Jagannath on precisely the same 
footing as that of all other temples in India The Chairman 
was one of the four who voted against the discontinuance of the 
payment , and certainly faf beyond our knowledge is the proof 
for the assertion — that the Company is hound by treaty to 
continue it ^ 

In the paper of June 1st, we find a very original letter from 
Mr Peggs — yet one written with very good intentions — m which 
It IS stated that the motion for the separation of the Govern- 
ment from the temple of Jaganndth was resisted by the Court 
of Directors Mr Peggs then proceeds to bnng forward evidence 
against the supposed pledge — all of which is very satisfactory 
But he takes away not a little of the charm of all good intentions 
by the occasional use of language more calculated perhaps to 
irntate than to convince 

Our task is now done — That it has been one of intricacy and 
difficulty we think every candid reader wiH admit We therefore 
cannot expect much uniformity of opinion on many of the 
points w© have discussed “ The education of different men, 
their prejudices, their vanous talents and advantages — the par- 
ty spirit, the unfavourable habits — the mere ambiguity of lan- 
guage, will constantly occasion a diversity, a great diversity of 
judgments 
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not be understood as regarding the bare idea bloodshed 
that sickly horror which is felt or expressed by oertain sects modi 
societies of the present day Sueh emotions, while man is 
prone to error and injustice, are quite out of place, and tend but 
to foster the evils deprecated But, looking upon war with its 
Uain of misenes as not unfrequently ihe less ^ two evils, we 
stdl protest against its ever being contemplated except as the 
means of securing the blessings of peace Where any other 
object IS in view, slaughter inflicted is wanton and unjustifia- 
ble — murder on a large scale Of what avail is it tbat the 
insult of centuries is avenged, that the honour of the Bnti^ 
flag 13 untarnished, that another bright jewel is added to the 
crown, or another coloured spot to the map of India, if the 
millions for whose happiness we are responsible are weighed 
down with as much misery and vice as ever ? They are doubt- 
less a patient people, long suffering and of much endurance 
Our ride and the gain it bnngs us are m little danger, compara- 
tively, from internm discontent in Bengal Proper This is the 
seiflsh consideration which we fear has too oi^n actuated the 
Rulers of India Wliere social improvement can be effected 
without the sacnfice of power, patronage or profit, it is not 
withheld , where ihe existence of that power or profit appears to 
be endangered, no expenditure is deemed excessive, no diffi- 
culties are succumbed to, no efforts spared 

To trace out and foreshadow the probable fruits of this prin- 
ciple of selfishness would lead us far from our design I^t us 
hope that our present ruler will regard the claims of the people 
of India upon his time and attention as the first and most para- 
mount, and one not to be satisfied by vague unmeaning profes- 
sions, or a passing allusion in an after dinner speech Let 
him remember that interest and duty point to the same path 
In this day of tnal, to quote an able contemporary, when 
^ institutions and states are sifted and searched to their dregs, 
' and when it becomes a matter of life and death that a Go- 
* vernment shall be able to justify itself to its people, and stand 
^ with a clear conscience before the world, abases become daily 
^ more fatal and their cure mmre indispensable * 
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Art IV — 1 A Dicitonwy t» 8an$kr%i and EnpUsh, de^t^ned 

for the use of private etudenie and of Indian ooUegee and 

schools By the late Rev W Tates, D D , Calcutta, Baptist 

Mission Press, pages 92S 

2 A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, etc By Rev W 

Yates, D D , Second edition, Ihid^, pages 494 

Thrbe years have elapsed^ since the lamented author of these 
two works, having left &e shores of India in search of reno 
vated health, was overtaken by death on the Red Sea, to whose 
keeping his mortal remains were committed until that day when 
the sea shall give up her dead Bom of humble parentage 
in December 1792 at Loughborough, the birth place of John 
Howe, he was onginally brought up for the same trade which 
Dr Carey ©nee followed, but his judicious father (who survived 
him about three years) perceiving that the tsdenta and inchna* 
tions of his son pointed to a different sphere of labour, wisely 
encouraged him to take advantage of all the opportunities 
which Providence might grant for acquiring information At 
the early age of fourteen his mind underwent that change 
which bears the stamp of divine origin , and from that period 
his progress in the pursuit of knowledge was both continuous 
and rapid After struggling with vanous difficulties, he was 
at length enabled, chiefly through the mterposition of the great 
Robert Hall, to enter the Baptist College at Bristol, in October 
1812, a few weeks before he had concluded the twentieth year 
©f his age 

His predilection for the study of languages, which tliroughout 
life formed one of the leading features of his intellectual cha- 
racter, now developed itself more fully than before In proof 
of this It may be mentioned, that he composed an elaborate 
Grammar of the Greek language, including a treatise on pro 
sody This work he must have earned on m secret, for even 
his biographer. Dr Hoby, who was his fellow-student and inti- 
mate friend, appeiurs not to have been aware of it , and but for 
the discovery of the manuscript after the author s death, its 
existence would probably have remained unknown As a 
literary production the value of that grammar may not be 
great, but that a student of divinity should, at the age of 
twenty one, compose such a work, without giving the least 
intimation of it to any of his ihends, is a proof of perse- 
verance and modesty such as we believe are rarely exhibited 
under similar circumstances It appears, from a letter to his 
father, that he had previously ''spent all his spare tune m 
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writing a Greek vocabul^, because as there bad not been one 
published yet^ that he liked^ he determined^ if he could, to 
make one to his own mind It was m the same pains talung 
way that he applied himself to the study of Hebrew, Chaldee,, 
and Arabic 

Whilst at Bristol he was led to form the resolution of becoming 
a Missionary Having previously experienced great kindness 
from Robert Hall, he now wrote to him for advice, and received 
in reply a letter full of encouragement, and marked by an almost 
prophetic anticipation of his future career in India It is 
singular that the youthful student should at first have thought 
of Abyssinia as scene of his labours No sooner was 
this opinion formed, says his biographer, than the library 
was searched for the Amhano scriptures and gfmnmars, and 
closer attention given to the study of Arabic But the Com- 
mittee of the Baptist Missionary Society, to which he naturally 
offered his services, directed his attention to Bengal, the only 
country where up to that time it had been endeavouring to 
plant die standard of the cross 

He l^t Bristol College in the spring of 1814, and after an 
interval of three months, the greater part of which he spent 
at Olney, where he was engaged in pastoral duties, he was pub- 
licly set apart for missionary labour at Leicester, on the Slst 
of August Robert Hall offered up the ordination prayer, and 
It is certainly very remarkable to find Dr Yates twenty five 
jrears afterwords referring to that prayer in the following lan- 
guage — 

“ I shall hereaGier see whether the impression so strongly produced in 
my mind by the prayer offered up by the Rev Robert Hall at my dosigna- 
lon will he reahzed or not His prayer led me and others to feel that I 
diould be removed m the nudst of my usefulness as a translator of the Word 
>f God There was something very like the spirit of Prophecy, both m the 
manner m which it was uttered, ana in the effect whichit produced. * 

In those days it was necessary for Missionmries proceeding 
to India to obtain a special permission from the powers that 
be With regard to Mr Yates,, his biographer says — 

** True to their oft Showed pnnciples of hostility to the religion «nd 
<ingdom of Chnst, tiie Court o£ Directors peremptorily refused penms* 
non for him to go out, although his passive was to be made lu a pnvato 
ship This refusal was repeat^, <ni a second and more urgent but respeotftil 
iippeal There remained, therefore, no alternative, but to take the case 
bo the higher court, and at once ascertain whether in the spirit of the 
aew act, which came in force only on April 10th of tins year, (1614) the 
Board of Gontroul would really ovemde, in this matter, the Court of 
Directors On e^phoation to H M Government, permission was immediate 
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Ij grated,* thus maikmg the depaituie of Mr Yates with one additional 
peeulianty, inasmudi as it was m reference to him that the dispositiiQn of 
government was tested.’ 

Having overcome this difficulty, Mr Yates embarked on 
board the Earl Motra, the oammander of which, Captmn Kemp, 
gave him a free passage Near the Sandheads a tern&i storm 
threatened to destroy the ship, but finally Mr Yates landed 
in India on the 15th of April 1815 When his amval was 
reported, he was once more made to feel the hostihty of the 
Indian Government of that day He was summoned before the 
autbonties, and had to find sureties for his appearance, in case 
the Government should determine to send him out of the coun- 
try What a mighty change has taken place since that time ^ 

It is not our object to give a detailed account of the career 
upon which Mr Yates now entered The first two years of his 
Indian life were spent at Serampore , the remaining twenty- 
eight at Calcutta, with the exception of two (1827 and 1828) 
during which he was absent, having been compelled by the 
failure of his health to re-visit Englmid Nearly thirty years 
of Ills life he devoted to the promotion of the spiritual welfare 
of India He was a preacher to the natives, an instructor of 
youth, the pastor of an English church, and the author of a 
number of school books in Ae native languages Upon each 
of these departments of labour he brought to bear an unweaned 
diligence, an uncommonly correct practical judgment, and an 
unflinching firmness of purpose !&s pulpit ministrations es- 
pecially were highly valued by his hearers Although his deli- 
very was not pleasant and his style not adorned by any other 
beauties than ^ose of correctness and simplicity, yet the depth 
and nchness of his thoughts, and the lucidity of their arrange- 
ment, imparted to his discourses a charm which was greatly 
enhanced by the prominence invariably given to the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the gospel, which are the words of eternal bfe 
His private character was strongly marked by the essential 
adjuncts of greatness, humility, simplicity, and benevolence 
Persons who saw him for the first time, usually experienced a 
feeling of disappointment, produced by the extraordinary sim- 
plicity of his appearance and deportment Unlike many other 
scholars, he possessed great practical wisdom His advice, 
whether on private affiurs or on more public measures, was 
always given in a few words,-— plain but precise , and however 
contrary it might be to the wishes or expectations of those 
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¥;ho had solicited the event almost mvanably confiimed its 
soundness 

That we have not allowed the partialities of friendship to 
lead us to form an exaggerated estimate of the character and 
attainments of Dr Yates, will at once appear &om a single 
document^ which we are happy to have it in our power to insert 
m this place The Missionary conference of Oaleutta oonaists 
of ministers of the Church of England, the Sstahlished and 
the Free Churches of Scotland, the Baptist and the Indepen- 
dent Denominations At the request of the members of this 
respectable body, who from multiplied personal experience had 
the best acquaintance with the departed, the follovnng paper 
was prepared by the Bev Dr DufP, and unammously adopted 
by the conference as embodying a faithful expression of their 
feelings — 

“ The Members of this conference have received with much sorrow tiie 
intelligence of the death of their oldest member, the Kev W Yates, D D 
Their esteemed father and friend having been called from his post of duty, 
in the midst of most important and useful labours, they desire umtedly to 
record their sense of the heavy loss thus sustained by me Missionary body 
in Calcutta, and by the cause of Christ m India. But they would at the 
same time desiie to humble themselves under the mighty hand of God, and 
submit to this dimensation of his holy will, with thanksgiving and praise 
to the Father of Spirits, for all the grace given to his departed servant 
through the trying vicissitudes of life, and for the good hope of eternal 
glory through the alone merits of his Saviour which animated nis last hours 

In order the better to realire the nature and extent of Uieir loss, the 
members of the conference desire to record their umted testimony to the 
rare worth of their departed fnend and brother, viewed m his inoividuaJ, 
somal and professional character 

His individual character was sufficiently marked by many admirable 
qualities He was a man of naturally masculine understan^g , but it 
was an understanding little liable to be warped by partizonship or misled by 
prejudice He was a man of acute discernment , but it was acuteness which 
never degenerated into illiberality or acrimony He was a man of great 
and extensive learning , but it was leamin|f without parade, smgulanty, 
or pedantiy He was a man of genume philanthropy , but it was philan 
thropy without ostentation or vanity He was a man of devout and 
fervent piety , but it was piely removed alike horn the formalities of super 
sUtion and toe ngors of asceticism 

His social character was distinguished hy many estuotiable and attractive 
features To his family he was endeared by his truly amiable tenderness, 
alike in toe conjugal and parental relationship to his immediate fnends, 
by toe gentleness of his temper, toe cheerfulness of his disposition, and toe 
suavity of his manners , and to the numerous circle of his general acquamt 
anoe, by his extreme readiness to oblige, the judiciousness of his counsels, 
toe stnetness of his integrity, and toe sincenty and steadiness of his attach 
ments. He could praise and he could reprove too, as occasion called for 
it , but his praise was without exaggeration and his reproof without aspe 
ntj His chanty never allowed him to think the wmst of any, but the best 
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of all Daeply coBwooua of his own shoit-conmigs, he wo^ not maj^poify 
the inBrmities of others, but pity and pray over them , deqdy senai^ 
his own obligation to the undeserved mercies of God, he womd not envy 
the excellencies of others, but see m them fresh tokens of a Father's love 
Towards Ghnstians of other denommations he was tolerant without Uu 
tudinanamsm, and futhM apd just without bigotry* He could (hscem 
and rejoice m an inward and substantial unity, amid much outward and 
circumstantud multiformity His constot endeavour was practically to 
prove that, m things necessary, there should be unity , m things not ne 
oessaiy, hber^, and in all things, chanty ’ 

His professional character had its own peculiar e:i£cell6ncies. As a trainer 
of youth, a preacher to the heathen, ana the pastor of a flock, he showed 
for& bis works of faith and labours of love, with sUcb meekness, patience, 
and forbearance that he never appeared as a lordly supenor, but rather as 
a servant or helper, ministenng comfort and edification to all around But 
the sphere of usefiflness which, &om the first, he specially cultivated, and 
which, of late years, absorbed nearly the whole of his strength and energy, 
was that of Bible translation In this department of Missionary labours, 
the mantle of the venerable Carey had worthily fidlen on him In his 
varied attainments and achievements therem, he latterly stood alone and 
his lamented decease has left a blank in it, which cannot he immediately 
supplied In this, his own favonte and chosen vocation, his devotedness 
was intense and entire In reference to it, he seemed to adopt and live out 
the saying, that he must never think to put off bis armour, till he was 
ready for others to put on his shroud The unreserved consecration of his 
time, his talents, his leammg, and all, to the furtherance of this noble branch 
of Evangelistic labour m the land of his adoption, he has himself uncon 
seiously but finely embodied in words famiiTar, but immortal, — ^when, on 
heanng the decision of his medical attendants as to the necessity of a tern 
poraiy removal to his native shores, he remarked, with faltenng voice and 
tearful eyes, ** they have condemned me to go home That earthly home 
he was never dostmed to reach Before he had advanced half way towards 
It, bis heavenly Father was pleased to call him to another and better All 
that was perishable of Dr Wilham Yates was consigned to the bosom of 
that ** Eeid Sea, the wonders of which, on the ever memorable night of 
Israel s deliverance, he had so often helped to transfuse into the languagea 
of myriads m these eastern climes , but his imperishable soul, sanctined 
and redeemed through the blood of the covenant, winged its flight to the 
promised land, the heavenly Canaan— 'there to mingle with the adoring 
throng that cease not day nor night to ** sing a new song, the song of Moses 
and the Lamb From that blissM realm, with its glorious society and 
rivers of pleasures, we would not recall him, if we co^d Bather, regard 
mg our loss as his mcalculable gam, would we m the exercise of heroic 
faith desire, m tranquil resi^ation to exclaim, “ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord Bather regarding 
his example as a brmht pattern for us to oopy, in so far as it was m muta- 
tion of Chnst, would we pray to be endows with similar grace to fight 
the good fight,^ that, having run our race and fimshed our course on earn 
we too may be privileged to die the death of the righteous, and our latter 
end may be like his 

In conclusion, the conference beg to express Uieir sincere sympathy with 
their Baptist brethren, who have so excellent and amiable a membco' of 
their circle removed hrom them by tiie present affiictive dispensation They 
^desire also sinoerely to condole wilh ihe bereaved widow and surviving 
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chiklzen May he who is theEatherof thedhtheileBS, and Hii&l»aikd of ihe 
widow, be th^ stay 8Dd support, tbeir son aud theur Bhield ib Hus and 
in the life to come their sure and everlasting portion** 

It would be interesting m itself^ and not altogether unsuitable 
to the pages of this Beview^ to pourtray more in detail the entire 
character of a man to whom India owes so much, but the limits 
assigned to this article forbid our attempting the task, and permit 
us only to talce a survey of his labour in the field of Indian philo- 
logy He possessed a strong predilection for the study of 
languages, which must be regarded as one of the leading 
features of his intellectual nature , and the facility with which 
he mastered languages was proportionate to that predilection 
He learnt Latin m his boyhood, principally through his own 
unaided efforts About the same time he studied Greek, and 
shortly afterwards Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic The kindness 
of a mend enabled him, whilst at college, to acquire the rudi- 
ments of French There his attention was also directed to 
Amhanc, but we do not believe that he prosecuted the study of 
that language long On his arrival in India he applied himself 
to the study of Bengali and Sanskrit languages, to which 
a few years later the Hindi, Urdu, and Persian were added 
During the voyage back from his visit to England m 1828 he 
commenced the study of Chinese, simply for the purpose of 
encouraging a young lady, a fellow-passenger, who was proceed- 
ing to China with a view to missionary work 

The linguist may be viewed as a distinct genus of the human 
family , and that genus again compnses several species Some 
Imgmsts direct their attention pnncipally to the structure of the 
language which they study Their object may be called the 
anatomy of language The infiection of nouns, pronouns and 
verbs, the rules of syntax , and the distnbution of all the words 
among the different roots from which they are derived, afford to 
them a never failing source of interest To such men ihe 
grammar and the dictionary are the principal study They 
may travel over the whole field of literature which is occupied 
by any given language, but their one constant endeavour is, to 
collect from it, as they pass along, specimens to enrich the 
museum of their grammars and dictionaries Such men, who 
may be called philologists by profession, are very useful in their 
w&ys by gathermg together dl the matenals which other men, of 
more comprehensive minds, may turn to advantage for the pur- 
poses of antiquarian and historical or other scientific inves 
tigation 

The second species of linguists may be denominated that of 
readers Their object is to read as many books as they can lay 
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hold of, no matter on what subject they ^at As they proceed 
in their reading, they endeavour to understand their authorSi 
but stiU the reding itself is their ppnmpal aim The com' 
plexion of their minds appears to be much the same as that of 
an English travdler (a specimen of a numerous dass) whom 
we remember meeting at Venice He considered it as his 
regular work to see a certain number of cunosities every day, 
simply that he might say that he had seen them He would 
talk of having gone through a great amount of work,* because 
he had “ done St Mark, the Ducal Palace, the Arsenal, &c m a 
brief space of time The reading linguist, however, is not a 
useless person It is he alone that can give an account of the 
whole literature of a nation, and if he possess an ordinary 
share of judgment and of taste, he will be able to point out the 
works most deserving of notice, and most likely to prove to 
others a rich mine of valuable information 

The third species of linguists is that of wnters These make 
it a point so to acquire a language that they may be able to 
write it with coiTectness, facility, and elegance, either in prose 
or in verse The languages studied by them are for the most 
part dead languages After the revival of literature, the art 
of writing Latin was so highly prized, that numbers of scholars 
applied themselves to it with an ardour, and in many instances 
with a success, almost incredible Bembo and Muretus wrote 
Latin with a facility and elegance which as far as we 
can judge, equalled that of Cicero or Caesar The Scottish 
histonan, Buchanan, took a higher aim , language was not his 
pnnoipal object , but he must have devoted to it an immense 
amount of industry witness his Latin translations of the 
Psalms, a work which will not suffer by a companson with the 
finest odes of Horace In more modern times Hemsterhuys 
and Buhnken have been celebrated for their classical Latin, not 
to mention the countless host of men who have written Latin 
With the facility, though not with the elegance, of a Boman In 
the present day diplomatists study the French, and merchants 
the Italian and other modem languages, pnncipally for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the facility of wnting ^em 

The fourth species of linguists is that of speakers The object 
they seek to attmn, is to be able to speak foreign languages 
Their success depends m a great measure upon favourable cir- 
cumstances They must move in the society of persons belong 
ing to the nation whose tongue they seek to acquire They 
must also possess a mce ear, and very flexible organs of speech, 
to enable them both to seize and to imitate peculiar sounds If 
Ithese speaking linguists at the same tune are diligent readers. 
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and also take paiss to cultivate the art of vntang, they cau 
hardly &il to gain that most valuable advantage of redly beeom- 
ing masters of a foreign tongue But if they neglect reading 
and composition, as many of them are apt to do, they only 
become talkers, never speakers, and their mastery of what they 
have studied, must always be confined within the ordmary limits 
of conversation 

Dt Yates had not exactly a philolo^cal genius Grammars and 
lexicons were to him not ends, but means This is evident from 
the character of all the works of this class which he has written 
His Hinddstam and Bengali grammars are remarkably practical 
and quite free from philosophical inquiries into the structure of 
these languages His Sanskrit grammar, although a more elabo* 
rate work, bears essentially the same character , and his Dic- 
tionary of that language is altogether devoid of etymological 
discussions At the same time it must be confessed that he was 
not much of a speaker of foreign languages We are not aware 
lhat he ever made any extensive use of his knowledge of Hin- 
dustani for the purpose of speaking in public The only 
acquired language which he could spec^ with readiness, was the 
Bengali, and his pronunciation of that was harsh, whilst the 
expressions he employed, though quite correct, appeared stiff, 
because they belonged to a style far above that which is genen^y 
used in conversation 

His chief aim in the study of languages was two fold , first, 
tiioroughly to understand the Bible, and secondly, to become quali- 
fied for translating it into some of the languages of India, viz 
Bengali, Hindi, Hindustani, and Sansknt So far, therefore, he 
may be classed among the writing linguists But whilst princi- 
ple prompted him to aim at this object, his natural inclination, 
had it not been checked and regulated by that noble pnnciple, 
would have made of him a mere reading linguist We are not 
acquainted with the extent of his reading in Latin , but we know 
that he read nearly all the Greek classics, that have escaped the ^ 
wreck of time In Arabic he likewise read through a very large 
number of volumes Only a few years before his death we 
called on him one evening, when seeing a huge book noticed 
that lay on the table before him, he said, “ I am having another 
tug at Arabic , I have begun reading this new edition (in 4 vols ) 
of the Arabian Nights In about three montlis he bad finished 
the task In the same way he read with astonishing rapidity 
&e whole of the Mahabharat in Sansknt ^ These are facts for 
the correctness of which we can vouch, and there can be 

* Theace can no doubt Uiat he read aU the printed works in Somdcril^ which were 
procurable at Calcutta, besides many others m manuscnpt. 
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no doubt that he studied fiengah, Persian, Hindi, and Hindus- 
tani in the same manner We believe that during the vbole 
time of his stay in India he daily allotted a portion of his 
mornings to the study of the Old Testament m Hebrew, and of 
the New in Greek Afterwards he would give some five hours 
to his translations or the preparation of his sermons, &c 
and then, by way of recreation, he would spend the remainder of 
his time before dinner (which he took about five o clock) in 
reading Sanskrit or Arabic, or any other language which he might, 
at the time, happen to have taken up To lus English reading 
he devoted the latter hours of the day 

No one who is at all acquainted with the immense amount of 
work that he accomplished, can fail to be astonished at it The 
secret of his success lay in bis economy of time Each pursuit 
in which he was engaged had a daily or weekly portion of time 
allotted to it , and be never deviated from his scheme, unless 
compelled to do so either by sickness, to which he was much 
subject, or by some very extraordinary occurrence Even a visit, 
which might deprive him of the hour assigned to one object, was 
not allowed to interfere with the preconcerted employment of the 
subsequent hours He proceeded rapidly with every work he took 
m hand , and yet he never was in a hurry In this way it may, 
to some extent, be explained, bow be could read so much, yet 
steadily devote the best and the largest portion of his time to 
objects of greater direct importance and usefulness 

In the department of biblical translation, to which he intended 
that all his reading, as a linguist, should be subservient, he was 
permitted to accomplish a great work He translated the whole 
Bible into the Bengab language , and this version, with all its 
imperfections, undoubtedly constitutes a noble monument to bis 
talents, his learning, his diligence, and bis piety In prepanng 
the first rough draft of it, firee use was made not by himself 
but by the Pundit who assisted him, of that of bis predecessor. 
Dr Carey , but after the first draft bad been prepared. Dr Yates 
had it entirely re written twice over, in order that it might be- 
come a faithful likeness of the original The mechanical task 
of writing was executed by the Pundit, a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence and taste, whilst the translator dictated to 
^m the rendenngs which were suggested to his mind as the 
best by a reference to the original text Whilst the work was 
earned through the press, it again underwent a process of 
manifold revision and emendation, by being once more compared 
with the original, hne for line and word for word, not only by 
himself, hut also by a jumor co adjutor, whose suggestions he 
received with the greatest candour imaginable Be translated 
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Che Kew Testament into the Hindi language, making the Bengali 
Tersion the basis of ^s He also published a revised Hindus* 
tani translation of the New Testament, of which Martyn s was 
the basis The Psalms in Sanskrit appeared in 1889, the New 
Testament in 1842, about the same time with the Proverbs, 
next the book of Genesis with half of Exodus , and finally 
Isaiah in 1845, at the very time of his departure for England 
Of all these works the Hindi Testament was the most imper- 
fect , all the others possess great excellencies, not unmmgled 
with defects His aim was threefold faithfulness of rendering , 
correctness and elegance of diction , and facility of comprehen- 
sion To a very great extent he succeeded , but it must be 
acknowledged that some of his renderings are comments rather 
than translations, and that every now and then some very 
startling blunder escaped his notice This latter fact may m 
a great measure be accounted for by the indifferent health he 
enjoyed, and by the effects which an oppressive climate and 
powerful medicines produced on his mental faculties It is 
also probable that had he translated more exclusively from the 
original, without leaning, so much as he did, upon the aid 
to be derived from previous translations in the same or m 
cognate languages (whether made by himself or by others) his 
versions would have become more accurate than they are But 
with all their defects they unquestionably are remarkable pro- 
ductions, for the most part they express the sense of the 
original faithfully, briefly and plainly, and the idiomatic cor- 
rectness of their diction, (excepting the Hindi) gives them a 
great charm , so that in the history of the Biblical literature 
of India, and of Bengal especially, &ey will always be conspi- 
cuous as the landmarks of a new era, even if they should 
ultimately be superseded by more perfect versions, of which at 
present there la little prospect * 

The Sanskrit studies, which Dr Yates carried on without 
intermission dunng nearly thirty years, were considered by him 
principally as a preparation for that great work, the translation 
of the Bible into the Bengali language, which he looked upon 
as the chief object of his life In bis opinion it was impossible 
thoroughly to master Bengali and to become critically acquaint- 
ed with it, without having previously become familiar with Sans 
krit In this judgment he was right The Bengali language 
IS more closely related to the Sanskrit, than the Italian is to 
the Latin And if the Italian scholar, who can derive his 
knowledge of that language from a literature of immense 

* We cannot refrain from expressing our hope that a separate article of this Beviev 
may, in dne tune, be devoted to Biblicu translations 
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extent and wonderful nchness, which might be thought to 
render it unnecessary for him to have recourse to the foun- 
tain head, nevertheless feels that a thorough acquaintance with 
Latin confers upon him great advantages, how much more 
must the Bengali scholar, — who finds the literature of that 
language to be very limited, its poetry crude in the extreme, 
and Its prose — excepting a few translations from other sources ^ 
— confined to some scores of absurd stories and a meagre 
biography dr two, — be impressed with the importance of studying 
the parent language which is the inexhaustible treasury from 
which the poor, &ough promising, daughter must of necessity 
draw all the additional stores which in process of time she will 
require^ This importance is felt with double force by the 
scholar who wishes to translate the Bible, because all the reli- 
gious terms he has to employ, must absolutely be taken from 
the Sanskrit , and although most of them may be in common 
use in Bengali, yet their suitableness or unsuitableness must be 
tested by a reference to the Sanskrit roots fipom which they are 
derived, and to the significations they bear in Sansknt works 
At the time when Dr Yates entered upon the study of the 
Sansknt language, the task which he undertook, was much more 
formidable than it is at present Dictionary there was none, for 
that title ought never to have been bestowed upon Colebrooke s 
edition of the Amara Kosha, invaluable though it be Of gram- 
mars, only two complete ones had appeared m an English (or 
European) dress, viz that of Dr Carey and that of Dr Wilkms, — 
both of them formed upon the native model, and therefore any- 
thing but calculated to afford facilities to the early student 
No sooner had Dr Yates mastered the general structure of the 
language, than it appeared to him practicable to simplify its 
grammar by casting it into the mould of the Greek and Latin 
grammars generally adopted m Europe Consequently he set 
to work, and compiled a new grammar, — new simply in this 
respect that to a great extent the shackles of the native sys- 
tem were thrown off The first edition appeared in 1820 Dr 
Carey, far from entertaining any feelings of jealousy at an 
undertaking, which might have appeared to be destined to 
supersede bis own labours, cheerfully undertook to read the 
sheets for the press, thereby giving another proof of the mag- 
nammity of his character Some Sanskrit scholars in Europe 
have expressed an unfavourable opinion of the first edition of 
Dr Yates s grammar , and it must be granted that at the pre- 
sent day, compared with the productions of Bopp, Wilson, and 
others, a high rank cannot be assigned to it It is, however, 
but just to state that the second edition, which appeared in 
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J845, about the time of the authors death, is a work verv far 
superior to the first And at the time of its appearance^ even 
the first edition was allowed to possess considerable merit This 
has been acknowledged by Protessor H H Wilson, m a paper 
with which he kindly furnished his biographer 

“ The first work, says Prof Wilson, “ by which Dr Yates bacome known 
to oriental scholars was a grammar of the Sanskrit language, published in 
1820 It was compiled, as he acknowledges, from the works of his prede 
cessors. Dr Carey, Dr Wilkins, Mr Colebrooke, and Mr F(»ter, and from 
the manuscript authorities current in the Bengal school In the plan of 
his work Mr Yates deviated more widely than had previously been done 
from the systems of native giammanans and sought to assimuate his gram 
mar in some greater degree to the character of European grammars The 
peculiarities of Sanskrit, howevei prevented him from pursuing any very 
wide deviation, and his work is not in any essential lespects different from 
other similar compilations Its chief advantages weie its completeness and 
compactness The grammars of Colebrooke and Foster were unfinished 
that of Dr Carey was complete, but of unwieldy and inconvement bulk, and 
too closely modelled upon native forms The grammar of Dr Wilkms was 
of more convenient size, and of a luminous order but it was a large and 
expensive volume, and imperfect in its syntax Mr Yates materially im 
proved the treatment of this subject, and added a useful section on the 
elaborate Prosody of Sanskrit verse The octavo shape of his volume ren 
dered it convenient in use, and it was obtainable at a moderate price — con 
^derations which strongly recommended it to students of the language , and 
notwitbstandmg the competition it had to encounter from the grammars 
of English and contmental authors, it reached to a second edition in 1845, 
in which very valuable additions have been made, particularly m the 
chapters on conjugation ^ 

The idea which Dr Yates endeavoured to realize, of adapting 
to the Sanskrit language the method of European grammars, 
was excellent, but he failed to carry it out to its legitimate extent , 
nevertheless it enabled him to gi\e to his work a lucidity of 
arrangement which the student, even at this day, will seek for 
in vain in other kindred works, however they may surpass his 
in general excellence Bopps grammar, although short and 
remarkably complete, and perhaps the best of all as far as it 
goes (for both syntax and prosody are excluded from it,) is a 
perfect labyrinth to the student who has not become familiar 

• From the some source we derive also the followmg paragraphs — “ Th^ublica 
tions of Mr Yates m connexion with Sansknt were chiefly contined to the dissemmar 
tion of facilities for acqnirmg the language , and the only purely literary work m 
which he allowed himself to engage was an edition of the text of the Nalodoya, a 
Sansknt poem relatmg to the adventures of Nala, and remarkable for its alliterative 
construction To the text he added a metrical translauon, with a cntical review of 
the S 3 ^tem of alliteration adopted for the author and a grammatical analysis The 
Essay on the alliterative composition of the Hindus was previously published m the 
20th volume of the Asiatic Researches The onginal poem, although not destitute of 
poeUcel ment, is an abuse of Use lesonrcea of the San^it language and pedbiaps 
scarcely deserved the labour which Mr Yates bestowed upon it, but his translation 
and illustration exhibit a singular mastery of a difficult subject, unparalleled mdustry, 
and a thorough ihmiUanty with the sacred language and hterature of the Hindus.” 
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y^ith it by dint of long continued reference Wilson s is eve* 
a worse labynnth than Bopp s , nothing can be more bewilder- 
ing, and yet we hesitate not to say that Wilsons grammar, as 
a whole, is greatly superior to that of Dr Yates The capital 
error which has led to all this confusion, is precisely the one 
which Dr Yates endeavoured to avoid, viz an undue dependence 
upon the native models 

Occidental Grammars are usually divided into four parts, 
orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody The Sanskrit 
syntax, so far as it has hitherto been reduced to a system, 
which we believe Dr Yates was the £rst to attempt, is ex 
tremely simple, and infinitely more easy than the Greek or 
Latin syntax The chapter on prosody ought to form, not an 
integral part, but rather an appendix to a grammar 11ns 
also Dr Yates was the first to embody in a grammar 
Sansknt orthography is difficult and will always remain so, 
owing to two causes , first, the compound consonants, which to 
the beginner appear to swell the number of letters m the alpha 
bet to about two hundred , secondly, the rules of sandht, or the 
changes which two letters undergo when brought together 
Such rules are observed, to some extent, in all languages, and 
are tolerably puzzling even in some modern tongues, as e g 
in French, where they materially affect the pronunciation But 
in Sansknt they are reduced to a complete system, embracing 
orthography as well as the pronunciation Thus in French 
the article les is spelt alike in les hommes and les femmes^ 
but It IS not pronounced alike in both cases In Sansknt the 
difference in the pronunciation would be marked by a corres 
ponding difference in the spelhng This principle earned out 
into tlie minutest details makes the chapter on the rules of 
mndh% very uninviting and formidable Now in a case like 
this the difficulty may be greatly increased by a bad arrange- 
ment of the rules, or greatly alleviated by a good one And 
It IS our decided opinion that all the essential rules of sandhi 
may be clearly stated and illustrated in eight pages of ordinary 
pnnt^rovided the grammeirian he able to divest his mind 
of all^he artificial methods resorted to by his predecessors 
3^1 imitation of native authorities 

Etymology^ as a part of grammar, embraces two distinct 
departments , one, the inflection of the leading parts of speech , 
die other, the formation of words, either by derivation or com- 
position The latter department (the formation of words) is 
the forte of native grammars In Dr Yates s grammar, this part 
IS the most unsatisfactory , he was here led astray by his desire 
to deviate from the native track 
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The elucidation of the declensions and conjugations consti- 
tutes the backbone of most grammars , being almost iHTariably 
ibe longest, the dnest, the most difBcult, and the most impor- 
tant part of the whole It certainly is so m Sanskrit, as a mere 
glance at any one grammar will show Dr Yates, we think, has 
succeeded in imparting to it a more lucid arrangement than any 
of his predecessors and followers , but there is a vast amount of 
confusion left even in his work The chapter on thq^ formation 
of the tenses of the verb is peculiarly perplexing, more so per- 
haps than it would have been, had he kept in the beaten path 

At the nsk of being uninteresting, we must here briefly 
describe some of the peculiarities of the native system, especially 
with reference to the verbs Native grammarians have extracted 
from every Sanskrit verb, the few letters which appear to form its 
root Almost all these roots are monosyllables , they are all fic- 
titious, and not a few of them are arbitrary To illustrate the 
native mode of proceeding we may take an example from the 
Latin, say the verb tangere The four leading tenses of this verb 
are tango^ tetigi, tactum^ tangere According to the method 
adopted by native grammarians the root would be tag To this 
they would append some one letter of the alphabet, say to 
show that it belongs to the third conjugation, next they would 
append the letter i, to indicate the change from tag to tang , 
then they would add an s to indicate the change from tag to tig in 
tetigi , and finally they would add an a to show that it is an active 
verb, and not a deponent Thus instead of tango^ tetigiy tactmiy 
tangSrey they would write tag (Zy e, a,) or perhaps as one word, 
tagzisa The appended letters, which are called anuhandhasy 
have each their definite meaning, and if they were few in num- 
ber, they might be an aid to the memory , but as there are some 
forty of these anubandhas, they create endless confusion, so that 
no two grammanans are perfectly agreed as to the meaning of 
some of them We wish they had never been invented 

The division of verbs into ten conjugations la also based on 
a principle totally diiferent to any adopted in Europe It is 
not the diflsrence in the infiection or formation of the dx|i^rent 
tenses that serves as a guide, but the difference in the mode of 
abstracting the root from the Present tense Thus /aciOy fecXy 
factuniyfacire (supposing the root to be facj would not belong 
to the same conjugation with tangoy because fac is obtained by 
rejecting tOy whilst tag is obtained by rejecting the n and the 
0 of tango 

We have purposely adopted a Latin example, in order to shew 
more clearly the total difference of the Sanskrit and the Euro- 
pean systems Who would look out, m a Latin grammar^ 
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for the conjugation of the verbs tag and fao ^ Or who would 
suppose that they could be made to belong to two diflferent conju- 
gations ? Yet such would be the case, if Latin grammars were 
written on the same plan as Sanskrit grammars ^ 

The roots of verbs, however, cannot be banished from the 
Sanskrit grammar As in Greek we mast suppose a root lah^ 
if we would conjugate lamhano, so we are compelled, by necessity, 
to suppose a root similarly formed m most Sanskrit verbs But 
here the arbitrary character of many loots becomes very appa- 
rent There is some difference, in Latin, in the conjugation of 
dare^juvares and amdre , but we should be surprized to had that 
in order to express this difference, the roots of these three verbs 
were assumed to hedoyjuvd^ and amoe^ jet this is precisely what 
Sanskrit grammanans would have done We say this, not with 
a view to propose a new system of abstracting the roots, but 
simply with a view to show that in arranging the Sanskrit conju- 
gations, the native division ought decidedly and for ever to be 
abandoned 

The system which we are inclined to think would be the most 
useful, is closely connected with the nature of the vanous roots , 
and we hope we may be excused if we briefly state it — 

KEOULAR CONJUSATION 

I Of verbs, whose roots end in a consonant 

1 The root remaining unchanged m the present tense 

a The radical vowel being long by nature, or position, as m 
yaeh-att 

h The radical vowel consisting of short a, as in lash ati 

€ The radical vowel consisting of short, t, u, or re, as in nuLate, or 
tu&nti 

2 The root being lengthened m the present tense 

a Without the addition of a new syllable, as in hodhati, or 
hudhyate, root budh 

h By the addition of the syllable ay, as m chorayati root ehur 

II Of verbs whose roots end in a vowel 

1 In n, long or ^ort, as in dharatt, root dhn 

2 In u, long or short, as in savati, root su , arjplavatef rootpfu 

^ In t, long or sbori as m nayati, root m 

djft In 0 , a, a and at, as m glayati, root glai , or trayate, root trai 

This classification embraces all the verbs of the language , and 
consequently might he made to comprehend the irregular verbs 

* We cannot help enter tauui^ a sospiciou that Sanaknt grammar was purposely 
made difficult the Brahmans, m order to deter persons belonging to the mfenor 
castes from attemptmg the study of it, just as the locks and keys of cash boxes are 
coustmoted on a pcuuar plan, m order to baffie the mgenui^ of thieves But 
whilst we confess that we ohensh such a suspicion concenung the grammar, we cannot 
for a single moment entertam the idea that the language itself was concocted by 
designing men Its irregulanties are too natural and too numerous fox that, ana 
after all it is a simpler language by far than the Greek 
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also, Uie more so as their irregularities only extend to a few 
tenses They should, however, be considered separately, in the 
following order — 

IBBSamAB C0NJUaA.T10N 

1 Verbs ending m noli and nite, as knnati * 

2 Verbs ending m mti and nute, as ehinoti 

3 Verbs m which ti and te are preceded by a radical vowel 

4 Verbs in which ti and te are preceded by a consonant 

This scheme gives nmo regular and four irregular conjuga 
tions, instead of the four regular and six irregular conjugations 
now generally adopted Consequently it appears, at first sight, 
to increase rather than to dimmish the length of the chapter 
on conjugation This, however, is a disadvantage amply com 
pensated for by the introduction of luminous order into a dark 
chaos We have no hesitation whatever in maintaining that 
the grammarian who shall adopt this scheme, giving full para 
digms of the nine regular conjugations pointed out above, 
will reduce by one half the difficulties which now appal the 
learner, and will succeed m making the study of the Sansknt 
verb considerably more easy than that of the Greek or Latin 
verb 

In the declension of nouns, the expedients adopted by native 
grammarians have been more extensively abandoned , but here 
also there is still room left for improvement What the root 
is in verbs, that the basts or crude is in nouns, with this im 
portant exception that it is not generally a fictitious word 
There is, however, just enough that is arbitrary in the formation 
of these crudes to have misled even European grammanans 
Nothing can be more clear, for instance, than that the two nouns 
swdmin and vdn aie declined alike, but as the native gram 
raarians have, in their wisdom, chosen to make one of these 
crudes end in a consonant, and the other in a \owel, they are 
classed by all grammarians under two different declensions, a 
process, which, if adopted in Latin, would lead to the separation 
of g}avt8 from grave But generally speaking the ctMe ot 
basts of a noun is formed in a manner which is practically 
useful If a similar process were applied to the Latin language, 
teg would be the crude of rex, mtht of miles , nomtn of nomen ^ 
etc , and no one can fail to perceive at once the soundness and 
practical wisdom of this analysis Whilst therefore wre think 
that a few of these crudes, such as tatt and madhu are arbi 
trarily and erroneously formed, we grant that this defect proves a 
serious lundranceto the mere tyro only, and that as a general rule 

z 
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the crudes ought not to be rejected The declensions might be 
better arranged than they generally are, by the adoption of a 
scheme like the following — 

1 The pnnoipBl declension Example, nara, pJiala 

fl consonant declension 

a The N declension Examples atman, janmatij swawitif tan, 
madhu Conti acted rman, naman^ asthi 
b The 8 declension Examples chandramasj manas (ishtsk, 
chakshush 

c The wttZti/bm declension Examples vach,hant,dc 

3 The feminme declension m a Example tara 

4 The feminine declension in long torn Examples nadt hadJiu 

5 The masculine declension in short t or v Examples girt^ guru 

6 The feminine declension m short e or » Examples matif dhenu 

7 The El declension Examples pitn, hartn 

These seven declensions embrace all the regular nouns And 
most of the irregular nouns will be found to combine, in their 
inflections, the peculiarities of two declensions, in a manner 
which can present very little additional diflBculty The declen- 
sions, if studied in this order, will become quite as easy as they 
are in Greek, and probably more so 

Dr Yates s idea, then, of simplifying the Sanskrit grammar 
by applying to it the method usually observed in the grammars 
of the classical languages, was excellent , and if he was not 
so successful as could have been wished, his want of success 
must be attributed to his not having followed out his idea to 
Its legitimate extent No subsequent grammarian has accom- 
plished this desirable task They have all eschewed some par- 
ticular absurdities of the native system, but not one of them 
has been able to extricate himself from its trammels and this 
IS THE PRINCIPAL REASON WHY SANSKRIT APPEARS A DIFFI 
CULT LANG'UAGE The time Will come, and we hope it may 
come soon, when the Sansknt grammar shall be found a much 
easier book to study and to master than the Greek grammar 

Sanskrit lexicography, in the ordinary sense of the word, is 
of more recent ongin than Sanskrit grammar, but it has already 
attained to a very high degree of excellence And here the 
meed of praise is pre-eminently due to Dr WJson, who m 1819 
published the first, and in 1832 the second edition of his die 
tionary a woric which Sir Edward Byan has justly charac 
tenzed as ♦ — ‘ 

** A work which, while facilitating and accelerating the progress of all sub 
sequent students, can hardly be appreciated lustly, by any who has not 
some experience of this gigantic species of labour When we con 

sidei the multifanous sources fh>m which tlie compilation was to be made. 
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(none of which, with one bnlliant exception, had been before subjected 
to the severe accuracy of European cnticism) — the boundless extent of 
the language itself— the quantity of research often necessary for ascer 
taimng the precise import of even inconsiderable vocables among the 
thousands here enumerated and explained, — this work, so lucid in its 
arrangement, its interpretations and etymologies, must ever be regarded 
as a magnidcent monument of philological skill and industry The ^tion 
of 1819, setting aside the consideration of those additions just now pub* 
lished, with which your suhsequent labours have ennched and nearly 
doubled its value— that first edition alone would amply deserve this 
character Under any circumstances, it would be an excellent and valuable 
Saii^bit Lexicon considered as the first m any European language, it is 
admirable, and beyond all ordinary praise 

Dr Yates bad contnbuted a pretty large number of words to 
the first ediUou of Dr Wilson s dictionary, and he contnbuted 
a larger number still to the second edition He greatly admired 
the work, and had it always lying on his table But deeply 
regretting that the j^arva dorm supellex should prevent many an 
humble student from purchasing it, on account of the high pnc© 
at which it was sold, he resolved to make an abndgment of it, 
which might be published at such a price as to bring it withm 
the reach of poorer students He communicated his intention to 
Dr Wilson, who generously approved of it and encouraged him 
to undertake it without delay Dr Yates, who always was 
jealously careful to give the best of his time to the work of 
God, adopted a peculiar plan for carrying out his intention 
When towards the end of 1826, it was determined that he should 
visit England, it occurred to him that he might sit down to 
the task of abndgmg Wilson s dictionary during the voyage, 
when he would not be able to engage in labours of a ministerial 
character Consequently before his departure he had the San- 
skrit words of Wilson s dictionary copied out by his Pundit lu 
regular columns on the left hand of the pages of five blank 
books These he took on board with him During the voyage 
to England he could not undertake the work, being engaged 
in instructing his eldest son, but on the return voyage from 
England, in the latter part of 1828, he sat down to his task, 
and finished it before tilie ship amved m the Bay of Bengal, 
at a time when he devoted a portion of every day to the study 
of Chinese On his arrival at Calcutta the manuscript, though 
complete, was laid on the shelf for many a long year , probably 
at first because, hearing that Dr Wilson was about to publish 
a second edition of his dictionary, he was anxious not to inter- 
fere with the sale of that, but afterwards, when the current 
price of Dr Wilson’s work had again risen to sixty rupees^ 
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Vr Yates still felt that be had more important duties to attend 
to than the publication of an abridged Sanskrit dictionary In 
1840 he requested a junior co-adjutor m the mission to under- 
take the task , audit was only when this attempt had failed, thsd; 
he^ at lengthy towards the end of 1841, put ihemanusenpt to 
press, correcting, improving, condensing and enlarging the work 
page for page, as it was forwarded to the printer But lest it 
should encroach upon the time he felt himself bound to devote 
to more important duties, he proceeded very slowly, so that, 
when he left India m 1845, not much more than two thirds of it 
were printed, and the same friend who m 1840 had declined 
the task of editing the whole, now felt himself in duty bound 
to comply with his request to edit the remainder Perceiving 
that the work, although containing more words than Wilsons 
dictionary, was yet, in the mam, an abridgment of it, thebew 
editor, after the authors death, felt that it ought not to be 
published without the renewed and written consent of Dr Wil 
son He therefore addressed a letter to that gentleman, enclos- 
ing a specimen page, and soliciting him to consent to the 
publication The following paragraph from his reply affords a 
noble example of that courteous liberabty which ought to 
characterize dl scholars — 

“ So many years have passed since I had the pleasure of communi 
eating with the late Mr Yates, that they have effaced horn my recollection 
his purpose of printing a Sansknt dictionary founded on mine 1 have 
not the least doubt, however, that he did communicate bis mtention to me, 
and that I gave him full power to make what use he pleased of my mate 
nals 1 have too high a respect for his character to conceive it possible 
he would have stated any thing unadvisedly or without sufficient grounds, 
and my concurrence m his plan would be quite consistent with my own 
views and feehngs on the siihject I have never looked for pecuniary ad 
vantage in a^ tbm^ I have done to promote the study of Sansknt , and 
of all hooks, I conceive a dictionary, once given to the public, becomes 
public property, at least to the intent of enlarging or curtailing it, or mo 
^ying Its arrangement 1 have therefore no objection whatever to the 
completion and publication of Mr Yates s dictionary in the manner you 
propose, and 1 only lament that he was not spared to finish his work 
Jlie dictionary will be of use in this country to the students of the East 
India College I may perhaps print an edition of my dictionary in Eng 
land, but it will be the work of sometime, and m the interval such a help 
IS greatly needed, I trust therefore you will make as much progress as you 
can in bringing it out 

The printing of the work was finished towards the end of 
1 846 The following extracts from Dr Yates s preface clearly 
express the motive which had led him to compile it — 

“ It has been justly said that necessity is the mother of mventioiL The ne> 
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cessity long felt of a Sanskrit dicUoxiary, not too large for the band to use^ 
or the pocket to afford, led to the present undertaking The author hav 
mg a class of native youths to instruct, found it exceedingly inconvenient 
to teach, without being able to refer the young men to a dictionary , at 
the same time he knew &at it was impossihle for them to supply themselves 
with one, as all they possessed in the world, would not realize much, if any, 
moie than fifty Buoees the lowest price at which Wilsons diotiionai^ is 
now selling Nearly all the native youths who study the English and San 
sknt, are students of a similar descnption The mam object of this 

work, therefore, was to bring the quarto of Wilson s dictionary to the octavo 
foim, without diminishing the size of the type or the number of the words 
This has been effected and a little more , for while the number of the words 
has been mcreased, the number of the pages has been a little reduced 

It IS confidently hoped that the present performance will not in the small 
est degree mtenere with Professor Wilsons valuable dictionary, being 
intended simply to supply the wants of those who ore not able to purchase 
it That work is so much fuller m its interpretation of words, and so much 
more satisfactory m its account of their denvaUon, that every scholar who 
can afford it will wish to have it m his possession ’ 

The number of additional words inserted by Dr Yates some 
what exceeds two thousand , with this exception his work is, 
what It professes to be, an abridgment of Wilson s The refer 
ences to the grammar, however, are all based on bis own gram 
mar, a peculiarity which cannot surprize any one, althougli 
those who follow another system, may find it somewhat incon- 
venient 

If we may be permitted, now to offer an opinion upon 
the present state of Sanskrit lexicography, we would at once 
express our unmeasured admiration of Dr Wilson s work, not 
because we consider it as perfect, but because it appears in 
credible that he should have been able to produce one that 
answers the purpose so well It may be characterized as an 
infant Hercules The traces of youthful imperfection are nu 
merous and obvious , but they are infinitely less, both in num- 
ber and importance, than might have been expected 

The two pnncipal native productions, which may be consi- 
dered as preparations for a dictionary, axe, the vocabulary of 
Amara Smgha (which is commonly cdlled the Amara Kosha), 
and the Dhatupatha, or list of verbal roots given, with certain 
vanations, in the native grammars The work of Amara Smgha 
IS, properly speaking, only one of a numerous class, but so 
superior to the rest as to have echpsed them entirely It 
contains no verbs whatsoever , and is in reality a metrical 
vocabulary, such as may be found (m prose) in most gram- 
mars of modern languages It is divided into several parts, 
first the woida are grouped together under different classes 
descnptive of their meaning , as, mythological names , geogra- 
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pineal, statistical terms, &c Next they are arranged mth a 
reference to certain grammatical peculiarities, as their final let- 
ters, their gender, &c In 1807 Mr Colebrooke published a 
cntical edition of this vocabulary, which at the time was very 
valuable, because in it the meanings of the words were briefly 
given in Enghsh, and important notes appended to the text 
This work was subsequently honoured with the title of a San- 
skrit dictionary, which is evidently a misnomer , for it is no 
dictionary at all, although it must be acknowledged to have 
been a useful substitute for one, and an important contribution 
towards the preparation of a real dictionary, containing, as it 
did, nearly twelve thousand words, explained by one who may 
justly be called the pnnee of Sanskrit scholars 

Among the native lists of verbal roots (dhdtupathas) there 
is none which can claim such decided pre-eminence, as belongs 
to the work of Amara Singha among vocabulanes But the 
substance of the best of them was given at length in the earlier 
Sanskrit grammars, as for instance in that of Dr Carey, and 
It has recently been embodied in a noble work by a European 
scholar of distinguished eminence. Professor Westergaard of 
Copenhagen His Radices Lingum Sanskrita are a list of 
verbal roots, arranged on the same principle as the native dba- 
tupathas , but in all other respects as superior to them as the 
diamond is to a common pebble He has appended to each 
root an account of all its compounds, and endeavoured to ar- 
range the meanings philosophically , proving each meaning by 
select examples from classical authors, many of which we have 
verified and found to be perfectly accurate This book is a 
piece of first rate workmanship , and will prove of infinite value 
to the future lexicographer It is not without its imperfections, 
but Its excellencies are truly astonishing Unfortunately neither 
Professor Wilson nor Dr Yateswereabletoavail themselves of it, 
as it only appeared a few years since, and in fact was not to be 
procured m this country till qmte recently 
A dictionary based upon the Amara Kosha and the Bhdtu- 
pdthas alone, merely combining the words given in both, would, 
thirty years ago, have been hmled as a noble accession to the 
previously existing means of studying Sanskrit But Dr Wil- 
son s dictionary^ which appeared about that time, must have 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations of all who were in 
any way acquainted with the infantile state of lexicography It 
embodied ^ the information deposited in the different native 
vocabularies Instead of some 20,000 words, it contained nearly 
double that number, and the explanations of them exceeded in 
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fulness all that could have been reasonably hoped for The 
second edition, published in 1882, contains nearly 60,000 words, 
and 18 in all other respects a great improvement upon the 
first The author, it is true, was aided by a staff of native 
assistants, who compiled verbal indexes to the most celebrated 
Sanskrit books , but native pundits are so notonously superfi- 
cial and inaccurate, that it is always necessary to look very sharp 
^ter them in every thing which they profess to do , and the 
mere labour of this supervision, to so great an extent as must 
have been required, undoubtedly was immense In short wo 
cannot sufficiently admire the skill and industry, ^y which the 
author succeeded to produce, from such matenals and with 
such aid, a work of so great ment as his dictionary is uni- 
versally acknowledged to possess 
The achievement performed by Dr Wilson in the field of 
Sansknt lexicography commands the admiration of competent 
judges as much as the passage of the Alps effected by Hanni 
bal commands that of military chieftains Yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that the roads across the Alps, constructed by Napoleon, 
are vast improvements upon the track which Hannibd left behind 
him In like manner it can be no disparagement to Professor 
Wilson (and certainly we do not mean it to be a disparagement,) 
if we express a hope that some future dictionary may become a 
great improvement upon his , for it has many imperfections, 
which should be avoided hereafter 

In point of completeness^ as regards the number of words, it 
must be acknowledged that it leaves httle more to be desired 
It IS true that Dr Yates has added some two thousand new 
words, but not a few of them are compounds of such a descnp 
tion, l^at the omission of them would not have been a great loss 
The facility with which compound words can be formed and 
explained, and the outrageous length of some of these cenitpe 
dalta rather than sesqmpedaha verlay make it a matter of 
absolute impossibility to supply a complete dictionary 
It IS the arrangement of the words, both in Professor Wilson s 
and m Dr Yates s dictionary, that is particularly unsatisfactory 
There are two princii^es of arrangement which a lexicographer 
may adopt He may give all the words in their alphabetical 
order, ai^r the method usually adopted m dictionaries of mo 
dern languages, which offers great advantages to the ordinary 
student Or the words may be arranged etymologically , only the 
radical or pnmary words following each other m alphabetical 
order, whilst under each pnmary word all its derivatives and 
compounds are enumerated This latter pnnciple was first adopt- 
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ed in Europe^ we believe, by Stephen in bis Greek Thesaurus, 
of which Scapula made a celebrated abridgment It has been 
followed in the majonty of dictionaries of the so called Semitic 
languages, viz , Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic 
Now there are two descriptions of persons to whom a dictionary 
arranged on the etymologiced principle is far more acceptable 
than any other The poor school boy who has to commit to 
memory the vocabulary of an unknown tongue, finds it much 
more easy to remember words that are arranged etymologically 
than words that are arranged alphabetically If therefore the 

good old plan of making boys learn a Latin or a Greek dictiona- 
ry by rote, is not to fall into desuetude , or if incipient Sanaknt 
students are not to be debarred from this best of all methods of 
learning the language, it will be the dictate of kindness, or 
rather of justice, to furnish them with compendious dictionaries 
of a description which presents comparatively few difficulties 
The other class of persons to whom an etymological dictionary 
is more satisfactory than any other, is that of thoughtful and ma 
ture scholars Such an one was Henry Martyn, who described 
Golius s Arabic dictionary as not only the best Arabic dictiona 
ry, but the best of all dictionaries, undoubtedly on account of 
its etymological arrangement Now m the case of the two 
Sanshnt dictionaries referred to we blame them not, because they 
are alphabetically arranged For Dr Yates s purpose the alpha- 
betical arrangement was the best , and it would ha\e been impos 
sible for Dr Wilson to have given to his work an etymological 
arrangement, without delaying its appearance for many years 
We blame both these dictionaries, because their arrangement is 
neither alphabetical nor etymological, but a medley of both 
The verbs are all arranged on the etymological principle, and all 
the other parts of speech on the alphabetical principle If our 
Latin dictionaries were similarly arranged, we should have to seek 
for collectxOy dtltgenh^ ehgans^ tntellectus, negligentia, selecttOy Ac 
in their usual places under their initial letters , but m order 
to find colhgoy dthgo^ eligo^ tnfelhgo, neghgo, sehgOy we should 
have to look out for lego^ where our information concerning 
these compound verbs would have to be fished out from an 
article like the following — 

Lego^ legi, Uotum, 3 To pick up or out, to pick one s way along , to read 
With eon, to collect, with ae, to make a choice, with d% or dts, to love, 
with ex, to choose , with inter, to understand , with ne ( negUgo ), to neg 
lect, with se, to select * 

This IS precisely the manner m which derivative and com 
pound verbs are explained by Sanskrit lexicographers, and 
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no one vill deny that it would be uneatis&ctory^ even if the 
arrangement were wholly based upon the etymologieal princi- 
ple, and that it is much more so in dictionanes professedly 
alphabetical The lexicographer who shall attempt to intro- 
duce a new plan here, will meet with some difficulties, and 
will have to exercise considerable courage Many of the diffi- 
culties, however, have been removed by the industry of 
Westergaard , and although he has followed the usual arrange- 
ment, yet it will not be found impossible to exchange it 
for a better one In an alphabetical dictionary it would be 
desirable to introduce tlie verb itself, in the 3d person smg 
of the Present, rather than the fictitious root The latter 
need not be wholly omitted , it might be simply inserted with 
a brief reference to the real verb appended to it, thus, ^n, see 
harati This expedient would obviate every possible objection, 
whilst the learner would in most cases find it as easy to ab 
stract the Present tense as the root, from any given form of a 
verb which he might meet with in reading And whilst it might 
appear strange to introduce a word mnhn^ it could not appear 
out of place to introduce mnharaii 

We beheve it is Professor Wilsons intention, if his hfe be 
spared, to pubhsh a dictionary on the etymological plan 
The appearance of such a work will be hailed with dehght by 
every Sanskrit scholar , and if an alphabetical index should be 
added to it, it will prove an invaluable auxiliary to the student 
of any modern Indian language For whether the Sanskrit be 
viewed as the mother tongue* of most of the Indian languages 
(excepting Urdu) now spoken to the north of Madras, or as the 
most cultivated sister of all the languages spoken from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comonn (including Ceylon), the great fact 
that It 18 closely related to them all and throws light upon 
them all, remains equally certain and equally important If 
therefore such a dictionary were once published, it might serve 
for the basis of a polyglot lexicon, such as Dr Carey once 
projected, of the pnncipm modem tongues of India, the Ben^- 
gali, the Hindi, the Mahratta, the Telinga, &c Supposmg every 
page of this polyglot lexicon displayed five columns, one on 
the left for the Sanskrit, the next for the Bengali, another for 
the Hindi, &c in which all the words which correspond with 
each other were placed side by side, so as to show at once the 

* This 18 ibe view we take of most decidedly We cannot comprehend how an^ 
one who really haa stndied Sanslmt, especially ita Epic poems, can bdieve it to be 
a mode langnage, which was never spoken 
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same word (or its representative) naturalized in the five 
different languages^ the vrhole would not merely be interesting 
as a literary cunosity, but eminently useful for practical pur- 
poses The modern languages would throw light upon the 
Sanskrit,^ whilst the surest or rather the only sensible method 
of ennc^ng them with new indigenous words would become 
manifest at a single glance 

In such an etymological lexicon it would also be desirable to 
point out the great similanty which exists between many 
Sanskrit words and their equivalents in the Greek, Latin, 
German, Hebrew, and other languages In many Hebrew words 
the similarity to Sanskrit is self evident And the number of 
Sansknt words which appear again, with slight modifications, in 
Greek, Latin, and German, is very large indeed, as the merest 
tyro may perceive Now it would be interesting to point out 
all these analogies m an etymological lexicon , and we trust the 
lime may come when the attempt shall be made Is it pre 
sumptuous to offer the suggestion that the preparation of such 
a lexicon might with great propriety be undertaken by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal? Would not such a work be a 
suitable monument to the memory of its illustrious founder ^ 

In the preface to the second edition of his dictionary, Pro 
fessor Wilson himself acknowledges that in the first the meanings 
of words were arranged in a very unsatisfactory manner, and ex- 
presses a hope that this great defect has to a certain extent 
been remedied in the second The improvement is, indeed, 
very great, quite as great as could have been expected, 
but much yet remains to be done in this department It is 
with regret that we feel bound to state, that in this part of his 
work Dr Yates has not even kept pace with his predecessor 
His endeavour to be brief has often led him to stnng the 
meanings together m an unphilosophical manner, where they 
had been better arranged by Wilson Every one who has oc- 
casion frequently to consult a dictionary, especially one of a 
dead language, knows that a judicious arrangement of the va- 
rious meanings constitutes the real value of a lexicon Perhaps 
no lexicographer has ever been so distinguished jn this respect 
as Gesenius in his Hebrew dictionaries One cannot turn up 

* The modem Greek language throws considerable on several passages m 
the New Testament, which, o&erwise would have remaineasomewhat obscure Thus 
the phrase rendered The kingdom <if heaven auffereth violence^ becomes clear when 
Tended, according to the modem Greek idiom, The kingdom of heaven u preenng on 
oT haitentng on 
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tn tJiem any word of importance, without being stnick with the 
beauty of the philosophical order m which the meanings are 
arranged by that prince of lexicographers It must be acknow- 
ledged that his task was easier than that of the Sanskrit lexioo* 
grapher The Biblical Hebrew is a language which does not 
even contain 10,000 words, and one volume of moderate size 
embraces the whole of the literature which requires to be illus- 
trated , whereas the words of the Sanskrit language are count- 
less, and the field of its literature is interminable But there 
can be no doubt whatever that if Gesenins had undertaken the 
task of writing a Sanskrit dictionary, he would never have al 
lowed It to see the light of day, until he should have introduced 
something like philosophical order in all his interpretations of 
words In Dr Wilson s dictionary, and still more in Dr Yates s, 
the apparent order is frequently a mere jumble As an exam- 
ple wo may adduce the following from Wilson — 

Samaya Time Oath, aSirmation by oath or ordeal Establxehed moral or 
ceremonial custom Demonstrated conclusion Agreement, covenant, con 
tract, bargain Engagement, appointment Oi^er mstruction Sign, 
lunt, indication Brebgious obligation or observance Leisure interval, op 
portunity Season, fit or proper time for anything Speech, declaration 
Limit, boundary End of trouble or distress 

This really is a mere lumble of meanings Let us now at- 
tempt to arrange them philosophically We do so with great 
diffidence, but we venture to express the hope that the follow 
ing senes will be acknowledged to exhibit a better order — 

8<maya (Literally coming together ) Coming to an agreement , cove 
nant contract, bargain, indication hint sign, instruction, declaration, 
speech , demonstrated conclusion, oath, afSrmation by oath or ordeal Ap 
pointed or fixed time time m geneial leisure, interval, opportunity, season, 
fit or proper time for anything Appointed act, observance, custom, ceremo 
ny Term , end of trouble , limit, boundary , conjuncture 

The word Samaya, which we have chosen, is one of frequent 
occurrence, and presents no extraordinary difficulty It is there 
fore a fair specimen, by which to illustrate the defect we are 
desirous of seeing remedied in future dictionaries 

Not unfrequently two different words are introduced only 
once, because they happen to be spelt alike An example of 
this is the following, fidso taken from Wilson — 

Sa^fjana Of good family well bom Respectable, reputable, good, virtu 
ous Arming, putting on armour Dressmg, preparing Neut A guard, 
sentry, picquet A ferry Fern Caparisoning an elephant Dress, decora 
tion Amnng, accoutiing 
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This should be exchanged for ilie following 

(1) Savona Of good family, well bom Bespeotable, reputable, good, 
Tutuous 

(2) Sc^jana Aocoatnng, cm amomr, dressing, 

Neut A guard, seutr^, pioquet, fe^ AoecmtHng, (uq^ansozimg an 
elspbaati dxess» decoration 

The two words are uo more the same in Sanskrit, than the 
word fuller is the same in the two following phrases d fuller 
account, mA, The fuller e field 

We feel also compelled to state that in a good Sansknt die 
tionary, adjectives and substantives should be kept more dis 
tinct than they now are We know that it is not always possible 
to keep them apart, but it might be done to a very great extent 
with ease and advantage, provided the lexicographer could be 
prevailed upon to divest himself of the system of native gram 
marians which scarcely recogmses a difference between sub 
stantives and adjectives If Latin dictionaries were written 
after the fashion of Sanskrit dictionaries, we should find articles 
bke the following — 

Fades, adj Ugly» nesiy neut (em) An alhanoe 

Piwntw, 1,2 s m A fist / A fight, battle 

Bdlusa,um,9d] Fine, witty n War 

This 18 not a caricature, but a fair exhibition of defects which 
exist in both the Sansknt diotionanes which have hitherto been 
published And wehonesdy affirm thatwe make these statements 
solely in order to show the necessity of improving them 

We hopethatm process of time some future lexicographer will 
do for the other parts of speech what Westergaard has done for 
the verbs He has not only arranged their meanings philoso- 
phically, but also given examples of their use and construction 
in the shape of quotations from vanous authors It is true that 
his meanings are often expressed somewhat vaguely, because 
m Latin, and that they are rather too meagre , and lus quota- 
tions do not take so wide a range as could be desired £ut 
his work is nevertheless most admirable, and will prove of great 
advantage to all who may succeed him Our wishes cannot be 
fidfillc^ in a short period of time Dammius made a concord- 
ance of Homer, and Passow prepared pretty complete verbal in- 
dexes of several Greek classics, in their chronological order , 
hut death surprised him before he had accomphshed one half of 
the work which he had chalked aut for himself , and we are not 
aware that there exists even at the present day a Greek lexicon. 
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such as It was his intenhon to present to the world Consequent 
ly we may expect a very long period to elapse before we shall 
have Such a Sanskrit lexicon as scholars would wish to possess 
For who will take the trouble of preparing a complete verbal mdex 
to the Mahkbh&rataorthe Bamkyana, simdar to Dammius con- 
cordance to Homer, or even similar to the Index Yirgilianus which 
fills the 4th volume of Heyne s edition ? But idthongh such 
expectations may never be fully realized, yet it may prove nsefiil 
to keep in view the desirableness of great improvements The 
cntical study of the modern Indian languages must necessarily 
prove a Sisyphus s task, laborious in the extreme, and yet always 
endmg in disappointment, until we shall possess a good San- 
sknt grammar anda good Sanskrit lexicon, both of which we must 
yet number among the desiderata Scholars living in Europe 
who study Sanskrit simply for its own sake, may not feel very 
keenly the inconvemences arising from the want of these two 
works But scholars hving in India, who wish to use the San 
skrit language as the key to Hinduism and to the modem Indian 
languages, are sorely discouraged by the great difficulties which 
still unnecessarily obstruct their path 
In the meanwhile it would be sheer ingratitude not to admire 
the surpassing ments of Professor Wilson, and the humbler, 
though not less useful achievements of Dr Yates, — men who 
have not only themselves surmounted the greatest obstacles, 
but also removed them for ever out of the way of others 
If their immediate successors should be able to accomplish 
one half of what they have done, the next generation will 
find the study of Sanskrit nearly as easy as that of Latin 
And although Sanskrit literature, as a whole, may justly be 
called a splendid monument of human folly rather than of 
human wisdom, yet the study of it must always be considered 
as important by all who wish to become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed widi the languages, the opinions, thC habits, the character, 
and the religion of the hundred millions who inhabit India 
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Art V — General fr$nc$j?ies and scheme of tnsifuetion and of 

dtsciphne to he adopted tn Brighton College^ by the Rev 

Pnnctpaly Arthur J Macleane Brighton, 1847 

Amongst the admitted inconveniences of a protracted resi 
dence in the East^ separation and the disunion of domestic 
ties with most of our readers, will be regarded with the deepest 
honor We can all readily bear witness to the manifold ills 
and vexations of India, great and small, connected with the 
heat and glare, the dust and confinement, the petty annoyances 
of the insect race, the destructive moisture, the obtrusive 
reptiles, and worst of all, the slow, midnight, wasting fever, and 
the quick, mysterious pestilence that walks in the noon day, 
and defies the power of science But if we escape the heavier 
of these visitations or know them hut as transient and occasional 
evils in our path, we can, after practice, afford to laugh at the 
remainder Habit reconciles us to almost all the minor calami 
tms to the discordant cries of the feathered or four footed 
races to the unceasing murmur of the native bazar, the barhar 
ous attempts at music, and the irritating bite of the pertinacious 
musquito We find a remedy for almost everything in patience 
But “there is no remed\, says the Hindu poet, “ for a soul 
wounded by the sharp sword of separation, and many Indian 
residents are forced to acquiesce m the truth of this moral, 
dunng some penod or other of their stay in the East The ad 
vantages of improved communication have, however, done won 
ders for us The days are past when Shore could twice leave 
his wife behind him, from a sheer dislike to expose her to the 
discomforts of the voyage Our ladies and our merchants 
avail themselves of our monthly steamers with less hesitation 
than, three generations ago, they would have undertaken a 
voyage from Leith to Blackwall The Bav of Biscay, is probably 
the worst feature in the ]ourney The Nile packet and the 
canal boat are fraught with troubles of no greater magnitude 
than many must have endured m a crowded Rhine steamer, 
or m a lumbering French diligence and the fancied perils 
of the desert are transformed into the unpleasant reality of a 
jolting of some eighteen hours duration, m the inside of 
a regular London built van There is neither romance nor 
dangei in the overland trip, and Indian wives and children, re 
turn home, re embark, and are landed at Garden Reach, or 
Bombay Harbour, with far more regularity and with less of 
hope disappointed on the part of the expectants, than a hun- 
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Its history is comprised in fierce Parliamentary attacks^ and heavy 
onslaughts^ directed against the Ministerial partyi under the 
pretence of attacking Lord Torrington We have so recently 
discussed the merits of this question^ that we have now 
only the result to chronicle Lord Torrington was accus- 
ed of tyranny and the only proof, brought forward, was, that he 
did not believe Ceylou to be quite so far advanced in the career 
of civilization as Paris, or that the abolition of the punishment 
of death for political offences was expedient He was ao 
cused of gross dereliction of duty and the assertion was sup- 
ported by evidence that he had suppressed a rebellion, and saved 
the European residents from massacre Lastly, he was accused 
of exciting the rebellion by the imposition of taxes, which had 
been ordered by the Colonial oflSce, and of shooting a Bud- 
dhist pnest in his robes, instead of shooting him naked Lord 
Torrington was acquitted of every charge save one, by no means 
the least important, viz that he had been a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber , and the records of the island have ever since exhibited 
a picture of progressive improvement The expenditure has 
been reduced by £34,000 , and the Governor has announced his 
hope of being able to effect still further reductions The ex 
penditure, however, is still far too large The Honourable 
Company, within whose territories Ceylon geographically lies, 
would certainly govern the island for £200,000 a year, and re 
lieve It at once of its ornamental Governor, and burdensome 
Military Staff A Brigadier would govern the Military depart- 
ments of Ceylon , and four Commissioners for the four districts, 
with their assistants, would be found to be much more useful 
than the present costly establishments The characteristic of 
Ceylon, during 1849, has been profound quiet , the island can 
scarcely be said to have presented a single event worth re 
cording — unless the dull squabbles of the colonists, and the 
duller diatribes about them in the local press, may be deemed 
such 
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Art V — 1 Samachar Darpan Serampore 1818 

2 Sambdd Kaumadi Santkrtt Press 1821 

3 Brahman Sebadu Calcutta 1821 

4 Samachar Chandrtha Calcutta 1822 

5 Banga Dut Calcutta 1829 

6 Gydnaneskwan Calcutta 1831 

The publication of Elliot s Muhammadan Historians of India, 
and of Du Tassy’s History of Hindustani Literature, together 
with other valuable works of a similar class issued of late 
years, indic'ites that a taste is springing up for Bibliographical 
studies, and that the statistics ot Literatuie are considered to be 
worthy of investigation, even in this age so fond of seeking after 
mere material objects In this field, as in others, France and 
Germany have taken the lead What works has England ever 
produced of a Bibliographical kind, equal to the writings of 
Mabillon and the Fathers of St Maur ^ 

While notice has been taken at different periods of Sanskrit 
and Arabic Works, very little attention has been paid to a history 
of the rise and progress of the different Vernacular Literatures 
m India We should be glad, for instance, to see a synopsis 
and sketch of the books published in Tamul, Canarese, and 
Mahratta. Monsieur du Tassy has supplied the desideratum 
for Hindustani , and we are glad to learn that his work is being 
translated from French into Urdu, it will form as excellent 
a guide for the study of Hindustani, as Horne’s Introduc- 
tion does for Biblical pursuits We purpose in the present 
article to take a cursory range over the state of early 
Bengali literature, particularly with reference to the periodical 
press, which is indirectly exeicising a considerable influence 
on the Hindu mind, we shall also give a short notice of 
Bengali works, punted previously to the era of the Bengali 
Ifewspapers 

It IB difScult to gam any precise information respecting the 
language that was used at the Courts of Gaur and Nadiya, 
— nor 18 this surprising, when we reflect on the cloud of 
obscurity, that hanga over the ancient history of Bengal 
It IS true we have certain landmarks. Dacca and Satgan 
flourished, as commercial emporia, in the days of Pliny, 
Gaur, according to Bennel, was the capital of Bengal, 750 
B C , Tamluk, or Tamrahpta, was the Benares of Budhism 
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in Bengal, eighteen centunes ago and a temple was erected 
in honor of Kapil Mum in Sagar Island, as far back as A 
D 430 We therefore conclude, on this and various other 
grounds, that the hypothesis, started by Bam Komul Sen in the 
very able preface to his Dictionary, is utterly without founda- 
tion, VIZ that a considerable portion of Bengal, as for instance 
the district of Jessore, has been reclaimed from the sea 
within the last three centuries So far from the Sunderbund 
districts being of such recent origin, we believe that evi- 
dence can be adduced to shew that they formed a culti- 
vated tract of country, at a period when England was only 
emerging from a state of barbarism We ourselves saw a 
couple of years ago, in the Biblioth^que Boyale at Fans, 
through the kindness of Monsieur Jomard, a map of Bengal, 
made m the fifteenth century, in which we observed five large 
cities marked oiF on the borders of the in what are now the 
Sunderbunds but these have been subsequently laid waste 
through Portuguese buccaneering, the effects of inundations, 
and a sinking of the land owing to volcanic agency We 
conclude therefore that Bengal was a civilized country long be- 
fore the light of refinement dawned on Britain And there aie 
various data to confirm this position , for instance, the notice of 
Bengal m the Raghuvansa— the long standing fame of Tribeni, 
near Huglj, as a place of pilgrimage — and the mention of Ganga 
Sagar in the Bamayana and Mahabharat Kali Ghdt is referred 
to as existing m the days of king Bhagirath The Vrihai Katha 
alludes to various events of a very ancient date connected with 
Bengal , and, in one of the stories contained m that highly inter- 
esting work, the scene is laid in Tamluk, and one of the chief 
dramatis persons is a Budhist priest 

Mention is also made of Bengal in the Raghuvama At the pe- 
riod of the composition of that work, probably the whole body 
of the Ganges flowed down by way of Satgan, Sankhral Reach, 
and Banpur to the sea, instead of taking its present course, viz 

* In proof of this, we wonld refer to an excellent volume, published under the pa 
trona^ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal * ** The Pilgrimage of Fa Hian, from the 
Fren^, with additional notes Calcutta. 1848 Professor Wilson has commented 
very favourably on this work in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socie^, and Colonel 
Sykes in his valuable Notes on the Ante Muhammadan penod of India. In Fa 
Hian. B days, viz A D 889, Tamluk is described as near the sea, and as a place of 
mat traffic , 1,000 Budhist monks lived m it At the close of the 5tb century before 
me Christian era, Dharmasoka sovereign of all Jambudwipa, is said to have sent to the 
King of Ceylon an Ambassador who embarked from lamluk and, as late as the 7th 
century, it was a town of considerable importance We have a lively recollection 
of the danger we encountered lately in passing it, owmg to the sands and shallows 
with which the river is now filled Like Satgan, it has Alien into decay, partly owing 
to that silting process of the river, which may eventually block np even the port of 

Calcutta 
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the Padma. From these, and vanous other data, we infer, 
that Bengal may have been a comparatively civilized country 
for, perhaps, 2,500 years Whether the Aboriginal tribes 
ever occupied the plains of Bengal, we know not , perhaps 
the researches, which Mr Hodgson is making respecting the 
Aborigines, may throw light on this point but these facts 
are well ascertained , — that, Tamluk, in the third century, 
was famous for its Budhist Colleges, in which Fa Hian, a Chinese 
Fnest, spent two years , that one of the towers of Asoka stood 
there , that, as late as the ISth century, the Pal Kings of Gaur 
were Budhists , that Adisur brought Brahmans from Kanauj to 
Bengal in the 10th century, asBudhism had infected the Hindu 
piiesthood in the latter country , and that the Jams, whose sys- 
tem 18 a scion of Budhism, were formerly very numerous in Ben- 
gal They were probably a lingeiing remnant of the Budhists 
We offer the following suggestion as a point for inquiry 
Considering that the Pah language is as mvanable an accom- 
paniment of the Budhist rulers and piiests, as Latin is pf the 
Romish, or Sanskrit of the Brahminical, hierarchy , and that the 
Fall bears as close an affinity to Sanskrit, as the Bengali does, 
— IS It not probable, that the ancient language, spoken on the 
plains of Bengal, was a mixture of the P&li and Prdkrit, which 
might then have served, like the Prakiit, or Apabransa, gene- 
rally, as a kind of trinsition-dialect between the ancient Sanskrit 
and the modern Bengali, or Gauriya Bhdshd ^ The Pah was 
pre-eminently the language of the people It was the organ 
of the Itinerant preaching system of the Budhist pnests * it 
was once the vernacular of Magadha, or Bahar , and it bears 
the same relation to the Sanskrit, as the Dutch does to the 
German, or the Italian to the Latin 
In support of the assertion, that Pah, or Prakrit, has been 
the language of the people, while Sanskrit was used by the 
Brahminical class, we have the authority of Dr Muller, in 
lua ** Relation of the Bengali to the A nan and Aboriginal 
languages of India ” He remarks, “ The author of the most 
famous Prakrit Grammar, Katyayana, was the same, who wrote 
additional notes on the great work on Sanskrit Grammar 
by PaniDi, his contemporary, or immediate predecessor, and 
we find in one branch of Sanskrit literature, which was more 
than any other destined for the higher, as well as the lower, 
classes, viz in the dramatic compositions, a constant mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects, which unfold there an un- 

• Badhist MiMionanes employed in China, Nipa],an<] the Eastern Archipelago, the 

machinery of the vemacnlaie ana lUnerant preaching for (lifiTusing their doctrines 
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expected wealth of melodious poetrj Strange as sucli a com* 
bmation of similar dialects may seem, we find a similar fact m 
Italy, where each of the ma^ed persons in the Commedie 
delFarte was originally intended as a kind of characteristic re« 
presentation of some particular Italian district or town ” Dr 
Muller, however, thinks, that, ** while other modern dialects 
of India are of Piakrit origin, the Bengali is almost a direct 
off-shoot from the Sanskrit, superseding the simple and con- 
cise foi ms of ancient declensions and conjugations by modern 
paraphiastic foimations 

What the language of Bengal was, 1200 years ago, when Qaur, 
its capital, w'as in the zenith of its glory, with its two millions 
of inhabitants and its piincely buildings, we know not Some 
suppose it to have been the Sanskrit, not in its present highly 
arti6cial form, but in a simpler one , others consider that there 
was an aboriginal language, traces of which remain still in 
such words, as ultd^ eman^ ehhan^ chdl, chhar%, dhdmd^ pet, 
hhar%, sojdy hold In the admirable preface to his Bengali 
Dictionary, Bam Komul Sen gives a list of 128 original Ben- 
gali words, derived from no other language, which must have 
been peculiar to the aboiigines,^’ and arc still in geneial use 
among the lower classes, he also appends sixty -file woids, 
spoken among the Koles, and which may be heard at present 
in the Thakurpukur and other districts to the South of 
Calcutta 

Previous to the introduction of Bengali typography into this 
country m 1778, there were about forty works composed in the 
Bengali language Among these the chief were the Chattanya 
Chanta Amrxta^ a work popular among the Yaishnavas, written 
in 1557, by Krishna Das Kabiraj, a follower of Chaitanyaj , the 
Mama Mangal by Kliemanand i , the Dharma Gana published 
by order of Layu Shen, a Raja near Burdwan, the Maha* 
hharat^ Ramayan^ Subankara^ and Guru Dakkina , the Chandi^ 

* The Bengali characters according to Colebrooke ** is nothing else but DevB> 
nagari deformed, for the sake of expeditious writirg** See a valuable paper of tlie late 
James Pnnsep on this subject, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

t Bam Komul Sen m tlie preface to bis Dictionary p 14 states * The oomposiuon 
of bibliographical and historical works in Bengali commenced on the appearance of 
Chaitanya in Nadiya, about 807 years ago , his disciples wrote various books on the 
doctniies of the VaiehnaTa sect Krishna Das wrote the Chaitanja Chanta 

Amnia hia brethren also produced several works ou mythology and theology , their 
dramatic works are moreover excellent ** One hftb of the population of Bengal have 
embraced the doctrines of Ohaitaoya and one causa of the rapid spread of this sect 
was probably owing to fhe activity with which they availed memselves of Bengali 
literature to disseminate fbeir tenets We have no account of Bengali work prs 
vjous to Uie Mnod of Chaitanya and yet it is singular that in Telagu certainly not 
superior to the Bengali m richness and expressiveness we have books, still extant, 
which were composed previous to the Uosiem invasion 
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by Kabikankan, and the Annada Manual, by Bharat Chandra^ 
both wntten under the ratronage of the MaBcenas of Hindu 
literature, the illustrious jRaja Krishna Bay of Naba-dwip 

Though the Musalmans in other countries came with the 
Koran in one hand and the sword m the other, yet in Ben*^ 
gal they generally granted toleration but, like the English, 
when they conquered Ireland, they acted with a depressing 
weight on every effort to create a national literature , and 
hence, though there are many MSS extant, yet a search, in 
order to obtain any clue to ascertain the early formation of the 
language, or to procure any historical information respecting 
Bengal m the Ante-Muhammadan period, ends in completo 
disappointment Either the Hindus were afraid to write, or 
the Muhammadans destroyed their documents 

It may not perhaps prove uninteresting to some of our readers 
to peruse the following curious extract, relative to the early set 
tlement of the Muhammadans in Bengal at Pandua, a place 15* 
miles from Hugly on the road to Burdwan, given by the cor- 
respondent of an old periodical, now very scarce, the Calcutta 
Astatic Observer for 1824 

Traditional Account of the Minaret at Pand^ 

The Minaret at Pandua is certainly one of the most ancient mo 
numents of Muhammadan bigotry in Bengal I was given to understand 
by the people of Pandua that, about 600 years since, Shah Suti uddin 
li^han Shahid undertook the invasion of Bengal, pursuant to the repre- 
sentation made by a certain Mussulman who had a little before been 
invited over by the Hindu rajahs to reside there, for the purpose of m 
teipreiing to them the messages or mandates, of the emperor of Hiu 
dustban, respecting the politics of the times This man being childless, 
he made a vow, * that should God grant hini a son, he would make a 
splendid sacrifice to his honour’ His prayer was granted, and he pro 
oeeded to celebrate the happy event in the first instance hy slaughtering 
a cow by way of sacrifice, in fulfilment of his vow This circumstance 
gave great offence to the Hindus and exasperated them to such a degree, 
that by the orders of their rajahs they not only punished him m the 
severest manner imaginable, but they also brought forth the son of bis 
vow, and offered him up a saciifice to appease their deities A short time 
after this cruel affair bad tianspired the Mussulman escaped to Delhi, and 
petitioned the empeior to revenge him by punishing the murderers of bia 
son The emperor, shocked at the circumstance, immediately issued a 
proclamation throughout Ins dominions, offenng a magnificent reward to 
any person that would undertake to head an army, and proceed to Bengal 
to revenge the outrage 

Prince Shah Sufi uddin Khan volunteered his services and, having 
assembled an army of the most devout Mussulmans marched towards Ben 
gal, carrying fire and desolation wherever he came Having subdued all 
the lajahs of the mtermediate nlaces he came to Pandua, a strong foilified^ 
place, the residence of a powerful rajah, called Pundraja, and besieged it 
This lajah was aided by the riyah of Mnnad, who was a powerful ally 
6ut what, above sdl things, aocozding to tradition, tended to the success of 
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the besieged m repelhng the attacks of the invaders for a long tuna, was a 
wonderful pool at Monad called Jbinch kbaud It is said that tine pool 
bad the virtue of restonng the dead to life again, and of healing tiie 
wounds of those, who were engaged in the war with the Musaul 
mans The latter made repeated assaults on the besieged, but wrnn in 
variably repulsed with great slaug}}ter Shah Sufi (being a little suipnzed 
to find, that after so many battles had been fought, and thousands of the 
enemy earned out of the field dead or wounded, their numbers still suffered 
no diminution ) offered a handsome reward to any person who would trace 
out the cause of such a circumstance in favour of the besieged A certain 
person undeilook to procure him the requisite mformation, and, ap* 
preaching the neigh boui hood of some of the enemy s stations \u disguise 
found out the secret relatire to the miraculous efficacy of the Jhineb knund 
Next, taking upon himself the disguise of a Hindu Jogi, he arrived at 
Munad where was the celebrated pool, and begged permission to bathe in 
it Having obtained bis request, and while m the act of performing his 
ablutions he threw a piece of cow s flesh into the pool undiscovered, which 
at once destroyed the virtues of Jhinch khund for ever Having achieved 
this enterpnze, he retained not a little elated at the success he had met 
with, and informed the general ot the circumstance The news soon spread 
through the army and elated them to such a degree that they took up their 
arms immediately, and rushed upon their enemies The conflict was 
dreadful That the healing vutues of the pool had been destroyed was a 
disastrous event to the Hindus who lu vain cast into it their dead and 
d}ing foi as they were cast lu one after another so they remained 
Struck with atonisbment and shame at this circumstance, and appalled with 
fear, they were no longer able to withstand the impetuosity of the 
Mussulman tioops, and weie routed with a dreadful slaughter Thus the 
Mussulmans got possession of Pandda, and its adjacent towns They 
next erected a fortress at Pandua, and built a Minaret to perpetuate the 
ained over the infidels Many Hindus were 
and to embrace the Muhammadan religion 
established themselves m the country, built a 
ithin the walls of the foit, which they bad pre 
viously erected This mosque has sixty domes, supported upon two rows 
of dark grey coloured stones, carved m a very curious style The outer 
walls are ornamented with a kind of Mosaic aichitecture The bricks, of 
which they are built are neatly and cuiiously moulded into a variety of 
checquered work flowers and leaves The domes however, are not lofty 
They increase the sound of the voice greatly , as a person speaking at one 
end of the waU enables those who stand on the opposite side, a distance 
of upwards of a bandied feet to hear every word distinctly, though spoken 
with a voice but moderately elevated. 

‘*Tbe Minaret is the most worthy of notice It is upwards of 80 cubits 
in height by actual measurement To arrive at its summit, a person is 
obliged to ascend by means of a narrow daik, spiral flight of stairs In 
the days of the prosperity of this place, the Muazzin, or inviter to prayers, 
used to ascend to tlie highest standing place of this Minaret, and proelaim 
the uzan or invitation to prayers 

* During a former visit which I paid to this place, I was told of a cir 
cumstance of a most lamentable nature, which had taken place a short 
time before my arnval The particulara were related by a resident of the 
place It 18 usual for multitu^ of Mussulmans to come to this place on 
a pilgrimage to the shrmaof the martyr Shah Sufi, from the remotest parts 
of Bengal At such times (January and April ) extensive fairs are held 


signal victoiy they had obt 
compelled to be circumcised, 
The conquerors having 
large mosque at Pandua w 
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for the accommodation of the pilgnms. It is an iavanable practice of the 
vimtors to ascend to the highest stage of the Mmaret, for the purpose of 
seeing an iron bar, which runs evidentiy through the middle of the spiral 
steps, from top to bottom This, the pilgnms say, was the walking staff of 
the martyr Bundreds ascend at the same time, and throng each other m 
a miserable manner On one of these oooamons, while multitudes were 
pressing through this spiral staircase, a person stumbled midway up the 
steps, and fell upon those, who attempted to push on , and these imam, being 
propelled upwards by others following bard at their heels, could not avoid 
trampling on the person who bad fallen, and, as is supposed, killed him on 
the spot This created great confusion and uproar, but the cause could not 
be ascertained, either at the foot of the steps, or at the top Both those be 
low, and those above, heard the noise, but knew not the reason of it 
Struck with alarm, those, who were uppermost, essayed to descend as 
fast as possible , and those, who were at the foot of the steps, or a little 
above, being shoved upwards by a multitude following from below, a most 
distressing struggle ensued in the middle of the stairs, m which upwards 
of seventy persons were crushed to aeath 

“ Shah Sufi the conqueror of Pandua, was celebrated for the sanctity of 
his life. It IB said, that on a certain day, he went to sleep, after having 
ordered one of his slaves to wake him precisely at an hour specified, perhaps 
the hour of prayer The slave fell asleep likewise, but awoke after the ap- 
pomted hour bad elapsed. Filled with dread at the neglect of which he had 
been guilty, and his ford being yet in bed, he drew bis sword plunged it 
into bis heart, and killed htm but immediately killed himself likewise 
Thus Shah Sufi became a martyr since which be has been held in great 
veneration , and his shnne, which is always kept in repair, is annually 
visited by multitudes of pilgnms, as related above In and about Pandua, 
there are also the shnnes of the heroes, that fell m the battles against the 
infidels, and who are also held iiha degree of respect, next to adoration, by 
the Mussulmans They are all martyrs, so that when a person visits Pan- 
dua, he treads holy ground The sanctity of the place is made the means 
of great pecuniary emolument to thousands of lukirs, and to the muiu 
wullis, or successors of the representatives of Shah Sufi, in whose bands 
the lands attached to the religious institution are retamed, as well as the 
amounts of sacrifices collected at the fairs , which they dispose of to such 
puiposes, as best suit their views and inclinations ** 

Religions reformers in all ages, whether we refer to Lu- 
ther in Germany, Wicliffe m England, St Patrick in Ireland, 
Marot in France, or Sankar-Aohaxjya in India, have always 
availed themselves of the Yernaculars, as the media for infin- 
encing the masses , and, m so doing, have refined the ** vulgar 
tongue/’ and rendered it a more powerful vehicle for inculcating 
new ideas. We observe a similar process in Bengal, which 
may be divided into four stages, that of Chaitanya about A. D 
1500, when the first Bengdi works were composed , that of 
Raja Krishna Ray of Kadiya, about A D 1750,* that of 

* This Rina aspiicd to be a second Vikramadxiya, and to make Nadiya another Ujam. 
He gave an ImmenBe stunalaa to Native Litezataze. Under hu patronage, Rabikankaa 
wrote the C/kmdt, ahi^^y popular work m praue of Unrga, and Bharatebandra com 
posed the Anntuta MomoL Learned men from sU parts of the country were ooUected at 

Nadiya, and supported by endewments gnoUed by the Bija, who xnadaltad^a as 
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Br Carey and his Senunpore oontemporones , and tliat of Bam 
Mohan Mj, and the Tatwabodhini Sabha** 

Muhammadan infiuenoe had exerted itself in die(dnng OTety 
development of a National Interatnre The officers of die 
Bevenue Courts under the Mogul regime as a general role 
would not even receive a petition in Bengali it had to be 
wntten m Persian, which was the avenue to all places of trust 
and emolument Yet it is surprising that, even imder the Bntish 
Government, the Persian held its ground, until the memorable 
Ist of January, 1839, when, by the orders of the Authorities, 
the Bengali was substituted for the Persian in all the 
courts of the Lower Provinces, and this Moslem language was 
deposed from its unjust ascendancy On the other hand, 
though the Pandits (like those subtle trainers of the intellect, 
the School-men of the middle ages) kept the Hindu tmnd 
in a certain state of activity — ^yet it was the activity of a elau, 
not of a nation , and no man dared to encroach on the preserves 

eelebrated for logic, as Oxford now is— the Big a being yery partial to Kyaya etadies, 
which etiU retain the aseendancy at Nadiya. Toe Bn a set an example of correct diction 
' which eneonraged the people to study Bengali with unusual diligence ” He is said to 
have onee, on the occasion of the Durga Piua» offered a sacrifice of goats and sheep to 
the goddess , he commenced with one, and, doubling it by the process of geometrical 
progression, at the end of sixteen days, he had slaughtered 65 585 animals He sent 
the carcases as presents to the Brahmans He was a regolar Alva in defence of his 
own religion, and once put a Sudra to death, for having intermarried into the family 
of a Brahman Such was caste ' Even aa recently as forty years ago a case occurred 
near Calcutta, when a Brahman, as a punishment for having received a gift from a 
goldsmith (one of the lower castes), was sentenced to fast two days, to repeat a holy 
text 100 000 tunes, and to have his month which had been polluted through the food 
received from the mldsmitb, purified by filling it with cow dung 

rhe grandson of the Baja was equedly superstitious Mr Ward relates the following 
anecdote of him About twenty years ago, (1790) Ishwara-chandm, the Bq|a ox 

Nadira, spent 100 000 rupees in mariymg two monkeys, when all the parade common 
at Hindu marriages was exhibited, Xu Uie momage procession were seen elephants, 
camels, horses, richly caparisoned palanqueens, lamps, and flambeaus The male mon 
key was fastened m a fine palanqneen, having a crown upon his head,wifii men stand 
mg by hi8 side to fan him then followed singing and dancing girls in carnages , every 
kmd of Hmdu music , a grand display of fireworks, &e Dancing, music singing, 
and every degree of low mirth, were exhibited at the bridegroom s palace for twelve 
days together At the time of the mamage ceremony, learned Brahmms were 
employed in reading the formulas from the Shastras ' At that period none of these 
monkeys were to be seen about Nadiya, now they are sonnmerons that they devour 
almost all the fruit of the orchards as the inhabitants are afraid of hurting them. 

Those who are anxious to know any farther partionlars respecting the Bqah, will 
find various interesting details in a little work published at the Serampore Press, and 
sold for eight annas, c^ed Rtga Krishna Chandra JRay Charttra The author, Buib 
Loohan, on account of the parity and poli^ of his Bengali style, is well entltlea to 
be call^ the Addison of Bengal 

* Bammohan Bay professed to be a follower of Saidtor Achanya. His aoqoam 
tanee with Sansknt contributed very much to polish his Bengali style His writings, as 
well as those of his fbUowers in the Brahma SabhA, have given a powerful impulse 
to toe study of dasaioal Bmgali, and have imparted nerve and expressiveness to the 
langnage To those, who to know what toe expressiveness of the Bengali 
language means, we srould recommend toe perusal of toe Tatwaboditum Patnkat 
a montoly publication in Bengali, which yields to scarcely any English publication 
in India, for the ability and originality ox its articles 
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of the twice bom castes * The Vemacular was eonseqnefitl j 
neglected by both, and even despised, while the saying was 
stnotly acted on, that ^Mgnoranoe is the mother of devotion ” 
Hence a writer, well acquainted with native attainments, 
forty years ago, states — 

** If they can wnte at all, each character, to say nothing of orthography, 
IS made in so irregular and indistinct a manner, that comparatively few of 
them can read what is wntten by another and some of them can scarcely 
wade through what has been wntten by themselves after any lapse of 
time If they have learned to read they can seldom read five woids 
together, without stopping to make out the syllables, and often scarcely 
two, even when the hand wnUng is legible The case is precisely the same 
with their knowledge of figures — Fnend of India^ vol ii , p 392 

In tracing back the progressof improvement during the last 
half century in Bengal, there la nothing more striking than the 
development and finish given to the language of the people 
during that period It was contemned by the Pandits as a Pra- 
krit dialect, fit only for demons and women,” though it arose 
from the tomb of the Sanskrit ” And, even in the early days 
of Fort William College, it was so despised, that the attention 
of students could with difficulty be directed to its study, so 
that Dr Carey could scarcely muster a class there Yet it has 
burst through all these obstacles and the era of Missionary 
enterpnse has been also the era, when the rich resources of the 


* We quote the following anecdotes as illustrative of the thraldom of ibe pro 
fanvan vulgua ** It came to our knowledge that the dust from the feet of a 

thousand brahmans, and even of a lakb, has actually been collected, and drachms 
of it disposed of, from tune to time, as a specific against various diseases There is 
now Imng at Calcutta, a spioe-seller, named Visbuu sah who believes that by a pmch 
of the dust shaken from the feet of a lakh of brahmans worn as a charm he was 
cured of tiie leprosy , and this poor infatuated man comes into tlie street (at Ghitpore) 
daily, both m the forenoon and afternoon and stands and bows m the most reverential 
manner to every brahman who passes by him Should a brahman pass by without 
receiving this honor, he calls out to him, and says, ** Oh* Sir, receive my salfim 
He has now for years paid these honors to this tribe firmly believing that be owes 
his deliverance from the most dreadful of diseases to the virtues imparted by them 
to the dust shaken from their feet Amongst others, wno have gathered and pro 
served the dust from the feet of a lakh of brahmans, are mentioned the names of 
Gunga Govinda smg, and of Lala babd, hia grandson The former preserving this 
dust in a large sheeti as often as he was visited by brahmans, took them aside, and 
made them wake the dust from their feet upon this sheet for the good of mankind. 
Even the dnst collected from tlie feet of single brahmans is given away m pmches 
and IS inclosed m gold, silver and brass caskets worn on the body, and earned about 
as a charm against diseases evil spints &c When a poor Hindu leaves his house 
to proceed on some difficult business, he rubs a little of fins dust on his forehead , 
and if it remain on his forehead till he arrive at the place, where the affair is to be 
u^nsted, he feels certain of success In addition to this mark of superstitions devotion 
to this tribe, we have heard that it is common, six days after file birth of a child, to 
rub the dustf^m the feet of the brahman guests upon the forehead, the breast^ and 
other parts of the child s body as a security agunst disease The sudra is even 
taught to believe, that by eatmg constantly from the plantain leaves, which have been 
used at meals by brahmans, he shall lose the degradation of eontmuing a sudra, and 
in the next butb be lufalUbly bom a brahman ^Quarterfy Friend of /adia, vol 
pp 69 70 71 
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Bengali have been developed, in spite of the genius of Brah- 
manism, which excludes the masses from the temple of Imow- 
ledge * It IS a singular contrast, that while Budhism encourages 
the study of the Pah among its votaries, and Islam, the 
study of the Arabic— among the Hindus, the Sudra’s sole pros- 
pect of acquiring knowledge lies in being born a Brahman in 
another birth f The separation of the soul from intellect, 
which the Hindu philosophers have foi ages attempted to 
establish in theory, they practically accomplished in the case of 
the Sudra ’ But as the press, m the hands of Voltaire, Gon- 
dor 9 et, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists, shook the fabric of 
despotism, both priestly and aristocratic, in France, so, it is des- 
tined to discharge a similar office m this country Already the 
people are less dependent on the oral instruction of the Brah- 
mans, who feel as strong an aversion, as Free Masons, to have 
their arcana disclosed to the vulgar gaze An able writer in the 
Quarterly Friend of India^ vol iv , pp 152, makes the follow- 
ing judicious remarks on this subject — 

“ As the pnesthood derived all tbeir importance from the general igno 
ranee of the people, it became their interest to neglect their language 
A pandit who twenty years ago, should have written the Bengalee Ian 
guage with accuracy, would have been treated with contempt So far indeed 
did the liteiati carry their contempt for their own mother tongue, that, while 
they cultivated the learned language with the greatest assiduity they, m 
many instances, prided themselves on wiiting the language of the people 
with inaccuracy They even discouraged the use of it among the people 
and set their face against its improvement When Kiitibas, about sixty 
years ago translated the Bamayana into Bengali the literary conclave 
at the Court of Raja Knshna Gbundra Raya, is said to have denounced 
It in the following rescript, copied from the Sangskrit * As it is not the 
work of a Fandit, let it not he read I As the Bengali language is 
totally dependent on its parent for philological strength and beauty, and even 
for the principles of orthography, this system was fatal to eveiy prospect 
of Its improvement ' 

The most ancient specimen of printing m Bengali, that we 

* We are happy to state that of late years, the Pandits have rendered their know 
ledge of Sanskrit eminently conducive to forming a standard of style and orthogra 
phy for the Bengali We have just received a work, translated by a Pandit of the Sans 
krit College, Ishwar Chandra Sarma from Chambers s Biography, containing the 
lives of Oopenucus, Galileo Newton, Herschell, Grotius, Lmnsens, &c This trans 
lation reflects the highest credit on the ability of tlie translator , and, we hope, that 
he will proceed with a series of works on the same plan 

■f Young Bengal seems to retain a spice of this old leaven still No EuUn frowns 
with deejier indication at the notion of imparting Icnowledge to the peop/e, than be 
does at oommuDicatmg information throngb the Vernacular 

Bidyonath, who translated an mdelicate work into the popular dialect, apologizes 
in the preface for the use of it« which he ascribes to the imperions necessity created 
by his pecuniary embairaeamenta He is m fact so greatly ashamed of eountenanc 
ing mm an innovation, that be blushes to name bis ancestry, whom he has hereby 
disgraced. He then proceeds to compare the Bengali language to the hideous 
notes of a crow, sounding amidst the melodv of the ktikil 
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hftve, IS Hftlhed’s Ch’amoiar, printed at Hwlj m 1778 Balbed 
was so remarkable for his proficienef in eounquid Bengali, tiiat 
he has been hnowo to di^ise himself in a native dress, and to 
pass as a Bengali in assemblies of Hindus. The types for tbs 
Grammar were prepared the kandt of Sir C Wilkins, who, 
by his perseverance amid many difficulties, deserves the title 
of the Caxton of Bengal He instructed a native blacksmith, 
named Panchanan, in type cutting, and all the native know- 
ledge of type cutting was derived from him He was the 
editor of the Bhagavat Gita and of a Sanskrit Grammar, and 
was one of our first Sanskrit scholars. 

One of the earliest works, printed in Bengali, was Carey s 
translation of the New Testament, published in 1801 Though 
written according to the English idiom, and in a Bengali style, 
that would be considered disreputable in the present day, yet 
It was a great work for its time, considemg the few books in 
the language He received considerable assistance in the trans- 
lation from one Bam Basu, who had been recommended to 
him by Mr W Chambers This man was the author of the 
life of Baja Pratapaditja, and was a good Persian scholar To 
Carey the Bengali language is as much indebted, as the Urdu 
was to the untiring zeal of Gilchrist Be published a useful 
Grammar of the language and his Dictionary, in three vo- 
lumes quarto, containing 80,000 words, will long remain as 
a monument of his skill and industry in investigating the re- 
sources of the Bengali tongue He had in fact to pioneer his 
own way , and Bengali then lay before him as shapeless as was 
Italian, when the plastic hand of Dante undertook the moulding 
It into form and beauty The clumsy Bengali characters of 
this Testament present a marked contrast to the beauty of the 
existing Bengali typography 

The life of Baja Pratapaditya, “ the last king of Sagur,” 
published m 1801, at Serampur, was one of the first works 
written in Bengali prose Its style, a kind of Mosaic, half Per- 
sian, half Bengali, indicates the pernicious influence which the 
Mnhamadanshad exercised over the Sanskrit-derived languages 
of India. Baja Pratapaditya lived in the reign of Akbar at 
Dhnmghat near Ealna in the Snnderbunds his city, now aban- 
doned to the t^er and wild boar, was then the abode of luxury, 
and the aoene of revelry Like the Seer Mutakhenm, this 
work throws some light on the phases of native society, and 
enables ns to look behind the curtain The following is a sum- 
mary of the oontents of this interesting work. 

Ram Gbaakdra was a Bengali Kayastha from the East of Ben- 
gal, who obtained employment m an ofilce at Satgan, where he 
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had three sons, Bhabananda^ Gunananda and ShibanaQda« irho^ 
in consequence of a quarrel, retired to Gaur, which was then 
flounshing under Sulunan, where Shibananda obtained induraiiee 
and employment Baud, the son of Suliman, succeeded to the 
MuBDud , but, puffed up by prosperity, be determined not to pay 
tribute any longer to Delhi Bam Chandra’s family saw 
the storm impending, and quitted Gaur for a retirement in 
Jessore, a place full of swamps, and wild beasts, which they 
soon reclaimed After a few years they erected a city there 
In the mean time Akbar sent an army of 200,000 men against 
Gaur under Baja Tarmahal , and Daud was defeated Daud 
gave orders to remove the most valuable property m Gaur to 
Jessore , and fled, with his family, to the Bajmahal hills, while 
his two biothers assumed the garb of Yairagis In the mean 
time, the Mussulman Generals, Tarmahal, and Amra Sing, en- 
tered Gaur, and plundered it of whatever was left Baud’s two 
brothers, induced by bnbes, surrendered themselves^ and gave 
information respecting the revenue papers that had been con* 
cealed , and one of them received as a recompense the Zemin- 
dary of Jessore 

Baud himself was betrayed by his Khansamah to Amra Sing, 
who cut his head off Yikramaditya then obtained a firman to 
be Baja of Jessore, and went and settled there He gave on his 
arrival a lac of rupees to the poor, and fed a lakh of Brahmans 
Many Kayastas came and lived in the place, who obtained largo 
grants of land, extending from Dhakka to Halishar , and the 
Baja established a Samaj, unequalled in the country for the 
number of learned men attached to it, while Chaubaris and 
Patshalas were formed in the different villages, as well as in- 
spectois to dispense charity every month to the poor To this 
king a son was born, named Pratapadity a, who, as the astrologers 
predicted, would revolt against his father He was instructed in 
the Persian and Sanskrit languages, music, wrestling, &c. , but 
the king, becoming jealous of Pratupaditya, sent him to Delhi, 
where he received a khelat from Akbar on account of his 
skill in poetry After a residence of three years there, the 
Baja of Jessore not paying his tribute, Akbar ordered 
him to be deposed, and Pratapaditya was appointed by Akbar 
as his successor Pratapaditya finding Jessore too small, 
selected a spot at Bhumghat, south-west of Jessore, where 
he built a city on a magnificent scale, and a palace, furnished 
with every convenience of luxury, several miles in extent , 
the gates were so high that an elephant and howda could enter 
without stooping At his inauguration, the nobles from Barhi, 
Gaur, and all parts of the country, were present There 
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uatne also hundreds of pal^akins, filled with high caste fe» 
males from Jessore, attended by their dancing girls. An 
elaborate account is given of the magnificence of the city* 
and the mumficenoe of its founder Undeterred by the fate 
of hiB father* he too rebelled against Akbar A MussuU 
man army was sent against him* which came as far as Sulkea 
and Bajah Pratapaditya* being warned by his tutelar goddess* 
that destruction was near* surrendered himself to the Mus« 
sulman general, and was put to death The work concludes 
with an account of lus descendants 

On the list of early benefactors toYernacular literature may be 
enrolled the name of a man* little known to fame* but whose 
deeds are recorded m the memory of thousands — the late John 
Ellerton of Malda Though following an occupation (Indigo 
Planting)* which at that time led men too generally to regard 
the natives as little better than a herd of cattle* he was the first 
European* who established Bengali Schools and* as the School- 
master requires the press as his artillery* he commenced a 
translation of the New Testament into Bengali, which he 
discontinued for a time* on learning that Dr Carey con- 
templated the same In 1816* however, lus translation of 
the Gospels was printed at the expense of the Calcutta 
Bible Society The Gospel of John had been previously 
printed* at the expense of the Countess of Loudon* for 
the use of a School, founded and endowed by her Ladyship 
at Barrackpore In 1820* Ellerton’s New Testament was 
published* and has been greatly valued for the simplicity 
of its style * though the Bengali language has since that period 
acquired such a finish and polish* that his version has been 
superseded by that of Dr Yates Mr Ellerton has rendered 
valuable service by his publishing a work called Guru S/usbya, 
or conversations between a disciple and scholar* which has 
been very useful both for its matter and style The author 
attained a standard of proficiency in Bengali* which very few 
Europeans have reached — he thought in the Vernacular 

Among the Institutions* which, by their employment of the 
press* and by pecuniary encouragement* gave an impetus to Ben- 
gali Literature and to translations, we would give a prominent 
place to Fort William College* founded the 4th of May in 
1800* by the Marquis of Wellesley* whose masterly minute 
on the subject* points out the importance of an onental 
training for the servants of Government* and its reaction on 
the Vernaculars * for* as the noble Marquis remarks, the 


Roebruck a Annals of the College of Fort William. 
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Sanskrit dialeot the sonrce and root of the pnuuapal 
yemacolar dialeots prevalent m the Peninsola, a kDOwle4ge of 
the Sansknt must form the base of a oorreot a^ perfect kaoir** 
ledge of those Vernaonlar dielecta” Hence patrons^ was 
afforded to several eminent Pandits, among whom appears die 
name of Mntnnjay Yidyalankar 
In the worl^ caUed Pnmitis Orientales^we have the th«ea of 
the student8> delivered in Persian, Aral^ Urda, &o. at the 
public dispntationa We give an extract from one, delivered by 
Mr Hunter in 1808, m Bengali, on the subject of caste — 

“ 'ITO »rtl[ tfi( '5CT 

infif ^Enrt? ^ "iwsyi 'swn 

TKt sttOT <an? ’Scar ^rfinrff^ cwtww wicfw 

^ «aetB cfi ^ i 

“ Efir '9 ^rW*r ticy ? «rtw ^ 

^ 'Blvre ^ vrtc? 

sn irftr « vEyf? ofcet xcz9 ^ 

EfSEl 'ejttf? ^ El 'sniJW ^TEf (VltCEE EtEftlWE EiTE 

srns ^rrt^E El I 

“ 'erw ctfc»f? «mE « ETO cirevf? w»fE '« EtE/ 
fsVl^tWC'SCETCEElfEEfiEEf^CElCWNS’llCdjEECevff'VCE 
ETt^ Ewt vft? ETtfE ElE <rSt^Er? 

« EE <EE^ ^CE'EEr^Ei EfspCE 

vryiE etW CEtEfE eftE eTeOT ETT^ Eft? 

EftC^ EtE ^»tf«ftEZEE EfEJSre CEtE, YtTl E» tWfE 

VfECE^ C-sttEKE etiE 'ETEdW t?*8?1 E|?t?W? vp^Trtf 

Ef?r5 •ttCE El «ltE?. CEE® ftE^^ (EtE Elfsae <aEt#t EtW 

Oft HE <a^ otEWtW EfffEW? E(f^ 

<8?^ EfTt?W? f^EE E(f4J! t EE l « WEEl 

, ttt: ^^f:?t*?h:?ECT? EC» ??:/ ETEfE ETEE (EtE 
^EEEIee, (EEEI ET^ ITTE EfiRTl EC'fjFinfEE 

ECE/I^ ttEwl? vftC? fro EEE EtE 

Etc? El froi EtH ITEfl fETl EtEJ (ElCE?1 E I sTe^E 
EftWI EWE Ef?CE^ WEt? IW EtEC? ET?” II 
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The following 19 a translation of tfaia passage — 

“ Again, tbe Hindu, who trandates any part of the Sbaetras, is con 
Bidered as insulUng the sacred Volumes, and le punudied accordingly It is 
well known, that a Sudra named Kasi Bam Das, translated the Mahabha 
rat, and that the Brahmans immediately issued a curse against him and 
his family to all eternity This has proyed sufficient to deter any other from 
following his example 

Further, no Hindu can appropriate to bis use the sciences and customs 
of another country , since his Shastra not only prefudices bis mind against 
any thing foreign, but absolutely ehuts up from him that fund of improye> 
ment and knowledge, which might be obtained fiom travelling It con- 
fines him on the West by the Biver of Attock , on the North by Bhutan and 
tbe country of the Mlechas , to the Eastward by tbe Brahmaputra, and to 
the South by the Great Ocean It also forbids all intercourse with the 
eaters of beef , though they are found m every other country in the world 
And in this unsocial state like a sohtaiy being in a desert isle his energies 
are cramped his industry becomes relaxed, and apathy and indifference 
naturally succeed More wretched than the most guilty criminals of Eu 
ropean nations, who expiate their crime, and often retrieve their character, 
by a salutary absence for a given period fiom their mother country, the 
Hindu, who has committed no crime, but only transgressed the laws of 
regularity, or the injunctions of arbitrary power must undergo an endless 
banishment, and be for ever tantalized by the sight of those who were once 
his equeds or infenors 

The Visitor of 1815^ in remarking on tbe encouragement 
held out by the College to the study of the leading Oriental 
languages, observes, that, previously to the foundation of the 
College, “ the language of Bengal was generally neglected 
and unknown ” And even m its early days, as we have 
aleady observed, the Bengali language was so despised, that 
Dr Carey could scarcely iorm a class , however, la 1816, Lord 
Moira congratulated the College on an altered state of things , 
attnbuting as one reason for the change the attention paid at 
Hertford to the Bengali In fact, Persian and Urdu had been 
the languages studied, to the most unwarrantable neglect of 
the language of thirty millions of people , and this neglect 
has hung as an incubus over our Mofussil Courts in Bengal 
ever since The Civilians, from tbe tone given to their educa-^ 
tiOD, interlard all their documents and phraseology with Persian 
terms, to such a degree, that the language of the Courts is not 
now the la nguage of the peasantry, but has become a jargon 
suited to tbe purposes of the Amlas, who wish to mystify every 
thing for their own advantage 

A list of Oriental Books, published under the patronage 
of Fort William College between I 8 OO and 1818, comprises, 
besides thirty-one in Urdu, twenty in Arabic, twenty one in 
Persian, and twenty-four in Sausant, the following Bengali 
works — Carey’s Bengali Grammar and Dictionary , Fratir 
pdddya Chantra, the last Raja of the Island of Bagar, by 
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R&mr&m Basn, 1801 , RfgahKriihna Oiandra Ray Ckartira» by 
Rfijib Loohan» 1801 , Rofavalt^ by Mnt;anja 7 VidTllankar».£^- 
podesha, by Goluk Natna, 1801 , the same work, by Bamakisbori 
Tarkalankar, 1808 , Batrtsh Siwkdsan, by MritanjayaVidyilan*- 
kar, 1808, Totd Jif 2 A<b,by ChandiCharan, 1805,/\<rtctfA JPartkhdg 
by ^ara Prasad Bay, 1815 , Lipi Mdld^hj Bamram Basil, 1802, 
Btngah Dialogues^ 1801 In 1808, Mr Serjeant, a stadent of 
the College, trandated the first four books of the ^neid into 
Bengali Mr Monckton, another student, translated the Tempest 
of Shakespear The First book of the Mahahharat was printed 
in 1802, and the Ramayan in 1801 Various works, such aa 
Carey s Dictionary, &o &c* were issued from the Serampora 
Press, which would never have seen the light, were it not for 
the liberal patronage afforded by the authorities of Fort Williaiii 
College , though, m consequence of the indefatigable ezer*- 
tions of Dr Guchrist, Urdu works obtained an undue share of 
patronage 

In 1811 the Calcutta Bible Society originated This Society, 
by the stimulus it gave to the cause of vernacular translation 
and verbal criticism, elicited at an early period the well- 
merited eulogmm of the Asiatic Society of Paris It issued 
from its Calcutta Depository (between 1811 and 1849,) 
602,266 copies of Vernacular Sciip tares, in whole or m part , 
of which about one-fourth were in the Bengali language 
Whoever compares Ellerton’s and Carey’s Bengali New Tes- 
tament, published and circulated by this Society, with the 
finished and elegant composition of Yates, will see the im- 
portant mfiuence of Bible Criticism on a language generally 
while the ideas of the Bible elevate the notions of the read- 
ers, the languages of it accustoms them to the disuse of a 
vulgar patois What Wicliffe has done for the English lan- 
guage, and Luther for the German, in point of craning up their 
respective tongues to a certain status, the patronage of the 
Bible Society u^as done for Bengali In Campbell's Prelimi- 
nary Dissertations, and Henry Martyn’s Journals, we see the 
philological qualifications required m a good translator, in- 
volving the highest critical powers on intricate questions rela- 
tive to the standard of style , to interpretation , to the transferr- 
ing or translating technical terms, the spelling of proper names, 
&c All the resources of a language, grammatical and lexi- 
cographical, are called out, in order to express ideas so fo- 
reign to the Bengali mind, as those of the Jews the language 
itself 18 elevated along with the new ideas it has to express, 
new words have to be coined, and thus a larger infusion of 
Sanskrit terms takes place It was thus, that Luther by h» 
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vetsiod of the Bible meed a proYiiKHal dudeet to be tibe km- 
guflge of Germany Typography \m of late been mxm^eA , 
and pncee also have been very much cheapened* a 
Bible cost in 1811, 24 rupees , m 1849, only six 

With a Yernacular £daoation» such as is represented m 
Adames Beports, we coi^ expect httle from a Vernacular 
Press ; to use the language of Douglas of Cavers, with- 
out education, printing can effect nothing , the former is 
to the latter, what the female deities of India (Shaktis) were 
to tile Gods with whom they were mated , the recipients of 
their power, and the medium by which their energy flowed 
into operation ” The following ratio, deduced from Adam’s 
Beports, shews the proportion, which the various classes of 
readers in Bengal bear to one another — 

** The proportion of Musalman to Hindu youths under instruction is as 
1 to about lOJ Of the educated fi e reading) adult ^pulation, the pro 
portion of Musalmans to Hindus is about 1 to 7^ Tahing the mean of 
these two data, we find that, m Bengal generally, there are to every educa- 
ted Musalman about 9 educated Hindus * 

The proportion of readers of the Persian character to readers of the 
Bengali is about I to 12^, or 124 1 

The proportion of Musalman readers of Persian to Hindu readers of 
Bengali is as 1 to 19, or 19| 

The proportion of Musalman readers of Bengali to Hindu readers of 
Beugau IS as 1 to 2d4t or 24 

The proportion of Musalman readers of Persian to Hindu readers of 
Persian m about 1} to I 

The proportion of Musalman readers of Persian to Musalman readers of 
Bengali is as 14 to 1 

The proportion of Hindu readers of Persian to Hindu readers of Bengali 
13 08 1 to about 8 I 4 , or 824 

The dawn of improvement in this respect dates from 1814, 
when Mr May had flourishing Schools around Chinsura, for 
the support of which the Marquis of Hastings allowed 600 
Bs monthly — the first grant made by Government m Bengal 

• The Report does not affbrd data for estimating the entire proportion of these two 
great idasseB of the community to each other throughout Bengal In page IOC, Mr 
A gives the following taMo 

In the city of Hnrshedahad there are 100 Hindus to 48 4 Musahnans 

In thauA Daukt bte&r (Murshedabad ZilU) to 86 8 ditto 

In th4n& NingliA rBfrbhhm Zill4) to 20U1 ditto 

In tb4u4 Cuin& (Burdwau ZilUL) to 28 9 ditto 

These proportioDS ” however he adds, ^ mnst be considered as shnetly Lmited 
to the locahtiee menUoned^becaiiBe the pn^ruons dil^, not only m different diS' 
trictSybutin different Ihfin&B of the same distnct.” 

♦ This latter estimate u on the supposition that the JHIndu readers of Persian are 
also acquainted with BengftU, which is tery likely, as it la their own vernacular 
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for the promotion of Vernacular education In 1816, the 
Serampore Institution for Native Schools was fonned 

The Press and the School both stood in need oS each 
other — 

** Most disastrous would it be, if the scbemeB of education now on foot 
should serre only to create readers foi idolatrous publioaUons, frcsu a lack 
of more useful works, yet this is bkely to be the case, if we permit year 
after year to elapse without multiplying treatises, which may serre to Rif the 
vacant hours of students after the season of elementary instruction is closed 
We owe It therefore to the consistency of our character , we owe it to our 
superior civilization and to the plans of improvement, which have been 
commenced under British induence, not to suffer minds, which have been 
partly enlightened at school, to relapse into the grosaness of supersti 
tion * * • * * In four years more, per 

haps thirty thousand additional volumes will he thrown into circulation, 
and unless their influence he oorreoted by hooks of a higher desoiiption, the 
thousands of youth, to whom the numerous schools are now imparting the 
faculty of reading, will have gained little by our efforts, and must grow up 
with an increasing attachment to idolatry ' 

The Calcutta School Book Society, winch has contributed ao 
much to infuse a healthy tone into native literature, was esta- 
blished in chiefly by the Marchioness of BLastings,! who 

herself prepared and sent to press several elementary works, at 
a period when it is stated that the country itself could not 
supply a single native child’s book, although schools in almost 
every considerable village had existed for ages ” This is too 
sweeping a remark , as we have now before us a list of sixty- 
five indigenous works, which had issued from the native presses 
previous to 1819 half of these are on mythological and ama- 
tory subjects, but the other half contain matter for more useful 
reading Works of fiction are of benefit to Society in a certain 
stage , indeed, one of the greatest Orientalists of the time, the 
late Dr A Clarke, acknowledges how much he was indebted 
to the reading of “ the Arabian Nights.” 

Among the earlj contributors to the book list of the 
Society was Captain Stewart, the founder of the Burdwan 
Church Mission He compiled Elementary Bengali Tables, 
the Vpadesh Katlid^ and contributed very much, by his example 
and influence, to raise the standard of Vernacular education in 
the Burdwan district, by the introduction of such subjects as Na- 
tural History and Geography into the Schools 


• The year 1817 was a memorable year while, on Iheone hand thu Soeiety then eame 
mto existence, on the other band, the Hmdus, in order to avert the p^ience of 
Cholera, which broke out for the first time that year, added Via Bihtf mr the goddess 
of Cholera, to the catalogue of their Divmitiea 

f The Marqms of Hastings gave a donation of 1,000 Ss and snhscnptMm of liOO 
Bs to the Inatitation , and patronised it in ocher ways also 
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Mr May, the active superintendant of Vernacular Schools 
at Cbioaura^ wrote Anthmetical Tables for the Society He 
laboured enthusiastically lu the cause of popular education in 
the villages on the banks of the Hugly , and very probably 
the desire for studying English, which is now so strong there, 
received its first stimulus from his labours Mr Pearson, also of 
ChiDsura, compiled for the Society a collection of easy Ben- 
gali Lessons, and the Bakya Bah the latter work has been one 
of very great utility to those anxious to acquue the colloquial 
idioms of Bengal 

The name of Ham Eomul Sen stands foremost, as one of the 
early co-operators with the School Book Socie^, and as a 
warm friend to Vernacular Translation. His Dictionary*— 
the result of 20 years labour — will long remain as a monu- 
ment of his diligence and critical acumen, and entitles him to 
the epithet of the Johnson of Bengal He commenced hia 
studies, at a period when ” the Tales of a Parrot,” and the 
Arabian Nights, were the chief class books m schools He 
began his career, as compositor, on a salary of eight rupees 
a month, in the Hindustani Press of Dr Hunter At the 
close of life he was in the receipt of 1500 Bs a month, as Dewan 
of the Bank of Bengal,* and bequeathed ten lakhs to his family 
Brougham like, he was a most zealous friend to the diffusion 
of useful knowledge He planned the Sanskrit College, and 
the Patshala , and, with the view to diffuse medical knowledge 
through the Vernacular, he composed, and published at bis own 
expense, the Ausadabah Bajah Badbakant Deb also compiled a 
Spelling Book, part of the Niti Katha^ and a treatise on Female 
Education In common with several other leading natives, he 
was a warm fnend to the institution Ont of 200 subscribers 
in 1818, no less than eighty were Babus but, a few years 
subsequently, there was a great falling off m this respect 
Previously to 1821, the following works in Bengali had been 
printed by this Society — 

“ Stewarts Elementazy Tables, 10 Nos in sets, 3,850 copies 
Pearson s ditto, or Introductory Lessons, {cards,) 8,000 ditto 
Keiths Bengali Grammar, (by Question and Answer) 500 ditto 
Fatbsalar Bibaran or Pearson s School master^s Manual, 500 ditto 
Bengali Vocabulary, of Bam Obandra Sarma, (Abbidban,) 4,400 ditto 
Pearson s Familiar Letters, (Patnkaumadya,) 1,000 ditto 
Anthmetic, Native model, (May s Ganita,) 2,000 ditto 
Harles Anthmetic, (mixed model,) 1,000 ditto 
KiUkatha, or Moral Tales, Part 1 , 7,000 ditto 

* The Babas of Caloutta are generally parvenvs, and have, for the most part, risen 
from humble circumetanees One id oar nuUwnatrti began hfe on a salaiy of lO 
rupees monthly , and the father of another on 5 * 
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NiUkatha ditto, Fart II (Pearsoxis Beading LeasoQB^) 4,000 ditto 
Nitifcatha ditto, Part III (Ram Oomul Sene ditto,) 6,000 ditto 
Taracbund Dutts Pleasing Tales, (Manaranjan Itihas,) 2,000 ditto 
Stewarts Tales of History, (Apodes katba, do ,) 2 000 ditto 
Historv of England (Goldsmith s) by F Carey, 600 ditto 
Pearcea Geography, in Nos (1 to 6 pnnted>-^th in press,) long form, 
10,000 ditto 

Account of the Lion, &c (Singhev Bibaran,) 2,000 ditto 
It has taken the lead m being tAe society for diffusing useful 
knowledge among the Bengali speaking population To appre- 
ciate the vtSue of its labours, it is only necessary to examine 
Adams Reports on Vernacular Education, or to look into the 
class of books, which have been used by Hindus, either as trans- 
lations from the Shastras, or adapted for the occupiers of a bazar 
In 1818, the Digdarshan in Bengali was commenced at Seram- 
pore Its plan was similar to that of the Penny and Saturday 
Magazines of late days It embraced subjects of the following 
kind , the discovery of America , the Load Stone and Com- 
pass , Columbus , the Commerce and Productions of India , 
Ancient History , Sketches, Steam, Notices of England, Me- 
tals , Natural History, &c. It was continued for 3 years , and 
has proved a very useful work, calculated to open and expand 
the minds of young Hiudus We have at present no work of a 
similar class 

When we contrast the improvement m euphony and ex- 
pressiveness, that has taken place m the Bengali language 
within the last thirty years, though it has had no Dante to raise 
it at once to its full powers — we must ascribe much of this pro- 
gress to the Periodical Press, which has afforded such scope to 
young writers Compare the Pratapaditya Chantra ot 1802, 
and its semi-Persian style, with the exquisite beauty and 
elegance of the Beta! Paiichabingsatiy published by a Pandit of 
Fort William College, and one would scarcely suppose that it 
IB the same language or contrast the Grammars of Hulhed and 
Yates, and a similar observation can be made In the days 
of Halhed, people scarcely believed that Bengal ever pos- 
sessed a native and peculiar dialect of its own, distinct from 
that idiom, which, under the name of Moors^ has been supposed 
to prevail over India ” And to the perpetuation of this error 
the influence and untiring advocacy of the Urdu language by 
Gilchnst greatly contributed He published his U rdu Dictionary 
in Calcutta in 1787 , and, by editing a senes of useful works, 
he gave the impression that the Bengali was a mere patois, and 
that the Urdu was to be the only medium of literary and so- 
cial intercourse between natives and Europeans 
The present may be characterised as the age of ** the Press,” 
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as contrasted with former daySi when m Bengal, as well as 
ID Earope, knowledm was doled ont to a few tiiroi]^ the 
costly channel of MS^ mid so scarce bad even these become 
in this country, that^of the Raficerangini, which enshrines so 
much histoncai informatum oonceming the early settlement 
of the Brahmans in Anamrta^ only two comes escaped destruc- 
tion The days of Yikr4maditya and of J^ja Krishna Ray — 
though called an Augustan age,— were, like the oosis of the de- 
sert, or the time of Louis Quatorze, surrounded ^ blackness 
and desolation as far as the masses were concernecL We look 
therefore to the Vernacular Press as a grand means for work- 
ing on the masses in this country, and quite concur in the fol- 
lowing sentiments of Douglas in his Advancement of Society — 

** Newspapers oommumcateto a whole country the advantage, which was 
formerly peculiar to a city , and spread the same impulse from proTince to 
provmod with as much rapidity, and more precision, than it could formerly 
have been circulated from one quarter of a large town to another But 
the power of Newspapers consists, not only in the rapidity of the transmis- 
sion, hut in the reiteration of their statements Burke thirty years ago, 
had the sagacity to perceive, that they, who can gam the public ear from 
day to day, must, in the end, become the masters of public opinion and the 
rapid increase of the numbers, and of the influence of Newspapers more than 
justafles hiB prediction It was no had observation of Fletcher of Salton,. 
that, whoever made the laws of a nation he cared not, provided he bad tho 
making of their ballads But now that nations are less addicted to bal 
lad Binging and more to the reading of Newspapers, the high office of 
moulding institutions, and amending manners, is devolving upon the edi 
tors of daily or weekly journals ' 

When we consider that the Vernacular Press continues the 
instruction of the School , that it is, in fact, an adult Sobool- 
xnaster , that even m the poorest of the Bengali Newspapers 
there is a considerable amount of geographical, political, and 
historical information imparted, which must form an intellec- 
tual link between Hindustan and the land of the Mlechhas , 
and that the editorials, though very feeble, yet, by the process 
of perpetual reiteration, are producing a stroi^ and deep 
impression on the native mind, and are moulding the opinions 
of thousands of mtelligent and influential Hindus , — we cannot 
consider it an uninteresting subject to trace the rise and pro- 
gress of this new power, which seems destined hereafter to 
play an rmportaut part on the stage of Indian Society It 
presents no stirring events, such as the cases of Bu<^- 
ingham and Amott, who, in defence of what they consi- 
dered the freedom of the Press, braved the strong arm 
of Government. The EdUonals of the Native Papers are 
never noticed hy the authorities , yet they work their own 
way quietly and gently, forming a public opinion among na- 
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tivesy but we must say this there has been far less of per- 
sonality, railing against Government, scandal, and scurrilous 
remark m the Native Press of Caloutt^ than there has beea 
in the Calcutta English Journals. ^ 

We believe the Native Newspaper Press is destined to have 
a mighty influence hereafter m this country, and that the 
language of Bulwdk* ** will be applicable to it, ‘^The News- 
paper 18 the chronicle of civilisation — the common reservoir 
into which every stream pours its living waters, and at which 
every man may come to drink The Newspaper inforina legis- 
lation of public opinion, and it informs the people of the acta 
of legislation The Newspaper is the familiar bond that binds 
together man and man — no matter what may be the distance 
of climate, or the difference of race The Newspaper is a law- 
book for the indolent, a sermon for the thoughtless, and a library 
for the poor It may stimulate the most indifferent it may 
instruct the most profound ” 

The first Bengali Newspaper, that broke in on the slumber of 
ages, and roused the natives from the torpor of selfishness, was the 
Darpan of Serampore, which began its career on the 23rd of 
May, 1818 ^ The Marquis of Hastings, instead of yielding to 
the imaginary fears of the enemies to a free Press, or continuing 
the previous policy of Government by withholding political know- 
► ledge from the people, gave every aid to the Darparu^ On the 
publication of the first number, he wrote a letter with his own 
hand to the Editor, expressing his entire approval of the paper, a 
considerable number was subscribed for, and sent, at the public 
expense, to different native courts, and the Editor was en- 
couraged to publish a Persian Edition to cingulate tor one-fourth 
of the postage charged to English papers The Maiquis avowed 
in public, that it is salutary for the Supreme authority to 
look to the control of public scrutiny ” 

The plan of the Darpan embraced news (both Indian and Eng- 
lish) likely to be interesting to natives, as well as local descrip- 
tions, The Bengali style was simple When we consider the 

* The year 1818 was remarkable m various respects Tbe School SocieW was foim- 
ed, which introduced a new class of Vernacular books into its Schools , and Serampore 
College was founded As long as it continued in operation, it gave a considerable 
stimulus to the study of Bengali, by making it tbe medium for conveying mfonua 
tioD on various subjects 

t Under the regime of the kf arqnis, the first impulse was given to tbe Temaoular 
Newspaper Press He himself afforded every encouragement to native ednoatum, as he 
was not one of those who thought the safety of British India depended on keeping 
the natives immersed lu ignorance He was a man that did not shrink lu 1816, wbea 
addressing tbe students of Port William College, from avowing the noble sentiment, 

** It IS humane, n is generous to protect the feeble u is meritorious to redress the 
injured but it is a godlike bounty to bestow expansion of intellect, to infuse the 
Prowetlieau spark into the statue, and waken it into a man 
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amount of histoncaly political, and geographical information, that 
this, along with other Bengali papers, poured m on the Hindu 
mind, which previously seldom extended its range of inquiry be- 
yond the affiiiis of im neighbouring Pergunnah, or at furUiest 
beyond the land bounded by the Indus, and within the ante- 
lope’s range,” we must assign a very prominent position to the 
native Newspapers, and to the Darpan in [larticular, in having 
roused the adult mind from its long continued state of apathy 
We have perused the Darpan with much pleasure, and quite con- 
cur in the following eulogium passed on it through means of its 

correspondence, it elicited a great deal of valuable information 
legarding the state of the country in the interior An ag- 
grieved man felt half his burden removed, when he had sent 
a statement of the oppressions he lay under to the Darpan^ 
and thus brought them to the knowledge of the public The 
native officers of Government felt it as a check on their mis- 
conduct, and dreaded its exposures It was also the only 
channel of information to the natives m the mtenor, and has 
in its day done some service to Government, by counteracting 
unfavorable rumours, and strengthening the principle of lo} 
alty ” Religious controversies were avoided 

In the early volumes we have various topographicl noticev 
as a specimen, we insert the following account of Sagar island 
We give the on^nal, m hopes that some of our antiquarian 
friends may be able to throw light on this difficult but interest- 
ing subject — 

ftpTTfratwft? c«m ^<i stict 

?T«fi 1 1w€t srtCT tWff? 

?pm I »tr? if\-m fifORst? 

apw '^r»nrJ 

dw?. ?twt? firrtf ?t- 

cwj. «rt'« ^rsrw^tc? Ttawt^ « -bt^r 

♦fc? ?rtf«w arf?rsr*T” ii 

The meaning is to the following effect , that Ganga Sagar was 
formerly inhabited, that the Padma Parana mentions that 
Sushen, a King of the Lunar race, erected his metropolis on it , 
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and that Suloohona^ the daughter of the king of Dibyanti^ being 
oppressed with misfortune, disguised herself as a man, and 
went there, where she afterwards married the son of the king 
of T&ladjya, who also made it his residence 
Ram Mohun Roy commenced in 1821, a Bengali Periodical, 
the Brahhanical Magazine ” Its career was rapid, fiery, 
meteoric. And both from want of solid substance, and 
through excess of inflammation, it soon exploded, and disap- 
peared ” It was mainly an attack on Missionaries, thus p 10 
It states — that it is ungenerous to do, as Genghis Khan 

* and the Arracanese did — abuse the religion or the con- 

* quered In consideration of the small huts in which Brah- 

* mans of learning generally reside, and the simple food such 
‘ as vegetables, &c which they are accustomed to eat, and 

* the poverty which obliges them to live upon chanty, the 

* missionary Gentleman may not, I hope, abstain from contro- 

* versy through contempt of them , for truth and true religion do 
^ not always belong to wealth and power, to high names, or lofty 

* palaces ” He endeavours to argue for human responsibility on 
the following grounds As the reflections of the sun, though 
' without light proper to themselves, appear splendid fiom then 

* connexion with the illuminating sun, so the soul, though not 

* true intellect, seems intellectual, and acts as if it weie real 

* spirit, from its actual relation to the universal intellect and, 
' as from the particular relations of the sun to the water placed 

* in diiferent pots, various reflections appear, resembling the 
' same sun m nature, and differing fiom it in qualities , and 
' again, as these cease to appear on the removal of the water, 

* so, through the peculiar relation of various material objects to 
‘ one supreme spirit, numerous souls appear, and seem as per- 

* forming good and evil works, and also receiving their conse- 
' quences , and, as soon as that relation ceases, they at that very 

* minute cease to appear distinctly from their onginal Hence 
' God 18 one, and the Boul, although it is not in fact of a 

* different origin from God, yet is liable to experience the 

* consequences of good and evil works , but this liability of the 

* soul to reward or punishment cannot render God liable to 
‘ either He next proceeds to argue, that though God created 
the world by m&ya^ as the wind raises the bubbles on the water, 
yet that God is not subject to ux&yk for though God pardons 

* the sins of those that sincerely repent through his attribute 

* of mercy, this cannot be taken as an admission of the Deity’s 
' subjection to his own mercy The followers of the Yedant 

* say that Mayk is opposed to knowledge , for when a true 
< knowledge of God is obtained, the effect of M&y&, which mt^es 
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* the soul appear distinct from God, does immediately cease ” 
He then reasons that the Hindu incarnations are as little 
opposed to our notion of God, as the Chnstian incarnation, 
anu that if we admit that the worship of spirit possessed of a 

* matenal body (i e. of Jesus Christ) is worship m spirit, we 

* must not any longer impute idolatry to any religious sect ^ 

The lamentable defects of the l^atiye Yernacular Schools 
excited the attention of Tanous friends of education, and ga^e 
rise to the Calcutta School Society The following remarks of 
one, who well knew the state of the country, will shew the 
need for such a Society , he observes respecting the Hindus — 

If they can wrtU at all, each character to say nothing of orthography^ 
28 made jn so irregular and indistinct a manner, that comparatively few 
of them can read what is written by another, and some of them can 
scarcely wade through what has been wnttes by themselves after any 
lapse of time If they have learned to read, they can seldom read five 
words together, without stopping to make out the syllables and often 
scarcely two, even when the hand writing is legible Ihe case is precisely 
the same with their knowledge of figures. 

The first Annual Meeting of the Calcutta School Society 
was held in 1820; the report was read both in English and 
Persian At that period the total number of indigenous schools 
in Calcutta amounted to 188^ containing 4,146 children , the 
subscriptions and donations reached 15,910 Bs» The Society 
continued m operation for several years. 

TbejFnend^Indiagivee the following list of works that were 
printed previously to 1821 — 

** Ganga^hahtvdarangim, History of the descent of Gunga. 

Jaya deva, Histoij of Krishna 

Annada^iangal, Exploits of several of the gods 

Basa manjan, Description of the three kinds of men and women in the 
world. 

Bati-manjan, On the same subject 

Karana mdan htlas. Account of a new god recently created by an opu- 
lent native 

Vllwa manged, Exploits of Krishna. 

Daya hhag, A treatise on law 

Jyotuhy An astronomical treatise 

Chanakhya, A work containing instructions for youth. 

SaMa^mda, A Dicuonary 

Ahhtdhanf ditto 

■ — A treatise mi the matena medica of India. 

Bag^mala, A treatise on music 

J he thirty two-imaged throne 

Betal Pachm, Account of I^ia Vikramaditya. 

Vtdya-ntnda, A treatise ndiculing physicians 

Bhagavat gtta, A translation in Bengali of the work formerly tianslated 
into Engh^ by Wilkins 

Mahtmani stava. The praiscB of Shiva 
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Qanga stava, Tb^raises of Gunga. 

Shucki chantraj The duties of men 

SanU satuh On contempt of the world 

Shnngar tilah^ A treatise on women. 

U$uha-panchal%, A treatise on the days termed impure by the Smnti 

Adi ras^ A treatise on women 

Ghandii The praises of Durga Ac 

Chaitanya<ikantamnta, Account of Chaitanya ’ — Fnendof 
India, vol \,p 124 

He makes the following observations on the subject — 

‘ If we admit that 400 copies have been printed of each of these works, 
including the second and thud editions of some (and this will be consi 
derably within the maik), we shall have Sixteen Thousand volumes printed 
and sold among the natives within the last ten years'^ a phenomenon to 
which the countiT has been a stranger since the foimation of the first, 
the inoommunicabJe, letters of the Vedas Many of these works have been 
accompanied with plates which add an amazing value to them in the opim 
on of the majontity of native readers and purchasers Both the design 
and execution of the plates have been exclusively the effort of native 
genius, and had they been printed on less perishable materials than 
Patna paper, the future Wests, and Laurences, and Wilkies of India, 
might feel some pride in comparing their productions with the rude de 
lineations of their barbaiic forefathers The figures ara still and uncouth 
without the slightest expression of mind lu the countenance or the 
least approach to symmetry of form They are in general intended to re 
present some powerful action of the story and happy is it for the reader 
that this action of the hero or heroine is mentioned at the foot of the 
plkte for without it the design would be unintelligible The plates cost 
in general a goldmohur, designing engraving, and all , for In the infancy 
of this art, as of many others, one man is obliged to act many parts Thus 
Mr Han Har Bane] 3 ya, who lives at Jorasauka, performs all the re 
quisite offices, from the original outline, to the full completion but though 
he, with true eastern modesty styles himself, in one corner of his plates the 
best engraver in Calcutta we doubt his ability when left to his own re 
sources — Quarterly Friend of India, vol \,pp U5 6 

These books serve as an index to the popular taste, and, as such, 
though composed chiefly of tales, they are not to be despised , 
as straws they pointed out the course of the current nor must 
we forget that, even in England itself, the press in its early 
days multiplied principally copies of the old iComances. 

The taste for works of this description, continues the editor, was then 
in Its maturity, and successive editions were printed, till a superior taste, pro 
duced by the operation ot that very press transferred them from the libraries 
of the people to the shelves of the antiquary We may faiily expect a 
similar regeneration in India more especially when we consider the ap 
proximation of that great body of scientific and philosophical knowledge 
possessed by the European community, and their anxiety to bnng it fully 
to bear on the natives 

* The very increase of mythological tales has a tendency to stifie the avi 
dity for them Being now placed within reach of the greet body of the 
people they lose much of that veneration with which they were invested 
by their being scarce , and, though the fiame may for a time burn with 
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inci easing ardour, this very circumstance naturally leads to its l&nal extinc- 
tion Printed works will gradully constitute a powerful source of influ 
ence works of real utility will be brought into the lists to combat 
with those of vain amusement,— and the issue cannot be doubtM Even 
in the infancy of the Indian press it has not been exclusively occupied 
with works of trifling value two dictionanes of the Bengidi language, 
a treatise on the law of inheritance, another on the materia medioa of 
Bengal, one on music, two or three almanacks, and a treatise in Sanskrit 
on astronomy which have aJl issued from the press within the last ten 
years, are indications of improvement not to be despised, if we consider 
the darkness and ignoianoe oi the community, among whom they have 
tound patrons ” 

These works are all sold, and the observations on this point we 
commend to the notice of the friends of Bible and Tract Socie* 
ties in this country — 

** One work of real utility, purchased by the natives, will produce a 
greater change than five distnbuted giatis What a native purchases ha 
wishes to re^ , and thus bis very avanoe is tuined to the account of gene 
ral improvement A work, obtained without any pecuniary sacrifice, he 
18 disposed to underrate and neglect, but such is the reluctance with 
which he parts with his money, that he is anxious to draw an equivalent 
value from every hook it procures him 

In 1823 a book was published m Calcutta, called the Pran 
Toshantty being a compilation of the precepts and doctrines of 
the Tantras, selected from eighty-four works, by Pran Bishwas 
of Kbarda We give our readers the following extracts m 
order to shew what the nature of the Tantra Doctrines is 

« The vowel is an astonishing letter It is bright as the shell of 
Vishnu it IS full of the three gods, and of the five souls it is in fact 
Bliagavati herself Of the letter the stroke on the left is Biahma, the 

lower stroke is Vishnu , the perpendicular line Shiva , the bonzontal, 
Saraswati the curve is Bhagavati Ihe space m the centre is Shiva 
The color of the left stroke is red, like the Juba flowei the right 
18 the color of the moon in the month Ashwini , the lower strc^e, 
the color of the great MCini Mahamuikut the horizontal line is 
white, like the pubescent jasmine flower, the curve resembling the 
book used in guidmg the elephant is like ten millions of flashes of 
lightning, the vacant space is brilliant as ten millions of moons It 
bestows liberation , it produces wealth and holiness it is the root of all 
letters , it is the feminine energy of nature, and the mother of all gods 
In the upper angle resides the wife of Brahma , in the middle angle 
Vishnu 8 wife, Jaistha , m the lower, Shiva s wife, Budri It is the soul of 
all knowledge , the soul of the four castes , the ongin of Biahmas power 
to desire, of Vishnu 8 power to know, and of the active energy of Shiva 
therefore it is to be perpetually praised 

“ Write not letters on the earth, or the muntras in books never leave 
a volume open, nor receive one open from another person He whose 
books or letters happen to be on the ground at the time of an earthquake, 
or of an eclipse, becomes ignorant through every future transmigration 
He wno wntes with a bamboo pen, will undoubtedly suffer He who uses 

copper pen, will enjoy un&oaying splendor , a golden pen procures 
prosperity, a Brahman nul, ensures wisdom and knowledge, a wooden 
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pen, oraaraented with figures bestows children grand children and wealth 
Me, who writes with a brass pen, obtains immortal prosperity but the 
use of a kasa* pen, occasions death i he pen must be either eight or 
ten fingers in length , he, who uses one only four fingers long, loses as 
many days of his life as he writes letters A manuscript wntten according 
to the directions of the Shastras, will secure knowledge It must be m 
length either one hand (equivalent to a cubit) or one hand deducting the 
fingers or a whole arm and either twelve or eight fingers in breadth, but 
never less 

* He who studies a volume of the Veda which he himself has copied, 
commits a sin equal to the murder of Bramha , and he who having copied 
a work himself deposits it in his library, or keeps it at home, bis dwelling 
will be struck with lightning 

Hib analysis of the name of Guru equals in absurd refine* 
ment any thing penned by the Jewish Cabalists — 

** Of this word, the g is the cause of fiuition the r destroys sin the u 
IS Shiva himself the whole word guru is the eternal Brahma excellent and 
inexplicable He, whose lips pronounce the sound * guru, * with what 
81Q IS he chargeable? Ihe aiticulation of ^ annihilates the sin even of 
killing a brahman , the sins of birth are removed by pronouncing u of 
ten millions of birth by the pronunciation of ru Parasarama murdered his 
mother and Indra destroyed a brahman yet they both obtained abso 
lution by pronouncing the word Ouru 

And yet, as a writer m the Friend of India remarks respect- 
ing this Guru — 

* This religious guide invested with so awful a responsibility, on whom 
the Tantra shastras have devolved the task of piloting men through the sea 
of this world and conducting their steps to final bliss, the only teacher of 
men, is allowed five kinds ot wives He is permitted to sei^ a temale in 
open day, and detain her at bis house, he is allowed a plurality of prosti 
tutes, and even to revel in a brothel, without the least diminution of his 
spiritual authority and to complete this system of morals and virtue, 
which Shiva sent down to the holy sages by his son Ganesb for the 
benefit of the human race, the woman, whom the spiiitual guide has de 
bauched, or the prostitute whom he retains, is to receive from the disciples 
that adoration and worship, which is due to God alone 

He directs that the letters of the Alphabet should be wor- 
shipped — 

** The first vowel is to be adored as a female divinity, of the color of 
the Eetttki flower, with two hands, the one elevated as though with the 
intention of dispelling fear, the other stretched out as in the act of bes 
towing a blessing, adorned with a necklace of pudma flowers, and clothed 
in white garments made of hemp, with a serpent for a pita The letter 
IS to be worshipped, under the form of a woman of the colour of blood, with 
four hands, three eyes, her bosom swelling like the hud of the kadumba 
flower, and her person ornamented with precious stones ' 

He further directs that the cat should be adored, aud also the 
jackal — 

** On the day of the new moon, let the disciple catch a jackal and strike 
him dead with one blow , then seat himself on the carcase, and continue 

* Saccharum anontanpnm 
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in divine meditation, repeating the holy text, appropnated to the jackal, 
till he return to life, and the goddess, who was the object of worship mam 
feet herself in bodily shape He may then ask and receive whatever be 
desires even a beautiful wife , and hear of past, present, and future events 
and above all, understand tbe meaning of eveiy howl of the jackal * 

In contrast to this mass of literary rubbishy in the same 
year 1823, a Society, which exercised a beneficial influence on 
Native Literature, and which will ere long, we trust, provide 
a Christian Vernacular Literature for Bengal^the Calcutta 
Tract Society — came into existence In 1823, it had published 
the following tracts m Bengali — 

Memoir of Phutick Chand 
Mental Befleotion, and Enquiry after Salvation 
Christs Sermon on the Mount 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, Part III 

Part IV 

Part V 

Part VI 

Life of William Kelly 
Dialogue between a Durwan and Mali 
History of Ghnst tbe Saviour of the Woild 
Dialogue between Eambari and Shaddlia 
On the Nature of God 

Dialogue between a Scotchman and a Native Gentleman 
Extracts fiom tbe Gospel Magazine, No I 

No II 

Reward Book for Schools 
Senptuie Extracts— Parables 
The Picture Room 
Catechism First 
»■■■■■ Second 
Watts s First Catechism 

But, m the same year, the cause of Bengali translations sus- 
tained a severe loss m the death of Felix Carey, who was one 
of the best Bengali scholars of the day, and edited the iollow- 
ing works — 

Vidyahara Vali, in Bengalee, a work on Anatomy, being tbe first volume 
of a Bengali Encyclopsedia in octavo, with plates A laige Bengali 
IhcUonanr in the press, edited by Mr Carey and Sn Ram Komul Sen A 
work on Law, in Bengali, not finished Iranslation into Bengali of an 
Abridgement of Goldsmith s History of England, printed at the Serampore 
press for tbe School Book Society The Pilgrims Progress, translated 
into the Bengali and printed at Serampoie Translation into the Bengali 
of a Chemical Work, hj Bev John Mack, for the students of Serampore 
College Translation into Bengali of an Abridgement of Mill s History of 
British India, for the School Book Society 

We give the following statistics of the number of tracts 
and other publications, printed and published by the Calcutta 
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Tract Society, between 1823 and 1835/ in the Bexigali, Urdn^ 
fiindui, and ITnya languages — 

“ It extends from 18^3, when the first Tracts were printed, to Juno 1835, 
the date of the last Report , fuid, inUuding second or thud editions of the 
same publications, gives a total of A Hundrsd and Tlurty^ne pahlioations, 
containing Four Thousand Fight Hundred and Mighty two pages, and 
pnnted in editions, which give an aggregate of Four Hundred and Mighty 
jour Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Tracts, and Eleven MilUonSt F%ve 
Hundred and One Thousand Four Hundred pages of letter press, in the 
following proportions — 



Traeta 

Pages 

Copies 

Paget 

In Bengali 

78 

3,333 

831,700 

7,693,500 

„ Hindustani, 

30 

1,008 

100,000 

3,043,000 

„ Hinduf 

10 

365 

42,150 

591,300 

„ Unya, 

2 

92 

5,300 

154,000 

Total, 

120 

4 632 

679,860j 

11,381,800 


Almanacs form a class of works, that were compiled at an 
early period in Bengali JThe Almanac, issued from the Court of 
Baja Kris tna Bay of Kadiyd, was the one held m highest repute , 
next to that, the Bah one There were Almanacs pubhshed also at 
Gunpur, Khanakul-Knshnaghur, Digsui, Bikrampur, Bakla, 
Chandra dwip, Berhampur and £agn Previous to 1820, those 
Almanacs were m manuscript, and were copied and sold by 
the Daivagya Brahmans, for two annas each but they have 
been superseded by the printed Almanacs, though the latter 
often sell for one rupee a number These Daivagya Brah- 
mans are a kind of itinerant astrologers, who vend their know- 
ledge of futurity, as the bards of old derived a profit from 

* For the following account of the Press between ISSO and 1835 we are indebted 
to certain data m the Quarterly Friend of Indicu The native newspapers had 
increased from one to six, viz four in Bengali and two in Persian, tbe latter ^ chiefly 
occupied with extracts from the pithless Ukhbars, or papers issuing from the native 
courts, and detailing with minuteness the daily unmteresting and unimportant actions 
of the native princes ” These six papers had probably about 100 subscribers, and 
five readers to each paper, with a subscription or one rupee monthly The following 
books were pnnted — Panchanqa 8undarx — Dm Kauntadt — Ananda Lediari — Sat% 
Manjari-^Tarpan^Radhika Mangal-^Ganga Bhakti Tarangxni-^PadanM Dm/— 
Milakshara Damn — Batnsh Smgdswi — Chanakya Tuti Nama — Kakchcoritra — Btdya 
Bundur^Nala nomayaniv^Kalanka Shanjan — Prabodh Chandraday — Qydn Chan 
dnhd—’Prhn Toahan.-~Ot}x&e works of the same class, to the number of thirty 
one, were published of these eleven works were of a useful kind, that would 
afford profitable reading the rest were myfiiological, astrological, &c — 

« The number of copies, which have been printed of each, is not so easily aaoer 
tamed Of some more, of others tess, than a thousand, have been sold , but if we take 
that number as the general average, we shall be near the truth It is a general remark 
among pnnters and publishers of the native press^ that no work remains long on 
hand , and we have reason to believe that they have in no instance suffered a loss 
by the printing of any of the works above named Nearly Thirty Thousand vo 
lumes have thus been sent into circulation within the last four years 

It 18 calcalated that, in 1822, thirty works were published, 1,000 copies of each of 
which were sold, givmg 30,000 volumes ui Bengali in one year 

W 
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their skill in song They may be known by their having under 
their arm an Almanac wrapped in cloth They receive contri* 
butions from the poorest, and are admitted even into the re* 
cesses of the female apartments — as the women, true daugh- 
ters of Eve, are very fond of prying into the future 

We find that the Hindu Almanac for 1825 was printed by 
one Qangadhar at Agardwip (where the first press was esta- 
blished that was conducted by natives) and is dedicated to the 
Baja of Krishnaghur It gives the events of the year in the 
following proportions , Bam 8, Corn 6, Grass 4, Cold 5, Heat 7, 
Winds, Kings II, Diseases 15, Cures 6, Flies 9, Musquitoes 
17, Poison 13, Holiness 3, Unholiness 15, Truth 2, Falsehood 12 
Among the presiding regencies of the year are Mars^ who will 
cause war, bad crops, and disease , Venust who will multiply 
the number of subjects , Samhartay the ruhng cloud, which 
will increase the fruits of the earth , Kuleray presiding among 
snakes, w ho will cause men to be destroyed by their poison , 
Pundunhuy the regent of elephants, through whose influence 
men will be destroyed both m the West and East , Nakulay 
the regent of doctors, and under his influence the words of 
men will be excellent as the waters of immortality” An 
account is next given of the Satya Yuga when the principle 
of life resided in the brain men died when they wished their 
stature was 31^ feet they lived to the age of 100,000 years, 
and dined oflf golden vessels ” In the Treta Yuga " the prin- 
ciple of life resided in the bones the human stature was 
twenty-one feet , men lived to the age of 10,000 years, and 
dined off silver dishes ” In the Dioapar Yugay the principle 
of life resided m the blood , the human stature was reduced to 
10^ feet, men lived a thousand years, and dined off copper 
dishes.” In the Kali Yugay “the principle of life will reside 
in food , men will be 3^ cubits in stature, live a hundred years, 
and dme from dishes without rule ” There are twenty-seven 
Nakshatras,* or lunar mansions, given in the Almanacs By ascer- 


* Respecting those NaAshatras m the Almanacs, the Quarterly Fnend of India, 
Tol IT , pp 106, 109, 200, 201, states — 

< The figure of a man is rudely sketched, and die twenty seven different lunar 
mansions allotted to its different members , hereby any one is enabled to ascertain 
the monthly complexion of his destiny, and to avert the approach of misfortune. 
In the first month of the year, seven stellar mansions are allotted to the head , three 
to the mouth , five to the heart , three to the right hand, three to the left , three to 
ihen^t foot, and three to the left These seven portions of the body have the fol 
lowing significations dunnglhat mouth the bead betokens the epjoyment of happi 
ness , the mouth excellence , the heart and the right hand denote the obtaining of 
wealth , the left hand signifies great distress, the right foot, moderate gam, and the 
left, a disposition to wander The enquirer toms to the figure , and, having found to 
what member of the body his natal mansion is attached, and what that member pre 
diets, ascertains the fortune which is to befal him for that month To avert the oala 
miues, which some portions of the body presage, he is directed to make a hall composed 
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taming the natal mansion of the enquirer, the astrologer profess- 
es to tell hi8 fortune , thus the third man^sion denotes poverty* to 
nvert which the BraWans should be presented with umbrellas * 
the sixth indicates death* which is to be avoided by giving the 
Brahmans a donation of rice* ghi* and a golden kulsi 

A man’s Nakshatra is to be known by the initial letter of 
his name if he has two or three names* that* by which he 
may be waked from sleep* is to be used on such an occasion ” 

In the year 1825* according to the Almanacs, the auspicious 
days for marrying were 22 for feeding an infant with nee* 27 
for commencing the building of a bouse, the 10th of Baishaka 
for bringing a bride home* the 14th of Baishaka for putting the 
chalk first into a boy’s hand to teach him to write* the 17th of 
Baishaka* and the 7 th and 14th of Asarha for boring the ears* 
the 7th and 14th of Asarha 

of m&ramangBi buch,* kur f bitumen, turmeric, darburidra, dried ginger, ebnm 
pak,t and mutha, m this ball the universal remedy against misfortune, the proper 
tion of the ingredients must be equsd It is to be dissolved in water, in which ike 
enquirer is to bathe, after having mixed with it some dhusthor § and pronounced 
two sacred texts The number of stellar mansions affixed to each member of the 
mysterious body, as well as the signihcation, differs monthly 

« * * * « * * « » 

** There is a great serpent in the universe, although we cannot perceive it, which 
continues for tmee months of the year reposing with its head to the east, its tail to 
the west, Its back to thenorffi its belly to the south in the second quarter its head 
is turned to the south , m the third to the west , in the last, to the north Its quar 
terly movements direct the natives in Uie erection of their houses The Hindoo 
houses are, with few exceptions, built round an open square the different sides being 
placed at right angles with each other When therefore a new house is to be erected, 
It IS necessary to consult the position of the serpent, to ascertain on which side the 
architect is to begm The sides, to which its tail and belly are turned, are auspicious, 
and a commencement is therefore made in either of those quarters But if a single 
house be erected or if the four sides of a quadrangular mansion be commenced at 
the same time, the position of the serpent signifies nothing ^ 

** To regulate thejournies of the natives, the brahmans, or the sbastras, have call 
ed into bii^ Yogini a goddess of celestial power, who resides in the eight quarters 
of the universe on different days , in the east on the first and ninth of the moon, and 
thus respectmg the other quarters It is reckoned auspicious to commence a journey 
with this goddess situated either towards the back* or on the left hand* 

« *•*«*** * 

** The duration and malignity of fevers depend on the solar and lunar days, and 
lunar mansions on which they commenced , if a fever begin on either of five nak 
shatras which axe mentioned m the Almanacs, the patient will die , if on six others, 
life will be preserved with difficulty , if on four others the fever will continue four 
days, and thus do all the lunar mansions induenpe a fever The lunar days are still 
more mauspicioaB than the mansions, for a fever will alwaya continue twice as many 
days, as the number of the lunar day on which it commenced, thus, if it came on 
the eleventh, It Will remain twenty two days, if on the day of the full moon, one 
month if on the day of the new moon* two months Bat if me moon be at an mans 
picious distance from ^e natal mansion on the commencement of a fever, not even 
the waters of immortality eon preserve ^ patient’s life A fever beginning on Snn 
day will continue seven days , on Monday, nine , on Tuesday, ten , on Wednesday, 
three nights , on Thursday* it will occasion great danger for twelve days , on Friday, 

* Zintihfir Zddoarta f A drug said to be the dried root of Cosfus speciosM 
i Michelia Ghampaca. $ Datura Metel 
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Few of our readers are perhaps aware of the ceremonies, 
which weigh so heavily on the Hindu, and of which details 
are given m various Bengali works We mention a few The 
first day of the month Baishaka (Apnl) is inauspicious for tra- 
velling, because Agastya Rishi on that day reached the banks of 
the iNerbndda, when the Vindya mountams bowed their beads 
to him as a sign of respect On the same day the followers 
of Krishna bring calves and cows before the image of their 
God, and feed both them and the Brahmans, as Krishna on this 
day played with cows In the worship of Annapurna, during this 
month, the women adore the Asoka-tree, and eat seven of its 
flowers as a charm against snakes At the end of Baishaka, the 
women worship the Kasandi, a favorite Indian pickle , half a 
dozen famihes worship it at the river, while the priest blows 
the caneha, or shell, to bring the Gods to the spot In Jatsta 
(May), widows offer to a Brahman a pair of shoes, an umbrella, 
a fan, food, and a waterpot, to preserve them from disease In 
the same month is a ceremony for deceased ancestors, when a 
Hindu IB not allowed to speak or work before its completion 
A few days subsequently, Hindu women worship their sons-in- 
law, in order to be certain of having grand-childien At the 
Snan Jatra, it is prohibited to cook on the ground, to plough 
it, or even to touch it, as it is then considered unclean for 
four days 

In Azwm is a great feast, the origin of which is thus stated — 

In this iron age, sins bad multiplied to sucb an extent as to give 
birth to €Lpapjpurush, or a monster of iniquity every member of whose 
body consisted of some sin , his head and neck consisted of the sm of 
slaymg brahmans , the stealing of gold constituted his bands , dnnking 
wine formed the heart , the loins arose from the sin of injurmg the wife of 
the spiritual guide , the two feet consisted of those who have been accessory 
to the crime , all the toes and fingers were distinct sms, and the hairs little 
peccadillos This is of course metaphorical Vishnu, having ordered 
ail mankmd to fast on this first day of his slumbers, and promised exemp 
tion from sin to the obedient, it is on record that all men fasted and became 
sinless, whereupon this monster camo to Vishnu m a doleful mood, 
saying, Since thou hast created me, where am 1 to reside ’ for all men are 
become sinless Vishnu directed him to enter into food, during this one 
day of universal innocence Hence, on this day, all the sms, that man 
can commit, reside in food, and he who eats, is guilty of every sm, and 
incurs every curse * 

The whole genms of Hinduism (forming a strong contrast with 
the encouragements to popular instruction among the Chi- 

it will oonliime seven or three nights , on Saturday, fourteen days The day and night 
are also severally divided into ei^t portions, of which some are auspioieos, ethers 
the reverse , on those which are unfavourable, no undertaking whatsoever is to be com 
menced.” 
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nese) is anti>Boc»I No contact with MIechAB is its motU> 

A Ycrnacolar newspaper therefore, which enlarges the cir- 
cle of the 80 (»al sympathies, found no place m its systean 
The Courts of the Great Mogul, and of the Chinese Emperw, 
employed men on high salaries to chronicle the events of the 
empire but we have no account of any such plan among the 
Hindu Bajahs There was not even a graduated scale of a 
hierarchy among the Brahmans to centralize their operations. 
Hence when the Chandrtka, as the orthodox exponent of Hin- 
duism, sprang into existence, it must have seemed as strange 
to the venerable pandits of Nabadwip and Santipur, as the 
following account now does to a Musalman, of what occurred 
on a recent occasion at Feshawur, on the celebration of the 
Mohurrum “ Among the taziahs, the laskars of the Fusilier 
regiment paraded a model steam boat, with sails set, and 
smoke issumg from the funnel ” This steam boat was as 
much a type of revolution among the Moslems, as a Bengali 
newspaper IS with the votaries of Vyas and Yalmiki Since 
the days of Baja Krishna Bay of Nadiya, httle had occurred 
to produce any excitement in Hindu Society battle-fields 
had been won, and Europeans had come as birds of prey 
in flocks to India but these things produced little effect on 
the Hindus It was the press, the fourth estate, which began 
to ruffle the stagnant surface of Hindu life 

The Chandnka started in 1821 It has ever proved to be 
the consistent advocate of thorough-going Hindu Orthodoxy, 
and has been the enthusiastic friend of the Dharma Sabha — 
a Society which was founded in order to defend the right of 
the Hmdu widow to be roasted alive on the pyre of her 
deceased husband 

The Chandnka, in marked contrast with many of its con- 
temporaries, IS now (1850) in the twenty-ninth year of its exis- 
tence, while the generalityof Native Papers have their short day 
of popularity, and then burst like a bubble on the stream 

We give a few extracts from some of the early numbers of the 
Chandnka, as a specimen of the general nature of the contents. 

1822 — A woman s husband died near Gya The judge forbad 
the widows burning with him , on which she thrust her finger into 
the fire to shew that she had no dread of pain , she was then 
permitted to ofier herself — A correspondent asks, if the cause of 
an earthquake be owing to the snake Yasaki, who supports the 
earth, changing sides to ease himself of its weight, why all 
countries have not the earthquake at the same time, as the 
snake agitates all at once ? — A girl in the twenty-four Per- 
gunnahs, sixteen years old, the daughter of a Brahman, has haK 
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her body of a black» and half of a white, colour — In making 
the new road by Pataldanga, a number of trees were found by 
the Golpukur they crumbled to dust on the touch, and were 
80 low down that the soil must have risen considerably — A 
bipabi cuthis tongue off at Kali Ghat, as a sacrifice to Kali — 
At the inundation m Bunsal, several women brought forth 
children on the trees to which they had fled — The Padanka 
Put 18 advertised at one rupee, with the promise annexed that 
all the hhadra lok (gentlemen), who keep it m their houses, will 
hereby have their sins destroyed 

1823 -—A correspondent complains of a babu, who attended a 
public auction, dressed in women’s clothes. — A meeting of the 
Gaurya Samaj was held, and addressed by Kam Komul Sen 
the object of it was to investigate ancient Hindu literature and 
histoiy —A Brahman’s wife, in the Burdwan district, finding 
that her husband spent all his time with a courtezan, deter 
mined on revenge accordingly she invited this courtezan 
to dine with her, providing several savoury dishes, and while 
she was in the act of eating one, the wife came behind her, 
and cut her nose clean off with a large knife ^ — A person bath- 
ing at Errada was dragged into the water by an alligator , but, 
raising loud cries, his neighbours came to his help, and holding 
him by the band, succeeded in snatching him from the monster’s 
jaws, after honever he had lost the flesh of his side — Such an 
inundation took place m Bengal, that the pandits of Nadiya had 
to abandon their colleges, which were soon occupied by alliga- 
tors, and tortoises ^ About the same time a snake, twenty-two 
cubits long, was seen near Santipur — Kali Shankar Ghosal 
advertises that he has published at his own expense a book 
called the Byabahar Mukur^ which he will give gratuitously to 
any person applying for it — but shortly after he puts in -mother 
adveitisement, that he will charge four annas for each copy, 
because people do not value a book they receive for nothing, 
and even imagine that some injury would arise from the reading 
of it — A Kuhn Brahman died, who had twenty-two wives 
living separately in their father s houses on hearing of his 
death, four of them were burnt on the funeral pile 

1824 — A meeting was held m Calcutta for the purpose of en- 
couraging the reading of the Vedas by paying professors and 
scholars. Badhakanta Deb, and Dwarkanath Tagore took an 
active part m the proceedings — Seven persons died, in a village 
in the Burdwan district, from the bites of a jackal —In Pun 
they have the peculiar practice in a Sati to dig a pit containing 
the corpse and the wood when the latter is fully ignited, the 
woman, encircling the pile three times, throws herself in , she is 
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ROOD dead Then they extinguish the fire» and consume the bodies 
separately on another pile, having previously taken a bone to be 
thrown into the Ganges — At Putkhali, near Budge Budge, a 
woman was brought to bed of three children one of them had 
its hinder parts like those of some unknown animal — At Mul- 
gher, a woman, seventeen years of age, hearing of the death 
of her husband, determined to burn herself with his shoe, as 
the corpse had been previously consumed Her relations re- 
sorted to every means to prevent her , but all was of no avail 

1825 — A Musalman boy near Calcutta has two left hands 
— Bishop Heber gave a party to the elite of Calcutta Many 
of the native gentry, the Malliks, the Baja of Andul, &c 
were present Mrs Heber gave with her own hand atar 
and rose-water to the babua, who, after some agreeable con- 
versation with the ladies, retired — A good account of the 
different Zillahs m Bengal is given — Kashikanta Goshal, with 
the aid of pandits, is preparing a translation of the Smr^^^s 
into Bengali, price 100 Ks — A boy was born lately m 
Katak havmg two heads, a subject of rejoicing, as the English 
say, two heads are better than one ” — A work is advertised at 
Nilkanta Haidar’s Pi ess, Serampore, on Astrology, price eighty 
rupees — A subscription list has been made by Europeans and 
natives at Chitpur, for conducting a senes of weekly wrestling 
matches during the season 

The Kaumadi Newspaper was first published in 1823 It was 
the organ of Ram Mohan Ray’s party, and was designed to 
counteract the influence of the Chandiikd/^ 

The following are the heads of the leading articles in the first 
eight numbers of the Kaumadi No 1 contains an appeal to Go- 
vernment to establish a Native Charity School, with an account 
of a Prince, who was a miser No 2 The advantage of News- 
papers to natives The propriety of a subscription for watering 
the Chitpur road Faith in the Guru Suggestions for having 
twenty-two, instead of fifteen, years of age, fixed as the period 
for succeeding to an inheritance Ridicule of these babua, who 
never give any money in chanty, but on their death immense 
sums are lavished No 3 An appeal to Government to grant 
more ground for a ghat to burn the dead bodies at — the Chris- 
tians having such a space of ground for burials No 3 An appeal to 
Government to prohibit the exportation of rice, the chief article 
of Hindu food An appeal to Government to grant European 
medical aid to poor natives A remonstrance of the furious 
dnviDg of Europeans, when idol processions are passing No 4 
An exhortation to native Doctors to have their sons instructed 

• “ The Literary Chronicle,” a monthly magazine got up by some natnes mCalcaUa, 
gives a notice of tbe present state of the Veroaculai Press 
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by European physicians The evil of Kuhn marriages The sums 
lavished by babus in folly, foid the little given for eduoaUom No 5 
The evil tendency of the dramas lately invented A certain 
class of babus, called captains, and their evil practices. No 6 A 
nach and supper given by Chandra Kumar Tagore, in honour 
of the departure of the Cmef Justice The extraordinary pr<^- 
ciency of a Hindu boy, five years old, in English and Bengali 
Essay on the advantages of learning Account of the Tm at 
Agra Essay on truth On apprenticing native youths to ]^g- 
lish doctors. On raising a fund to burn the dead bodies of the 
poor On establishing a fund for destitute Hindu widows. 
No 7 A thief robbing a co^se at a burning ghat. On 
certificates given to servants On the high price of fire^wood, 
ten mandsof wood when could be had, a few years previously, for 
a rupee On the importance of boys knowing Bengali Grammar^ 
before they study English No 8 An infant earned away by 
a bird The importance of the Hindus practising some mecham- 
cal art A new drama called Kali Baja’s Jatra is being performed 
Abhoy Charan Mittn gave 50,000 rupees to his Guru The 
adventures of a Brahman, learned in the Shastras, among the 
wealthy babus of Calcutta 

1824 — TheEdil^^ issurprisedatthewifeof asAc^ema^having 
three sons at a birth, while so many rich Hindus, after all their 
vows and pilgrimages, have none, and are obhged to adopt a son — 
The Baja of Burdwan’s wife being near her confinement, the Baja 
supported two astrologers in the house, who professed to predict 
the time of the birth of a son, though each foretold a different 
day — An account is given of a woman, at Chitpur (according 
to the custom of Sanyasis) being buried alive with her deceased 
husband, who was a Sanyaai — A native woman, eighteen years 
old, swims across the river at Nimtala ghat — A Brahman came 
to Serampore, pretending to predict a gentleman’s fortune he 
also offered to discover treasure hidden in his house, for which 
be was to get 20 Bs reward while the gentleman went out for 
a moment, the Brahman hid a brass pot in the earth, and pointed 
it to the Sahib as the treasure the other discovered the trick, 
and had him bound band mid foot, and flung out into the street 
— A snake was caught in Hatapur pergannah, whose roaring was 
so loud as to shake the trees. — A Sanyaai at Tarakeswar killed 
a man, who had intrigued with bis mistress — *At Jagannath ghat, 
Calcutta, where Sanyasis usually assemble, a Sanyasi per- 
formed the penance ^ holding his right foot m the air, and 
standing silent in this position, day and night* 

The Ttmir Nasah Newwaper (destroyer of darkness) 
ill answered to its name Ito chief object seems to have 
^been to pander to Hindu credulity to the utmost extent. 
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though it Acknowledged itself the offspnng of the Serampore 
Darpaa 

The Banga Dut oomnMoe^ on Sunday, the lOUi of Ma^, 
1829 but} m the next number, the day of publication was tier- 
ed to Saturday It is singular how with respect to newspi^enf, 
and schools, so much deference is paid to tibe Sabbath, by 
natives who are hostile to Christianity It was seen, even m the 
early days of the French revolution, that a day of rest is requir- 
ed on physical and mental grounds This newspaper started uq- 
der the management of Mr B Martin, Dwarkanath I^agore, 
* Prasanna Kumar TSgore, andBammohan Boy It was wntten 
in two languages, Bengali and Persian, as the latter would 
be understood by the mahajans of the Bara Bazar 

The length, to which this cursory notice of the early Bengali 
Press has run, forbids us from entering on an account of the 
newspapers published since 1830 

We have now before us a list of the Bengali Newspapers, 
published in Calcutta at the present time, which comprizes six- 
teen, viz three dailies, the Pirabkdkar, Chandraday, and Mohiycm. 
Darpan. one tn-weekly, the Bhdthar , two bi-weekly, the Chan- 
dnm, and Basarcy , seven weekly, the Gyandarpan, Banga Dvt, 
Sadhureayan, Gyan Saneluinm, Basasdgur, Bangpur Bart&baku, 
and Ratha Mudgar , two bi-monthly, the NdyaDkarm&nareagthk 
and Dutjan Daman Media Nabam , and last, though not least, 
the monthly publication, TeOua Bodhint, wluoh, both for the 
excellency of its langut^e, and the literary talent displayed, is 
highly to the credit of its conductors, who have employed the 
powerful agency of the Bengali language to convey European 
ideas 

All these publications have a decided Anti-Chnstian tone, 
and must produce a considerable sapping effect on the minds 
of their 20,000 readers, who shew we value they attA^ to 
them by paying for them Though the Serampore Darpan 
was the ^st Bengali Newspaper, and was started under Mis- 
sionary auspices — yet, strange to say, Missionaries have at 
presmit no organ in Bengali to exercise an mfluence over the 
native mind, and reply to the vanoqs misrepresentations that 
are given on Chnstian subjsnts We hope that ere long we 
may see a Bengali Newspaper started under Christian infln- 
ence The Native Christians are feeling the Athenian curiosity 
for the “r* nmw and (in several cases we know) receive injury 
from the perusal of these papers Missionary Schools are well , 
but the present Bengah Newspapers in many cases d^troy 
much of tne prospeotive fruit from them. 


X 
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Art VI — 1 A Penal Code, prepared hy the Afidtan Law Conr^ 
tausionersyatidpvblmhedby Command of the Gooemor-General 
tn Council Calcutta, 1837. 

% Report on the Indian Penal Code Calcutta, 1846 

3 Report on a Scheme of Pleading and Procedure, with Forms of 
Indictment adapted to the Promsions of the Penal Code Cai^ 
cutta, 1848 

4 The Code of Regulations for the Government of the Pre 
sxdency of Bombay, with notes, shewing the alterations made • 
by subsequent enactments, a Key, Index, Interpretations, and 
Epitome of the Acts of the Legislative Council of India^ Edited 
by William Henry Hamson, Esq , Bombay Civil Service^ and 
late Register of the Suddur Adawlut at Bombay London 
Pelham Richardson Cornhill, 1849 

5 Evidence, forming a title of the Code of legal Proceedings, ac-^ 
cording to the plan proposed by Crofton Vmache, Esq By S 
B Harrison, Esq , of the Middle Temple London Henry 
Butterwortk 1825 

The Presidency towns have of late been nngmg with 

indignant declamation, through every local organ, for the ex- 

f ^ression of opinion, at certain Acte,* now b^ore the Legis- 
ative Council, for bringing Bntisb-born subjects under the 
junsdiotion of the East India Company’s Courts, and the laws 
administered by them , and we feel ourselves called upon, as 
members of the free Press of India, briefly to express on this 
opportunity our first impressions, reserving (if need be) for a 
future occasion a more full and deliberate discussion We 
must then state that we concur, to a certain extent, in the 
oppdiition to the measures alluded to, but only partially on the 
popular grounds while at the same time — what may seem 
paradoxi^— we concur with the Government in the objects 
desired to be attained through these Acts , and, under proper 
conditions, after fit preparation by means of vanous reforms of 
the law and courts, we should generally and cordially approve 
them On reference to the local «annals of past time we find, 
that a party, mcluding some of the popular leaders, has ever op- 

* 1>rart.4)f an Act for abolishing exemption from the jurisdiction of the East India 
Company’s Gnzninal Courts 

Draft of an Act, deolanng the Law os to the pnvdeges of Her Majesty’s Tvaopean 
Subjects 

Draft of an Act tor the protection of Judicial Officers 
Draft of an Act for tzxal by Jury m the Company a Courts 
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man could have had a higher sense of the external importance 
of his office^ or stickled more rigidly for the due observance of 
the ceiemomalSj which he oonoeived to belong to it He had a 
decided taste for salutes, and struggled manfully for precedence 
In all this he was sincere It was not personal vanity that 
inflated him Self was not dominant over all But he had 
an overweening sense of the dignity and importance of his 
office He believed that it was his first duty to suffer nothing 
to lower the standard of episcopal authority, or to obscure its 
extenor glones His zeal as a Bishop shot ever in advance 
of bis fervour as a Christian This pecuharity was not without 
its uses The externals of religion had been too much neg- 
lected in India It was desirable that something more of dig- 
nity should be imparted to the pnestly character Lord Welles 
ley was described by Sir James Mackintosh as a Sultamsed 
Anglo Indian , Bishop Middleton would have Sultamsed the 
episcopal office He was not without a motive — and a good one 
— m this But we would fain have seen m his career a little 

less of the Bishop, and a little more of Catholic Christianity 
He was an able and an active labourer in his way, blame 
less in the relations of private life, and, as a man, to he greatly 
respected In Mr Whiteheads book he stands labelled as 
India s first and greatest Bishop Indies greatest Bishop 
IS her last , and we thank God that he yet remains to labour 
amongst us 
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difference of race fifany plansiUe facts, too, might be brought 
forward in support of l^e Hellenistic connection, and conee* 
quent (?) Egypuan origin ,-^aDd none of them were neglected 
Thus t^re was a Greek Ttimtj * of Eeas, Poseidon, and Bis, 
and there is a Hindu Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, and Sira , 
and, that great fact being proved, it mattered litde, that the 
functions, attributes, and powers of the Hindu divinities differ- 
ed in every essential particular from those of their Grecian 
prototypes The supposed resemblance was still further car- 
ried out, and generally witb the same inapplicability — both coins 
were of the same metal, and the learned instantly arrived at 
the conclusion, that they were both struck from the same mint, 
and scarcely troubled themselves to notice the difference of 
image, character, and superscription In reality, we believe, 
esoteric Hinduism differs greatly, both from the popular 
Hellenistic worship, and the philosophical deductions, which 
were subsequently drawn from the original forms of belief 
The Greek, with all his finely wrought theories on the immor- 
tality of the soul, and although able to prove almost to a de- 
monstration, that there was within him an essence, distinct 
alike from the body and the life, never firmly believed in his 
own reasoning He thought of the whole discourse, particular- 
ly if it was his own, as a piece of graceful rhetoric and con- 
vincing argument but the idea of carrying his theory beyond 
the Academia never entered his imagination He had allowed 
the assertion, that he himself possessed a soul , had proved the 
proposition, that the soul was immortal , but neglected the 
corollary, that his own soul must be immortal also The lowest 
Coolie in Bengal, on the other hand, firmly believes in a state 
of reward and punishment, though his ideas on the subject 
are perhaps not so clearly cut, and sharply defined as those of 
the Muhammedan It is possible to make a Bengali talk like 
a Deist, a Theist, an Atheist, or any thing else , for his mind is 
plastic enough , but he never really loses his fear of a hereafter 
reckoning, and never abandons the hope, that his good actions 
will ultimately be rewarded The Greek never belteved, either 
the one, or the other His shadowy Shade land * was a place, 
about which he had heard much in very magnificent poetry , and 
he bad an undefined idea that he might possibly find himself 
there at some future period but all was as vague as a half forgot- 
ten nightmare With the Bengali of tlie lowest grade, the future 
life 18 all in all It regulates his downsitting and his ujunsing , 
It burdmis him with an endless succession of trifling obser- 
vances , and its accredited ministers, — those who sprang from 
the mouth of the Creator — ^must be held in reverential awe. 


a 
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And Qnnga*# wate dnnk » 

The vi^an of etuth’s iceptrod sway » 

Whom Btte has placed too w away 
Before their greatnesa riirmk. 

Gaya, Benar^ foir, 

0warka, Mathara there, 

'^tfa Gerenooe* care, 

Th^ all areaacred, I have aaid, 
lake VUhim, for t^y all are made 
By Gnnga’s holy wave 

The earlier Missionaries also, who were of all men perhaps the 
best acquainted with Hinduism in its external forms, brought 
to the investigation of its ereed a horror of the idola^ous 
system, which, though in itself perfectly just and righteous, was 
not exactly the frame of mind, best fitted to understand the 
depth and breadth of the esoteno mythology Whoever reads 
Mr Ward on the Hindus, will perceive at once, that, if his pm* 
tures are correctly painted, society must instantly go to pieces 
from the force of its own wickedness Yet every syllable of 
fact, that Mr Ward has asserted, may be proved from the 
evidence of eye witnesses His error was, that he made no 
allowance for counteracting circumstances, and ascribed far too 
high a degree of social importance to the licentious criminality, 
which IS eharacteristic of eastern creeds He looked upon 
the system with that peculiar iconoclastic spirit, which would 
appear to have been natural to the Missionary, and which, 
though an important element of success, was unfavourable to 
the development of a fair spmt of enquiry To understand 
the native character, we must remember that the Asiatio who 
does evil deeds, is not therefore reckoned necessarily an evil 
man The deed may be bad, but it is not judged so, and its 
effect upon the man s social relation, in England and in India, 
IS widely different 

Another fact, necessary to the comprehension of Hinduism, 
IS, that a native is perfectly capable of believing two falsities, or a 
falsity, and a truth, one of which directly destroys the other Thus 
the pandits declare Siva to be Sorho^hahteman^ Omnipotent, 
but, in the same breath, deny him the first place m the Triad, as 
if the Omnipotent could be less than first Many pcmdits will 
acknowledge the truth of Christianity, but they ^rm, and, 
what is more important, believe, that Hinduism is equally irre 
fragable These, and many other peculiarities of the Indian 
mind, Europeans, in general, do not practically recognise , and 
these, together with dieir indisposition to examine into the 
ultenor reasons for native superstitions, incline them rather to 


* A moantain of the Himfdftym range 
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laagh at die Ebndu'a than e^er to H^etatand, or 

to remedy it We mky give one mi^tiee for thd sake of 
illustration One of &6 names of Siva is Ntlc^ntm^ or 

the blue treated , * and almost all Europeans, who notioe 
the fact, ridieule the idea It oannot be denied that there 
IS something absurd, to a European mind, in the idea of 
a blue throat^ INeity Snob is not the effect upon a Native 
He sees, in the image, the impersonifled God, who, in love 
for the world, swallowed the poison evolved la the foam with 
the Amrita, and saved the Universe and the blue tinge is to 
him, the living evidence, that the Gk)d, he adores, is also a 
World Preserver 

The whole bams of exoteric Hinduism rests upon those dog 
mas, whudi (having regard to the authonty of the hereditary 
priesthood) are called Srahminical, and of all the divisions 
of the system, the nature and extent of the Brahminical power 
appears to have been most unfairly treated The Brahmins 
are invariably represented, as a proud and dominant caste, whose 
only weapon was fear, and who, while they punished severely all 
xeousanis from their faith, left to their humbler countrymen 
but few of its advantages To understand, however, the very 
peculiar position at present held by the order, we must recur 
for a moment to its earlier history 

That a successive importation of conquerors has taken 
place in India, and that the system of caste is of gradual 
establishment, must, we think, be evident from the physical dis 
panties, which exist between the races, and which cannot be ac 
counted for, on the supposition, that the modifications were 
all made from some previously equal race The general (and 
we believe the most correct) theory is, that the Sudras, entering 
India from the North-West, about 8,600 years ago, cleared 
the country alike of its forests, and of the aboriginal races 
who inhabited them, and finally settled down to the quiet 
and permanent occupation of the soil The second race, the 
Eshetnyas, one of the great warrior tribes, another branch of 
whom bad founded the empire of Darius, poured into India 
like a flood, and fertilized more than they destroyed With 
the heredit^ gregariousness, which they have displayed in 
every corner of Ae globe, they raised and beautifled enormous 
cities, and the ruins of Eanouj and Magodha, and the lost 
Palibotbra, attest the architectural genius of those, whose 
forefathers may have founded Babylon and Nineveh The 
Brahmins, or third family, brought with them a more nortfaem 
blood, and a creed disfigured by all the wild extravagancies of 
northern imagmations Another division of the same tnfae, it is 
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supposed, and probably about ibe same time, traversed Europe, 
and occupied the great islands of Scandinavia The difference 
between the severe climate of the northern forests, and die ener- 
vating miasma of die eastern jungles, gradually affected creeds 
onginally, perhaps, the same , and die nature of the change is 
well represented in their ideas of heaven The Northern, burning 
with martial instincts, and the peculiar enthunasm, which springs 
from a powerful physical organization, pictured his heaven, 
as a Walhalla, or an Elysium of eternal batde and eternal 
drunkenness The Onental realized his idea of bliss in the half 
sleeping Narayana, borne on the lotos blossom over the ocean 
of eternity, and gazing with half closed^yes at the luxurious 
movements of the ballet girls of heaven The straggle imme- 
diately commenced between the disciplined and civilized Eshe 
tnya, and the more energetic Brahmin , and its first develop- 
ment appears to have been in Eanouj At first, either the nature 
of the Kshetnya worship, or their superior learning, rendered 
them alike insensible to the reasoning, and to the swords 
of their Brahmimcal enemies The latter however found 
means to detach from them a portion of their number, whom 
they designated the sons of flame, (Ugnikul), and vanquished 
the warrior caste throughout Northern India , from whence they 
gradually spread southward, greatly assisted by the series of ca 
tastrophes, which form the subject of the Bamayana 
In the midst of this theory, however, the antiqiianan is per- 
petually perplexed by the recurrence of the Buddhist creed, 
under various forms, and m such widely separated districts, that 
he 13 led to believe it was once a dominant religion We are 
told that Buddhism must have been the earliest creed, and 
extant before the arrival of the Brahmins, with whose faith it 
carried on for years a long and destructive contest We scarcely 
think that the theory of those, who assert that Buddhism is an 
original creed, i e one of the earliest, of which we have any 
information, can be now maintained Strong as the evidence of 
monuments and sculptures may be, those of the human mind 
arp still stronger, and a rationalistic faith can never precede 
Buperstition It invariably grows out of it, and is nourished by 
peace and luxury We may imagine that the faith of the Sudras, 
at the time of their first entry into India, was one of the vulgar 
kinds of paganism, such as exists m Borneo, and the Eastern 
Archipelago , while the original Kshetnya belief was a kind of 
Zoroastnan idolatry, that is the worship of the Supreme Being, 
under the symbol of fire, but mixed with rites of a more degraded 
character Of this some traces still exist The worship of Indra, 
or the sun, is evidently much older than that of any other Deity, 
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and the pandits frequsntlj fad to teooninls hts powers* as des* 
onbed m the elder writings* with hts tnsignifieanGe in d!ie Para- 
nas The story of his formal depocation* too, has never been 
fairly examined In the lapse of years* when the tribe had become 
wealthy, and comparatively peaceful, the rationalistie creed of 
the Buddhist crept in, and, from its peculiar adaptation to the 
consciences of an evil race, spread rapidly over Northern Hin- 
dustan On the arrival of the Brahmin, with his dogmatical 
belief, he found it impossible to grapple with this intangible faith, 
and proclaimed its extermination by fire and sword As we have 
before said, the treachery of a portion of the Kshetnyas threw 
the sceptre into the hands of the new race, but the Buddhist 
still relied upon his co-rehgionists of the extreme south The 
king of Lunka^dwipa, or Ceylon (and perhaps Travanoore), ad 
vanced to the aid of the Northern Kshetnyas, and the balance 
of power became so equal, that Kama, the Lord of the sons of 
Flame, found it necessary to rouse the wild tribes of the I>eGoan, 

1 e Hunuman and his monkies The Buddhist prince was 
driven back to the south , and Bama, with the assistance of the 
Deccan tnbes made use of, and probably improved the causeway, 
called Adams Bridge, and, passing into Ceylon, defeated Bavan 
in his own stronghold 

The victorious Brahmins* with a salutary dread of a renewal 
of the contest, conceded to the remains of the Kshetnyas a place 
only second to their own The Sudras still formed the bulk 
of the nation and the more wealthy and powerful of theit 
number were raised from their fellows, invested with a divided 
poita, and formed into a separate caste of Voisyas, or merchants 
Then the system began to roll itself up, and the Brahmins, by 
constructing their genealogies, for ever shut out from them- 
selves the moving power of most religions — the principle of 
propagandism 

It was now that the era of law making may be presumed to 
have begun and, as the Brahmin was, through the predomin- 
ance of his creed, in possession of all religious power, and 
through the swords of the Ugnikul, nearly omnipotent in 
temporal matters, it is natural to suppose he would legislate for 
bis own benefit The pnests did so, but, like Olive in the treasury 
of Murshedabad, considering the temptation and the opportuni- 
ty, we wonder that they took so little They established, m the 
very outset, a regulation, which distinguishes them from every 
other hierarchy, that has ever existed in the world* They de- 
manded nothing from the state Possessed of illimitable power, 
they condemned themselves and their successors to perpeMial 
, hereditary beggary* and gave the first great example of tibe s^s^ 
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temi which has been sijM m Euro{^ Uie Vplnniary Fnadj^e^* 
They demanded no treasures, save those 4emed from the atla<d^* 
ment of the people, and no defence, save their own sanctity To 
support the latter in the popdlar estimatioa, they filled the bier* 
ature of the country with wild fable, or wilder reasoning* the 
whole argnment of which turns on the majesty of tiie Brahmun^ 
cal order By these means, and by a firm belief in their own as^ 
sertions, which is peculiar to Uie Brahmm, they gained a controul 
over the minds of their countrymen, which is only to be parallell- 
ed, by that of a general of the order Jesus over his subordinates 
It has been usual to represent the dominance of the Brchmins, as 
an unmitigated despotism, detested by the subordinate castas, and 
only submitted to from fear We doubt it greatly The Asiatic 
in all countries, and m India in particular, had much rather have 
his faith settled for him, than reason about it for himself, and 
it IS far more suitable to his idiosyncrasy to consult the ever 
ready monitor, than to examine into the question in dispute A 
native loves indolence in religion, as well as in physical action, 
and with the same sudden bursts of frantic excitement He loves 
the regular order of society, and the external observances, which 
constitute his devotion, and which render him continually depen 
dant on the Brahmins Natives resign themselves wholly to 
that feeling, which has held sway even in England — the rever 
ence for authority, simply as such, which chains the intellect 
under the title of implicit faith Moreover the Brahmins 
have for ages stood in the place of a middle class, of a perma- 
nent public opinion, emanating from a body reverenced by the 
people, and one, which, as a body, the sovereign dares not touch 
In this respect they correspond with the Boman Catholic hier- 
archy of the middle ages They stand between the armed 
bureaucracy, who in all ages have ruled India, and the mass of 
the people and their voices, though individually impotent, were 
all powerful in their collective strength Bad as the dominion 
of supenor caste might be, and very bad it was, still it was 
better than none at all and, in a time of general disorganiza- 
tion, when the Hindu had no motive, either in his creed, or in his 
social circumstances, to abstain from crime, he did abstain, be- 
cause of tlie repressing influence of the Brabminical order and 
thus society was held together 

* It most be confessed, however, that ihef took care that their ap]^a| tp this noble 
principle should be a sqfg one They engrossed all knowledge, imj ms^ Hbt ol3^r 
castes dependant on them for ahnostaU uie acts of life, and they etftahUshid, as the 
faith of the pe^^le, that all belonmd of n^t to the Brahmm, and iliat Ute htgbeet 
duty of religion was to restore to him what was his own It was mueh that he eon- 
sented to forego the nsecf any part of it ^ &te die Bfiteim W«a eoadesemtihig 
to ihe Sudra— the god to the slave 
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We bave beea led to make these remajlcs, parti; iMeame 
they form an appropnate lateodaetioa to the renew of a work 
which M essentially Brahmmiod, and pmtly heoaose we would 
suggest a fow ideas, which may be wodced out at leisure by 
more learned men, Upon an important caste — important be- 
cause they are the earthly gods of one ninth of the whole 
human race, and even more important in their connection with 
the development of the human mind That they are enl, and 
the eanse of much evil, we do uot venture to deny, but they are 
not so enl as Hindue would have been, if deprived of their 
repressing anthority, and without a better one substituted in 
Its place They may be, at the present moment, a chain upon 
the Hindu intellect but as a body, they are still in advance of 
their countrymen in civilization, in learumg, and in physicd 
qualifications 

Turn we to our book We have said, it is essentially Brahmin- 
loal, and written chiefly to support Brahmins The original 
has, from various circumstances, excited unusual interest among 
the European philologists bat the Bengali translation is the 
book now under dissection It was made about 120 years 
ago by a pandit, named Eirtibas, who takes the opportunity of 
closing each paragraph by some sentence of magniloquent self- 
glorifioation It was first printed and published at the Serampore 
Press, where an old pandit, named Joygopal Toikolunkar, added 
many valuable emendations As a translation, it is simply 
contemptible Eirtibas has availed himself of all the stones 
originally composed by Vaimiki but his work is no more a 
translation, than Milton is of Dionysius the Areopagite, or 
Gulliver a Travels of Lucian a Fera Htstona It is written, too, 
m a Jingling word catching metre, that is far inferior, even in 
harmony, to the sonorous march of the Sanscrit couplets This 
metre, which is a rhymed hexameter, is interrupted by bursts 
of poetry, into which the whole power of the poet appears to be 
expended, and in which there is a faint approximation to lyric 
exoellence If we could imagine Milton s Paradise Lost translated 
into thyme by a half educated cobbler, with some of “ Watt s 
Divine Songs stuck in various places, and the whole recited 
to a jury of ontioal tailors, we should gam some idea of the 
Bengali Bamayans Its stones are more offensive, its langni^e 
more indecent, than m the original , and the whole is tainted 
with an air of downright vulgarity, which would have made 
Valmiki tom aside m disgust It has however a peculiar 
excellence of its own it is rhymed prose of the most perfect 
kind We cannot call to mind a sibgle instance of a rugged 
verse, or one in whieh the words are inverted from their most 
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ordiimry j»o8^ order By a law peooltar to Bengali, the lai^gnage 
l^ poet^ reco^era its Sansont ongmal,, and uie stopped ooa- 
sonants are removed The oonstant prosenoo of the mtoont 
vowel, or liquid ** q, * is thus made to .impart a softness tq lbs 
measure, w^ch the most uneoutli woids cannot wholly remove 
It IS to be regretted that neither this work, nor its kindred 
Mababharata, has ever been translated It is perhaps too im- 
mense as a whole, as it contains ^,000 lines— -more than twice 
as much as Homer^s Ibad « but portions might stiU be transla- 
ted, and give a fair picture of Bengali poetry Moreover a great 

many of the Bengidi books would, if translated, expose the 
translator to a charge of offending against public delicacy , 
though the said public puts Lempriere s Dictionary into every 
boy 8 band, but from this evil the Bamayun is, to a great extent, 
free With the exception of a few passages, which could not 
be rendered into a modem tongue, there is nothing which 
might not be laid on every drawing room table m the country 
We have however little hope that such an undertaking will ever 
be accomplished, although it would undoubtedly throw a good 
of light on nauve ideas Almost every Bengali, in Bengal 
proper, is acquainted with this poem but as nine tenths of 
the people cannot read, they are obliged to rely upon the ser- 
vices of rhapsodisis, like the Hellenes in the time of Homer 
These rhapsodists, or iothais (talkers), as they are popularly 
styled, take their stand upon any vacant space, and erect a small 
awning, under which they ensconce themselves, and there, for 
hours together, they pour forth, or rather scream, the Bamayun, 
Mahabbarat, and other popular poems The multitudes, who 
crowd to these exhibitions, instead of crushing round the 
speaker, as the boors do in England, sit down m a circle, and 
give themselves wholly up to the inspiration of the rhapsodist. 
The latter never attempts anything like mannerism, though Im 
sometimes tears a passion to rags, but allows his words, 
as It were, to pour out of his mouth, without attention to any 
thing save their obvious meaning The people, sitting around, 
evidently accede their full and implicit belief to the prodigies 
related, and frequently the whole crowd makes some sudden 
impulsive gesture, illustrative of the progress of the story 
Of the whole story, we shall say little or nothing It has been 
sung, and written, and dinned, into the ears of every person in- 
terested m Indian It has already been twice detailed in 

these pages, and we have no intention of inflicting it a third tune 
Our business is with the poetry, mid the spirit of the poetry , nnd 
we can best illustrate both by somewhat copious translaUoiui 
The scene opens m heaven , and here we may observe, that the 
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Beagab bat as We teow, never be^Hw am iavd««tui», 
bat present tfae ‘ draaiatle pe rao na e at oi^sq^Mea ^ Utage^^a 
ibatare in which it diflhn aiwtenidi; &om ds Sassorit ^ototype 

Abore all tlunn on eatth doSW, tile heaveofy itaSe, Mpear, 
^Hierodieiu^tf ^viidderi}f &dliV^uby Irf^kimwtttedaetr . 

Tkere xem Hfl ii]lofl in axr tiie wnndroiis ^teUect tTBCp. 

“ Hifi tree of 7iti!pose,*’^tbat«ll gifts to aK snankind gives ftee r 
There son and moim by dav and n^ht in eeaeel^ wtre shine. 

And, at its fao^ there nseSi npan edifice diTme 
Sn VkhiinVi hwlit and lustrons throne u nosed up above , 

There V^hair sSs m cross-legged gsardan the grove 

A wi^ was in the eeeret heart of Vishint deep eonuMressed, 

** I, who ana one side Oodbead, I m four wifl be ezramed.” 

Shn Hama, Bharat^ he became, Satragna, and Lakshmnn, 

One jrodhead in four parts expressed, sat Vubmi Karaynn , 

And &ta too, tn I^akshtni s ftnm, was ^ona seated by , 

The nmlnrella gHt o’er Baxna’s head, Shn Lakshnranneld on high , 

And Bharat and Satragna wave the cowstail choir nes near. 

While worships there, with folded hands, the reverent wmd-lord Seer 

The wind'lord ib Narada, who la aarpnsed at the sight, and eo* 
quires of Biva what it may mean Sira informs him , and Brahma 
and Natada descend to thd world below, to sfiek the man, who is 
to sing the history of the Avatar They find him in a wood, in 
which be prowls, as a dacoib and, true to his profession, endea- 
vours to slay them Brahma however contrives to awaken his 
remorse, by pointing out the guilt he has tnoaired in slaying 
Sunyasis 

Whoso mie cow has impioiisly dam. 

Whoso one hniidred on the battle plain. 

Their gmH slmll eqoal be, their ptuushnient the raxne 
Who dares an hundred oows deprive of lifo. 

Who kills a woman, be she maid or wife. 

Guilty are both aldie, both lead a guilty life. 

Who davs one hundred of the female race. 

Who kills one Brahnun,— destitute of grace, 

^nal m guilt, shall share an eqiud reatmg i^e 
Who kills a Biahmachan let him foar , 

Great are his sins but thou, Ratnakur, hear I 
The murder of a Sunyasi, what punsshment can clear ? 

The eede of cnme, and the graduated value of human life,. 
IS here tsomevrhat singularly exemplified 

One hundred soldiers » one cow 

One hundred cows « one woman. 

One hundred wmnen » <me Btahmm. 

A Brahmin*e life is therefore worth that of ten thousand 
Boldiefs, wluch is vary nearly the popular acoeptation of their 
relative value Batndnir is terrified at his guilt , but, after a 
while, betJtuulm himself that, as ins boot^ is sirred by his 


Mors stncfiy, equating hke a Kative 
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eardtttB, hi* ai» oagbt 4o be e^too. 

Brahtta, wbo* aeo^ hwi to etmeidt 4iieiii. ^ 0 -tto> 

negative; and Batoakux, « temble temowe, ll^« iitoM» « 
the feet of Brahma, and demands asmetenee Brahma 
him, after wane difflonlty, to atter the n^e of Bama the 

instant the hohr words had eseaped hiaHsia, the guilty d^itis 
absolved^ Btahma departs to heaveti^ Md* Eatnekot addressea 
Himself to a temfic course of penancev 


ISieiminfref lie ibU repeats « m cse place* still lie sale» 
A&d all Ub ftesby^GG^vard wild ants and loseets ate 
His flesli cottsomed* they dag within* and ate his heart for food * 
The kushi grass and pnckly th<Rii grew round him as it would. 
They ate foe flefo, they ate foe skin, fo^ scarcely lelt the bones 
The Mum still within foe Mound the name of Bama moans. 


Brahma once more descends, changes the name of Batnakur 
to Valmiki* the ant eaten* and instructs him in the plan of 
the Bamayun After the argument* which is not worth transla- 
tion, the poet celebrates the pedigree of Bama, and the following 
extract may he ta^n as a fair specimen of the imbecility of the 
stones scattered through the book 

Before this neth^ world was made, foe Holiest Being lived, 

BraWa, Naraynn, Sivas self, firom him foeir lifo derivecU 
These ^hea^ three one sister had, a female deity , 
godheads three bestowed on her foe name of Kanduu. 

JafttC foe hoi; Mom’s son, Narad by merit tned, 

They stunmoned, and to him they gave foeir sister as a bnde 
Then danced and Bimg foe godheads all, and Nardd with foe rest, 

And with a daughter, Bhbia named, foe couple soon were blest 
A Riga, Jamadngm named, received her as his wife , 

Oh earth, mcamate in her house, Sn Vishnu sprang to life 

And so on Be it understood the doggrel of the translation is 
not among the sms of the translator It is simply a copy of the 
onginal This dull list rolls on for about five hundred lines, after 
which we arrive at the main point of interest m the first canto, 
VIZ tlm descent of the Ganges Passing over Sagor, his sixty 
thousand sons, the pans of milk, in which they were nourished, 
and the spades, with handles, eight miles long, by which they 
dug their way though the tortoise back, we come to the birth of 
Bhagirath, who finally succeeded in bringing down the Ganges 

Childlew foe scrrowinglUgeb ib, no comfort can be brought 
With hu two beauteous wives mice more his capital he sought. 

The Gm^ to obtam the kis^ ami^y effort made, 

For many a fostmg year of pam hxs steict devotions paid. 

And now wtfo binng hunger foist, mid now half dead with thirst, 

An hmidtedmdlion years he spent, in Brahan'e ptame immersed, 

And i^odiisra’s wide spread realm was left without a king 
Then Brahma, foe creator, deep fleets hismlndawifoin. 

** Fve heard that of this solar race Naraynn foall be bom, 

Tet how can foot be^ if tite race ischikUeu left fosiorn?’ 
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In 4^ «lid emtit felb0t Vngfat 

And Snri tlie Detti^jer nend to Ay9JiBi3»jtk*§ {dton. 

AbYe tod monarcb luA p naietn ed m bit awn land ^ hnSiM, 

And im Ida wondmn Imb to torn toe atom i:teead-*{^w nltfk 
Th«two vi'reigeDa7henddf«ii94toe«l^ A«bm Ibe, 

** Te tivBiBtosU bsre n beaitoKm 8Pii» 07 Ideming 1 bestow 
blesAu^ an toem toen betoowed ^ iioni Anm^s 
^bkd heBitodtolua vordtotoitoetoenrmsaf Bdiafto. 

• * • ♦ • 

to dne tnne one tour wito ngain a asotoet^s pauis began* 

Uat a sbnpelees Inmp^ of flm she b<»e, uistead of &£ur son. 

Their son s^on their lap, toe two m mighty tronlde rave* 

O Siva tnpie-eyed i»tkuth^ beanteens non yoa ga^e ? 

It IS but flesh* it has no bcmes^ it cannot even walk. 

And all the sneenx^ world will see* and all the wodd wiU talk ** 

The women took it on their laps within a basket dbced* 

And angiy to the nver*8 bnnk to drown it went m haste 
It cbane^ a learned Brahman did the women going view* 

Andr deeply meditating, he the will of Siva knew 

The Jdnni them addressed, ** The ehild upon the road place ye* 

And he wiU pity* whosoe’er to afflicted toild shall see.” 

At his command toey placed the child* and forthwito parted home 
In his eight bmhs decrepit, there to bathe a sage had come. 

The holy sage conld scarcely walk , his limbs were bent awry * 

He gasM upon to’ afflicted child* while slowly paAag by 
The Mnni* in eight JUmbs diseas^, the boy viewed hanghtily* 

And in his heart he angry said “ That child is jeering me * 

If tons m ndienle he lon^^ at me, toat toapeless boy* 

My heavy oorse, by Bramna’s might, his body ^11 destroy 
Bat if from earliest birth fais form has thus distorted been. 

My mightier blessing shall restore his body wholly clean 
Like Vishna in his power he stood, though thus decrepit all* 

On whomsoe’er his blessing came, no evil could befhlJ 
He, in e^ht limbs decrepit* spake* and saw, m high surprise. 

The son of Dilmnse m h^th, aU healed before fais eyes 

The queens the Mom called the two heart-gnevmg queens obey , 

Heart glad toey tock toeir son again* retook their homeward way 
Then all the neighbouring Brahmins came, and made high festival. 

And* from his wondrous mom^rous birth* him Bhagirath toey caU. 

I pa^t Kirtibas* who am first poet cm toe earth* 

In this first garde canto sing of Bhagiratbas birth 

The boy is insulted at school with the name of bastard* and 
his mother, with many tears* informs him of his parentage 
We pass over sundry o^er adventures* and come to the Story of 
the hnnging down of the Ganges* which* as a favourable speci- 
men of the poem* we shall extract at some length* preserving 
the irregular rhymes of ihe Bengali translator — 

This ^httg^sato c«itentedr beard, and lookel n|^t meirOj* 

And to his lovxkm motbei's toce thus mcmly s|uike he. 

These mighto ktags of Solar race were mighty fbols I deem. 

Vfho* without JnbQUfvboiMS to win from heaven bnght Quid’s stream^ 
if such m m naiae*madyoa a true d^Rcentdc trace* 

Fll bring bn^ ttongadQwn*and wu» f^vatnon to my tone 
Weeping, hit metoor anawstodiitob lotave of dm* m hof. 

Such worship thmfU ntojm* idope tooaoct toy race> foj ' 

He toined to go* im bm hm idaadUi^ motocr a word I 

In legal form at oats toe Xtog or aagab be adored. 
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Bnt w ktt ma&6f*«te«rM fi*oe%efor« to diiad 
Bu eyelids qiUTeiedtesjrfUQy, tot tto to to gtoi 
Before to gnermg noitoe Ito otomuee be ptetoed^ 

And then departed nnd prsyed utothe nngdii Lofd. 

Baiting from aU» to Indmi pntte mrstenou mnei he imd, 

For uxty thcmsand hmmry yean to undra vmhip paid. 

The mi^tyniiieilheCmeonitriMed* to dared not itoywilto f 
Forth indn eame« the tod of Fire^andbleivinggaTetolam 
^ Raia. 'vhoie pr<»miT art thoa ? of irhat raoe doit then spnag f 
I grant thy vith, whaterer it be ai^ ▼ to thon trUt O king ^ 

He, meet obeuance humbly made, to Indra gave r^ly, 

** Of Solar raoe umy deioent , tog Mip^i son am L 
Of sixty thonsand mighU sons was Sa^r king the sire, 

And all a heap of ashes fell at Knpil s toning ire^ 

O anffel-m<maroh 1 grant to me to take hnght Gungi^ stream, 

And in that glonons act wilt thou mv frmily redeem ^ 

Qnoth the F&e lord again, Hear, ton of royal prt^eny^ 

To give to yon bnght Gimga*8 stream, O king, rests sot with me 
If 1 my blessing give to th^, bright Onnga thou wilt bring 
To Sira worship pay , adore the great destroying king 
Withm a moontain s darksome cave most Gunga first remain ; 

Hien call on me, O King, and I will set her free again 
At Indra s feet the King again his meet obeisance paid. 

Then to the ** Monster slaying lord» to Koylas mount he sped 
Fasting he prayed, andihsting still repeats his earnest prayers, 

And fasUng ever worshipped thus for twice five thousand yean 
Said the Destroyer, ‘‘ Hear, O thou of royal race the son, 

Wherefore such painfhl sacrifice m hanger hast then done f 
Now SiTa’s blessmg be (m thee the stream shalt thou reoeiTe 
To Vishnu go, and onoe again thy heartfelt worship give.*' 

At the Destroyer’s feet the Kmg a meet obeisance paid. 

To Vishnu 8 heayenly seat once more, to Lakshmi s lord, he sped 
Within twelve circlmg hoars the Kmg a million texts repeats , 
Intrepid with his head all bare he freed the solar heats 
For four months in to cold within the gelid nver stayed, 

In heat and cold for forty years a painfid worship pud. 

The mighty runes the compelled , he dared not stay within , 

Vishnu came forth, and gmitly thus to hlessiog gave to him. 

“ At thy high penances and deeds unazement seiaeth me , 

What wonl&t thou, son of mighty kings ? what can 1 give to thee F* 
^ Foil sixty thousand mighty sons from Bagtff kmg were sprang, ’ 

(So answered Bhagirath the king, of Solar race the eon), 

** By Kupil Mom s flaming ire toy all of them were shun 
Bat, Ounca once obtained, on earth they ail would hve again.” 

The WieMer of the oaent replies, a smile within his eye, 

** Am I the Ounra’s sire, O kmg ? of Gongs what know 1 ?” 

Swiftly rephed the kmg ** If thon the Gun^ wilt not nve. 

Low at thy feet my loul I yi^d, I will no longer Uve^ 

Naravnn heard content, on him bestowed a solace kmd, 

" In Mly Brahma s glonons heaven, thou Gunga’s stream shall find ** 
Wto common wi^ tore renmmed on Brahms’s holy seat, 

Narayun took, and hare away m mnoeent deceit 
Naraynn forthwith went, and stood before the MsJteFs free, 

And the Omaterrevereiitly srose, and ^ve him place. 

And water fbr to foet he sou^t withm to house was none , 

The Kalasjs were empty aU, as dried by ihe sun. 

Of Gnngss wato then a thoai^t wiBun to mmd uprose. 

And spetoy^tostreamto bring, himself to Maher goes. ^ 

The water on Ins fote he pomed, to Vitou wur^to peM | 

And from this act is Ouaga maned ** to foot-prodoeed” masl 
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Visliiifi, the of Qettit,*^ anto the 

««Oo oovinlhlio^ hehles^o^ ont^lieAtl 

Whe^ ^euA hw er SmhBHS skr. 

And yet on wjiye o»0 l»kde ehAlilay 

Of holy his swi^batl MM away 

Whoso ID Gtinga kdhMiMJMnklleaTMi, 

How iBaar amsiuse unto loai &]|giTieii» 

That MDim to say tnukeends ^ power of heaTea,** 

■* doi^said Viten, h<Ay one f’* take Oonga down wi^ thee^ 

And finee at onoe king Bsgot’s sons tiiy grandsirek Ihmily 

** And €ki^ thoo,’* Ksiayim said, ** go tboa now down wiUi fanny 

And free w nether world nanursed m teas of deadly sm. 

Tins eamm I on ^ee bestow , 

High seatsa oawaid Aak then go^ 

And ever in thy march thy glonoos conch idieU falow ** 

The king, hig^ seated on ibe mir, the conch shell sounded ever. 

And after him rolled on the Gunga’s mshuig river 
I pandit Kirtihas have stuig the iSl of Giinga kmed* 

Cn Ounga, who m heaven above was Manducini named , 

When Bfaaglrath had left the sky the plains below to se^ 

With Gtmiga fell he down, and stood on high Sumern s peak 
Within the moiintain*8 pathless top a cavern deep appears, 

There Oonga wandered to and fro for twelve l<mg weary years 

Sbeisteledsedat lastfrom durance, at the prayer of Bhagir* 
atli, by Airavut, the far famed elephant of Inara — 

To Airavathe told the word. 

The mighty beast, to action stirred. 

With long eontmued effort stTave , 

Four sep rate open ways he clave, 

Within Sumeru’s mountain cave. 

Through which the Gnnga kiting ndes. 

And 1 ft four streams abroad right joylhl}y she glides 
Basu rolled south unto the OcMn wide , 

^Bhadra mShed onward on the northern side , 

Sweta, another, sought the Western 9ea , 

Over the broad earth rolled along Alaknanda the free 

Passing over her further progress from Sumeru to Koylas, 
from Koylas into Siva^s hair, and thenoe to Hurdwar and 
Benares, through the ever potent penances and' prayers of the 
unwearying Bhagirath, we extract a well known episode^ illustra- 
tive of her virtues — - 

An evil Mimi onee there was, and Eamdur was his name , 

A man more basely bad than he » yet untold io &me 
Now, and e e& npwwds from h» bi^ an hailot he obeyed ; 

To her Ins soul was bound in chains, and m her house he stayed. 

One ^y the jung^s defeat shades he mmghtio get some wood, 

And woe a tiger rav nmg seized and slew him as he stood. 

!E1iepmwliBg ministeM of Jfbm, Hell king, tiie seal etnbraeed ; 

To Tama's Imase In hett they bore thaAestmedasal m haste. 

The hasmry Ujger eats thetie^ and thaadefnuts again , 

Within the jnn^ek detest shade the whitsiied hones remain 
A camoncirow pounced down on them, and o dr tiiU tjkngafkw r 
Avoltare, as it hovefeedokr, the caivion diaaced to view 
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Her wharmg alie ennoiM 8av» to aeM the erov ehe , 
TheBcvettming eiow m deaS^ fhar Qimg^ fled. 

Aiidet qesrrd, aainy there, luafl flght, and reod, end eerem^ 

The dead man a hm^ fir whkh iliejr fiil into Gnnn^a ateenm. 

The mataat that the evil hones m Onnj^as stream trers 
Like Vidina innooent of soul, the smM sa^ eras saved. 

Naraynn Ming sat irithin the pleasant boirers of heavim. 

And aviffij from the demon*8 hsa^ the Brahmin’s son! was nveiL 
They screamed wifli rage the servants they of Fatal a hanghty lord. 

Then flew to Taiaa s Ihet, and thus their angry prayer ont poared 
“ No more of wedt do we ,«Ofir power from ns has Vishnn tom % 

This day, O Lord of hell s black jihun 1 great insult hare we home 
Kamdflr by name, a Brahmm man of snmil soul, we seized 
To take this insfly punished one from us has Vishnu pleased ’ 

The Lord of ratal, Tama, heard in mingled ra^ and gnef , 

To Vishnu’s feet he ragmg sped , and made him question brief 
And Tama wept fhll sore, as he at Vishnu’s foototool fell, 

** My power away from me has passed , I am not Lord of helL 
O’er 8^ the sinfm souls of men extends my wide spread sway 
Then why, Naraynn, this disgrace thou st put on me to day ? ’ 

Naraynn heard his wrathfiol speech, and gently laughing spak^ 

Gunga to nether earth has gone all sms away to take 
The worth of Gonga’s mighty nrer, 

I, high Naraynn, cannot tAl 
Giver of penance, hear me well 1 

As fhr as Gnuffa’s wave shall sound, i 

And o’er eartus fbrtile plains resound, i 

So fhr, if tiiou approachest ever. 

My spirit shall ru^ forth the doomed ones to surround , 

And whoso s bones to Gunga have been given. 

Though from his body has his soul been riven, 

Like Vishnu fruitless he shall spring to highest heaven 
*Who Gunga s wave shall drmk, that act alone 
For all his sms most amply shhll atone , 

His body, hear, O king, bis body is mine own 

Let not your rav ning slaves go there the instant they appear. 

The very air shall rmg with shrieks of high Naraynn s fear ” 

Tama, the Lord of Fatal, heard this sentence with affirighu ^ 

I pandit-poet Kirtibas m my first canto write, 

Vmen Kamdur*s sinfhl soul to heaven 
1^ Gunga B power had thus been mven, 

Gonr the Gnnga s waters bright 
Boiled onward in their God and man redeemmg might 
Fudma, a sa^, before them went, 

And Gunga followed, rolling free 
The monarch last, his bands he bent, 

To Gunga wild petition sent , 

** Go not the Eastern road , there is no path for me.” 

Instant the Mom Fudma took the Pad^a stream awav, 

And holy Gunga with the lung straight onward took her way 
And Gunga angry muttered tow a mirse tj^n the stream, 

M From this tune forth no mn shalt thou from punishment redeem.” 

These extracts will give a Bufficiently acoarate idea of the 
ipint of the Bamayun, and, as we have no intention either of 
econnting, or eondensiiig, its interminable episodea, or of vio- 
ixDizmg onr readers by any r 6 oapitu}at 30 ]i of lU known 
itory, we wilt proceed to sum op ita eharaeter m as few words 
us possible, and then return to our mam subject, Brahminism, 
is we see it in Bengal In the £rst place, the whole poem is 
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totally deficient in any^mg like elevation of eentuneot jSu^- 
bae narrates a crime, or a virtuous acbon, jn the meJli- 
flaoua wishvaeli, and never ^ees ik^ one metant, to 

praise the virtaCj or reprehend the villahjc, of w^ich he is so 
faithful a nanator Every one of the fiisW and llonis, who 
constitute bis favourite oharactersj is lU tempered, cruel, and 
treacherous, almost all the kings are vindictive to the last degree « 
while Siva, omnipotent destroyer, descends from heaven jto 
incite two persons to a crime, for which the English language 
has not even a name The holy sage, whose power and wisdom 
have won a sceptre from Hanschandra, refuses to alleviate the 
distress of (he man, whom he has ruined, by the gift of one single 
acre of ground , and almost the whole succession of characters 
are supercilious in prosperity, and craven in adversity > while 
ingratitude appears to have been even a virtue in the eyes of the 
poet The very words, in which his ideas are couched, though 
often sweet and liquid, lack manliness and energy while the 
constant recurrence of puns, m the midst of pathos, is a con- 
clusive evidence of his want of sympathy with real distress 
It is the more singular that such should be the case, as the 
original Sanscrit, from which Kirtibas professes to have 
drawn his inspiration, is distinguished by the bold freedom of 
Its style, and, if we may so speak, by the massiveness of its lan- 
guage Listen to the invocation which opens the Sanscrit poem , 

liftkalunaiL s bngbt brother, Sita’s Lord, hail Rama Raghdvide t 
Kaktotba g son, a sea of good, hail element, Br ahmin loved! 

Bail, holy Bi^h, bound to truth, hail Posaiaiha s son I 
Thou hyacinthine, movelegs <Hie, thou world-delighting king ! 

Light of thv race, Havana s foe, hail Rama Ragh&vide 1 

son of Raghu, victory I Hail Kaushal a bliss bestower I 
Slayer of Him ten-beaded, hail I Hail Hasaratba s child ! 

Thine eye is like the lotos flower that blossoms on the waves 
And hail, Valmtki I nightingale, who gently warblest forth 
The pleasant sound of Kamas n a me on metre’s branches borne 
Honour to thee, O Hunt Lord, ascetic, blessed indeed I 
Thou home ot every wisdom, hail, Prostration be to thee 

Or, for we must give one instance more to prove our proposi- 
tion, take the speech of Bramba to Valmiki in the Sanscrit, 
and in the Bengali la the Sanscrit, it runs thus , 

Whatever Bam has seen or done, in seeret or abroad, 

8mg thou, and Rama’s comrades brave, and sing the Rakiditias tnbe, 

And nag of her of Vaifleha,* and or^own or hid ; 

For all, mat is to thee nifluiowa, shall beto thee revealed^ 

As long as on the earth shall stand the moontain md the stream, 

8o loi^ the song of Sima’s m^ht ShaU oironlatie areond 
As long s* Rawfl sostt dmH live, that song by thee composed, 

8o loag sbaH bmg^t lysa depth sonst $ as as Uieee imaain. 

So long Uie hearenly bowers shaitthosf, ValsdkvdweU. 


•Sita. 
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Here is the Bengalii^— 

Sanswati, O seer, shall stand npon your loosened tongue f 
A w^-'twined string of irords shall be by thee, O po^ sung 
Whate’er it be, that yon may write, that shall a l^iastra be , 

Atfd that wbaii Ram oa earth perfimn, I, Brahma, swear to thee 

We fear Yalmiki s indignation would not have confined itself 
to words, could he have guessed the mode, in which his poetry 
would be murdered by this worthy (so called) poet, sprung from 
the clime of Bengal 

But, leaving for the present Valmiki ‘ the ant-eaten, and his 
clever and self glorifying Bengali transformer, we wish to say a 
few words on the present condition of Brahmmism and its dis 
ciples in Bengal Has the estimation, in which the Brahmins 
were formerly held, been weakened or increased by the advent of 
the British, and the introduction of a more extended system of 
education? The question is important, for it involves, in a 
great measure, the probability of the Hindus ultimately es- 
caping from the trammels of an absurd* superstition We know 
it IS usual to assert, that education has broken down the only real 
distinction between the Brahmin and the Sudra, and that a dimi- 
nution of the respect formerly paid to the former must neces 
sanly result from an increase of knowledge In the great towns 
this statement may be considered as partially correct but it 
IS far otherwise with the millions of the country, who con- 
stitute the real people of Bengal In Calcutta, and other 
towns of the same class, many of the alumni of the College 
are the wealthiest, as well as most intelligent, portion of the 
population , and, being concentrated within a small space, 
they embolden each other in their defiance of the Brahmi- 
nical chain The wealthy Baboo, who has learned to read 
English, and can comprehend, though he cannot feel, the verses 
of Shakespeare and Milton, can afford to despise the poor (and 
perhaps ignorant) priest, who has nothing to recommend him 
but his sacred birth and superior intellect — the latter un- 
cultivated by education, and the former secretly mocked at by the 
man of wealth and knowledge The number of Europeans too, 
who hang about the wealthy natives of the metropolis, tends to 
inspire them with European habits of thought, and to make them 
affpot a degree of independence beyond what they really feel, 
which is frequently displayed lo an appearance of insulting con- 

* We use Ude word adviBedly m preferenoe to ibe usual epithet * debasmg * AH 
idolatry debases the soul, sad fetters the lutelleot, but the Hinau aystem is emidaati 
oally as ocesa of abanrdiUes From the eleepxng EMenoa, to the Demons who nouat 
the jungle, its assertions are not only false, bat absolutely meompatiUe with the 
evidence of our senses Its Theogony, its Geography and its laws more like 
those, whioh mi^t be ooneoeted by a group of wildres, than by reasoning and 
sensible homan beings 
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tempt for the BrahTnimcal order In the conn try, however, the 
Brahmin sbll reigns supreme Jn the country too, though 
the acquisition of European knowledge is frequently accom 
panied by a species of theistio philosophy, it is not usual to ^nd 
that belief openly expressed The reverence for his order 
never forsakes a Brahmin , and as an avowal of his liberal prin- 
ciples would shake that feeling of respect, he conceals them in 
his own breast, until time and growing selfishness gradually 
eradicate them altogether, and be sinks into an “ orthodox: 
l£mdu, with a full belief in the surpassing virtue of the Qunga, 
and in the existence and power of three hundred and thirty 
millions of preposterous deities Every Brahmin too is a gen 
tleman The consciousness of being first in whatever society 
he may be thrown, and the feeling of perfect security from in- 
sult or impertinence, impart to his manner that easy dignity, 
which we generally conceive to be peculiar to the finished Euro- 
pean gentleman, and which conduces in no slight degree to bis 
influence over the minds of the masses 

On the other band, every circumstance of his life, even the 
most minute, tends to confirm the subjection of the Sudra 
He IS still inferior to the Brahmin in knowledge — a circumstance 
of much more importance in the East than among the brutaliz- 
ed peasantry of Europe — and perceives strongly the disparity 
(both m reality, and in opinion) between hia own class, and that 
of the haughty priest He has been taught by his mother from 
his infancy to make a deep reverence as the Brahmin passes by , 
and, even m his maturer years, the sight of the Patta elicits from 
his lips the almost involuntary ^ Pranam, MaAashat, that is. 
Prostration, Sir and the outward action is a fair index to 
the emotion Again, all questions of caste— of the never ending 
social disparities, which cripple the Hindu from the instant 
of his birth — can only be determined by one, m whose veins runs 
the sacred blood, and the influence of that mystenous principle, 
which answers in the East to the European idea of apostolical 
succession To understand the number and importance of 
these questions, and thereby gam a clue to the necessity for 
ceaseless Brahminical intermeddling, we shall state what these 
castes are and the following detail may be the more interesting 
from the ignorance, which still prevails among Europeans 1>n 
the subject 

The popular idea we believe, even among Anglo Tndiafis, with 
respect to caste, is that it is comprehended mfoor great divisions, 
each of which has its separate privileges, and individual duties 
to perform In reality, there are upwards of forty, each of 
which is, for all social purposes, a distinct and separate oxder^ 
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and possesses as complete an individuality, as that which divides 
the Englishman and the Ealmok In the first place , there 
are many grades, or Srem^ even of Brahmins, although all 
may be ranged under three great divisions 

I The or Brahmins of Baur, so called, from the dts* 

trict in which they were settled, who are thus subdivided 

] The Eulins The signification of this word is simply 
** familied and it corresponds more nearly with the Spanish 
Hidalgo, or “ son of somebody, than with any word of English 
derivation Instituted by Bullal Sen, to infuse new energy 
into the Brahmimcal pnesthood, they have ever since held 
themselves haughtily apart, alike from their own caste, as from 
all others The Ej^Iin par excellence^ he whose family has 
never been tainted by the admixture of any inferior race, 
the pure blue blood of India, possesses immense privi- 
leges , and It IS well for his countrymen that the number of 
bis equals is so limited Of these privileges, the most known, 
and (sooiallv) the most iniquitous, is, that the Kuhns can marry 
any number of wives they please, without the expense of main- 
taining them and the father of the twentieth bride is equally 
bound with the father of the first to pay a dowry to the noble 
bridegroom 

% The Bhangas Literally * the broken, so styled from 
being the children of a Kuhn, who has married the daughter of 
an inferior Brahmiu, and thus broken his kul^ or line of de- 
scent They are however nearly as honourable as the former, 
and possess the same privileges of marriage and relationship 

3 Bangsaja, of good family The descendants of such 
broken Kulius, as have married girls of their own caste 

4 Srotriya Those who are skilled m the Shastras This 
class possesses only eight of the nine qualities appertaining to 
a Kuhn — viz good conduct, respect, learning, renown, fondness 
for pilgnmage, piety, asceticism, ability to read the Veds and 
liberality The Srotnyas possess no liberality The names of 
the principal families of these four grades are Mukhapfidhyaya 
(Mukerjea), Bandapadhyaya (Banerjea), Ohattapadhyaja (Chat 
terjea), Gaugap&dhyava (Ganguli), and Ghosal 

ir The Bargndras, or Brahmins of Barendrs, are also 
named from the district, and, in like manner, subdivided into 
four grades, similar to the former ones, but under somewhat 
different names The family appellations most common are 
Maitra, Budra, Sandel, Lahun, Bb^un 

III The Saptasatis, or original Brahmins of Bengal These 
are now denominated Vatehia, literally, those skilled in the 
learning of the Vedas, an accomplishment however to which 
they cannot now lay claim They are also subdivided into two 
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graded, the Paseh^atya, ot western, and Dakshm-at ja, or aoutk- 
era, each of wrhioh is, for all sooial purposes, a sapi^e oaste 

The Kshetbiyas 

The warnor eaete Of this great caste no representatiye exists 
10 Bengal, ae the few who claim that honour, though called 
Eishetnyas, are not allowed by the pandits to be of pure descent * 

Vaistas 

The merchants Of this caste there are none in Bengal 

SUDEAS 

The best pandits, and especially those wbo are skilled m 
genealogical learning — the Indian Burkes and Debretts — declare 
that there exist no families of genuine Budras in Bengal, as 
they have all become corrupted by intermixtures By that uni- 
versal system of forbearance, however, without which the res- 
traints of caste would be intolerable, the name of Sudru is 
accorded to them, and the various Srem take rank, as though 
they really belonged to the fourth class 

Among the Sudras, the Elayasthas are decidedly the £rst 
in point of rank, not only from their superiority of birth, 
but from the eminence, which many of their members have 
attained It has been a custom among them, for a consider- 
able penod, to allow their children to remain under tuition 
longer than is usual among Hindus, and hence the saying 
has almost become a proverb, that when we see a Kayastha, 
we see a clever man The Kuhn, or more aristocratic, Kayasthas 
are divided into two branches, the Uthar and Dakshin Earhi, 
or northern and southern divisions, the names of whose pnn- 
cipal families are Mitra, Basu, and Ghosh the Bangsaja Kayas 
thas are also of the first rank, but the only name of eminence 
among them is Guha 

The ordinary Kayasthas are nearly as honourable as the 
Kuhn Kayasthas, while the names of their most numerous 
families, De, Butt, Singh, Palit, Dhar and Kar, are all well 
known in literature and science Bajnarayiin Mitra, a Kayastha 
gentleman, has published one of the best antiquarian works 
ever composed by a Hindu, to prove that his tribe are descended 
from the JB^betriya, and have therefore a right to the Patia , but 
the claim is disallowed, though supported by several of the 
pandits of Nuddea* The following list contains most of the 
principal subdivisions of the Sudras 

The AGnBis and Mahesyas are not numerous , and the same 
may be said of the Kanabas 


The Hijeh of Bute^aii is yety ^MieraUy allowed to be a XabetriyiL 
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Bhdtas Theae &re chiefly coftchmen and grooms ; hot Brah-* 
mms are allowed to visit their houses, and eat fruit and water at 
their hands 

Malakab This grade denves its name from the garlands, 
or mfilas of flowers, which are hung about the ne^ of the 
Gods and Brahmins on festival days TJie occupa^n is con- 
sidered not only honourable but meritorious, and must not be 
confounded with that of the ordinary Mali, or gardener Brah- 
mins eat fruit in their houses 

The Nabasak This division, though nominally consisting 
of nine SrSm, contains m reality fourteen, all honourable, and 
in whose houses Brahmins can sit and eat fruit Though all 
belonging to one great division, they are totally interdicted fiom 
inter marnage, or any other form of social equality 

Earmmakar Ironworkers This is one of those castes, the 
greater part of whose members have adhered to their original 
trade 

Tili Spice sellers They employ themselves however in all 
kinds of professions, and number many rich men among their 
ranks 

Tantrabaya, or Tanti Weavers Many have abandoned this 
employment, and are found in all kinds of trades 
Kumbhakar Potters 

Malt These are the ordinary gardeners , but the trade is fol- 
lowed by almost all grades of husbandmen 
Gandhabanik Perfumers 
Eangsakar Braziers 
Satgof Husbandmen 

Tambali Chiefly Bazar men, sellers of pan and betel 
Barui Preparers of pan and betel 
Napit Barbers 

Maira Confectioners, or sweetmeat makers These are a 
most important class of men, as every Bengali, voung and old, is 
onl} limited in his consumption of sweetmeats by the length 
of his purse 

Go ALA, OR Gopa Herdsmen 

The following are those castes, into whose house no Brahmin 
of character will enter , but they may still be servants m the 
houses of the priests 

Dhora Washermen These are so degraded that they can 
not even perform the meanest offices for the priests 
Teli Oil pressers Equally low 

Habi These even sell pigs, and are, par consequence^ con 
Bidered on a level with the animals, in which they trade , diey 
are chiefly cooks among Europeans 
Muchi Shoemakers So deeply is leather abhorred mnong 
the Hindus, that the more orthodox always wear their slip- 
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pers down at heel to escape the profanation of touching tham 
The shoemaker is therefore tlie lowest of all castes^ save the 

Do&rs, who are scavengers and basket makers , as also are the 
Doklas 

The C^MDAis, or Outcasts, are held to he the lees of Hin* 
duism, vHltched beings, whom it is pollution for a Brahmin 
even to look at, much less to touch The bare contact of then 
garments compels tbe Brahmin, and the other two higher 
castes, to wash themselves lu Uie river ♦ 


* The popular belief la Uiat the Sudras are divided luto thirty six castes , and the 
folio vriug list, diffenx^ in some respects from that in the texl^ has been kindly fur 
nished to ns by a young native Christian It is compiled and arranged by himself 

a GsssaaL viuw or thu thirtt six cnasaxe ox the vabux baukaus 


No. 


1 Baidya 

2 Kkyastlia 

8 Gopa 


4 


Banik 


6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 


Sbamak&r ^ 

Karmakar 

Mklakar 

Pramtnik 

Tantnbaya 

Madak 

A’guri 

Sutradhar 

Tih 


U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 

29 

30 
Vx 
82 
88 

84 

85 
36 


Eaibarttya 

Jugi 

B4rui 

Souudik 

Kumdr 

Tambali 

Teli 

Biyak 

Baiti 

Bom 

Charmakftr 

Dhdyod 

Bftgdi 

Bkdiyi 
€b4fl^hob4 
Chunan 
Dole 
|Yodh 
\K0it 
I Bh&i 
! A chjirjya 
Hte 
CbaudAt 


Names 


1 Sata 

2 Pallava 

1 Gandha 

2 Kkyangsa 
8 Sankha 

4 Sharna 
.5 Agaroala 


1 Chftsi 

2 Dliibar 


( L MucUi 

(2 Charmakai (proper) 

1 1 Tetuli4 
} 2 Kushmetia 


Profession 


Medicine 

Writer caste 

Husbandry 

Dairy 

Spicery 

Brazier 

Dealer in Shells 

Banker 

Jeweller 

Goldsmith 

Blacksmith. 

Florist 

Barber 

Weaver 

Confectioner 

Husbandman 

Carpenter 

Spicesdler 

Husbandman 

Fisherman* 

Dealer in cloth 
Ditto in betel nut &c 
Distiller of spvits* 

Potter 
Spiceselier 
Oilman 
Washerman 
Maker of mats 

• Ditto of baskets 
Shoe maker 
Dealer m leather 
Fisherman 

^ Menial servants ^ 

Seller of medicinal plants. 
Dealer^n rice, dec 
Maker of lime. 

Palki hearer, ^ 

Day laborer 
Tank digger 
Attendant otTsacrifteeSf 
Ditto ditto 
Undertaker, &c 
Outcast. 
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It 18 SO impossible for a European to become perfectly a«> 
quatnted with all the mysteries of castes, that the foregoing 
list may contain a few inaccuracies , but it will be found to err 
rather in its omissions, than commissions 'When it is const* 
dered that in each of tliese castes there is a multitude of sal)* 
divisions , that each ramification has some customs peculiar to 
itself, of which every infraction is a breach of the laws of caste , 
and that a great portion of the litigious spirit of a litigious race 
IS spent upon these quarrels , we obtain a great clue to the 
source of Brahminical influence * 

It IS well known that this influence is still very powerful, and 
that It operates as a formidable check to national improvement , 
but one of the many subjects upon which Europeans, who have 
written upon Indian customs, are apparently m the dark, is the 
nature of the process, by which the Brahmin exercises that por- 
tion of direct authority, which belongs to him^ and which consti- 
tutes the ultimate basis of his ecclesiastical power Let us suppose 
any man in ordinary circumstances to commit an offence against 
the laws of caste, which renders him impure, without absolutely 
severing him from Hinduism , let us suppose, for instance, a 
Kayastha detected eating pig*s flesh the circumstance comes 
to the ears of the Brahmins through some party intimate 
with the offender, and the case is at once subjected to the 
most rigorous scrutiny The delinquent will probably make 
the most solemn asseverations of innocence, and call all the 
Gods to witness, that he was, at the time, performing puja but 
all this goes for little in Bengal at any time, and, in matters of 
caste, a mans word is considered as absolutely valueless The 
Brahmins, having satisfied themselves of the truth of the 
charge, at once publish it abroad, and prescribe a form of Pray^ 
aschttra^ or purification, adapted to the degree of the crime 
committed This purification involves, not only an expendi* 
ture, that in many cases reduces the offender to hopeless poverty, 
but also a number of difficult and disgusting ceremonies It 
sometimes happens therefore that he resists , and be is then 
declared abyabahabjya, an outcast The effect of this sentence 
far surpasses that of the terrible Bomanist excommunicatioxi 
The man remains in his own house solitary No man, but 
the vilest of the populace, will enter it none will address him« 

* upon Bali3ect of breaking ceate we must say one wotcI We hare frequently 
been amused by beanng Serrants complain to their mistress, that such and snch an 
Act would break Uieir caste, mid the said storr, very often, jm^ieitly credited Bor 
instance, we have seen a bearer tefbse to remove a cup of tea, upon the plea cf casts 
Tbe fact is that no cause on earth can break a man’s caste, except eating wi^ an 
infidel, or eatmg cow’s flesh The mmor breaches may ^ be ma^ up for%^ rupees, 
and, as for those all^d by servants to esem work, th^ ore almost all lies, or at 
best such dutgraee is Incurred, as an English butler would expenence, if be were to 
sweep the floor In Calcutta even file midor breach is of UtiTe moment We have 
known cases of young men coming to a missionary for baptism, ifleepiiig, ^eating, anA 
dnnking with nafive converts , --and received back, withnnt «« 
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unless oompelled by absolute necessity , his lelatiires, wlio haye 
remded in bis house perhaps for twehty years» abandon it , and 
even the females of his family, who are unable to depart, orer* 
yrbelm him nub reproaohes. Should any one, infiuenced by 
the love of gold, frequent hts dwelling, he also must perform a 
Prayaschttra Add to this the torment of his own conscience,* 
and we may easily conceive, that it is impossible for the 
haughtiest spirit to hold out for more than a month At the 
end of that time, the offender generally sends for hrs Purohtt, or 
Brahmimeal Father Confessor, and declares his intention of 
submitting to the Praymchttra It is seldom that matters pro- 
ceed as far as this but every man is well aware, that this terrible 
sentence may be pronounced on the refractory Towards the 
Brahmin, as towards the Sudra, these rales are equally stnot ; 
but the Brabmin is in general more heavily punished for his 
offence Thus, if a Sudra becomes intoxicated, he is repri* 
manded , but, if a Brahmin is guilty of the same offence, he 
must perform the ceremony of purification for a whole 5 ear, by 
macerating his bodv, by alms giving, and by fasting The 
maceration consists in sleeping, and sitting, always on the bare 
ground, and in wearing coarse or heavy clothing , while fasting, 
he may eat only just sufficient to support life , and his alms- 
giving must not be less than Rs 300 t The only advantage, 
which the Brahmin has over the Sudra, is the greater difficulty 
of procuring evidence against him, and the piobabihty that 
the funds, necessary for his alms giving, will be supplied by 
some Sudra Baboo 

Of the work performed by the modern Brahmins, and the 
duties which they most affect, it is almost impossible to obtom 
any correct account They may be found in the armv, in trade, 
and in almost every profession connected with the use of the 
plough A great number still adhere to their original trade of 
heggarv , and a still greater serve as Purohits in the bouses of 
the middle and wealthy classes The office of the Purohti is a 
compound of that of a secretary and a confessor He performs 
almost all business for his protector, writes all his letters, and 
pr^ribes all bis necessary worship Generally well paid, he is 
always much reverenced and we may safely say, that, through- 
out Bengal, there is no body of men, who possess the powers 
of the Brahmm Purohits 

* We do not mean to assert that Uus is very great The fe^Ung of ntter scdiian 
ness, aadthe thIhieBoe of a oraed, wiudi he has fohe^ {at least oohvardlj) for the 
greatff part of his life, produoe a sensation mm^ reseoihliQg that we hare des- 

cribed U 18 Ste imposBibility of producing this perlsct isoistioli, which, as we hare 
brtbre obaerfed, to much Wealmxis the adfiimity of the Brahmins m the great sides. 

y We are exeeedmgly sony to bear that the rapid inereaee of drtmkeimaw has 00m 
pelM the Btstoms to suspend dus regulatioii , and that the intozioaied prast now 
eseapes with only a r^rtmand. 
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Art in — TAs Or%ental A^irommer , — ie%n§ a comfi^U 
ij/* Hmdu AHronemy, aeeampamed mlA a iramlaiton^ Md 
numerous explanatory notes With an append%x 
1848 

Tbs flubjeot of the Hindu Astronomy is one» >vbich> b(^h on 
the ground of its intrinsie importance, and on account of the 
many curious questions that have originated in connexion ’vith 
the study of it by the Western philosophers, claimed a promi- 
nent place m our pages The claim v^as allov^ed , and it ivas 
one of the earliest subjects that we thought proper to bring 
to the notice of our readers, in the days when the Calcutta 
Bevtew was very young — ammosus xnfans (See vol I, p 257} 

In the article to which we now refer, we treated the subject, 
and various questions connected with it, at considerable length, 
and our present purpose is not to go afresh over the gfband 
that we then traversed, or to renew the discussion of any xA 
the disputable matters, that we then either considered at length, 
or barely hinted at , — but simply, and fide^ to give a no- 
tice, and not a very long one, of the volume now before us 
The Oriental Astronomer — our typographical resources do 
not enable us to present the alternative title in the Tamil lan- 
guage — IS a work, or more properly a collection of works, lu 
Tamil, with an English translation and numerous explana- 
tory and corrective notes, by the Bev H B Hoisington, 
an Amencan Missionary, who has long been at the head of an 
important Educational Institution, established at Batticotta m 
Ceylon The work has been prepared for the use of the stu- 
dents in that institution , and, at the outset of this notice, wa 
cannot but congratulate them on the privilege they enjoy 
of being directed in the study of this important science by 
so capable an instructor, as Mr Hoisington s annotations m 
the volume before us evince him to be One of the very ques- 
tions, as we remember, that we considered in the course of the 
article to which we have just referred, was the suitableness 
of native works on astronomy to occupy the place of text books 
in the educational establishments designed for the education of 
native youth We shall, however, strenuously adhere to the 
promise we have made, and not re-open that question on the 
present occasion In fact it does not legitimately come before 
us at present, as Mr Hoisington s object, as stated by Jumself, 
18 a very different one from the system advocated by Mr JL 
Wilkinson, which we then controverted The purpose of the 
present volume is not to serve ae a text-book, to the super- 
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eession of Eoxopevi tEeattsas , bot to forouh those «lu> have 
mado good pni&neiicy »n the Smopeaa syttm, (l^e jneaiDi 
of lastitatog n oompanaon hetweea that ajatem aad &a nauve 
oa& This «e xeokon not only a legitunate olgeot, bat a hi ghl y 
desirable ^oe 

But, apart altogether from the menta of the work as an 
educatiO)^ manoal, and froaa any consideration of the place 
thfOi Its atody should occupy in an acadenucal course, ve feed 
It doe to lit Hoisington to express onr cordial thanks, in 
which we wee sure that many who take an interest m die study of 
a highly important subject, will as cordially concur, for the 
acbievemmit of a laborious tadc We cannot bat dunk that be 
has lud the acisntifio world under no small obligation, by ten* 
dering aocesralde one of a class of works, that have been hitherto 
almost unknown , and by presenting in so clear a form the merits 
and dements of a system, that has been extravagantly lauded 
on the one band, and unduly depreciated on the other, by ^ose 
who had not the means of estimating it anght Mr Hoising* 
ton has weii merited a place m the honorable list of those, who, 
having come to India for the purpose of proclaiming the blessed 
gospel, and elevating the minds of the people of the lantl, 
have done much to di^ase, amongst their own countrymen, cor 
Tsot and important mformation respecting the people amongst 
whom it has heen their lot to labour, their rehgions, their Ian 
ipiagee, their customs, their history, and their sciences 

The volume before us consists of four parts, — 1 Anin' 
trodnctioa, m Tamil and English 2 A treatise on Astro' 
nomy, acwitding to the system of Ullamudian, with an Eng* 
leh version The epoch of the treatise is A D 1284 8 

A modern treatise on Eclipses, by a native astronomer, with 
an Snghsh translation 4 An appendix, containmg certain 
tables^ astronomioal problems, and a glossary of Hindu astro* 
nomical terms We cannot do better than take a cursory re* 
view of these parts in their order, briefly noticjng any thing 
that strikes us as meriting attention And, at the outset, we must 
80 far viohde e^tonal etiquette as to confess ignorance — total 
i|picsaiuse, of the Tamil language It is with the translation 
cmly flutf we cim occupy onrselTes , and we shall take for grant* 
od, as m such a case we may pretty safely do, that, when any 
passage in the translation contains tetue, it is tie sense of the 
origin^ 

The introduetion is chiefly histoncal , and uontaina a very 
brief notice, abndged flcom Bentley, of the vamous Hias in 
Hindtt Astmnimiy Alflieni^ we agree in the main wiib Mr 
Bentley, as to oomptvattrdy secent date of dus bran^ of 
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Onfmtal land the ntUt grotmdlBssneEffii of lihe 

adtauoed on behalf of the EOndn IreatieeB and tables^ to a temcfte 
antiqm^ , yet we do not fed out eyml^i^hies quite jfDtii||lideng 
with Mr Hoisington, when he states didaetioallj> as if i!b0f 
were nnquestioned and unquestionable Yenties, the eonekiSiolia 
whioh Bentley deduces from most ingenious, and generally 
very convincing, reasonings We would not have reocnkmend^ 
ed that, in such a work, matters should have been intro- 
duced controversially, but we think that the actual state of 
our knowledge of the subject scarcely warrants so dognmti* 
oal a statement of various chronological matters, as Mr* Hoi- 
Bington has made 

Welhall refer to one passage m the sketch of the history of 
the Hindu astronomy, which will at once illustrate our mean- 
ing, as to the too dogmatical character of the statements, and 
wil] give us an opportunity of pointing out what we conceive 
to be a misapprehension, on Mr Hoisington's part, of Mr 
Bentleys meaning We shall first give at lengfii the passage 
from Bentley, and make a few remarks upon it , and then we 
shall give Mr Hoisington s abstract of it, and make a few more 
remarks upon tt 

The passage in Bentley is as follows — 

Early in this penod, that is to say, about the year A B 
'51, Christianity was preached in India by St Thomas This 
' circumstance introduced new light into India, in respect of the 

• history and opinions of the people of the West, and concern- 
' iDg the time of the Creation, m which the Hindus found they 
' were far behind m point of antiquity, (their account of the Grea- 
' tion going back only to the year 2352, B G which was the 
' year of the Mosaic fiood) , and that therefore they would be 
' considered a modern people in respect of the rest of the world 

' To avoid this imputation, and to make the world believe they 
' were the most ancient people on the face of the earth, they 
' resolved toNihange the time of the creation, and carry it back 
' to the year 4225, B 0 — thereby mid;:ing it older than the 
' Mosaic account, and making it appear, by means of false bis- 
' tory written on purpose, that all men sprang from them But 
' to give the whole the appearance of reality, they divided 
' the Hindu history into other periods, carrying the first of 
' them back to the autumnal equinox in the year 4225, B O 
' These periods they called Manwantaras, or patriarchal periods, 
' and fixed the dates of their respective commencements by the 
' computed conjunctions of Saturn with the Sun, in the same 
' manner as those of the former ages, already given, were fixed 

* by the conjunctions of Jupiter and the Sun This, no doubti 
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' eonjunctioDS were jioUced by ^lio lived la tl^e 

' res^pecttve periods , aad therefore sought be eonsidered as reaU 
' gernuae, aad mdisjmtalde penode of history, founded mi actual 

* obseryatiOQs 

The foHovniiig tidile contains the periods, with their rei^o* 

* tive dates of eonf&ie&eeiiieDt, &o 


Patriarch 
al Pmodi, 
or Man 
wantaras 

Dam. 

Moon*$ age 

Mrrcrc ts tka 
Tahlec used 


26th Oct 4226 B C 

0th Titbiof Aswm 

80® 68'*42*— 


ISfliNov 8841 „ 

l2th do ofKarttk 

28 12 17 — 

8rd 

1 1th Apr 8358 „ 

3rd do of Ohaitrh 

24 43 14^ 

4th 

29th Aug 287T „ 

drd do of Bhadra 

21 14 38 — 

6th 

26th Mar 2368 „ 

30th do of Falgun 

17 42 66 — 

6th 

23rd Bee, 2043 „ 

11th do of Paush 

16 13 6 — 

7th 

2nd July 1528 „ 

10th do ofAshadfa 

U 80 8 — 

6th 

6th Jan 1040 „ 

7th do of Magh 

7 68 22 — 

9th 

28th July 655 „ 

23rd do ofBraban 

4 28 28 — 

Bo ended 

23rd June 31 A B 

15tb do of Asadba 

0 13 34 — 


The mean annual motion of Saturn was 0* 22° ♦ 14' 2 "" 48," 

* and the error in the mean annual motion = 26''+ , therefore 
^ the year, m which there would be no error m the position of 

* Saturn, would be A JD 64 , shewing the time when this division 

* of the Hindu history was invented 

We have vanous remarks to make upon this extract First of 
all) we do not reckon it an ascertained point that the Apostle 
Thomas was ever in India It is certain that the gospel was 
preached in India at an early period by one Thomas , but it 
js not certain, that that penod was the first century, or that that 
Thomas was the Apostle To us it appears, that the preponde- 
rance of evidence IS m favor of another l^omas. a Nestorian 
of the fifth century And then, supposing the fact to be as 
stated, and that the extension of the Hindu chronology was made 
for the purpose indicated, is it at all likely that the Hindus 
would have been contented with extending it only two centuries 
beyond the period assigned by the Mosaic account to the 
creation 2 Would it not have been much more in accordance 
with Hindu usage, to have thrown it back to an overwhelm- 
ingly remote penod, as, according to Mr Bentley s own shew- 
ing, was done $ve centuries later, when, he says, the Creation 
was thrown ba^ 1972947101 years before the Cbndiian era 7* 

^ So A BfnUejf , ^ JoUsprfttt fbr 
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Now let a« Inrn to Mr. i^imt Of idtoyo 

passage. It is as follows * — ^ 

“ ' About A D 51, OhnsUamty was preached ui Xndiii^ by 

* St Thomas. This gave nse to the periods oilied 

* iarast or patriarchfld penods, the dates of their respeaura 

* oommeneements being fixed by the computed oonjunotiou of 

Saturn with the Sun, m the same manner as those of the 

* four ages given above were fixed by the oonjunetion of 

* Jupiter and the Sun 

“ This was done id order to extend the numbers in the Hindu 

* chronology beyond those of the Ghnstian 

Now this abstract is liable to both the exceptions that wa 
have taken to the passage from which it is abstracted, and to 
one or two more fie the reason of the extension of the 
Hindu Chronology what it might, Bentley gives a reason— 
which can scarcely fail (his data being admitted) to commend 
Itself to all who are capable of appreciating such evidence, — 
for believing that the extension took place at the period stated, 
VIZ near the beginning of the latter half of the first cen* 
tury The only uncertainty is as to the correctness of the 
estimate of Saturn s mean annual motion We question whe- 
ther, even now, it is so accurately ascertained as to serve as the 
basis of so delicate an argument But as Mr Hoisington states 
the matter, we have nothing for it but a bare assertion It 
would no doubt have extended his introduction too far had he 
given a full statement of the reasons on which his historical 
assertions are based / but he might at least have introduced 
them with such a phrase as — There is good reason to be-^ 
lieve, — or ** Mr Bentley has shewn, — or words to the same 
effect 

We suspect also that Mr Hoisington has considerably mis- 
apprehended Mr Bentley s meaning At all events, he has 
stated the matter so that all bis readers, who do not refer to 
Bentley s work for themselves, will certainly misapprehend it 
Mr Bentley states, that the Hindu Chronology was extended 
in order to evince that the Hindus existed as a people, and had 
a history, before the period assigned to the Creation by the 
Mosaic chronology , and that, thts €Xtem%on heing made, the 
Astronomers determined the commencement of nine epochs, 
by calculating the times of certain conjunctions of Saturn with 
the Sun But, as Mr Hoisington states it, it would appear 
that the subsUtutioii of Saturn for Jupiter was made With the 
view of effecting this extension as if the Synodie period of 
Saturn, or the time between two of his conjunphons with 
Sun,, were longer than that of Jupiter, whereas it is in reality 
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this may be an madvertenoe, not an iMotvaa^ , mid we ate ani^ 
that, if out i»rasent notice efabuld fall into Mr Hoiaington'^s 
hands, he wiB regard as a kindness onr pointing it ont 
We have dwelt at apreater leng^ than we intended upon thd 
Introduction to the vofniae, which occupies only 19 pages id 
both Tamd and Ehgil)^ It is therefore hill time thatws 
should proceed to notice the nett department of the work,--* 
the Faeakitham, or system of Hindu Astronomy 
As the mam object of the Hindu Astronomy was the reotifi- 
cation of the Calendar, and the ascertainment of chronological 
epochs, the present work, as might be expected, sets out with 
rules for the ealonlation of various penods of time , and indeed 
this seems to be the mam object that has been in the author s 
mind throughout There is an apparent inconsistency in the 
second and third problems, of which not only the third assumes 
the result of the second to be known, but the second seems in 
like manner to proceed upon the result of the third Thus the 
second teaches to find what year of the ” Salivakana era ' any 
given year is , and the rule is to multiply by sixty the num- 
ber of oydes of sixty years/ passed from the introduction 
of that cycle, to add the number expressmg the given year S 
place m the current cycle of sixty , and then to add 849, the 
year of the Sahvakana era corresponding to the introduction 
of the cycle of sixty Thus the present year 1860 is the forty-* 
third year of the twenty-fourth cycle of sixty Hence its 
place m the Sahvakana era is 23x6^48+849=1772 By 
the converse process, the place of a given year in the current 
cycle appears to be found from its place m the Sahvakana 
reckoning But this, as we have stated, is not the case The 
third problem is not merely the converse of the second , for 
the ** cycle of sixty years, spoken of m the third, differs very 
materially from " the cycle of sixty” years spoken of m the second 
That employed in the second is a cycle oT sixty solar years^ com- 
mencing with A D 427, or the 849th year of the Sahvakana 
period while that spoken of in the second is a cycle of sixty 
inean periods of Jupiter s remaining in a sign of the Zodiac^ 
(or sixty twelfth parts of his revolhtion) commencing two years, 
three months and thirteen days before the Sahvakana era, or 
A B 78 We know not whether m the ongmal these two cycles 
are called by precisely the imme name The translator, in a note, 
fumisheO us With a mnt of the difference , but so obscurely ex-^ 
pressed, that it required no small expenditure of thought to enable 
118 to reooncHle what seeftied so glaring ah liioonsistehoy at the 
iery outset of the system It is Well Wer^y of i:emflrk> titiSt Ihese 
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ifmjLrs, (or rather twelftk-parfai of Joyiap years) are taken^ as 
implied m the technical^ r^, to be to Solar years as 1875 t<> 
1897 , in other words, 1897 of these are equal to 1^75 Sip|ar 
years Now, taking the Solar year at 865^ days, this makea 
Jupiter s revolaUoo be performed in 4,882 2 days nearly, whesreas 
Laplace gives it at 4,832 6 d /ort feu l^his, it mast be 

acknowledged, is a tolerable approximaticm to correctness on 
the part of the Hindu Astronomers, and creditable to them 
withal, when we consider the paucity of instrumental aids Uiat 
they enjoyed in the ascertainment 

We are next instructed to ascertain the place that we 
have reached in the Kuh Yuga, which dates from 8179 
fore the Sahvakana^ or hom B G 3101 Here also we 
have an opportunity afforded us of testing the accuracy of the 
Hindu determinations We are directed to reduce years into 
days by multiplying the number of years by 1,416,106, and 
dividing the result by 8,877, This gives us the length of the 
year = days = 865rf 6A. 11m 47j# Now as the 

Hindu year is determined by the entrance of the Sun into a 
Sidereal Sign, we must compare this, not with the tropical, but 
With the Sidereal year, the length of which, as given by lisplace, 
IS 365fl^ 6A 9m ll^a nearly Hence, supposing the most 
accurate European determination to be correct, the Hindu errs 
by 2m 36« m excess Another method makes 676 years equal 
to 210,889 days, but this is less accurate than the preceding, 
and is probably meant ^nly as a rough approximation It 
should be stated, however, that the Sidereal year is subject to 
a very small secular variation, so that it may have been some- 
what longer m 8101 B G than at present 
The next subject is the method of finding the moon s true 
longitude for any given day As this is a very fair specimen 
of the Hindu methods of proceeding, we shall explain it at 
length, and this, we believe, will be best accomplished by means 
of an example Let it be required then to find the moon's true 
longitude for the two milhonth day of the Eali Yuga It m 
^st assumed that the moon s mean motion m longitude is 
10' 36" per day, and that the mean daily motion in longitude of 
her apogee is 6' 41", the difference of theses 18° ’^54" la 
the mean daily motion of the moon firom her apogee Now U 
IS assumed that, at the instant of the Eali Yuga, the mooS 
was in the first point of Anes, and that her apogee was m longi-* 
tude 0' 29° 48' The next assumption is, that, after a penod 
of 1,566,41 1 days, the moon and her apogee return to fii^e same 
position with reference to each other and the edipUei Gonse** 
qoently, at the end pf this penod, we have the longitui^s of the 
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moon and apogee pre^ealy the same asl^ the hegmorng We 
have therefore now only to find the change of longi^e in 
(2,000,000 — 1^505,41 1 «=) 484,569 days Neat, we Uiat, at 
the mean daily nte of motion of the moon and her apogee, the 
former m a period of 3,031 days passes over 110 compete revo^ 
latione, and IP 7^ 88' 6” , and that, daring the same period, the 
apogee passes over IP 7^ >87' 1 2" They therefore, at the end of 
this pehod, come within 54^ of the same relative position, which 
they occupied at the beginning Now this small difference may 
be neglected, and we may consider that they return to the same 
relative position at the end of each successive period of 8,081 
days In 484,589 days there are contained 148 such periods, 
and 1,156 days over Consequently, 1,156 days before the two 
millionth day of the Kali Yuga, the relative positions of the 
moon and her apogee were the same as at the beginning of 
the Kali Yuga , although their actual position differed by up- 
wards of 11* Once more, we find that in 248 days the moon 
goes through 9 complete revolutions, and 27® 44' 40', while her 
apogee passes over 27° 87' 28' These differ by 7' 12',~a con- 
siderable difference certainly, — but this is neglected, and we 
consider that the moon and her apogee return to the same 
relative position, after each successive period of 248 days In 
1,156 days there are contained four such periods, and 164 days 
more Hence we conclude that, 164 days before the g^ven 
day, the moon was at the same distance in longitude from her 
apogee that she was at the beginning of the Kali Yuga Now 
have a table giving the true motion in longitude of the 
moon in any number of days up to 248 — her mean motion 
corrected by the equation of her centre Befemng to this 
table, we find that in 164 days the moon gams 2° 25' of longi- 
tude As the difference of longitude at the Kali Yuga was 
6' 29° 48', we have the actual distance of the moon at the two 
millionth day thereafter, from the apogee at the (2,000,000— 
164 —) 1,990,81 6th day — 6' 27° 18', the moon being by that 
amount behind its apogee We have now to find the actual 
longitude Now the longitude of the apogee at the Kali Yuga, 
and at 1,565,411th day thereafter, was 6* 29° 43' In 8,081 
days the l|>ogee advances IP 7° 88' 6" of longitude, muluplying 
tins by ]48,^tid rejecting the complete revolutions, we get an 
^vanee of ihe longitude of the apogee of P Again, 

in 248 days the apogee is supposed to advance 27^ A4! 40' ; 
and concKiquently in four such periods it advances 8' 20' 58' 
40' These "three quantities add^ together will give the longi- 
tude of ^the iqiogea 164 days before tl^iwomiUiotith day of the 
KaU Yuga, thus, 0* 29° 48' + 1' 11° 46' + 8» 20° 59' (te- 
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to adtoacA 0* a 7 ^ 18 ^ above fottttd , and the rawxlt ia 8® Wi 
the true longitude of the moon on the given day Although ^e 
prooeee seems tedious^ when thus eAplamed m detail, it 18 in 
reahty very m praetice 

The question imturally euggeets itself, what is die use of 
making so many suooessive rejections of complete periods, muca 
It would evidently be a much neater operation to cfldoulate the 
mo^on at once, by mulUplying the mean daily motion by the 
number of days elapsed 7 But the penods rejected serve the 
purpose of corrections , inasmuch as it appears from the e:Kam*' 
pie, that the first and third periods differ firom the numbers that 
would be deduced fh)m the assumed rates 
We may notice, in passing, the following estimates of various 
important elements in the moon s revolution, comparing them 
with the European determinations of the same quantities 


Vllamudtan 


Laplace 


Moon's Anomalistic period ISA 18m 8a 

Tropical revolution 27d 7h 48ot 6a 

Bevolution of Apsides 823 Id 22& 5m 5a 
Greatest equation of centre 5^8' 


2741 18A. 48a 

27d Ih 43m lla 
3282d ISh 4Sm 58a ♦ 
6°ir54' 


The latter column of the table we have calculated from the 
data famished in Laplace s Systime du monde It has been 
ascertained that the moon moves more rapidly now than she 
did formerly — the acceleration amounting to nearly II seconds 
in a century At this rate the Hindu tables are very considerably 
in error It is to Lagrange that we owe the important know- 
ledge that this acceleration is secular, and that it will ere long 
reach its maximum As to the third item m the above table, 
we have deduced the Hindu estimate of it from the mean daily 
rate of the motion of the moon s apogee (6' but we have 
already stated that various corrections are introduced , and m a 
subsequent part of the work, we find these correotiODS compre- 
hended in a single one, the application of which makes the 
revolution of the Apsides to be accomplished in 8282d 18A 48fft 
, differing from Laplaces estimate by only twenty-four 
seconds There is a large error in the maximum equaticm 
of the moon s centre, which will affect all the equi^ons, and 
will rend^ the determination of the moon s place erroneous, at all 
times, except at apogee and perigee This will of course render 
the determinatioB of eclipses erroneous, excepting when they 
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occur very near ibe or pongee of the moon Tbie error 

prooeedo from and^^estimaliog the ecoe&metty of tiie moon's 
odbit 

We have next roles and tables for determmmg tbelongi*^ 
tude of the sun and the planets, corresponding with those 
that we have spoken of for die moon As the principles of all 
these «re identicd, it is not necessary to say aught about them* 
We shall only state a few of the elements assumed The greatest 
equataon of the sun's centre is taken at 2^ ] 0^' at the beginning 
of the present century it was 1® 55' It diminishes at the 
rate of about 17* lu a century , so that it would correspond with 
the Hindu estimiUe about 50 centuries ago But it were too 
rash to conclude that this is the penod when the equation was 
ascertained , as it is much more likely that the ascertainment 
was made at a much later penod, and made erroneously The 
sidereal penod of Mars is taken at 687 days , but a correction 
IS introduced of 46' of arc in 280 years, or 12* a year, which 
will reduce it by averv minute period Laplace gives it as 687 
days d fori feu prh Mercury s sidereal period is reduced by 
a correction to 87 9621 days, which is very accurate The 
penod of Jupiter s revolution has been already stated, and 
compared with the corresponding period as given by Laplace 
The periods of Yenns and Saturn are also suflBoiently correct 

We must pass over all else relating to the planets, the nodes 
of the moon s orbit, and several other subjects, and reserve 
what remams of our space for some notice of the methods 
given for calculating eclipses, the grand terminus ad quern of 
Hindu Astronomy 

There are three methods, given in the volume before us, for 
calculating an eclipse, whether of the sun or moon They 
do not differ very widely from each other , but as the last, 
while It 18 essenUally naUve in its method, is yet very 
considerably improved, in consequence of the knowledge of the 
European system that its author had picked up in the course 
of intercourse with individuals connected with the BatUootta 
Seminary, we shall confine our attention to it It may be 
regarded as a very fair specimen of the mode in which Mr 
Hoisington expects the influence of the Seminary to operate, m 
Btimng tip Its students to enquire into the reasons of the 
empiric rules contained in the native treatises, and so to dis*^ 
cover in what respects these are defective or erroneous, and to 
introduce the necessary improvements and corrections The trea- 
tise, to which we now refer, is that of which we have formerly 
spoken, as forming the third part of the volume before i» It 
IS compiled by Visvanatha S^tn, son of Norayana Sastzi, of 
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BattiooUa, neat Jaffiia, Ceylon It le fbf the epo^ 1^66 
A D which eeeme to have been the year of its an&c^a b^rtfa* 
although It was not actually composed until 178&, and seemB to 
have l^n constantly improred^ as its author acqau;ed 
aooorate mformatioii, up to the time of his death in 1845 
Lake all other native treatises, this consists of detached rules, 
or precepts, each directing merely the performance of an anUi- 
metical process, without the slightest hint of the reseon why 
the process should be performed Mr Hoismgton has, by his 
notes, generally made the matter pretty intelligible , and we 
believe we shall do an acceptable service to some of our readers 
by sketching a detail of the process prescribed 

The treatise consists of thirty-three of these precepts, of 
which the first twelve relate to principles common to eclipses 
of the sun and moon, fourteen to solar, and seven to lunar 
eclipses We shall give these precepts in detail, with such 
explanations, as may seem necessary for making them intelligi- 
ble to those, who possess a moderate amount of knowledge of 
astronomical subjects 

2 An eclipse may he expected %n those months^ when the 
Sun ts tn or near to the sign tn which Rahu or Kethu ts If^ 
%n those months, a conjunction of the sun and moon occur in 
the day time, theie may be a solar eclipse , hut tf an opposition 
occur at night, there may he a lunar eclipse 

Bahu and Eethu are the ascending and descending nodes 
of the moon s orbit From this precept, we see, what will ap 
pear more clearly hereafter, that the treatise takes account only 
of eclipses visible at the place for which it is composed Euro 
pean astronomers first ascertain whether an eclipse will occur, 
and then whether it will be visible at a given place, or, more ge- 
nerally, over what portion of the earth s surface it will be visible 
But the Hindus proceed strictly on the principle, De non ap* 
parentibus, ac de non existentihus, eadem est ratio 

2 Set down the Sutta Tinam to the time of sun rising on 
the day tn which the conjunction or opposition of the sun and 
moon occurs From this subtract 1,774,192, the remainder 
fa called Elandam This Eandam should he considered as be^ 
ginning on Monday 

The Sutta Tinam is the number of days, hours, minutes 
&o , from the commencement of the Kah Yaga The 1,774,192 
fs the Sutta Tinam of the epoch for which the treatise is 
composed, viz some Monday in 1766 , for which day the places 
of the son, moon, and moons nodes are known, and 
which their motions up to the given day are to be ascertained 

8 Divide the Kand&m successively by 12,372, 8,031 , and 
248 , and set down the quotients, mat king also their respective 
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The iasi tewmmiet MU4e the^lia&kVk ViekpL, i« 411 
af^fimeni for the Paaeha&kA Tskjft. 

MuUyffy ty ^ fn^UmU f/mnd ahoeej the foUemkf nm»* 
iero re^p^eeljf^ 8* 87® 48' W > T"" 84' 1" , aad *7® 

44' §^ 

Taieihemm of iheee 4hree reeuUs, andaddtito 8*1® 14' 27^ 
{ vahiek %s ike Mulit Bruvam, or moon e epaoh longitude}.^ and 
gou BruYasQy 1 e ike longitude of the moon s apogee 

at the begmmng of the PaAohaaka Vakya. 

Th*B 16 |»reei6dy the procesB, ^hich we have already explain^ 
ed aod illustrated by sa examplej fer indiog the longitude of 
the moon s apogee for a given time , the only differenoe is 
that another divisor (12,872) is intioducedj but exactly on Uie 
same prineiple on which the other divisors are used 

4 To the Sasi Druvam odd the Attei ¥akya, f" the moon e 
talular longitude J and the eorrecium, called Maniyathi « the 
sum mil be the moons longitude 

The 8as% Druoam^ being the longitude of the moon's apogee 
for an ascertained number of days, less than 248, before the 
g[iven time, the Attei Yakva is the progress that the moon mf&es 
in that number of days The correction is for the difference 
of meridians The result of this precept will be the moon s 
longitude^ when the sun rises at the first meridian The table 
gives the correction for the place where the system was con* 
etructed It will not be difficult to form a table for any oUier 
place, whose longitude is known ^ 

5^ To make the correction called Senakala 
As this correction is merely on account of the numbers 
12,372, 8,081 , and 248, not being stnctly accurate multiples 
of the penod of the moon s anomalistic revolution, we need not 
give the precept at length, nor make any i^emark upon it The 
result 18 of course the moon s true longitude at sunrise on the 
first meridian, called Sutta Bantiran 
6 To calculate the Sun s longitude ^ 

Set doien the number of months passed^ and the day of ike 
months as so many signs and degrees Fiom this sum subtract 
* the Sankrama Naiikeis, and Vinahkeis, considering them as 
minutes and seconds^ if the beginning of the month happen in 
ike day time , but f the month begin at mghty add to that sum 
the difisftence between these Nahkeis, &o and sixty Nalikeis 
From the Yokyathi Yakya take the equation corresponding 
to the gicen day^ and subtract it from the above result, f ut 
falls within seven signs of Pisces , but if it be mikinfive mgns 
of must he added to thesams The result obiamedseiU 

be the suns Fudam, or true longitude 
A month is the period of the sums eoatmuance m a sign , 



the nwoobet of months passed is ^ nomber ef months passed 
in the Kandam The aanirama m tbs prseiee pedod t^psed 
between sua-^Tise of the given day> end the begiamHf of ebs 
month The Yohfaiht is a table oontaining the eo»eettoli of 
the sun s daily motion* which is to be added or sabtrScted, 
iKicording as the mouon for the given day is greater or Jess ibm 
the mean motion of 

7 Subir€tci ike €u$i% true longtiude from the Suita Santivsa 
(see Ko d)* and find the number of complete Tuhis pmeed, 
reduce ike rematnder to mtnuiee, and multiply them by 00 
Divide this product by the difference of the dasly motions of 
the sun and moon, and the quotient will he Nalikeis Multipfy 
the remainder by 60* and divide by the same divieor, for Vitia- 
likeis The Kadis emd Yiuadis* thus obtained, are called 
Prathami Nadi and Vinadi The difference between thus resuit 
ofid 60 Nahkeis, tsi/J ^ Satta Faruva Nadi and Vinadi^ i s 
the time of conjunction or opposition of the sun and moon 

This precept requires little or no explanauon A Mhi is a 
lunar day, or a thirtieth part of a lunation The precept 
therefore amounts simply to this, — divide the difference of the 
true longitude by the diSerence of motion m longitude, the 
result will be the time elapsed since last conjunction or opposi- 
tion, and the complement to a lunation will be the time to 
elapse till the next 

8 To calculate ike longitude of Baku, i o the ascending 
node , 

Divide the Kandam tn No % by 6705, and reject the quotient 
Multiply the rematndef by twelve, and divide by the same divi^ 
sor, the quotient will be signs Seduce the remainder to 
degrees and minutes by multiplying by thirty and sixty, and 
dividing by the eargc divisor Divide the same Kandam by 
813, and the quotient will be minutes These minutes muet 
be added to the above found result 

Take the sum of this quantity, and V 18^ 45,' which is Baku e 
epoch longitude, and subtract it from 10' , the remainder will 
he Baku 8 longitude for sun-nse of the given day 

Divide 1 9 the number of Nalikeis, intervening between ike 
time of sun rise and the time of conjunction or opposition , the 
result w%U be minutes Subtract these minutes from the lon- 
gitude above found, the remainder will be the longitude ef 
Baku for the instant of cof^unction or opposition 

This precept is sufficiently distinct The period of revohi- 
;tion of the moon's nodes is assumed at 6705 days, and a cw^ 
reotion t$ applied, which reduces it to 6702J37 , — as thus, a bemg 
any number of days, we have, for the number of zevfdu^ 
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leogUi of t revolation, ^ 6T9^97 da^ At 

commencement of present century, it was^ according to |]ia* 
place, 679S«3d days but it is subject to great variation As itis 
an important element in the determination of eclipses accord- 
ing to the present method, its erroneous estimate must con- 
siderably Viiiatd the results As the motion of the nodes 
is retrograde, it is the complement of the fraction of a revolu- 
tion that 18 to be taken The motion of the nodes is assumed 
to be r in 19 Nadis 

9 To ealculaie the precession of the equinoxes 
Divide the number of years passed in Kah Yuga by 615, 
and the quotient will be signs Multiply the remainder by 
thirty and ssxiy successively ^ and divide each product by the 
same divisor , the result will be degrees and minutes 
Reduce the signs, ^c to Bbuja* as usual , and take out the 
equation from Yutta Nathi Vakya 

This equation^ raised to the higher denominations, will be 
the Ay ana Fudam, 1 e the precession of the equinoxes 

Yutta Nathi Vakya 


3 ® 46 ' 

Precession 

8 ® 45 

Precession 

3 “ 45 ' 

Precession 

1 

91 ' 

9 

783 ' 

17 

1284 ' 

2 

182 

10 

859 

18 

1824 

3 

274 

11 

933 

19 

1359 

4 

862 

12 

1002 

20 

1388 

5 

450 

13 

1068 

21 

1410 

6 

537 

14 

1129 

22 

1426 

7 

621 

15 

1185 

23 

1486 

6 

703 

16 

1238 

24 

1440 


On a comparison of the precept with the table it will be 
observed that the precession of the equinoxes is made to be 
(1440'==) 24° m (615 x 3=) 1845 veaxs This gives the 
mean annual precession = 4C8 
Now It ought, according to Laplace, to be 50 "1 The error 
has been introduced, we doubt not, in this way The Surya 
Siddhanta proceeded on the supposition that the Zodiacal and 
Sidereal signs coincided at the beginning of the Knli Yuga 

* It u idsenlieie explained diat SHuja means the first or thrrd quadraai, and 
Kodt the second or fourth. To rednce the result, we have fiierefore, if u be 10 the 
second quadrant, to siditraot from 19CP , if u die third quadrant, to subtraei 180^ from 
It, and, if in die fourth quadrant, to suhtraet it from S60P The table en^races a 

quadrant of the epio^wle, or 184d years, taking 8° 45 as the unit thus 0^45 
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but tbi8 waa not the ease I^be aaiUioa of that treatuse^ m oriet 
to absorb tbe error, supposed the annual preeesnon tube 94/ 
wbioh gave him tbe correct position of the equinoa for km oarn 
epoch Now the author of the present treatise, finding that an 
error would accrue if he calculated the position of tfre eqmnog 
at the rate of 54/ set himself to correct the rate He most 
have assumed that the increase in precession, which he found to 
exist, had accumulated from the Eali Yuga, whereas it had in 
reality accumulated only from the era of the Surya Siddhanta , 
accordingly he made the rate too small 

10 To calculate the Ascenstonai Difference — 

To the Sun s longitude (No 6J add the precession of the 
equinoQ^es above founds and ascertain whether this quantity 
falls Within six signs of Aries or hibra^ and reduce %t to Bbujs, 
if it be in Kodi 

If this reduced quantity be less than a sign^ multiply it by 
48, then reduce the product to the higher denomination y and 
diiide by 30 The resulting quotient is called Sara Yinadi, or 
ascensional difference 

When the reduced quantity is greater than one stgn^ hut less 
than twoy multiply the degrees and minutes of the same by 38, 
and find out the Sara Vinadi, as before^ remembering to increase 
the result by 48 Vinadis When it exceeds two signs, the 
degrees and minutes of the same must be multiplied by 16, and 
the result, found as before, must be added to 86 Vinadis 

The Ascensional difference is the quantity by which the 
semi diurnal arc of the Sun is greater or less than a quadrant 
As this depends upon the latitude of tbe place, as well as the 
Sun 8 declination, tbe numbers given in the text are therefore 
applicable only to tbe place for which tbe system is constructed, 
or places of the same latitude It is not the ascensional 
difference, but "double of that quantity, that the precept directs 
us to find 

J1 For the duration of the day — To 80 Nalikeis add the 
ascensional difference found, if the suns longitude be within six 
signs of Aries , but subtract the same, when it is otherwise 
The sum, or difference, will be the duration of the day, called 
Tivamanam 

This requires no explanation The lengtli of a day is equal 
to 30 Nalikeis (12 hours), increased or diminished by twice the 
ascensional difference, according as the sun is to the North or 
South of the equator This confirms the correction, that we 
noticed under the preceding precept 

12 Multiply the Sara Yinadi, found as m Na 10, bu the 
true daily motions of the Sun and Moon, and divide each gf the 
products twice by 60 successiiely Add the last found quanii- 





tm reipecUed^i^ the tree kmpxm^ee 0/ the amt Moan 
Tie aume are eaited ike SasEtakkr^kam 0/ the 8 ma and Meen 

On reterenon toUa Q, it mil be eeeii ehemtmA 4 be 

deteminaUon of tbe sun 9 Ipogituda la tbe Banhrama, at 
time jroitf eaa-riee to tha b^mmag of s moittb la that 
article tbe j9«m me is eousidered to be at 6 o clock » and 
present is a corsectson to xedn^ tbe longitude to its vriue at 
actual sosnse 

SOUK SCLIPSIS 

18 Take the difference hetmen the time of eof^uncUon and 
haf the duroUon of the dap, and wUh %t^ as an argument, take 
out the equation from the Lampitha Yakya, and divide %t hy 
60 , the result mil be Nalikeis and Vinahkeis To the time 
of eonjunetion apply the equation, hy addition, or subtraction, 
according as it ts in the afternoon, or forenoon The result 
mU he Lampana Furuvam, or the apparent time of con- 
junction * 

Th-ehampitha Vakya is a table of the moon s parallax m longi 
tude, reduced to time , that is, the equation, contained in tbe table, 
18 the difference between the time, when the moon appears to be 
in a given longitude, and tbe tune, when she is there The parallax 
of the fiun is neglected The rule seems to proceed on tbe 
supposition that, on the day of conjunction, the moon is on the 
meridian at noon , and consequently, her parallax depending 
on her alutude, the parallax at conjunction will be a function 
of the time of the conjunction before or after noon 

14 dpply the same equation, as directed in the preceding 
article, to the Samakkrakam^ regarding the Nalikeis as minutes, 
and the Ymalikeis as seconds The result ts called Lampana 
Bavi, or the Sun s apparent longitude for the time of con- 
junction 

Bather, the sun s longitude at the time of apparent conjunc- 
tion This 18 evident The Samakrakkam, being tbe longitude of 
the Sun and Moon at the time of actual conjunction, must be 
corrected by the amount of the parallax of tbe Moon, in order to 
give the longitude at the time of apparent conjunction 

15 Take the difference between half the duration of the 
day and the time of apparent conjunction, and convert the 
remainder into degrees. Sc , by multiplying hy 6 , and dividing 
by 60 and SO Subtract the result from Lampana Bavt, f 
the time of conjunction occur in the forenoon , but,, if it occur 
in the afternoon^ add it to the same The dum of this result 
and the precession of the equmoses, is called Sayani Ban , 1 e 
the longitude of the Konagesmcd 

« Bi9bet, ttiNt cwiountUsn — 
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The reaeon of this is evidenis Thd snnij or of the 

snn s appairent longtiode at a gti^en tnno and faia diatanoe firam 
the Ifonagesima], or mtersection of the eoliptie vuh thh mendiaii 
of the pkee, is of course the longitude of the Nonagesimid. 

13 If thB Sayana Bavi he mthtn 6 eiffm tf Ari^e, mart 
tt cut Northern j hut %f it be tettkrn stx etfm ^ Znbrm, mark 
if as Southern 

Having reduced the Sayana Ravi to Bhu]a, as usual, Jlnd 
out the equation from the suns Manta Jva Yakya> and divide 
%tbgt» the quotient will be Ankuias Mulitplg the remainder 
bg 60, and divide the product by the same divisor , the quotient 
letll be Viankulas These Ankuias and Viankulas are called 
the Northern, or Southern, C as the case may be) Bavi Viksbepam 

This IS the moon s parallax m latitude, which is assumedi for 
no good reason that we can imagine, to be equal to one*ae^ 
\entb part of the equation of the sun s centre 

17 Multiply by J3 the quotient found in art 18 , and the 
product, diiided by 6Q, will be minutps and seconds Subtract 
this result from the Samakkrakatn, if the time of conjunction 
be %n the forenoon, but, if it be in the afternoon, it must he 
added The last lesult is called Lampana Sama Santiran , i e 
the apparent longitude of the moon at conjunction (Long 
of D at app conj ) 

This corresponds exactly with the precept No 14, assuming 
thM tile moon^s motion in longitude is 13 times that of the sun 

18. From Lampana Sama subtract the longitude 

of Rahu, and math the remainder as northern oi southern, 
according as it is less or greater than six Signs 

Reduce the same remainder to Bhiqa, if it be in Eodi, and 
bring it to minutes Divide these minutes ^^13, the quotient 
will be Ankuias , multiply the remainder by 60, and divide by 
the same divisor, and the quotient will be Ylankulas IKb re- 
suit IS the Aro(uis Yikshepan, or latitude, either north or south, 
according as before marked 

This IS on the supposition that the Moon s latitude, when ver^y 
near her node, is one thirteenth part of her distance in longitude 
from the node It were much more nearly correct to iliake it 
one eleventh part To £nd the latitude accurately requires no"*- 
thing more than the solution of the right angled spherical 
triangle, of which the sides are the distance of the Moon from 
het node along the orbit, the difference in longitude of the 
and no<i|e, and the latitude The first of these sldei le"d:ieliy|^* 
thenuse of the righf angled triangle ^andtbe angles 
by the Moon s orbit and the eeliptm, is kin>wn, 
nearly, according to Laplece Hence wehgve, by Na^'a%de^ 

H 
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or Ion 0 fiai 9 ^ 1 ^ qfdtff ^flon§ 

But, h 0 fk the klilude and diiBference» of iotigitiHioj \mng 
neceesanly oo sisall &t the time of a solar eclipse, sre may eomu^ 
der the taogeni of the ooe and the sine of Uie o^er to be eqaal 
to the arcs themselvcfST be^ce we get 

lat == diff of long x ten 5® 8’= 09xdi£ of long x diff of 

long neariy 

The error of the author proceeds from under-estimating the in- 
clmaUoB of the Moons orbit, and taking the sine of that melina- 
tion instead of the tangent He makes the inclination of the 
Moon s orhit to the eclipuo only 4^ 30 , which is fully 38' too little 

1 9 The Nitya Viksbepam f« always Bouth, being equal to 8' 

We are indebted to the translator for the ezplauaiion of this 

precept, which otherwise we should not haveheen able to under- 
stand, as we do not think we ha%e pie\iou8]y been told the 
meaning of the term Httga Ftkshepam With Mr Hoisingtons 
help, however, we make out that it is a correttion for i educing the 
Moon s eqiiatoreal parallax to the parallax for the place for which 
the treatise is composed This place being m northern latitude, 
the Moon s apparent place is always further souths than if viewed 
'from the equator It corresponds to 9® 45 North 

20 If the three Vikshepams be of one kind, i e , etiher nor- 
ihemor southern, add them together , but, if they be of different 
lands, 4ake their difference The sum, or dtffeience, found h 

being northern or southern, according 
to the quality of the grecUer of the Vikshepams 

The three Vikshepams to be added (algebraically) being the 
Moo&^s latitude (No 18), the Moons parallax m latitude (No 
16), and the correction of this parallax for the place of observa- 
tion {No 19) the result must be the Moon s apparent latitude 

21 Multiply the Sun s true daily motion by 5, and divide the 
product iy 1 8 , the quotient mil be Ankulas Multiply the remain- 
der by 60 and divide the product by the same divisor, for Vian- 
kulas The result will be the Bavi Mandalarttam, i e the Sun s 
apparent semi-diameter 

As the sun s daily motion is greatest m perigee, end least m 
apogee, and as his apparent diameter is greatest and least 
at tlie same tunes TespecUvely, and as both the daily motion 
and the apparent diameter increase from apogee to perigee 
and decrease from perigee to apogee, it appears that the one 
of these quantities may be regarded as a function of the other 
The average daily motion being the rule will give the mean 
eemi-diameter=l6|t According to Laplace, the mean diameter 
is 82' VA, or the semi ifiameter^lO’ r 6 
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22 Bivtde the moo» e true m&teo» hy &&r fiMiftnt 
wtii be Aniciilns , redt4ee the remumier te Tiankutiuu The 
retult mU he the Sanura Mandalarttam , \ e the meesee 

rent semi-diameter 

This IS precisely on the same pnneiple with die preceding# 
The average daily motion of the moon being iS^ 10' 90% the 
rule gives the mean 8emi*diameter=sl5' i6* Oaleulating Arom 
the data furnished by Laplace, we make it 15' 

23 The sum of the apparent sem diameters of the sum 
and moon ts called Sampatkarttam. ^ from this the Ftida 
Vikshepam cannot be subtracted there will be no eclipse Be# 
tf it can, then subtract the Puda Yikshepam from the Sampat* 
karttam, and the remainder %s called Erasangulam, being 
Northern or Southern, as is Puda Vikshepam 

This requires no eispJanation If the sum of the apparent 
semi diameters of the sun and moon be not greater than the dis* 
tanee of their centres, they will not overlap each other It should 
be noticed that the latitude of the Siiu is not taken into account 
As It never exceeds 1 , it was not appreciable by the Hindu 
observers The neglect of it will not produce any mateiiaL. 
error 

24 From the Erasangulam, subtract successivelg L 2, 8, 6, 
8, ana 12 The number of subtractions will be Nalikeia Mut- 
ixply the remainder by 60, and divide the product by the number 
newt greater than the one subtracted^ the quotient mil he 
Vinahkeis The result is called Tichi Nalikeis and Vinalikeis 
Half of this result ts called Tithiarttam 

This is an empirical rule, most probably founded on obser- 
Tation The Tithiarttam is half the duration of the eclipse A 
iUhx IS a lunar day, or thirtieth part of a lunation A naltket is a 
sixtieth part of a day, consequently a itthi nahkst is a sixtieth 

J art of a lunar day, or an eighteen hundredth part of a lunation 
t IS assumed that when the disks overlap by the daraUon 
of the eclipse is one Mht naltkei 

When they overlap by 8V the duration of the eclipse is 2 NtUih 

« 8 
12 • . . d 

20' 6 
82 ' - - « 

These results^ as we have said, have probably been demed 
from the observation of one or two eclipses The suppositton 
that two eclipses will necessarily last precisely the same timCf if 
they be of precisely the same magnitude^ is not quite oorreet 
However, the error will not be great 
25 Add TiOuarttam to Lampana Bavi/or the begmnsng, and 
subtract the same for the end, of the eclipse Lampana Poruvam 
IS the time of the middle of the eclipse 
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Jbw M BBSely & saisUike. 31be pioeewes for tlw be- 

KinntDg and and reapeoteraly jot the eclipse ace (Im csTem <qf 
^ose statetl 

26 The Stma apparent aem% diameter douiled will be 
apparent dtwnneter ef the Sun Aeeertatn what of thia 
fiT KnucfU^kidain , audit wtU give the magnitude of theeebpae 
^ ^ er f ^ the au»a duk ta eohpaed, while tjie J&a- 
sankulam w northern, the ecltpae will commence on the North- 
west limb of the sun, and end on the North east limb But if 
the Krasankidam be southern, U will commence on the South west, 
and end on ^ South-east Itmh. If the eclipse he total, it mil 
begin on the Weatern, and mid on the Eastern limb > 

This requires no explanation 

Lunab Eclipses 

27 The same as 18 

28 The same as 22 

26 Multiply the moon a apparent semi diameter bg Jive, 
and taie Ka^ the product for Babu l&fandalarttatu, the ap- 
parenfsentt diameter of the shadow 

This 18 on the kssnmption that the diameter of the earth s 
ij^adow, at the distance of the moon, is 2^ times the diameter 

die' moon This is but a rude approximation, assuming 
the etoth s distance from the sun has a constant ratio to 
,hoMMtanc6 from the moon 

80 The sum of the sem-dumetei a of the moon and ahadow 

is called Sampatkarttam ' ^ 

Jf this he less than the moon a latitude, there will he no eclipse 
But tf greater, subtract the latitude from the Sampatkarttam, 
and the remainder mil be Krasankulam , which ufto be coneidered 
Northern, when the moon a latitude is South, and Southern, when 
ihai is North 
’ 'Thds requires no remark 

81 From the Erasanknlam, subtract successively 1,1,2, 8, 4, 
6, 11, 7, and 16 If any of these nundiera cannot he ^traded, 
the remainder must be maUtplted by 60, and divided by the 
number next to the last eubtracled the guotieat will be 
Yinalikeie The number of the above eubtractions mU be 
Kalikeis Theee Nahkeis and Yinalikeis eapress the duration 
of the ethpse Naif bf thu it called Titbiantam 

For the beginning ‘of the eclipse, subtrad Tilhiarttam f-om the 
true time tf epposilton, imd for the end, add the saine ittd 
The hrue idme of oppwMon u tJ^t of the middle of the 'eeifyte 

In orders oaeertdiA the tme from sunset, ^ dbrahm of 
the day mutt he subtracted fhm w time bf^ thiecHpae ' ' ' 
'The tmudk, me amtt mtm tk l?o M, ii edttdh awhoalde to 

- I > <*} * <.tfi ^ .IM ' 
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8^ Multiply the apparent semfdxameter of the moon by 2, 
and ascertuim what part ofthie «« Th^rene^i 

well be the magmiude of the echpee 

This IS evident 

83 If the Krasankulam ts northern, while the echpee u 
partial, the echpee will commence on the north eaetem limb, 
<£nd ehd on the north-western If southern, %t will begin on the 
south eastern, and end on the south western If total, %t will 
begin on the eastern, and end on the western, hmb 

This also IS eMdent 

Thus have we gone over the treatise, and commented upon it At 
length We trust that this labor will not have been mis spent 
Although we do not expect any considerable proportidn of 
our readers to honour this article with a perusal, yet we hope 
that those, who have patience to go through with it, will acquire 
a definite knowledge of a subject, of which thej have hitherto 
bad but a vague notion The operation is much shorter than 
the most unproved European method, as shewn in Mr Wool* 
house s treatise, appended to the Nautical Almanac fo|t 1888 , 
but the greater complication of that process is due only to Us 
greater accuracy The Hindu method will not give a result 
that can be confidently depended upon There may be a small 
echpse, when this method will indicate none , or there may be 
none, when this method will indicate a small one , and, in every 
case, the eclipse may be greater or less than indicated And this 
IS in strict accordance with the fact, as ascertained by tlie com* 
parison of the Native Almanacs, with the eclipses that actually 
occur But still, with all its imperfections, we cannot but re* 
gard the method as highly creditable to the ingenuity of those 
who devised it To calculate an eclipse, without the aid of thpse 
tables, which furnish the data, and that Spherical Tngonome* 
try, winch is the great instrument in the hand of the European 
Astronomer, is a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties/' in 
which It IS no discredit to be occasionally '* thrown out 

It IS quite unnecessary to say a word as to the ooncludipg 
part of Mr Hoismgton s volume We shall therefore end« as 
we began, by expressing our conviction that the work is ^tted 
to be useful, not only for the purpose, for which the jtrAnslajtor 
intends it, but also for the purpose of making known ^le state 
of Astronomy amongst the Hindus, more aoouraieW it 
li»8 hitherto beea known to the Astronomers of the '^^t, ^ 
tirder that it may be more iisefajl ibr this purgoee w| 
reoommeiid that Mr Houington, who le now lo Amerij^ 
xepnnt the tranelattozi apart £rom the TaQnl 0|}|ppel i^e 
veold not hocaipy mote diaa 100 pages pf 
’wonld not 'finl to oe eeoeptable to many " 
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Act iV —’T*e Eiy^t$tmdt», EettgAl MftrJmru, Deffu GaatUe, 
i!rwtd4>f India, and other laarmade Jannary to Decem- 
ber 1848 

« 

{W^ltavipbeeiil^dto think that an ooeasio&al ooa^lhstMB to iho teoatm- 
pmxj kiiitonr ol tlie ^kdian Empire, m the shape of a hnef i&eteh ^ saoet 

promiaeat traasactio^aln ^ Presidency of Fort Wiiliam, viU probably sot be 
tmaceeplal^ to the laigonty of oar supporters, and may prove fk some 
as a work of rethrmiee in Ihtare years. We intend therefore, in each sueoe^ing 
year, to pnspane a pa^ol sanunary of the events of the past twelve months, 
compnsmg all ^e inlormation, which may be withm reach, and appear worthy 
of record. We have chosen to designate it ** Annals of the Bengal Presidency’ , 
because, slough references will he made to events connected with the general 
Hiato^ of India, and even to transactions beyond its confines, the more mmnte 
details will he espeeudly restncted to that Presidency — Ed ] 


Tab gonoral aspect of affairs, at the commencement of the year 
1849, might have checked the aspirations of even 4he most san- 
game political optimists Almost every succeeding mail from 
Europe brought tidings of an imminent general war, and of 
an actual and deadly straggle between the principles of liberty 
and despotism Trade had been almost extinguished on the 
eoal^Denl, and the revival it in England had scarcely com* 
menced, although the public journals began to point to certain 
i^mptoms as indicating a more healthful state in the commer- 
end hodj The mercantile Houses of Calcutta had not yet 
yeecfvered from the shock, created by the disasters of 1847 , and 
^0 apparently ncketty condition of some of our public esta* 
blishments deterred the few, who were possessed of capital, from 
adventuring it in such investments, and terrified all who bad 
any interest, immediate or remote, m the different Joint Stock 
Campamea The conscription list of the Union Bank, too, had 

e at been published , and every man, whose name was not m the 
ack sheet, grasped his purse widi a firmer hand, and congra* 
tulated himself on his extreme foresight in avoiding the snare 
TbB gre&t plan of Indian Railways, once so confidently an- 
nounaed, wd from which such extraordinary results were to flow, 
appealed to have been swamped under the weight of oontmen* 
td revolutions, commercial distress, and corporate inacuvity. 
Even Ihe ordinary march of improyexnent was suspended by the 
lequiramento and excitement of actual wariiire Our armies m 
Urn S^njab, after many months of aptMurently uieless rmmpaign- 
mg, had fought a great battle on the banks of the Jhelupit 
wi4»ut my satiifoctory results A distioct narrative of the trans* 
aetmns of this war has already appeared m our pagmi, and a 
dehid baa he^ mmi of important trauMetions of the 

^ fo»tdthransh at Leiah, to thejghmmm vioiovy 
w the murder of the British ofiBieers,to its njiM- 
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doctiona snd fflijoy » reey luaiited diddation — one net to fae 
eraraared to tbat of a isnrtit n^e pioyimaal tows sowi^ifoc 
m Ei^Um^ asd lofimteily bdow ewdi a pap« m siattw wad 

inq.tin<^r 

Public opuuon m India^ by wbidb we mean the expositioia 
of the genem sentiments of duefs aii^pecmle^ is ther^bre wholly 
mid entirely unrepresented and tlm European press^^ even 
where unbiassed by class connections and iiffluences^ which is 
ikr from being always the case^ is often very grossly nusLed, 
and Ms mto lamentable errors^ in spite of the best intentums* 
We have seen the European Press praise men^ as the models 
public servants^ whom we knew to be unprincipled^ com^t^ 
and despised by the native community^ as not even coming up 
to their own standard of mtegnty, debased as thev acknow- 
ledge that to be, whilsty on the other hand5 we have Wiwn the 
European press to be hounded on to the abuse and misrepro- 
sentatiou of pubho servants, whom the native community honoin>- 
ed and respected, as just, able, and of stainless probity Some-* 
times this was to be ascnbed to a hostile faction, knowing how 
to work the press” as it is tedmically termed , but more fre- 
quently to the complete isolation of toe European Press, and 
its want of connection with, and of feelers amox^, the native 
oommuiuty , its want of authentic accurate mfbi^taon upon 
those most important points, the ^evances, wishes, and opinions 
of the people. Hence, as the European press is, we repeat, 
no representative of puhhc opuuon m India, either as to 
men or measures — ^the chiefs, not actually at three Pre- 
sidencies, scarce heeduig its existence, and never aware 
of its functions and character, whilst the miUions are 
wholly Ignorant of any such machmery, which neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly can make itself practically felt among 
them — ^we advocate strongly that the Committee of the House 
of Commous have power to depute Commissioners for local m- 
vestigation upon any matters, which seem to require mquisitonal 
scruuny <»i me spot. In the course of the remarks^ which we 
contemplate suhmittmg to cmr readers in subsequent numb^rs^ 
a few subjects, on whM local mquiry would be advantageous, 
may be pomted out though, after the general expressum of 
opinion here made, that mvest^tions on me spot wo^ be alike 
pohtic and free from danger or mconvemence, there 'wdl be 
necessity for agam recurring to the subject, farther than 
dentally to illustrate the position, we have advanced, by occa- 
monally instancing an example, w We local sqrutmy before Gonir 
missions would be useful, not less to India, than to Euglim^ 
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Abt rV< — F€aiv0k, CkmuM, and AmuumeaH, Amdent and 

Modem Bi/ Moraine SbuffU Fan^y JAbrary, He, S3 

The games aad amnaeraeats ef a coaaehy th^ 

colour im ecm^texion from ihe prevailing chiuacter of its 
inhabitfuits. Tne sports of the warhke, sotnre, and entoc^ 
pnzing Bonutns were totally different from Ibose of the T<dap- 
tuous, smisaal, and sedentary Persians , the festivals aad mmrry- 
makuigs <ff ibe vivaeious uid pleasare 4 ovii:w Greeks bad 
nothing m ecHnnKm with those of the thou^ttm but {^ocany 
and pn^t-ndden Egyptians, while the war-dances of the 
North Amencan Tn rtima «re in marked oontirast with the 
elegant and somewhat eflfemntate amusements of the mo> 
dem It^ians In this way perhaps, the festivals, games, 
sports, and amusements o£ a people affird a cntenon fmr 
asoertaming their prevailii»<r natumal (haracter They also 
serve to mdicate the pr^j^ess of reffnemmit and oiviliza> 
tion In the infancy of sa 7, when habits are rude and 
manners mapolished, games a*. ^rts partake of the general 
rusticity With the ma»di 01 nzatioft and the progress of 
refinemmit, the very amusements people heecHne pidished 
The sports of the heroes, deecnbeiTW Homm: towards the end 
(ff hm imm ortal Epic, consistiim ip struggles of physical 
stirengih, were vastly different mom '')^e gay festivals and 
lively games of the Ionian Gh%eks <ff a hniffl &te, and the bull- 
baitinga of tiie days of Queen Elizabem woidd scarcely be 
tolerated m merry England m the nmete^th century. 

The Bengalis are seomid to no natum in the number and 
variety of thcir festivals and amnsements Europeans m 
this counby ate accustomed to see the natives m the hours of 
husmess, and infer, frcun the aur of arUSoahiy which th^ as- 
sume on those occasions, that they are a coldr-heaited, dull, and 
fiigid people. NothmgcanheamoreeTToneouscondlusioa. Were 
we to observe them m their seasons of recreation and leusure, 
whea, divested of reserve, they shew themselves m their gmioine 
odiours, were we to mii^le in thmr diversioiiB, their festivals, 
and imrts, were we to jmn in their evemi^ talk, ot thear noo- 
tumal meny-maku^, we would find them a hvdy, vivacioaB, 
and meny peqple. 

It IS not OUT olyect in the followup pages to descnbe the 
almost innameiable feetiviilB mid honeys o£ the Beimalis 
^ese may he handled in a separate papa* in a fotore nuumw t 
yi this w« QOi^Sira our attention to tndr gmaes and amuse- 
ments 
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The inost8i^rfi<aaI observer of Bensah mann ers must know 
that th^ games and q^orts axe, fox fte most pad^ sedei^aiT. 

amusements of annmerouB peopb, that do not soffu^ 
the Bntidi army with a sm^e sepoy, cannot be eimeeted 
to bear a mditaiy character The Bengah is oertmnly die 
least pn^uKaouB animal m the world, ^e gods did not 
make him warl&e. Fossewed of lax nmrves, of a feeble 
body, and of a tumd sotd, nature has not meant him to ban* 
die a gun, or wield a sword Unlike the bmse mentioned m tlie 
book of Job, **who paveth in the wiUey, and rejoioeth in 
his stretch, who goeth to meet the armed men, mocketh at 
fear, and is not afihghted, who smelleth the battle a&x o£^ the 
thundm: of the captains, and the mighty,” the Bengali qmetfy 
folds up his ams, smokes his Auka, and careMly barrica^ ius 
door at the approach of a red-coat. Placed as the Bengah is 
under the fervours of a tropcal sun, and mduposed to frequent 
locomotion, we cannot ex^t him to be pofiment m field 
^orts. His maxim being, that ** walking is better than running, 
standing than walkmg, sitting than standu^, and lying-down 
best of all,” it would be preposterous to expect bun to excel m 
any sports requirmg manly activity Gentle m his manners, 
idle m his habits, timid m bis di^ositions, unentecprizug m 
faiB thoughts, and ^ow m his motions, all 1^ amusements and 

S ines must be for the most part sedentary To a hasly 
scnption of some of these games, we now amress ourselves 
The royal game of Cheu ments the foremost notice. The hia- 
tory of this singular and mtellectual game has been vanously 
stated. Ihe mvention has been ascribed to the Hebrews, the Ba- 
bylonians, the Persians, Chmese, and Hmdna. Sir W Jones, m 
his mgemouB dissertation, " On the Indian game q£ diess,” 
ascnbes it to (he last-mentioned people The Sanskrit name 
this game, or of one similar to it, is Chaturemga, or the fimr 
divisions of m army, of which word the term Skatram — ^tbe 
name by whidi the game is designated m Peima and Inoiar— m 
suppose to be a corruption. 

" Thus,” says Sir William, ** has a very significant wmrd m 
‘ the sacred language of the Brahmins been transformed by 
* sucoessive changes into axedrea, seacchtf eckecs, chess, and by a 
< vrbimsioal concuxrmice of circumstances, given birth to the 
‘ English word eheci, and even a name to the exchequer of 
* Great Britain.” 

It must be confessed, however, that the game of C^turanm, 
as descmbed m the Hindu boohs— m the BhamahyerPuiramva: 
instance, extracts ficmn which have been given W Sir W Jmies, 
and in I^hu-Nandan’s " Institates of the Bbndu Beligion”— is 
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matenaHv different from the Peiuan diess. Instead of two, the 
£DuDda CwoiBUga con^sted of ftmr armioB, which were laiiged 
in battle array in four parts of the board, and, what is more, 
the moyes of the pieces were not regulated byAe skill of the 
players, but by the throws of the dice. Sir mlliaan supposes 
this to ^ye b^n a later myentioB,or rather modification o£ the 
onm^ chess. 

Whaieyer may be the mj m which the qtuBsho vexata of the 
inyention of diess is solved ^d we leave the matter to professed 
antiquarians), it is mterestmg for us to know that the Skairanj 
IS nmversally prevalent m BengaL The Bengali chessF^board 
IS the same as me European, with this difference, that the shrewd 
Bengali, averse to extmvagant expenditure, usually draws his 
fi^fure of sixty-four squares on a common sheet of paper The 
pmces used in Bengal are of the same number as those 6f 
Europe, some of them however having different names The 
or fang, IS of course the commander-m-chief in this mock 
battle next to him is the mantrz^ or minister — ^the j^erz of the 
Persians, the tnerffe of the iSrench, and the queen of the 
English , next m order are the elephants — ^the Persian phils, 
the I^rench fob, and the English bishops , and the horses — ^the 
Persian aspensuary and the English kn^hts. The English 
** casde^ the European rooA,” and the !r ersian " rokah^ has 
been mgemously denved from the Sansknta Rath, or chanot. 
But m Sengal the castle, or rook, has been most unaccountably 
changed into a boat Sir W Jones justly remarks that the 
mtenmxture of ships with horses, eleplianta and in&ntiy on a 
plain, 18 an absurdity not to be defended. The bcmes of the 
Bengdi are the heydab of the Persian, the pietom of 
French, and the pawns of the Enghsh 
The moves of the pieces are similar to those of the European 
naiiona All the pieces on one side of the board, agreeably 
to their Bengali names, are as follows the fang, thenuxuster, two 
elephants, two horses, two boats, and eight foot-soldiers, 
agreeably to the Eng^h way of naming them in the words of 
the poet, — 


** A moniirch strongly guarded here we view 
hi8 own consort and hia ^deigjr too , 
ihoee^ two knights their royal sue attend. 

And two 8te^ rocks are planted at each ^id , 

To clear the way before this courtly throng, 
iSgfat pawns as pnrate stddiers mwdi idong , 

Enfims Ptrdm 1 1 like heroes stoat and braye 
Bw thenr oiwn byes the sovereiga to saye 
All m Uior progress fosnung a complete 
And perfoct emhfan of &e game of state.” 

The deep fiieranatum, with yAaxh thie bewitcfaiag game o»pti- 
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rates the umd, is known to every one neootised in the wrt. 
ItisrdatedofaoaJ^ Aigdad, that when enga^ •tdbesa 
with lue £reed-man, Eathar^ • soldier informed him uot the 
which was then besieged by the enemy, was on the ixnnt of 
suxrendffling, he is said to have cned out — ** Let me alone* for 
I am about to check-mate Kuthar ” The unfortunate Charles 
I , when playing at chess, was informed of the resolution of the 
Smts to dduver him to the Parliament , but his mind was so 
much oocuped with the game, that be finished it with wonderM 
calmness. 

The game of chess is held m high repute m Bengal Hiat 
the Bengahs are well skilled m me mysteries of tl^ ptmody 
pastime, is not surpnzing Their intdhgence and sagacity, m 
which perhaps they are second to no nation, peculiarly fit them 
for eminence m this game The deep cunmng, mmeover, 
which forms no small ingredient of the national miaxacter, en* 
ftbles them with facility to dive mto the depths of state poliOT 
and to extncate the entanglements of pobticM schemes, of whum 
this ** game of state” is represented by some to be an apt em- 
blem. 

The is considered to rank next to chess, which is regard- 
ed as thepnnce of ^ gamesi Its well-known board consists of 
two long rectangles, mtersectmg each other at right angles m 
middle, and making four small rectangles besides this midd/e 
square. Each of these four rectangles consists of twenty-four 
squares, so that altogether there are nmeiy-six squares, ex- 
cludmg the space or kme square contamed in tiie middle The 
pieces, made use of m me gome, are sixteen m number, four on 
each side of the board. Unlike chess, where every thing is left 
to ingenuity and skill, the moves of the pieces m the F&shfi 
are r^ulated by the throws of three dice, of the usual form, 
genermly made of xvoey This, like the preceding, is also re- 
presented to be a miblary game That this game is of l<nig 
standing m Bengal, is evident from the fiict that YiidhuSttr 
18 said m the Hmdu Shastras to have played it with Diarya- 
dJuin ^ere are two ways of playing at " F^^sbd ” — the 
Bang and Chaup&n, m the former, only two, and m the 
latter, four persons being engaged The Bengahs, natural^ a 
talkative race, preserve wonder^ tamtunuty while eng^ea in 
chess Around the chess-board every tiung is quiet as the 
grave. The spectators look on the combat with mute attentum , 
wMe the players thranselves are too thoughtful to give vent to 
wor^ Ine ordinary Kuti (checlO uttered in a mw vmee ia 
answered by the Bash (removal oi the ku^) ptonounoed m a 
tone stfil feebler the final check-mate beu)^ ajmonnced with 
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due eclat The P^ieh^boiir^ a, on tiie oontnuy, a scene of notsy 
vociferation The oomhatanis breathe hatarM and vei^eaaoe 
against eadi other, the throws of the &ce axe aoccanpaoted 
with tremendous noise, and the sounds of " Kaeke-BartT and 
"jBaro'/hncA” are heard firam a considerahle distance. It is al- 
together a hvely scene, in strong contotst with the a^thy gene- 
r^7 athnbnted to the Bengalis. Around the Ptlui&-boiTO is 
thrown away much ^‘ezoelient indignataon,” whuh, if pn^pediy 
husbanded and directed m one strong current against the 
pressing zemindars of their country, might lighten the burdens 
of the people, and augment their social h^pmess. 

In point ct gentility, in the estimation of the Bengah, FUtyatg 
cards oceu|y the third ^laee. Every one is acqnamted with 
the iact, that the mystenes mant^ng fifty-two quadrangular 
pieces painted paste-board are not Hmdu lu their ongpn 
Whether cards were mvented in France towards the conduSon 
of the fourteenth century for aUeviating the lU-humour of a 
King, or m Spain by an AbbS , or whemer they were intro- 
duced into Europe by the Moorish invaders, who imported it 
&om the East, or by the crusaders of the eleventh century, 
whether the pack originally consisted of thiriy-six or fifty-two } 
whether the ** combat on the vdvet plaxn” was an aUegoncal 
representatum of the feudal qrstem — ^the king representing the 
feudal monardi, the knaves the powerftd h^ns, (the queens 
being a later mvention of French gallantry), and tiie numencal 
cards the degraded serfe , whether the suits symbohzed the four 
clsmes of society, spades the nobihty, hearts the clergy, chcfts 
the husbandmen, and dromonds the vasmls (ht the solih^s, and 
whether the techmcahties of the Aristotelian Lc^c may not be 
oonvemently taught by Ihe aj)t-emblems of the quadxai^ular 
pieces, as a hot-bramed finar of the sixteenth century is said 
to have imagmed and actually practised — all these we leave to 
be detmmmed by those who ddight m such researches We 
suppose the Bengalis learnt the art of dealing and shuffling 
from their enlightened (xmqnerors — ^tbe Europeans. The ku^ 
and the ^ueen they slyle Sakei and BiM, and the Bengw 
Bramdrd is, doubtless, a oonraption of the Euio^n Prunmi. 
It 18 B(»ZGely ueoessaiy to add that the cards used by the Ben- 
galis are precisely those used by the Europeana 

Besides Pnmero, the most usual play is w^t is termed Grobu 
it 18 played by four persons with a pack of tfaorty-two cards — 
the twos, thi^, fours, five^ and sixes,, hmng exduded. l^at* 
gambling some smrt existed in the eounWy from a remote 
age IS unquestionahle , but the BengaSs are by no means 
%ep gamlmin^ and we axe greatly mistaken if their gamUu^ 
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^penaties luve not boot uioreased ibn xfttrodtto^oa of 
jSoropeui caxds. €i»orw«((ihell»)were, 8 ndaie»«^ 08 ed 1 >j'^ 
peoBantr;^ gamblmg pmposee , bat tiieo^ it ooig^t to be le- 
membetw, axe games ot BimU baraxd. 

The diees, the pish^, and cards oonstitiite the wbde diele 
of the games of the largest proporbon of &e mteIBgent aad 
sober part of the Hindu community Th^ are ]|^yed in the 
hails of the rush) the cJuindt-numdaias of Ihe unwilling 
and under the s^es of trees. The Bengalis are a Teiy somai* 
bleandpleasuxedoTingpeojde. OreganouBnees is one of Ibe pro- 
minent features of their national ohuaoter In every Tillage die 
people asBonble together in separate partie 8 > subsequent to 
their afternoon nap, for puiposes of recreation and interestmg 
talk. We do not here speak of the lower orders of the people, 
but of the gentry of Bengal In the cool of the evening, parties 
of respectable natives may be not unirequently seen wtting 
under the umbrageous B<d«/, 8 nd amusmgthmnselTes with chess, 
ptUhtL, or cards. Laying aside for a season the pnde of weslthand 
even the ngmronB distinctions of caste, Brannnns and Sadias 
may be seen min^mg together for recreation. The noisy voci- 
ferations and the loud laugh betoken a scmie of merr i Tnw nt 

joy The AvAok, a necessa^furmture of a Benesh meeting place, 
IS ever and anon by its mgiant voUies nui&termg to the re- 
freshment of the assembly , while the plaudits of the successM 
player nse higher than the curling smoke issuii^ from the cocoa- 
nut vessel The games over, they separate for a ehort time , and, 
when the diades of evening thicken around them, re-assmuhle 
witlun-doos»,and amuse themsdves again with music and cards. 

We have often thought that the degradation of the 
of India has been generally drawn m eza^erat^ colours 
That women m India do not attam to that state in somely, 
which they do m Europe, is unquestionable, but that they 
are viewed here m the_Wht of slaves, catde, and household 
property, is not true We speak not of the place which the 
Hindu Sbastras assign to women m the scale of society, 
but speak of tbngs as they exist before us People at iwwnpj 
Ignorant of Hindu manneas and customs, and drawing ftieir 
inferences ftom their theisetic knowie^ of Hmduism, which 
IS not deep, have a notion that Hinda fismales, like negro eLiVes, 
are doomed to unrelentmg servitade, an^ subjected to all 
the ills of life without its emoyment and pleasures That 
much of thenr time is devoted to all sorts of in-door work 
18 true, but is not that the case even ih England? Were 
they dlowed the privilege of improving their mm^ by die 
salutary exercises of readmg and wnting, Aey would stand 
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on a par with ihe women of anv part of the world In this 
prohibition is to be found the real cause of Ibeir degradation* 
Wiili a view to show that the females of Ben^ are not 
such galley-slaves as some represent them to be, that diey 
are not always ruled over witii an iron sceptre , that ih^ have 
their leisure and their recreations , and that, to dissipate the 
tedium and languor of their lUiterate life^ Ihey^ m common 
with the males, have recourse to amusements, we shall men- 
tion some of their games and sports. We do not wish to 
present the reader with the detims of the juvenile plays of 
the girls of Bengal, of their DoUsy not certamly the most 
graceful of their race, of Baw-Bow^ m which the mystenei^ 
of mamage are emblematically represented , of Hide^emdr- 
9eeky Imown to children m all parts of the world , of the 
Blind men, or squeezing of the eyes , of Ful-kuti, m which the 
dextenty of the fin^rs is eidiibited , and of that lai^ class 
of plays in which flie recitation of do^rel verses forms a 

K ncipal part, such as AadduTnrB&gadumy &c these and such 
e plays shall be passed over 

W hen females attain to the age of puberty, and are trans- 
ferred from the paternal roof to that of their husbands, they 
commence a busy life. Early in the mommg, in the houses 
of the middling class, for we speak not of the wealthy mino- 
rity, females may he seen busy with domestic affiurs. One 
may be seen with a vessel m her hand, contaming a mixture of 
water and cow’s dui^, industriously engaged m sprinkling the 
fragrant contents on the mud-floor and yard, with a view to 
ceremonial punflcation , another, with a palmyra, or cocoanut 
broomstick,-sweepmg every part of the house, a third, hasten- 
ing to a neighbouring tank to cleanse and wa^ all the brazen 
pots of the fomily , while a fourth — the cook riaihe femily — 
IS preparing for mormng ablutions. The monu^W w(»rk over, 
wme the cuisimer plies her task in the hea^S kitchen, the 
other females bathe m an adjacent pool, andT«rmg each a 
vessel of water for the supply of the fomily The males — 
the lords of creation — are feaked first, on whom tiieir wives 
and mothers attend. It ou^t to he remarked m passing, that 
attendance at the table is not regarded by the Bengahs as a 
servile occnpation, that oflSce being usually performed by 
elderly matrons and Brahmins After the males* and the 
duldren have eaten, the self-denying and modest women 
help idiemselves to their morning meal, which takes place 
«m the rmddle of the day Their meal over, they repau to 
their donmtones, and betake themsdves to 

'Hred nature’s sweet re8torer<--%a]in7 sleep 
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md, be&re engaemg m thar evemng irinli;, vbicfa ar 
compared mth t£eir nuHrmi^ portiot^ amuse t&emselves mth 
mie or otiiw of tiie following games. 

Aaht&-Ka$hJte This gune is played on a board of twenty- 
five squares, with sixteen ^eces of small eownet, which are 
placed on four sides of the figure. Por r^idatuig the moves 
of the pieces, four large amnety instead of ^e, are used. The 
pieces have all the same umfonn mohon. The throws are 
only fire m number — ^the tm, deux, trou, guatre, and hmt , 
the first IB technically called Kashte and me last Ada&— 
whence the name of the game. It is played by four indivi- 
duals, and is said to be finished, when all the pieces, traversing 
through the length and breadth of the board, enter mto the 
eentru square — ^ihe heaven of rest and imdistorbcd repose, 
and those persons, whose pieces first attain to this position, are 
considered to be the winners of the game. 

Mang<d Pea&u, It is not a httle remarkable tiiat the fomales 
of the most emwarlike nation upon earth shoifid delight them- 
selves with the image of war The fair ladies ot England 
must, in tins instance, at least yield to their dark sisters on the 
banks of the Bh^girathi the palm of supenonty Which of 
the ladies, we ask, who are so thorougmy initiated into the 
mysteries of the polka and crochet, ever cmiduoted with con- 
summate generalsiup a Moimd or a Fiatfoi army? Bntam 
may boast of a Boadicea, France of a Joan of Arc, and 
Bussia of a Cathenne. but the females of Bei^al are aH 
AmazonB, who duplay then martial abdities on the well- 
foughten field withm the precmcts of their gloomy zenanas 
The game of Mamgcd Patm is a real militaiT pastime , it is 
the representation of a batile between the Mongols and the 
Fatfois. The battle-field is accurately drawn, coneasting of 
sixteen squares . within tins figure » insonbed a large square. 
On one is ranged the Mon^l army m a tnangulaE form, 
and on the opposite mde the Patfin army. Each army consista 
of sixteen peces, the moves of which are regulated, not by 
diance, bat by the skill of the ph^ers. it is less ingemous 
tlum ^es% inasmuch as the moves of the pieces are t^onnu 
The fiwoinatioa, neverthdess, which this leas ccnnplicated game 
produces cm the softer sex, is fully equal to that exerted 
on more robiist mmds 1^ the pastime called par exceUenee 
ro3raL * 

Dae-^Pamduah is another fisvounte game of natare women. 
Its board is mmilar to that of the Pasha the moves of the 
pieces, whidi are sixteen m number, ate howevmr regulated, not. 

w w 
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by three dice, but by seven oownesj thrown either on the floor, or 
against an inclined plane The throws are two, three, four, 
SIX, ten, twelve, and twenty**five, the game denvix^ its name 
from two of them, ten (JDasJ and twenty-five {Pancfmh) 
This play 18 as animated as the PasMy the long-veiled women 
of Bengal nvallmg the noisy eloquence the fieh-wives of 
Billingsgate The long duration of the play, the fascination 
which It produces, the warmth of feeling wmch animates the 
opposii]^ combatants, and its smulanty to the genteel PaaM, 
render it one of ihe most &YOunte games of the females of 
Bengal 

Bhdg Bandkty on the tiger enclosed, is another &vounte pas- 
time Although the worthy males of Bengal have not either 
the courage and bodily activity, or the mdinaticm to attack m 
their lairs the wild beasts of the forest, yet their wives, behmd 
the Purdahy amuse themselves with the image of a tigeivhunt. 

The figure, commonly employed for playing the pme, is com- 
posed of two triangles, united together m the mimlle by a big 
square The tiger of the game occupies one of the triangles, 
and the j^ts, whose numb^ is variable, the other triangle and 
a part ox the square. The tiger springs upon and devours a 
good number of the goats, but is eventually pushed to a corner, 
whence it is impossible to escape. Sometimes this game is 
played with two tigers, and proportionately large number of 
goats, but the tigers are in the issue ensnared. Sometimes, 
also, the Bkd^ Bandhi is played in the figure of the Mangal 
Patib, but in all cases the female hunters capture their game 

Passing over some games of minor importance, we conclude 
the Hindu female games with remarking, that the women of 
Bengal are by no means unacquainted with playing-cards. 
To avoid misrepresentation, it is mso necessary to remark that 
the^games, whiw we have ascnbed to females, are not peculiar 
to them they are also played by Hmdu mtdes 

The games of the peasantry of Ben^l will now en^ge our 
attention. If any Ben^k sports require muscular activity and 
frequent locomotion, sdmost all of them are confined to the 
peasantry Addicted to warV& d^ndent on physical energy, 
and accustomed to exposure in the fields, their sports and games 
partake of their general activity The peasantry of every 
country, owing to die simplicity and natuiamess of their habit^ 
must mways be an interesting class. Pbun in their manners, 
unsophisticated m their judgments, and uncorrupted with the 
mees of meretricious refinement, they form,a 8 it were, a transir 
^ndmk between the old aitd die new worlds of fiiehian} and 
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serve to mark the progress of society The ryots of 
are Us interesting a class of people as any peasontiy in the 
world Amongst them is to be found a vai^ deal of the sun-* 
plicity of olden tunes , and some of the social virtues, which they 
exercise, ensile them to our respect and admuation But th^ 
have been greatly abused systematic oppression from tune im* 
memorial has pa^yzed their energies, deprived them of 
native manliness, and reduced them to the ignoble condition 
of slaves Th^r own countrymen have proved to be t^ir 
cruelest oppressors and most mveterate foes. The zemindar's 
kachen is the scene of the ryots’ degradation, where he la 
derided, spat upon, and treated as if he werei^the venest vermin 
of creah<m Let us turn, however, at present, fixnn these un-^ 
pleasant and melancholy seflections to a brief consideration of 
their games and sports, of which, idthough divested of every 
thing else that makes life oomfortable, the ramcity of iron- 
hearted landlords has not been able to deprive them 

The Shng No person can have gone one day’s journey 
from the metropolis of Bntish India without observing almost 
every shepherd or cowherd boy provided with a shag ara stones, 
not unhke the great sh^herd-^mg of Judah m nis youthful 
days Hie her^men of Bengal may be seen in the fields, vieing 
with one another m throwing stones to the ^heatest distance by 
means of their rudely made slings. 

We pass over Kite-flyinoy the almost universal amua»ient of 
<dd and young, male and female, Mussulman and Hindu , as, 
except m the construction of the kite, it differs m nothing 
from the English game. 

In the cool of the afternoon a company of youthful herdsmen 
may often be observed under the grateful shade of a large 
banian tree, poemg across the ground with great activity They 
are playing at Hddu-^GvdiJu This simple pastime of the 
children of the sun does not require many words to describe 
It On the bare ground a Ime is drawn by a pots-herd, on two 
sides of which the opposing combatants are ranged, sport 
b^ms with an mdividual of one party transgressing the hne of 
s^amtion, and encroaching on the temtones of the other The 
transgressor with his body bent, his hands perfonauig a variety 
of evolutions, attempts in one breath to stnke his enemies 
the continuity of the breath bmng ascertamed by a sound which 
he makes. His enemies are on the alert to avoid Ins touch, 
which IS said to be attended with complete disablement, or, m 
ilm phraseology of the play, perfect death. Should he succeed 
in striking an opgenent, and m crossing the line to his own side 
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m one l«eaih, tiie opponent is said to di^ and, sepaxatmg from 
the rest of his oompanioas, retees the ield; bnt dundd 
the stnlo^ mvader lose his l»eath b^we eroeamg the line, tiie 
struck oTOoneat is sot tabled. Shoeld the intn^essor be 
seized by Ins op]^nent 8 , and he lose his breath on their ade 
of the line, he u disabled and is said to die , but should he 
succeed, when caught, m ihovii^ himself during the same 
breath to the diyidi^ hne, he is not disabled The sport oon- 
cludes whoi the last ecnubatant of eithor part^ is disaUed. 
The number of the playos is 'not fixed , sometimes four, and 
sometimes fifty, persons may be seen engaged in this qmrt. 
The eagerness tfiie hostile parties, the swift evolutions of the 
hands, the imdity of foot, the recitation of dc^rel verses dui^ 
log the permrmance, the strategy of the oomrotants, and the 
loud bursts of laughter which attend the disablement of the 
opponents, render this sport one of peculiar glee and ani- 
mation. 

Disiddrguh is the bat-and-hall of the Bengalia The D 6 ad& 
18 a sfiiut stick two feet loi^ and the Chik stouter still of the 
size half a span. The sport resembles hat-and-ball m so 
many respects, that it is unnecessary to describe it. There axe 
five ways of ]^yi^ at ZMndd-yuh, the names of which we put 
down for the grat^ation of the ounous — JEUcral, Nama-smbrtXf 
Enrdartf Ekt^uku, and Katr-idtA At the festival o£ the first 
fruits m the month of November, and at thsp^ah of the god- 
dess of wisdcHU m the month of January, hoys, young men, as 
well as old men, go in together in merry groups, and partake of 
the pleasures of this ezmtiiig sport. 

JrreUbag is by no means nuoommon amon^ the peasantry of 
Bengal. Inall seasons, bnt espemally in the winter, they wrestle 
together on the out-skurts of a vdlage ThestadntmoftheBenga- 
h wresders is nsually a small space of ground under a tree, 
whither the candidates tepam m the mornings or the evenuma 
Unlike the athletes m me Olympic stadium, who wrest^ 
in the eye assembled Greece, and had their names hexaldr 
ed forth thron^ont the and breadth of that glanooB 

land, the wrestlers of Bmigal are tmobserved mid nnapdanded 
except by ihmr rustic ooamades. The wrestbi^ over, ^ sun- 
pie peasants throw themsdves mto an adjacmit tank or bio^ 
wash their soiled bodies, and not unfrequmitly miwn the 
amusements of the day with a swimming Gbmbbi^, 

to a email extmt, obtains among the peasantry, but is so la- 
* fir^uent, that it hardly ehserves notice. 

Sam-fi{^its m the villages of Bengal have nothu^ of the 
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atrocity of Spanish bidl-baitis^ (nt En^ish bear*beatii^ of 
fbrm^ days. We have heard of the natives amnsmg thenwlTes 
with the %htB of el^hante and bnffidoes , bat these are few 
and &r between* Bims fed with great care vad attention in 
vanons parts of the country nxe made to knock at each other 
for the mversion of the peoj^e Two persons^ each provided 
with a ram, stand sevend hundred yards from each other, they 
both let ^ the rams at the same time, who meet each other in 
the mid^e of the area with a tremendous shock of their horns* 


Bihhul Jwkts must not escape our attention The&e little 
birds are collected m multitudes and trained to wag their heads 
and fight with each other Some of the wealthy Milhonaires 
of Calcutta are passionately fond of this amusement. Their 
gardens for whole weeks tc^ether are crowded with spectators 
from Calcutta and its immediate vicinity to witness these Lilli- 
putian fights. 

From the list of the amusements of the Bengalis, Juggh^ 
ry should not be excluded. The worthy mrsoni^^, who 
I^y hocus-pocus tncks, are not natives or Bengdi , most 
of them come from Southern India, and a few only from the 
Western Provinces. The jngghng tricks of those, who de** 
oeive the credulous Bei^alis of the nineteenth century, are for 
inferior m mgenuity to those exhibited by^'the Tragtimm of 
the fourteenm century witnessed by Chaucer, who, it is said, 
could produce water in a large hall with boats rowed up and 
down upon it, make flowers to spring up as m a m^ow, 
and cause a vine to flounsh and b^ red and white grapes, 
and dissipate the conjured scene by their mystic Wand* 
The Bengah Bajtkars (so the jugglers are called) are men 
of inferior pretensions. They content themselves with ex- 
hibiting sleights of hand They convert a pice mto a man- 
go, a plum into a cowne They create an in an empty 
bag, and cause a dead goat to dnnk water They can dance 
upon a rope, vmmt fire, and sometimes thrust a l^fe through 
a man’s neck without injuring it — ^which may be reckoned their 
chef-d!(mvre There are juggling women, who, unacquamted 
with the higher mystenes of the occult science, are only pro- 
ficient m showing m their own gums a variety of teeth — ^teeth 
of monstrous size* The Bdjxhurs pretend to work out the 
tnumformatioBS of bodies by the magical influence of a piece of 
bone, winch they carry ab<mt with them* 

In connection with this subject, it may not be unacceptable 
to the reader to make a remark on those yeUow-dressed stroll- 
ers, who pretend to draw out snakes from their holes by 
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channing them mik a peculiar musiCi Sir W Jones, m 
hiB dissertations before the Asiatic Society, remarks that a 
learned natiye of this country had tdd him that he had 
quently seen the most Tenonuma and malignant snakes leave 
their holes upon heatup tunes <m a flute, which mve them 
pecuhar dehght Whetbr serpents have been ever dimmed by 
music at any time, we shall not take upon ourselves to deter* 
mine but this we may be allowed to say, on the ground of 
our own mdividuai experience and observation, that the 
pretended charmers, who walk about the streets of Calcutta, 
with bones of snakes and musical instruments in iheir Imnds, 
are great rogues and cheats. Snakes do certainly make their 
appearance, when the flutes are played upon but they belong 
to the charmers themselves, who carry them m a bag carefully 
concealed beneath the waist, and which they adroiily cast 
on the ground, pretendmg tluit they came out of their holes. 
These Juggling rogues also play at what is called Tubrt 
They nreteud to be able, hj their incantations, to endow a par- 
tide m dust, or a mustar^seed with the miraculous power of 
stupifying a person at whom it is struck. With these charmed 
particles, they stnke at each other, and fltU into fits of torpor to 
the infinite amazement of the unthinking mob. 

From hocus-pocus tncks, we pass on to what may not be 
improperly termed the elegant amusements of the Bengalis. — 

AfiMtc. Says the pnnce of poets — 

** The maa that hadi no music m himself, 

Nor is not moyed with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason^ stratagems, and spoils , 

The motions of 1]^ spmt are doll as night, 

And his affections diffk as Brebus 
Let no such man be trusted.” 

The Bengah may then be trusted, for there is certainly music m 
him of whatever sort The husbandman in the fields, the pedkr 
with his pack, the grmder at the mill, the waggoner on his cart 
—all whistle and sing Of instrumental music, there is not 
any lack. While we write, our ears are regaled with the choral 
symphomes of the tomr4ams of a marriage procession , and 
the sounds of mumcal instruments may be neard at any time 
in any part of Bengal But what is the character cf Iheir 
musio— both vocal mi instrumental? We do not sp^ here 
of ancient Hmdu music, which, accordu^ to Sir W Jones, 
was by no means contemptible. It womd appear from bis 
learned essay on the musicd modes of the Hmdus, that musm 
was dihgently cultivated m ancient tunes m and that 

there were four musical systems provident, viz., those of Inoara, 
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Bharat^ Hanum 6 t^ and Kabn&th, But whatever may have been 
the muacal attainmenta of the ancient Hindus and of the 
mod^ amateur performers of Ddhi, who are said to be ex- 
quisite mueociaiiSj die music of the Hindus of Lower Bengal at 
^ present day 18 wretdied to the last degree. We do not pn^ess 
to be connoisseur^ but if harmony bean essential mgredientof mu- 
fioc, or rather conatitatemiiBicitseHnine-tenthsofiheperfonnances 
of theBengalisdonotdesenrethatsaGredname. To extract one par- 
ticle of faanaony from a vast deal of their music^ is as hopeless as 
to extract sun- Wms out of cucumbers. What music there may 
be m the Babel discord of tam-tams, dkols, &c., it is impossible 
forn 8 tod 6 tenmne»and these, it should be remembered, constitute 
that general music, in which the majority of the people delight 
That there is some really good music in the count^, it would be 
unjust to deny , but aU of it is learnt from Upper India, whither 
it was imported, suppose, from Persia. The is a 
good musical instrument , but how many Bengalis can sue- 
cessfdlly play upon it? We never could relish that pumpkin 
of a musicm instrument, digmfied with the appcttation, 
jtar excellence, of Tanpurd, as if it was on harmonicon of the 
sweetest notes m existence. Young Bengal has, of late, ventur- 
ed to say that Beugaii music is better Mian European music, 
and that the latter is remarkably devoid of harmony To be 
sure , for who m his sober senses would ever prefer the sbnU pia- 
no-forte to the sweet-toned tom-tom ? 

Dancing Music and dancing,” says an eloquent French 
dancing master, are bndred arts , the tender and harmomous 

* accents of the one excite and produce the agreeable and expres- 
^ sive motions of the other, and their umon entertains the eye and 

* ear with animated pictures of sentiments , these two senses again 
' convey to the heart the mterestmg images which affect them , 

* while the heart, m its turn, communicates them to the mental 

* &cul<y thus the pleasure,reBultix]^ &om the harmony and mtel- 
' ligence of these two arts, enchants the spectator, and fills him 

* with the most seduemg pleasures of voluptuousness ” Such gran- 
diloquence IS natural to a French ballet-mastex , but who could 
have expected the following from the mve Engbsh metaphy- 
sician, Locke ? " Nothmg appears to me? says he, " to give chil- 
' dren so much confidence and bdbaviour, and so to raise them 

* to the conversation of those above their years, as dancing ” 
John Bull has, indeed, been always fond of dancing Says an 
old poet — 

**• pnoBtes and clukes to dannee have bo diame, 

The fiere or xaoiiko m hsB frocke and oowle^ 

Must daunce , aad the doctor lepeth to pUv the ioolc ** 
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B«iigslis, howfiver, are not much addicted to dancu^. Plate 
lednceB Greek daaeee into ^aaeeciaaBee, the ewtoflgy, tile 
and the medwtoncd, or cd^iioiia . the olyect of tlie first was tW 
invigorataon of the body, that of the seoand agreeable rewea> 
tion, and &e third vae used for rdigioiui ptirpoees. XW 
Bengalis bcang an nnwailike nation, mihtaiy dinioes cannot 
reasonably be expected to exist amoi^ tl^n. The TiUag& 
cbowkidars, however, some of whom are no mean proficients 
m fencing and httytiw, practise a species of imxhic dance, of 
which there are no less thui seven swts jJomestie dances, 
prc^rlj so called, do not exist amongst the people , for it 
18 considered highly atrocious £or a woman of good diaracter 
to dance. Though the Bengalis neither dance themsdves, nor 
make their wives and sisters do so fw their amusement , yet 
the^ do not hesitate to entertain themselves with n&tehu, in 
wmch prostitutes, chicfiy Hmdustam wmnmi, are employed to> 
dance It would be dimcult to find words sufficiently express 
sive of the bcentious nature of these nmteTui Ko man, who has 
any minal dehcac^, can witness them without horror Yet Ben- 
galis of all names and ranks enjoy these impure dances with 
enthusiasm , and we are sorry to add that some Europeans, also- 
Chnstians by profession, encourage and take delight m them 
On rdig^uB festivals of l^h excitement, sudi as the Efb Pujah, 
Brahmins, reeling with mtoxication, dance away before 
the bloody Shy&md and dancmg finms an mtegral part of tbe^ 
devotion of the Yaishnavas. 

Ben^ab Drama, The el^nt amusement of dramatic repre-^ 


as muck pleasure to the Athenians, as the matchless ^ys 
of Shakespeare did, and still do, to the English. India, m 
her high and palmy state, had also a dramatic bterature of 
her own, and semiie representations to gratify the people. 
Of the amaent Hindu drama, some notice was taken m 
the last number of this periodical, we shall not there- 
fore afitode to it at all, hut proceed to make a remark or 
two on t^ state of the drama as it now exists among the 
Bengalis 

Of the execrable representations, called Jdtrds, we dare 
not give here a detsUed desenptum; they we wretched fiom 
the commencement to the fifth aCb The jdots are very of- 
ten the amours of or tiie love of and SHatdar 

In the rq^resentataons of the Kiidiafir-jfitatfi, l^s, arrayed m 
the hal»t<tf dSs^trMid Gapmu (milk-maids)^ cat &e puMspal 
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figure on the stage* It would require the pencil of a mastei 
^uter to pourtray the kiUing b^uty of these fames of th 
Bengali stage Their sooty complexion, their coal-black cheekt 
their hagg^ ^es, their long-extended arms, their ^piUj 
mouths, and their puerile atture, excite disgust. Their ex 
temal deformity is nvalled by their discordant voices. For th 
sereedhmgs of the night-owls, the bowlings of the jackals, an< 
the barkings of dogs that bay the moon, are harmony itsel 
compared with th^ homd yells. Thmr dances are m stnc 
accordance with the other accessaries In the evolutions c 
the hands and feet, dignified with the name of dancing, the 
imitate all postures and gestures calculated to soil the mini 
and pollute the fancy 

The principal actors during the interludes are a mother, wh 
enters the stage with a broomstick m his hand, and cracks 
few stupid jests, which set the audience m a roar of laughter 
and his brother Bhidud, who, completdy fuddled, amuses th 
spectators with the false steps of his feet 

Akin to the J^trds is the Pachah, which is nothing mor 
than the recitation of a story in measured lines, accompanic 
with singing and music. The stones recited are generiU 
taken firom the Hindu Shastras, as the marriage of Siva, th 
battle of Kurukshetra, the lamentation of Radhd, and such like 
but sometimes also oi^nal stones of an immoral tendency ar 
recited Of late the Fdch£li has become very fishionable, an 
18 annually celebrated m Calcutta on a grand scale Ther 
are many P&chdli-versifiers now living but the palm c 
supenonty is certainly due to Ddsuratht Bdya, a native of th 
distnct of Burdwan, whose poems already amount to severs 
volumes The Half-Akraxs too have of late become fashionabh 
especially m the metropolis these are distinguished firom th 
FachfUis by more animated music and singing During th 
Duigd Pnjah celebrations, bands of Half-jShrax and Pdehd 
singers may be seen marching through the streets of Cal 
cutta, with their flags hoisted, singing loud pseans of vk 
toiw 

Our enumeration of the amusements oi the Bengalia woul 
be incomplete, if we made no mention of the Kams, which dt 
serve a place in this hst, not because of iheir mtrmsio impoi 
tance, but because of the vast mfluence they exert, and th 
great attractions they possess for mne-tenths of the people < 
BengaL Kam, m the original Sanskrit, means a poet but ho 
this honourable appellation came to be applied to a crew of hal 
wifted poetasters and songsters, it is difficult to say A band < 
Kavtt or Kdm-vealas, as tney arc oftener called, is composed < 

X X 
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a number of songsters of different castes, leagued together 
under a leader, who gives name to the association. The leader 
may be a Brahmin, a confeotioiier, or of any caste The OKt* 
mus of the JEoeu is nvaliy. Two bands under different leaders 
Tie with each other m winning the applause of tl^ audience 
Their soi^ m the first mstmioe celebn^ the loves of KnshntL 
andBddhi, or the praises of the bloody goddess, KtUi , but, these 
over, they indulge m sos^ of the most wanton hcentioUBness, 
and crown the whole with calling each othmr bad names. So 
far for the matter, the manner of smging is one of which Young 
Bengal may well be ashamed. JESvis mfist be seen, heard, 
and tested m order to be known and appreciated. The 
houses of some of the neh Babus of Calcutta are annually 
the scenes of these di^raceful exhibitions. Others have got 
heartily tired of them, and have substituted the less bar* 
barous, but not the less immiHal, n&tdies But the Kams 
are m h^ repute m the Mi^ssil , and women, from behind 
the screens, may be observed greedily devourmg their hcen- 
tiouB effiisions. The Jhumurs, or bai^ of feime Ktan-wa- 
las, are nearly extmct 

We conclude this imperfect sketch, in the hasty drawing up 
of which some games and amusements may have escaped our 
notice, with expressing our hope, that with the progress of im- 
provement and the dimunon of sound and nsefhl knowledge, the 
sports and recreations cff the people of Bengal wiU be more 
pohshed and rational than they now are €mmes and amuse- 
ments are but exponents of we national character, when a 
change is effected on the latter, the former will alter of them- 
selves. 
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Art IV — 1 Anana AnJtiqua, A descnpixoe account of the Aor 
tiqudies and Cains of Affghanistan By U H Wilson, M A , 
F R , §*c Ijmdm Published under the authority of the 
HorCble the Court of Directors of the E I C 1841 

2* Beitrag zur Geschichte der Griechischen Komge %n Baktnen, 
Kabul, und Indien , dutch Entzifferung der alt Kabultschen 
Legenden auf ihren Munzen von Christian Lassen Bonn. 
1838 Translated for the Asiatic Society Calcutta. 

3 Note on the Historical Results deducibh from recent discoveries 
in Affghanistan. By H T Pnnsep, Esq London 1844 

It IB hardly more than ten years, since James Pnnsep, when 
about to read some of his Numismatic essays before the members 
of the Asiatic Society, apologized for troubling them with so dull 
a subject, and added, that many of his scientific fnends had com- 
plamed of being deluged with old coins Little did, either the 
essayist or his hearers, at that moment, foresee the grand results, 
which were one day to crown these seemingly fruitless labours. 
If they had known what the future would produce, they would 
have contemplated these embryo discovenes with the feelings 
of Belzom, when he penetrated the Pyramids and unveiled the 
mummied remnants of Pharoah’s line, or with the feelings of 
Layard, when his toilsome excavations at last revealed the Nme* 
veh of Scnpture. In awe and wonder they would have ex- 
claimed — 

“ Stop * for thj tread xs on an Empire’s dast 
An earthquake s spoils are scpulclucd below 

Thi^same Society, which then grudged a few minutes atten- 
tion to the Numismatic treatises of its gifted secretary, would 
now, perhaps, be proud to om that its fiime is partially based 
on the services rendered to Nunusmatical science, and would bo 
eager to claim the honour of having tended the mfancy, and fil- 
tered the growth, of discovenes that should pour a flood of light 
on the darkest portion of Asiatic annals. As the Society has 
appreciated the value of this science for the elucidation of his- 
tory, so, we hope, will the pubhc. And we feel assured that 
all, who may study the corns of Indo-Bactna, will find their 
ideas enlarged and their trouble well repaid. 

It has been the fashion to look upon Numismatics, as one of 
the dnest departments in antiquarian study Ever ai nog Monk- 
barns, the Antiquary, was pictured by the greatest of our d^ 
cnptive painters, the scoffing portion of the public have found 
an armoury stored with the weapons of wit, and a quiver, frim 
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winch might be drawn, at pleasure, the pointed shafts of irony, 
Ibnter, and inuendo These resources have often been brought 
into play for the purpose of casting ridicule upon Numismatics 
Nor, indeed, can it be denied, that this, like most other sciences, 
has had, and may still have, some absurd accessories There 
are, doubtless, in the world many coin-fanciers who gloat over 
rust-eaten medals of indescribable rarity, which have been 
grubbed up with infinite labour and cost, in order that they 
might be hoarded in a particular drawer of a particular cabinet 
All this may, no doubt, furmsh a very fair mark for the pop-guns 
of sature But it surely does not follow, that the whole science 
IS an absurdity What branch of science, howe\ er useful and 
laudable, has ever been prosecuted without short-comings and 
errors, which excite the regrets of the educated and the laughter 
of the Ignorant’ May we not say with Sjdney Smith’ — ** If it 

* IS fair to argue against a science, from the bad method by which 
‘ it has been prosecuted , such a mode of reasoning ought to have 
‘ influenced mankind centuries ago, toha\e abandoned all the 

* branches of Physics as utterly hopeless We have, surely, an 

* equal right to rake up the mouldy errors of all the other 
^ sciences , to reproach Obtronomy with its vortices, chemistry 
^ with its philosopher’s stone, history with its fables, law with 
‘ its cruelty and ignorance and, if we were to open this battery 

* upon medicine, there is no knowing where we should stop ”* 
Nor should the learned labours of the Numismatist, tlie inter- 
preter and illustrator of corns, be reproached with the vanities 
of the mere collector of coins, who cannot divine the meaning 
of the rehc when he has found it 

But if it be really true, that the Numismatist is not, like 
Peter Schlemmil, running after a shadow, but is striving, with 
all his faculties, to grasp a precious substance — then let us think 
for a moment, what this substance is, and what are the tises 
of coins 

We all know the scriptural circumstances connected with the 
com, that bore the image and superscription of Csesar It will 
not be forgotten, that this com was chosen as the aptest proof 
and illustration of Koman domination in J udea It is evident 
that a similar use may be mode of the coins of all countries. 
They must all give the name of the ruler and of the country 
ruled. The power of issuing coins and of regulating the cur- 
rency 18 an universal attribute of the Supreme Governmfent, be 
It monarchical or otherwise The discovery of numerous coins 
in a particular locality, would (unless it were shewn that they 


♦ Vide Syd&ey Sndths sketches of Moral Philosophy 
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had been conveyed there in the course of commerce) furnish 
presumptive proof that a certam government, or dynasty, had 
reigned in that locality If the coins of another dynasty were 
found there, it would appear, that the one had superseded or 
succeeded the other But more detailed information than this 
may often be gathered from the corns They were sometimes 
inscnbed with political or constitutional maxims, or embelhshed 
with insignia, which typified the form of Government Nothing 
can be more impressive than the manner, in which a recent 
writer on Prophecy has identified the coins of several great 
empires and potentates with the mysterious descnptions of Holy 
Wnh* Every com must have a superscription written m the 
language of the country, or of its rulers If the language be- 
come gradually pohshed or barbarized if it be modified if it 
be amalgamated with other tongues if it be abruptly altered 
all these changes must be insensibly recorded on the corns 
And it IS superfluous to call to mind that the affinities and 
roots of languages are greatly relied upon by Ethnologists, to 
trace the origin of nations, and the degrees of relationship which 
subsist between the several branches of the human family 
Those, who are only conversant with the unadorned and umn- 
teresting coins, current m the British Empire dunng the present 
century, would scarcely have an adequate notion of the elabo- 
rate workmanship, which has distm^ished the mintage of other 
countries and other tunes In ancient days, rehgious emblems 
were mmutely depicted on the coins. Figures of gods and 
heroes — ^the symbols of Ecclesiastical polity, of ntes, ceie- 
monies, festivms, and ordinances, were delineated with the best 
artistic skill that the country could boast of Where all these 
pomts |Lre thoroughly and accurately repiesented, it is needless 
to expatiate on the rich fund of information thus supphed, or 
the picture, thus presented to posterity, of the faith, manners, 
modes of thought, arts, and ci\ilization of distant periods and 
nations We cannot follow out this tempting subject, which 
would lead us into too wide a held of discussion But, without 
pausing to particularize all the value of Numismatical science, 
we may exemplify its general utility by a familiar instance, 
drawn from English history 

Suppose that there were no wiitten records of^lmglish histo^ 
ry, and that the only memorials of the past wete the collections 
of coins in the Biitish Museum and other places Let us 
consider how much we should know under these circumstances 
We should begin by obseiving some barbarous coins, bearmg 
British narnc« Thcic would be little difficulty m attributing 
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these to the aboriginal Bntons Next would be found a set of 
medals^ evidentiiy Boman^ connnemorating victories gained at 
places known to be m England The Roman invasion would be 
thus indicated. Then would be seen coins^ denoting the minor 
kingdoms, which composed the Heptarchy The emblem of 
the Cross, which now begins to appear on the coins, would 
point to the introduction of Christianity A senes, distinct 
from the Bntish and the Roman, which, by a companson of 
nomenclature, could be traced to the Saxons, would indicate a 
ioreign invasion Every name in the Saxon dynasties would 
appear The development of Ecclesiastical policy would be 
shew n by coins msenbed to saints, and by medals struck m the 
names of archbishops and bishops Some regal coins of Danish 
mintage, bearing the names of Suein and Cnut, would shadow 
forth the advent of the Danes Then a change would be per- 
ceptible in the names and figures of the coins The most ordi- 
nary acquaintance with Norman alEiiife would enable the Numis- 
matist to identify the figures with the family of the Conqueror 
As the reigns of the se\eral kings were followed out, allusions 
would be found, in the inscriptions, to the Irish acquisitions in 
Henry III ’s reign, and the French conquests under Ldward III 
This latter point would be further elucidated by an interesting 
series of Anglo-Galhc coins, discovered in France * The armo- 
rial heanngs, emblazoned on the coins, would illustrate the 
progress of Feudabsm, and specimens ot Baronial coins 
would show what power w as once claimed and exercised by the 
English aristocrac} f The constantly occurring figure of a 
ship would represent the foundation of our na\al power The 
se\enng of England from the Romanist communion, and the 
investiture of the Sovereign with Ecclesiastical supfcmacy 
in Henry VIII ’s reign, are plainly told by the legends on 
the coins Next we should learn fiom the inscriptions, that 
Scotland had been incorporated with England The civil dis- 
sensions, in Charles I ’s reign, would be indicated by the niedalb 
struck m commemoration of the sieges which distinguished 
the campaigns, and by the currency of coins issued during the 
king’s retirement to Oxford and stamped with the Oxford 
crown. From this time, the date of the coinage begins to be 
engraven The Commonwealth, the Protectorate, and the 
Restoration are all annnounced by the legends on the coins 
The Revolution of 1688 , and the enthronement of foreign 
prmce, would be shewn by the quartering of the arms ol 
Nassau. The corns of the plantations,” bearing such names 

^ \ Nunusmattc ManuiJfl^h^ 3 longc AKcrmaii, t b A 
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as Massachusets, New York, and Baltimore, would mark 
the foundation of our Colonial Empire * In token of our 
growing naval superiority, we should find that ships and nauti- 
cal devices were prominent objects, in what are called the figur- 
ations of the coins After the time of Anne, British coinage 
ceases to be interesting, inasmuch as nothing more was en- 
graven than the name and date of the Sovereign In this 
rapid summary, we have not paused to sketch the national 
progress in arts, dress, manu&ctures, and general civilization, 
evinced by the Numismatic devices But enough has been said 
to shew not only the amount of historical corroboration fur- 
mshed by Numismatical science, but the amount of positive 
knowledge afforded thereby, whether political, economical, or 
chronological The coins alone, if interpreted with skill, 
labour, and learning, would almost give us au outline of the 
leading facts of Enghsh history 

We shall further perceive the value of corns when we come 
to analyse the nature of historical evidence — when, following 
the logical method and rigorous reasoning of such writers as 
Paley, we examine and arrange the grounds of our credence m 
narrated facts A coin indicates certain facts, which, from their 
nature and publicity, could not well have been misrepresented 
and with which those, who stamped the mscnptions, must have 
been particularly acquainted The com has been found, and 
produced under circumstances, which forbid the supposition of 
fraud or collusion , because its meaning was not understood at 
the time, but was only discovered after laborious research 
We will not say that all coins fulfil these conditions, but a vast 
number certainly do And when they are such as we have 
descnli&d, a valuable corroboration is afforded to history, 
and a firm foundation is laid for our historical behef There 
IS, indeed, much truth m the saying, that corns are witnesses 
which cannot lie With the corroborative weight they have 
given to history, they do much to disprove the dogma of ike vir- 
tuoso, who said not read History to me , for that I know to 
be false ” Let any period of history be illustrated by a complete 
senes of corns, the discovery of which has been weU authenticat- 
ed , and most persons would admit that this apophthegm is a 
hbel on knowledge When a number of old corns are suddenly 
exhumed from the cavities of the earth, or the recesses of some 
neglected ruin, we feel, as if a host of co-temporary witnesses 
had risen from the dead 

History has always been considered to have two hand-maids. 


* ^um^maUc Manuni, pp 352-353 
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Chxonoloey and Biogra^y, but we tidak die hm a ^ird, 
namely Kumismatica* MoreoTeTj, if eoa» are iiaefnl as eoUap 
tend testimony, in periods where bistory is foU and expliot, 
how much nmie ns^ol most they be, in periods of whim we 
know notlui^ or htde, and wheare, perm^ that httle serves 
but to convince us of oar ignorance, and to atanulate oar 
cunosity ^ Sndi was the penod to which die lado^Baetma 
corns r^ted mid we distt see, m the seqod, to what ad»nt 
they have ^lightened ns. I%a6, while Nnmismatieal science 
must always be usefol as a bulwark and oo>«^ator of history, 
it may sometunes be mdiqiensable as oiw sim guide, and oar 
sole source knowledge. Its vmdication, dierefore, rests on 
this broad basis, that, if the history of die htiman race is 
interesting, or useful, so are Numismatics, and vice versS Those, 
therefore, who dedare that they denve no Measure or instmo- 
tion from Nnmismatics, mi^t, with nearly equal reason, dis- 
claim all mtoeet in such things as Biography, Ohrouok^, or 
Politics Nnnusinatics does not form an isolated department of 
learning, embracu^ a hunted range pecnbar to itself, and capa- 
ble of bemg studied without reference to any other science. 
Its d iffi culties cannot be mastered by the mm exercise of timte, 
OF by die drat of umnstmcted tdent bat vaned and eztmiaiTe 
learmng must be brought to bear on the subject, and, in propor- 
tion as this may be done, so will the interpretadon of the coins 
be Buecesdhl or otherwise This science, men, so frr from bemg 
intnnsioally doll and mono-ideal, is closely mterwoven widi aU 
these sectioiisof knowledge, which are most useful, most amusing, 
and most generally studied. It has been thought necessary 
to enter, at B(Nne length, mto the general munts of Nomianatiaal 
enquiry, m order that we might, thereby, justify the paro n e ty 
of nobcu^ the results of Indian Numismaties m the diuaaation 
of Afflatic amudSi This subject we shall mtroduce to oar read- 
ers, by a bn^ narrative o£ the singular oncamstances, which 
attended the discovery of the corns, that were to rescue frmn 
obimon the history of Central Asia. 

llie year 1830 was a great epoch in Indian Nomismatics 
Gome, indeed, had been coUected IbefiDre that time by Mesm. 
Tod, Tydmr and others. Bat they had not ^lOvcu of aay 
eqiecial value m an hustoncal or aatiqiianan point of view. 
No (dass Nurauma^sta had wnseuf Some pnv)|te ooiko- 
tionl had been punhased by the GovenuneDt cm the deadi 

* Akm to Uie mideuce of Homimnittfaitt, and of e^isal (or eren greatw) value and 
intere^ m that of moniimeiifei^ wldeb cairlea us hack to an auSquity, Ar beyond 
tbatof aa7hiaiertodi8QovevMeolnB--i^ 

1 Breflbse to AfdM 
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of the Cdketors The Aeiatic Society Calcutta had ihewn 
no promise of the distm^oished part, it was afterwai^ to 
play in the nnrture oi Nnnusmatic^ smenoe. It had a 
SQUitily fiSed cabinet, of which no aceount hid been giT» 
to tim woild.* Even the great samat, James Prfls^, 
who was ahaost to lay down his life for stnence, and to 
weary oat his mlendid ^nlttea in the decyphming of unknown 
Alpmbete^ had not yet learnt to take ui intoest m coins, lb 
the partionlar department of NumumatiGs, which we are no* 
being, still less had been done Some stray coins had been 
pickra up, few and fer between, and had been sent to Europe, 
merely to serve as mexphcahle enigmas and to ezmreiae inge- 
nmty Bnt the winter of knowledge was now passing away 
and a nch harvest season was at hand. 

In the centre of the Smd-Saugor Doab, bounded by the 
Indus and the Jhelum, and half way between Jhelum and 
Attock, ihme was a nll^ named Manikyala. Near this village, 
which was distinguished for its mural and sqmlobral remains, 
there arose a peaked comcal structure, whidh the natives called 
a tope, or sthupa In 1831, M. Ventura, the well known Ge- 
neral in Bnnjit ^g’s army, happened to be encamped here 
with a small force. Having nothing better to do, he occupied 
his leisure by excavating me tope f The cap of the cupda 
was opened, and layer after layer of masonry was rmnoved. 
Here and Aere, between tiie interstices of we stone, oom% 
chiefly of copper, were found. After the perforations had been 
earned to a depth of nearly seventy feet, a copper box was 
discovered beneath a hu^ emb of quamed stone. It was filled 
with liquid, and contamed a golden cyluder and silvmr disc. 
Withm it and around it, were found about sixty oopper ooms. 
With the utmost liberality, the Gmieial daced ms new found 
treasures at the disposal m die Amatic Soaety and its Secre- 
tary Mr J Pnnsep. The ooms were asoertamed to belong to 
the clasBjsmce well-knownas the Indo-Scythian At the some 
time, it was ol^erved by M. Ventura’s conmamont at Man^j^da, 
diat die mund, m the neighbourhood of the prmmpal emfice, 
was stuemed with smaller topes. Some fifteen <n these were ex- 
cavated M Court, one of the officers servii^ under Ventma. 
grades jndo-Sc 3 rthic corns, there were dt^ up seven Bemwn 
specimens — one of them bore tiiesupersotiptioiiof JuhnsCeaar, 
another of Mark Antony Such are the wanderings of a omn t 

But we must now fldlow the movments of another la- 


* FrofMMr Wil«oii.hoirever, pnUUMd aa aocoiiBt stdweqiwnily fai Jfi31 
t TUeAnouAntifiiaiuilranntoftlM iJistteSo^tyiMuwiii 
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bourer m the field of wneiH^ The exkteiMse of t(^ee m 
Kabul had been obserred bf Mr Moorcroft in 1820, when 
settmg out on his ill-&ted joum^ toward Samarkand These 
observatKHis were confirmed by Lieut BumeB, when on 
hi8 mission to Bokhara, m 1832 Bunlig the year 1834, 
Mr Charles Masson, an individual residing in Affghanistan, 
resolTed to examine a senes of topes, whidi he hsd seen m 
the ne^hbourhood of Jehdabad. For this purpose, he asso- 
j ciated huraelf with a Dr Hmugberger, a medical ofScer m the 
'{ service of Bnnjit Smg 

These topes {woved to be not only Numuonatio repositories, 
but also rehgiods edifices. Now, if it could be detennmed to 
what sect mey belonged — ^tiben this fiict would help to shew 
what was the State-rehgion of those kingdoms to which the 
corns m^ht be attnbutiuble This led to an mterestmg com- 
parison of these structures with kmdred edifices m me ex- 
treme south of the Pemnsula and in Ceylon And, as the 
object of this comparison much concerns the ethnological and 
pohticid questions about to be discussed, we shall devote a short 
space to a consideration of the meaning and nature of these 
topes.* 

About fifty topes were discovered at Hidda, Darunta, 
and Chahar B^h Those locahties are in the vicinity 
of Jelalahad They were massive structures, rangmg &om 
70 to 150 feet in height, and from 100 to 200 feet in 
circamference They consisted of a basement, or pedestal, 
supportmg a square tower, which was surmounted by a corn- 
eal topb Ihere was generally a flight of steps, leadmg up 
to the basmnmit, and &cuig the East. There were also simter'* 
raneous passages condnetmg from the surface of the ground 
to the foundations, and, in the vulgar unagination, filled with 
hidden treasnres. The building, generally, stood on an emi- 
nence, overhanging a tavme, or water-conrse The presence of 
running water was indispensable , and, where not fhrm^ed by 
nature, fresh and gashing from among the neigbbounng rocks, 
it was sapjdied by means of beoutifrilfy constructed aqueducta 
Though oftener separate, the topes were smnetimes clustered 
together m a plain, as at Chahar BagL Near to eve^ tope 
there was found an attendant tumulus, wludi seemed a kind of 
satelhte to the mam structure The topes were not destitute of 
ornament The superstructure, which rose above theJbasement, 
was generally encircled by a belt of monldiims, formed of bluish 
slate stone, which stood out m strong relief against the white 


* VUe Memoir on tbe Topes of Aifg^snistaii, by C Masson 
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pamted stur&ce The interior was solid, with the escqption of 
one small chamber ^ the centre Within tins holjbw were 
generally found coins, and a metal chest containing rehc& But 
both stones and relics were often scattered among the quamed 
stones, and even throughout the foundation below the surface of 
the ground. The rehcs were images, vases, instruments, cy* 
linders, bits of bone, and ashes. Wherever the bones and ashes 
were plentiful, the oilier relics were scanty The tumuli always 
contained bones, skulls, and ashes, but seldom anythu^ dse 
Near many of the topes, there were carefully excavated caves 
with niches, doubtless, meant to contam idob The rehcs were 
seldom stamped with any distmct religious symbols. But one 
earthen-ware seal bore a Pah inscription, which was subsequent- 
ly ascertained to be a formula of Buddhistic invocation. And 
on one of the vases was engraven the figure of Gautama, 
preaching to a Buddhist nun The coins belong prmcipally 
to the Scythian kings of India , some to the Sassanian dynasty , 
and a few to the Boman Emperors of the East, — showmg how ^ 
extensive the commerce of IJpper India must once have been 
The first step m the investigation was to compare the Affghan 
topes with those observed m other places. One tope had been 
examined near Benares , some near Guntur , some near Bhilsa , 
a great number m Ceylon, of gigantic size and finished archi- 
tecture, and accompanied by caves and tumuli, there called Dah- 
gopas , and also a magnificent specimen at Ban^n It was 
seen that the A%han topes corresponded exactly with specimens 
existing among a people still Buddhist, and which bore unmis- 
takable marks of Buddhist ongin. This is quite enough to show 
what sect raised the buildings under consideration, especially as 
no 8e(^, besides the Buddhists, ever claimed them * And we have 
just seen that some of the relics offer mtemal evidence to the 
same effect Assuming then these topes to be Buddhist, what 
was their purpose ^ Now there can be no doubt as to the pur- 
pose of the Ceylon topes, caves, and tumuli. The tope was the 
supposed bunal place of one of the saintly Gautamas , the tu- 
muli, or dahgopas, were the tombs of the saint's disciples , the 
caves were the shnnes of his pnests. It is surely, then, most 
reasonable to refer the Affghan topes to the same objectf 
We suppose then that the topes ^ ere intended to veil the 
sacred remains of the Gautamas. There will be httle difficuL* 
ty in jSxing their date. They were, probably, not prior to our 
asra for they contain coins of princes, who are known to have 


* The Hiudus, however, used to venerate them 
t See Professor VTdsons summing up Of the evidence 
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reined at, or after, that penod. Those, whidi coatamed «nm 
of EjsdpluseB and ^neihes (who wiU he hereafiter aieatuHied)^ 
could not well have been earW than the first and seoctod een- 
tunes, nor thos^ which ctmtain Saaaawian coins, earlier thui the 
fourth. Not on the ofiier hand, could tiiey have been hiter 
than the ei^th century, when the followers oi the projhet be- 
gan to vex the unbdieyets in Kabul and A%hanistan. It will 
, be seen, subseqnently, that the Indo-Scythian dynasty, whose 
! corns are found in the tapm, reigned from the first to the third 
' century of onr era. The discoveir of the t<^)e8 m A%hanis- 
tan would certainly diow that Buddhism had prevailed during 
that penod in tr^ r^pon. It would ako ^ove, that the 
Indo-Bcythian pnnees enoonraged Buddhism. This is confirm- 
ed by the fact, that Buddhist emblems appear on their coins. 
The few Boman medals may have been deposited in the bnild- 
mgs, because, not being imaerstood — omne ynotum pro magnifi- 
CO — they were looked upon as mysterious rantiea But such 
could not have been the case with the Sassanian coins, whidi, 
of course, bore emblems of Mithraism, or the worshi|> the 
elements. But what could Mithraism have to do with Bud- 
dhism? It could not be answered that its real purp^ 
was unknown, as m the case of the Boman coins. For 
the Sassanian pnnees were, at that tune, most notorious 
tfarouj^oat Asia. As the religious and pohtical reformers of 
the Persian onpire, and as zealous propagandists, they had 
made their name umversaUy dreaded What then was meant 
W this admission of Mitl^c coins mto Buddhist temples? 
The coins ezplam this. In aU the coinage of the Indo-SOTthian 
j kingdcun, th^ is a palpable admixture Mithraic, Buddhist, 
7 and Brahmanical emblems. It is clear, thOTefOTe, that th^Indo- 
i' Scythians mteonized all three forms of fiuth What wondm 
th^ that me religious edifices, cons^cted at that tune, should 
be decked with heterc^mieous ^mbds? Such are the cundus 
cross rays of light, which the different departments of discovery 
throw up<m eadi other And, indeed, the concatenation of cur- 
cninstances, attending these curious monuments, is wonderfuL 
Who would have thoii^t, tint, m the N orth India, there wo^d 
be discovered Buddhist bnikb^, containing coins of Scythmn 
kinn wiffi the names written in Greek letters, and with titles, 
paray Greek, partly Feraan, partly Luhan— ot that rude inuta- 
tumsof the Greek Hercules and the Greek Yictoryf.on Scythian 
coins, should be found in the same casket with emus, dUo Scy- 
I thian, but blendmg the emUems of Mithm, of Siva, and of 
I Bttd^, and yet ezmbitmg Greek insonptions? What can be a 
greater conglomeration than these th^s, oi which we |ure 
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about to unMd the uamtiTe ? And yet acd a mere co^^ome- 
ratiOB , — as enquixr proceeds, order is educed out m tida 
seeming cimfoaon. This meebng of all rdigMms on the neuhnd || 
ground of India was not fortnitous, but the result, as we duMjl 
see presently, of r^ular and mtdligible mutatuHis m systanr^'' 
governments, and races. 

From this digreswon, we must revert to the advancu^ course 
of discovery We have seen how General Yentura and Mr 
Masson diimvered Indo-Scythic coins, under dreiimstaaces, 
wbch materially aided the pn^ress of research. We have yet 
to see how Mr Masson dismterred a senes of coins, which lUus- 
trated the history of the Ghrasco-Bactnans, the pr^ecessors o£ 
the Indo-Sc^thiaiis. 

About twenty miles east of the modmm mly of Kabul, there | 
IS a level piece of table land, extending over siz square mdes, ( 
called the plam of Beghram. The siu&oe was strewed wtA ' 
fragments of pottery, metals, and sculpture. Here and Acre 
arose sohtary mounds of stcme and bnck, which seemed to indi- 
cate the remams of human habitations. The happy sitoation 
of this plain at a spot where nvers meet, and where the mam 
roads and mountam passes converge from all the four quarters, 
and the mterestmg vestiges visible on the sor&ce of the ground — 
all this would oxm shew, even to the casual observer, that hoe 
had once existed a great captaL In modem tunes the pfaun 
had become a sheep pasture A vague avance mduoed the 
shepherds to scratch up tiie soil m seardi of treasure. Soon 
they found seals, nngs, bits of metal, and corns in vast quanti- 
ties. The coins, whim were principally copper, they would hawk 
about the city of Kabul As these " treasure troves” became 
fr equfut, the trade began to thnve. And soon the mintHnastera 
and coppmHBmiths of tm city would renur to the great plain, vint 
the tmts of the shepherds, and purchase the oome weidit. 
It was estimated, that about thirty thousand coins a yearused to 
be procured m this manner, and melted down. And thus wore 
consigned to mdiscnminate destrachon, mynads of coins, wM<& 
the greatest academicians m Europe would have honour^ with 
a place m them cabmets, and wl^ might have told us move 
about Cenfral Asia than all die histones that ever were wnttmi ! 
At last, m July 1833, Mr B^bsson, being engaged m »*iwiiw>g 
for the site of one, among the many Aiexaurnias founded by 
Alexander die Great, lu^iened to visit due pUun. He find 
met with eighty corns. These specunens appeanng to be valu- 
able, he prosecuted the search, until he had amas^ i^war& of 
thirty thousand coins, dt whu^ the greater part were copper, 

s 
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and the renuunder stiver and gold. Fnan this odlleotioii wrae 
evolved the annals of and tiie history Greek 

connecboD with the East. 

The Aentie Soaety’s Journal was the oigan through wbch 
these rendts vrere annonnoed to the puUio. Mr Masson hiio- 
eelf oontnbuted a great maiqr papers. Bat the most ebborate 
analyos vros made ny James Pniis^* A gres$ difficulty arose 
at the outseh^ Hie inscoiptHnialW ffie obverse of the medal 
were Greek, but, tm the reverse, an unknown character pre- 
sented itsdf Hie first object then was to dec^her this 
character Ma Masson had pointed out some Pemevi ogns, 
which had been found to staiM for certam Greek nampa. « It 
struck me,” writer Mr Pnnsep, “ that if the genume Greek 
‘ names were foitldnlly mqnessed in the unknown character, a 

< due through them might be formed to uniavd the value ai a 

< portion of the alphabet, whidi might, in its turn, be applied to 
' the translated epithets, and thus leM to a knowledge of the lan- 
* guage en^doyem” This plan was followed out with infimte la- 
bour and slw, and met with complete success. This most arduous 
and valuable service to science was the last, which he lived to 
perfonn.t The mterest, attaching to these discoveries, was not 
confined to India. The news spread to Europe, and raised a 
sensation ra the acadeimc circles of London, Pans, Vienna, Got- 
tmgw and Bonn. The first great scholar, who took iq> the 
subject, was M Baoul Bodiette He was followed m his own 
country M. Jacquet, and m Germany by the Grotefends, 
Mhller, am Arseth. Hie Journal des Savons, the Journal 
Astahque, the Vienna Jakr-bucher, the Gottingen Anzeigm, and 
the Numismatic Journal of London, all vied with the Calcutta 
Journal in dmsmninatmg the restdts of Mr Massop^ dis- 
covenes and Mr Prmsep’s mterpretatums. For some tune, 
England did less than the other two great European nations, to 
UazonabroadtheesploitsofhergiftedsoiiBin we East. Bat at 
length, in 1841, the appearance m the handsome work, of which 
the title 18 prefixed to tins article, redeemed the character of the 
mother country The cddmty of Professor Wilson’s name in 
the woiM of Eastern litarature, and his long and wtimate asso- 
ciation with hb- James Pnnsep m the Aaiatio Society, give 
bis wiMrk a peculiar valneu And tim Court of Directors have 
evinced the mterest they take in this sidgect, by bestowing 
on the pidihcatioa their pecuniary aid and their mfluentiM 

* FiUe Jonmal of AfUUe Society, Vote I— VII,;aNtM. 
t The Arianle alphabet te gtvta fa Vrot mor Wihoa « work 
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patrona^ * At h«td of the present artade we have pfaeed 
thtt w(^ as bemg the most complete and Indd expoatmo of 
the whole subject, oesidesj beu^ embelluhed wiib a sreat variety 
of beautiM plates. With it we have assocaated a leamed 
dissertation by Professor Lassmi, on the history derived fitnn 
the Bactnaa and Scylbian comaOe. We have also added a 
small but usefdl volume, by ])& xhoby Pnns^, m which the 
penend results of the Kuialhaatic discoveries are unfolded 
m a brief and popular form. Besides its mtnnaio mmnt, this 
work pomesses an additional interest from having been com- 
posed with matenals left by James Pnnsep at his decease, and 
from having been wntten by his brother 

It has been already mtimated that these duscovenes relate to 
the mediaeval history of Ghrecian Bactna. But before treating 
of this history, it is necessary that we shoi^ fix, wifti geo- 
graphical precision, the linuts of this somewhat nndemied 
. country Bactna, as understood by the Greeks, was nearly com- 
cident with Anana, or Cmitral Asia. Its northern boundary 
was the Jaxartes , its southern the Indian Ocean. The eastern 
boundary was formed partly by the Indus, and partly by a hne 
' drawn northwards from the sources of that nver The 
western frontier might be descnbed by a hne drawn from the 
south eastern comer of the Aral laxe to the Caspum sea 
and thence southward. The vast square tract thus marked 
off was divided into two halves by the Caucasian cha]ii,the 
upper half being agam subdivided by the Oxus. Above the 
great range of mountains are the Steppes of Tartary , below 
them IS we desert of Gedrosia. Such was the country, whudi 
the Macedonians styled the provmce of Bactna. 

Thee ancient history of this country is wdl known, as tiie 
birdi {dace of some of the oldest languages and rehgums in 
the worid. It was in pnnusval tunes a fiivoured land of frlde 
and of song, and could boast of such namesas Zohak, Nmu8,aiid 
Semiramis. It formed a pmrtKm of the Assyrian and Median 
empires, and was eventually the scene of Ma^onian tnumphs. 
Its modmn history is not less interesting, from the rise of th» 
new Persian empire, the foundation and extension <ff Isfaun- 
ism, the sudden erection and destraction of barbano king- 
doms and the marvellous carems of Jenghiz, Tunfir, and Baber, 
Its commercial importance had been considerable frcnn tim 
earhest iwes, and was greater still in later lames, when it was 
traversed by the routes, through which the products of Ike 

* No bookseller could have affbrded to publish the work with its uresent stvle 
and fillip The Court pubhshod it at their owa expense The bulk of the edlUon 
they presented to Mr msson smother 
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diaiactenstac. In the inacriptaoBB, the eacred Dhmda of AdienB 
had Its place, as well as the kmgs of Laoedsnaon, or of Macedcm. 
If a city einojed its own laws, tt woidd assume the title a£ 
tonomos u a nawd power, that of Nanarohidos , if a guacdmn 
of any great teumle, tiiat ci liTeokoros, — end so on.* Hioae 
states, that were bound together by treabea of amity, recorded 
the &ct <m the coins either by a ^ecud insonption, car by the 
symbol of jomed hands. There was scaccdy a pabbc offi^ of 
note or rank, in any state, tlmt was not dmiotoi by coma. The 
Arohons, the Ephon, the Amphictyons, the ministers of tlie 
games, festivals and mystenes, are all represented. With r^atd 
to colonial comage, the Syracusan medallions are glorious mr 
stances of the high art attamed in the distimt dependencies of 
Greece. The geographical position of the states was also gene- 
rally defined If a city was at the foot of a mountam, or on the 

sea shore, the curcumstance would be stated on the coinat lothe 

same way, there are few Grecian mers of anv importance, whudi 
were not nameA But, as the Greek coins had been the mate, 
though eloquent, witnesses of tiieir country’s glory, in her palmy 
days, so also they became, in tune, the sad records of her degene- 
racy and semhty They represented the deified Bomd, and tiie 
Senate personified as a divmity and they shewed, in the 
pompous titles bestowed on the Emperors, bow conquered Greece 
could stoop to onental flattery Such was the coini^ that Almi- 
ander the Great was to carry m his yictormus tr^ to Egypt, 
Syna, Persia, Bactna and India * The Macedonian mmti^e 
turned out specimens, that may be dassed with the best efforts 
of Gbeek art , and Philip of Macedon bved in the penod, when 
Greek coinage reached its dimaz. The coins of Macedon pre- 
serreibtiieir celebnty even m die dark ages, and served as 
models to brnbarous natioiis. It is supposed, that the first 
rude coins of ancient Bntam were stnuA m imitation of Mace- 
doman specimens, that were current all over Europe.t bo, 
how boundless must have been the influence of Macedon* 
Alexander’s successors taught the art of medallography to the 
Scythians, who earned it across Central Asia mto ue heart <ff 
India, and coins of Macedonia Proper found their way to the 
northern wilds of Bntam, the ** Ultima Thule” of the then known 
world The chief divimhes, figured by die Macedonian artuds, 
were ApoUo, Mmerva, and Hercules. We shall find these cihi- 
standy re-issumg from the Bactnan nuntage we shall see 

* Vide Ahermm^t Nwmmahe MamuUt pp 25-^ 

'^YideAhemantNumiimaheMcmuaitP^ 
t iVkmumattc itfamMl, p 311 
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With what fidelity the Greeks in Central Asia preserved, m their 
coinage, the style of the parent state, both as to design and 
execution , and we shall further obser\ e how Grecian ideas were 
reproduced, modified, and gradually barbarized, as they passed 
away from the Greeks, and were adopted by Scythian dy-> 
nasties 

We shall now touch on the history derived from the Greek 
i coins of Bactna, On the death of Alexander, this province, 
esteemed one of the wealthiest in the empire, fell to we share 
of the Seleucidss, and was placed under the control of a local 
Governor But tlus viceroy soon raised the standard of rebellion 
Antiochus marched against the rebels , formed an alliance 
with Chandragupta, the monarch of upper India (called Sandra- 
cottas by the Greeks), and ceded to him several districts of 
Lower ]^ctna — ^that is part of the country lying south of the 
Caucasian range, and on either side the Indus But the bonds, 
which held together the world-wide empire of Macedonia, soon 
began to loosen , and the Bactnan governors, though shorn of 
half their dominions, took advantage of the general confu- 
sion to declare themselves independent ^ The kingdom thus 
created, embraced Bactna Proper, that is the countries north 
of the great mountain^, and some of the countries to the south 
Eastwards were the Paropaimsian dominions of the Indinn 
monarchs — a Ime of kings ennobled by such names as Chandra 
Gupta, Asdka, and Subhdgas^na Their policy was to profit by 
the dissensions, which tore the Macedonian ^empire, and to side 
with whichever party had the upper hand. In this way, 
by helping Antiochus against the rebel Greeks of Bactna, 
they h^ regained a part of the Paropamisus. To the north 
were the Scythian hordes, at present tolerably quiet, but 
containing in themselves the elements of stnfe and destruc- 
tion, which should one day burst upon Central Asia On 
the west lay the formidable and aggressive kingdom of Parthia * 
The Parthian Arsacidsa were onginally Syrian subjects 
Thirstmg for independence, they revolted again and again 
The first Bactnan pnnee purchased indemmty for Ins rebel- 
lion, by aiding the Seleucidse against his fellow rebels of 
Parthia. 

The second Bactnan pnnee reversed this policy , made 
common cause with the Parthians, and helped to establish 
the throne of the Arsacidsc He little thought that the pawer, 
he thus raised, would one day be to his house the deadliest of 
Such were the circumstances and such the neighbours, 

* Sec Mr H T Pnii6cpB account of the Parthuin touui m Iht catmiet ot tUc 
East IiwJu House, prcscutcd bv Sir H tUock 
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With which the two first kinss of Bactria^ both named Diodotus 
(Theodotus ^ ), found themsSves surrounded The thirds named 
Euthydemus, had to brave the vengeance of Antiochus^ who 
strove to win back his lost dominions in Central Asia. The 
Seleucidse defeated the Bactnans m a pitched battle^ and again 
formed an alliance with the Indians^ under king Subh^ga^na> 
to whom were ceded all the remaming Bactnan provinces, 
south of the Caucasus. But Antiochus spared the kingdom 
of Bactna Proper, because he thought it would serve as a 
convement bamer against Nomad irruptions 

The next Bactrian prince, named Demetrius, grieved at 
the loss of these southern Provmces, and sorely pressed in 
Bactna Proper by an aspirant named Eukratides, deter* 
mined to re-conquer the Parapomisus, and to found there 
a kingdom for himself, where he might reign secure from 
his rival But while he pushed his victonous arms towards 
the south, Eukratides pursued him from the North. Ha\- 
ing first seized upon Bactna Proper, Eukratides possessed 
himself of Demctnus’s Indian conquests, and agam extend- 
ed the Grrseco-Bactnan donunion to the banks of the In- 
dus He had now reached the limit of Bactrian power, and 
was the sole ruler of Aiiana. But the close of his reign was 
harassed by aggressions from the Parthians and the Scythians , 
and he was at last murdered by his own son Hehokles.* Be- 
fore, however, we chronicle the pamcide’s reign, we must pause 
to note some internal changes that were m progress. 

Hitherto the devices and inscriptions of the Bactrian coin- 
age had been executed m a pure style of Greek art The 
figures of the divinities were tastefully engraven The em- 
blems ^sociated with the mom figure, me helmet, fillet, spear, 
tnpod, bow chlamys, aegis, the Herculean club and hon-skm, 
were aU strictly cla^ic^ ITie inscriptions were m pohshed 
Greek, with the characters distinctly wrought But, m the 
reign of Eukratides, a square copper coinage issued from the 
Bactrian mints, with bilingual inscriptions. On the obverse 
of the com, the legend would be m Greek , on the reverse, in 
a language and characters, designated by some as Ananian, by 
others as Kabulian The task of decyphermg and interpreting 
the words of this language was chiefly performed by James 
Pnnsep The language was at first supposed to be Zend , but 
was eventually shewn to be Praknt, a rude and colloquial 
iomi of the language, so well known as Sanskrit It there- 

* It has been donbteil wliethcr Heliokles, the pirnoide, is tht Heliokles oi the 
oouib lu this place wc ha\e followed Pioftbsoi W ilsou 
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^ fore belonged to the Indian familj But the characters were 
evidently not Indian^ being written from right to left. They 
seemed to belong to the Semitic class^ which include the 
alphabets of the Phoemcian Hebrew, and a form of the 
Pehlevi, nearly aUied to these which had a local currency m 
Western Persia. The precise locahty of this language could 
hardly be Bactna Proper , otherwise, traces of it would have 
been found m the purely Bactnan corns From these premises, 
it was inferred with tolerable certamty, that the dialect belong- 
ed to the people, who dwelt west of the Indus, and south of 
the Hindu Kush — a race partly Indian, and partly Semitic 
Such being the language, which the Bactrian pnnces now 
adopted on their coinage, it is clear that, ftom this date, namely 
the re-conquest of Lower Bactria by Demetrius andEukratides, 
the Greek colonists began to cast their ideas in an oriental 
mould, and to domesticate themselves in their Indian possessions , 
to conciliate and naturahze their Indian subjects , and to fuse to- 
gether the Western and Eastern elements ot the body politic. It 
will be found also that the fimsh of Grecian art in the coinage 
begins to declme We shall miss the dignity of the Minerva, 
the beauty of the Apollo with the rays of glory round his 
head, the majestjr of the thundering Jove, the massive strength 
of the club-bearmg Hercules, the god-bke energy of the charg- 
ing Dioscuri, and the airy gracefulness of the wmged Victory 
All this must now gradually give place to ruder devices The 
elephant’s head will occur more fxequently than heretofore, and 
the Indian bull will figure on the coins In short, the exclu- 
sive idiosyncracy of Grecian coinage will begin to pass away 
We return to Hehokles,the last monarch, who ruled from the 
Jaxartes to the Indus At this time the destmies of Parthia 
were swayed by Mithndates the Great Arsacidan aggression, 
commenc^ during the reign of Eukratides, was perseverinply 
contmued now The western districts of Bactna having 
been forcibly annexed to Parthia, and the central provmces 
severely haxassed, the arms of the mvader were carried even 
into the Indian provmces. Some ancient historians, indeed, have 
included India among the Mithndatic conquests. But Numis- 
matic enquiry would seem to shew that the Parthians did not, 
at this penod, gam any permanent footing south of the Hindu 
Kush , though subsequently they formed some minor principa- 
lities m that quarter As re^ms the present period^the corns 
reveal the names of as many kings, not Parthian, as could have 
reigned withm the ascertained interval of time Even pro- 
fessor Lassen, who attnbutes to the Parthians, instead of to 
the Sej thians, the subversion of the Grscco-Bactrian kingdom. 
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admits that these Parthians did not establish any dominion 
in India, or the Paropamisus At all events these Parthian in- 
vasions, combined with constant attacks from the Scythians, 
made the Bactnan empire totter to its fall Its centr^ization 
being thus broken up, the several provinces became separate, and 
ranged themselves under distinct sovereigns 

The coins would shew that, between this date, viz, 155 
B C and the penod of the great Scythian invasion, se- 
veral synchronous dynasties of Greek origin reigned m dif- 
ferent parts of Bactna. Hitherto, assistance has been derived 
from classical authorities in the composition of a consecutive 
history But the corns are henceforth almost our sole 
guides in tracing the fortunes of these scattered dynas- 
ties Even in the foregoing narrative, although the names, 
engraven on the coins, had (many of them) been previously 
known to fame yet the succession both of persons and events 
has principally been determined by Numismatic evidence The 
sovereigns of one family fortunately adopted a coinage, which, 
though it differed in details, yet agreed in style The model- 
ling of the portraiture, the emblematical devices, the dress, and 
the figuration of the tutelary deity, generally corresponded , just 
as in modem times, the armonal bearings among the members 
of the same family correspond. In the bnef and event- 
ful period, which intervened betiveen the death of He- 
liokles and the Scythian invasion, similarity in Numismatic 
blazonry furnishes valuable data, by which the members of the 
same dynasty may be grouped together Identity or similarity 
in Monograms may also supply means of distinction The 
Monogram is a mark or symbol, introduced on the field of the 
com. ©Whatever its particular sigmfication may be, its value re- 
mains the same for purposes of identification The Bactnan 
Monograms have always been supposed to be something more 
than mere devices. Many efforts have been made to discover 
their import without any decisive success Thev have been van- 
ously considered, as referring to places, to person, and to dates 
But it 18 now generally admitted, that dates are not symbolized 
by them. From many of them, Captain Cunningham has, with 
great ingenuity, deduced the forms of letters — which letters he 
believes to be the initials in the names of vanous cities and 
places of mintage , and thus he gathers a mass of collateral infor- 
mation, as to the domimons which belonged to the several 
dynasties As yet, however, this interesting path of enquiry 
has not been thoroughly explored.* Such then are the means, 

* it M no new &ct m Numunnatica, that Exergoal abbreviations, which differ but 
little from Monograms, and also devices, have been employed to m^ the places of 

T 
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which the coins have afforded ns of distingiushii^g the different 
dynasties in a penod, where history is silent 

The names of eighteen kings have been classified under five 
dynasties. The first four were anterior to the Scythian in- 
vasion The fifth was, probably^ founded about the same 
time with that catastrophe, and certainly survived it. Of the 
four dynasties first named, two existed m upper, and two in 
lower, feactna. Of the ti\ o southern dynasties, one was founded 
by the descendants of Demetrius. It will be remembered, that 
this prince, flying from Eukratides in Bactria, raised his 
standard in the Paropamisus Although Eukratides overran 
this territory also, yet, after his death, Lysias, the son or 
descendant of Demetrius, regained this portion of the patn- 
monv His coins resemble those of his predecessor in confi- 
guration, but differ matenally from them in language De- 
metrius’s comage was purely Greek In Lysias’s coinage, the 
inscriptions are partly in the language of Anana The former 
was essentially a Bactnan prince, though, towards the close of 
his career, he aimed at Indian so\ereignty The latter was 
a Greek sovereign, reigning over an Indo-Semitic people, whose 
language he adopted in his Numismatic superscriptions. Hence 
the diversity m the coinage of two kindred sovereigns After 
Lysias, Professor Wilson places a king named Amyntas and 
a queer named Agathokleia, whose husband has since been 
ascertained to have home the name of Strato The imagery 
of the corns would certainly seem to connect these persons with 
the Demetnan family Bejond this, howe\cr, there is little in- 
formation regarding them 

Another kingdom was founded by a pnnee, named Agathokles, 
in the provinces adjacent to the Indus * The exact ^te of 
this event is as yet a disputed point. The coins of this king 
and of his successor Pantaleon are remarkable, as exhibiting, 
in some degree, the concurrence of Grecian and Asiatic ima- 
gery The inscriptions are bilingual But the Prakrit words 
are written, not in the Semitic characters of Anana, but m 
the Pall letters of India. The divinity on the coins is Bacchus. 
An Indian mintage might possibly be thus devoted More- 
over, It IS known, that the vine flourished in the mountainous 

mintaj^e The Greeks used to represent the soverei^ cities, which issued the coins, 
by the mitial letters of the names and the Romans represented their places of 
comage m the same manner The British kings used to adopt fanciful devices for 
t JB purpose The devices, however, are so arbitrary, and in such great variety, that, 
without explanatory lufonoation, no consistent theory or interpretation could be 
based on them Consult Akerman on this point. 

♦ The position of this kmg has been much disputed he has been assiffned to several 
ourerent dynasties Wc ha^e again followed Piofcssoi W ilson 
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remons of that quarter and some relics have been discovered^ 
wmch shew, that the worship of the Grecian Bacchus t»vas 
popular among the mountaineers^ or it may have been that the 
Greek rulers mtroduced the orgies of their favounte God 
at the vintage seasons. There is also on the coins a figure of 
Jupiter5 holding a three*headed Artemis, who bears a torch m 
either hand In this device, M Baoul Bochette has discerned 
the mfluence of Ananian Mithraism on Grecian mythology 
In connection with this idea, we observe a somewhat elaborate 
female figure, dressed m the Persian, rather than m the Indian, 
style This kingdom was short-lived It was subverted by the 
still more interesting dynasty of Menander, which we shall 
advert to presently 

Of the two northern dynasties, one followed Hehokles in di- 
rect succession It comprises the names of only two kings, 
Antalkides and Archebius The imagery on their coins would 
seem to shew that they sprung from the stock of Heliokles. 
They probably reigned in Bactria Proper, and in the upper 
part of Arachosia, or the country l^ing immediately below 
the Caucasian range * The other dynasty consisted of Anti- 
machus and Philoxenus The deuces on their coins shew 
them to have been distmct from the other Bactnan dynasties, 
and, perhaps, to have imitated the design of the Syrian mintage 
Their precise locahty has been a matter of much dilute 
The figure of Neptune holding a palm branch, and the device 
of the Indian bull, have been considered to mdicate a naval 
victory gamed in the southern seas, towards the mouths of 
the Indu&t No Numismatic specimens, however, have been 
discovered in those regions, which confirm this view Indeed, 
the coins of this dynasty have been mvanably found in more 
northern localities Besides, there were so many other principa- 
lities, unquestionably founded in this quarter, that it is difficult 
to find space, or time, wherein to place an additional dynasty 
We have followed Professor Wikon in locating them m a tract 
immediately above the Hazarah hills from which post it may be 
presumed that they made a last stand against the Scythians* 

The long threatened destruction at length arrived. Down 
poured the Scythian Sakas from the wil<k of Siberia. The 
napless empire of Bactria, dismembered by internal strife and 
haiasaed by its old enemies the Parthians, fell an easy prey to 

* Sach IS Professor Lassen’s opinion Professor Wilson does not bring them be* 
low the mooDtams 

t The rare occurrence of this figure of Neptune renders it difficult to form a de- 
cided opinion Professor Lassen, being unable to account for Uie fiust of a navid 
victory ui the south, has coigectured ttui the scene of contest was the Lacus Hnmgw- 
nus, or Aral Lake 
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the barbarians in 127 B C The political ascendancy of 
Greece, which had long been waning north of the great moun- 
tains, now set for ever The Sakas carried everytlung before 
them, till they reached the Caucasus, where, for the present, 
th^ rested, content with their triumphs* 

We have only now to follow the fortunes of the last remnant 
of Grseco-Bactnan power in the south-eastern extremity of 
the empire For some years, previous to the great Scythian 
inroad, a prmce, named Menander, had been overthrowing the 
petty prmcipalities, which had risen on the rums of the Bactrian 
empire, and had consolidated a kingdom in Kabul and in the 
provinces east of the Indus It is supposed, with much rea- 
son, that he held the upper Doab of the Ganges and Jumna, 
and may have even penetrated much further, both southward 
and eastward He might have shared the &te, which befel his 
countrymen north of the Caucasus , but the torrent of Scythian 
invasion was arrested, probably, by the Parthians And thus, 
perhaps, the very nation, whose implacable rivalry had made 
the Bactnan empire defenceless against its barbarous foes, was 
instrumental in preserving the oftslioot, which had established 
itself m the Paropanusus. So the branch continued to live 
after the parent trunk had been cut away Many coins of 
Menander have been dug up m various parts of the North 
Western Provinces and this, coupled with the statements of 
classical authors,* would go far to bhew that his kingdom extend- 
ed to this neighbourhood Up to the first century of our sera his 
corns were current in Guzerat , and there is little doubt, that he 
held the Indus provinces down to the sea. The vanous atti- 
tudes of mortal combat, m which the coins represent this prmce, 
would shew the many struggles and difficulties by wmch he 
attained his regal state But, when once seated on the throne, 
he diffused national wesdth and contentment and tradition has 
handed down, that eight cities contended for the honour of con- 
ferring the ntes of sepulture on his remains. To his successor 
have been attributed the names of Apollodotus, Diomedes, and 
Hermmas. But as to the position of the first two names, both 
m respect of time and place, senous doubts may be entertained 
and It IS not improbable that they belonged to some of the 
earher Bactnan dynasties. In the coinage of this dynasty, the 
devices are for the most part purely classical, interspersed oc- 
casionally with figures of the bull and the elephant The 
regal titles and the representations of the tutelary divinities 
are, many of them, borrowed from the Syrian mintage of the 

♦ They assert that he passed Ute river Isamus This river has been supposed by 
some to mean the Jumna M^jor Cuimmghan bolds tiiat it is the £esun 
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Seleucidae But the coins of the last king Hermseus exhibit 
tokens of decline The figures, human and divine, the emblems 
and the letters, become barbarized both m design and execution. 
And thus the coins begin to tell, in silent, but intelligible, Ian* 
guage, that Scythian influence had reached the last stronghold 
of Bactnan independence, and that the traces of the Macedonian 
policy in Asia were fast fading away — to be lost for ever The 
dynasty of Menander became extinct about 50 B C But 
before we describe the collision of the Scythians with the races 
of upper India, we shall pause to take leave of political Hel- 
lenism in Asia 

The Greeks had now ruled for 200 years in the very heart of 
Asia — and to every thinking mind will be suggested the ques- 
tion, what influence had the Greeks on the Asiatics, or the 
Asiatics on the Greeks ^ It is generally considered, that, in 
the eastern Satrapies of the Macedonian empire, the Greek did, 
to a certain extent, forget the rugged customs of his mountain 
home, and, while revdling m the luxuries of the East, did 
adopt oriental manners and imbibe oriental ideas of woiship 
But the Bactiian Greek was an exception to this rule The 
natives of Baetiia differed fiom all the other orientals, with 
whom the Greeks had mingled The climate and nature of the 
country somewhat resembled Macedon. The Mithraic Fire 
worship, the adoration of the elements, and Zoroaster’s doctrine 
of light were, perhaps, the purest loims of faith, which the un- 
aided mind and teehng of man had ever invented. Professor 
Lassen says, speaking of Bactria, “ Here, if any where, Zoroas- 
ter’s doctrmes must have been preserved most purely and thus, 
in the amalgamation of the Oriental and Hellenic character, 
Bactnan Hellenism must have formed from the beginning a 
circle in the ^e^olutlon of the East” The idea of this passage 
is a fine one but Numismatic enquiry does not suppoit it, or 
rather tends to prove the contrary The many hundred Bao- 
trian coins, which have been discovered, abound in religious de- 
Mces but, with the exception of one doubtful instance, a Mi- 
thraic emblem is nowhere to be found Neither are there any 
indications of Indian mythology The figures of the gods are 
strictly Macedonian and se\ eral of them, such as the Hercules, 
the Minerva, and the trophy-bearing Victoiy.the Bactnan kings 
seem to have borrowed from their great prototype, Alexander 
the Great They would appear, therefore, not to have mmgled 
any foreign elements with the religion of their forefathers nor 
18 there any reason to suppose that the native Bactrians imbibed 
any Greek ideas on religion, as the Scythians subsequently 
(hd The Indo-Bactnans, that is, the people, south of the Cau- 
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I casus and toward the Indus^ certainly did not In fact, they 
^ were more likely to prosdytise than the Greeks. In India, the 
Sabsean, or Mithraic, religion, which, probably, had prevailed 
umversally in the East, had degenerated and branched out into 
two systems, namely, Budhism and Brahmamsm, both distin- 
guished for the power and energy of their priesthood, and both 
aiming at universal sovereignty, pobtical and spiritual The es- 
tablished rehgions of India, therefore, effectually prevented the 
^read of the Grecian religion to the south of the mountains. 
La a religious point of view then, there was, probably, no amal- 
gamation between the Greek rulers and their Asiatic subjects 
whatever umon did subsist was political That there was some 
such umon, had been already evidenced by the bilmgual in- 
scriptions. Some of the regal titles (such, as Nik^-phoros, or 
Soter) were much the same as those oorne by the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucidae The kings, while they fully kept up the 
prestige of the Grecian name, appreciated the military resources 
of their subjects, and valued the fame of the Bactrian cavalry, 
as IS evident from the constant appearance of the horse on their 
coins. That the country grew m material wealth under their 
rule, 18 proved by the prolific abundance of their silver coinage 
Their mints not only sustained the currency of Bactria Proper, 
but supplied the wants of the eastern divisions of their empire 
The silver pieces of Bactria continued to be a medium of ex- 
change for some centuries after our sera. And, vast as were 
the monetary and commercial transactions of Upper India, yet 
the Bactnan fund of silver coinage was so adequate, that it was 
not found necessary to issue any silver coinage at all m India, 
until after the decadence of the Indo-Scythian empire m the 
third century Xor can any counter inference be drawn from 
the absence of gold Bactrian coins, inasmuch as the specific rea- 
^ son for this circumstance will be hereafter assigned There was 
much wisdom in Antiochus^s political principles, when he deter- 
mmed to spare the kmgdom of Bactria, in order that it might 
stand as a dyke between the surging sea of Nomad invaders 
and the nch lowlands of Central Asia. At that time, the Scy- 
thians were hanging like a thunder cloud in the north, ready 
to ram destruction over the cmhzed east The Parthian king- 
dom, at that crisis of struggle for its own independent existence, 
was unable to stretch forth the arm of resistance* Had the 
Bactnan kingdom been at that penod annihilated, thb Scythians 
would have overrun Central Ajsia, swept on to India, or even 
penetrated to the capital of the Selencidae. But, when at last 
the Scythians did prevail, the Fartbians had, in the interval, 
gathered strength, and the Indian monarchshad steadily consoli- 
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dated a colossal power Thus was tke progress of the barbarians 
checked. Such were the benefits that Asia owed to the Bac- 
tnan dynasties 3 that for so many years shielded the east from 
desolation. And when the fated moment did arrive, the feir 
structure of Grecian civilization had been so well and firmly 
raised, that the conquerors were obliged to succumb to the hu- 
mamzmg influences of the conquered — an influence, the same 
as that which Horace declared the Greeks had exercised over 
the Komans also , — Greecia capta ferum mctorem cepit 

Such were the interesting results of the extension of Greek 
domimon from the Caspian to the Indus The political supremacy 
perished, but the moral mfluence survived The dynasties, of 
which we must now treat, are chiefly mteresting, because they 
used the Grecian language, adopted the imagery of the Grecian 
religion, and venerated Grecian art They exhibit also the 
last instances, in which the symbols of Greece were blended, 
m the same coinage, with those of India And thus, in the 
barbaric kingdoms which follow, we shall behold Greece faintly 
imaged, though “ living Greece no more ” Yet we shall see^ 
how Greece could “ brokenly live on ” 

E\en as a broken mirror which the glass 

In every fragment multiphes , and ms&es 

A thousand images of one that wa^ — 

The same, and still the more, the more it breaks ’ 

The Scythians, who overthrew the Bactnan kingdom, were 
urged on, not only by the love of conquest, but also by the spur 
of necessity Scythia Proper was not large enough to hold all 
the Nomad hordes, that were congregated within it. At this 
period, it was a kind of political volcano Within its bosom 
were atimng and heavmg all the elements of mischief At 
length, with a tremendous eruption, forth there issued a fiery 
stream of lava, that was to flow resistless over the plains of 
Asia The Sakas were the first tribe, that were driven out to 
seek their fortune in the South And, in all probabibty, these 
were the destroyers of the Bactnan empire The ancient 
records of India, when collated with the Chmese and classical 
histones, leave little doubt that these Sakas — after they had 
subdued, first Bactna and subsequently the Soter dynasty (of 
Menander) m the Paropamisus, and had brought all upper 
India under their dominion — were eventually overthrown by 
Vikramaditya, kmg of Oujein, m B C 56 This monarch, who 
IS a hero-dmmty with the Hmdus, was sumamedSahan, or the 
foe of the Sakas. But either he, or one of his successors, was 
forced to yield to the Yuchis, a second tribe of Scythians, still 
more powerful than the fiist These Yuchis founded a most 
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important kingdom, generally styled the Indo-Scythian In 
determining the time and place of these Scythian invasions* 
much assistance has been derived from the Chinese annalists 
and travellers. It may appear strange, but it is, nevertheless, 
true, that Chinese hterature has been found of great practical 
utihty in these respects 

It should be added, that a senes of Indo-Parthian coins have 
been found, which would shew that, for a brief space, some Par- 
thian princes must have ruled in the direction of the Paropa- 
misus In all probability, when the Bactnan empire was 
despoiled, they managed to seize a moiety of the plunder We 
shall then first dismiss this line of Parthian kings, and then, 
passing on to the Scythians, we shall commence with the Sakas, 
and afterwards proceed with the Yuchis 

Doubts have been alreadv intimated as to the Parthian s 
having acquired any Indian dominions at an earlv period. The 
dynasty, ot which we are about to speak, are certainly Parthian^, 
both in name and in «tjle of coinage The inferiority of the 
characters, in which the Greek inscriptions are engraven, would 
shew that the coins belong to the later and declining period of 
Grraeco- Asiatic mintage , and the Arianian inscriptions on the 
reverse would mark an Indian locality Various attempts ha\e 
been made, with indifferent success, to identify the fir&t prince 
Vonones, with personages of that name, who figure in the 
Arsacidan history of Parthia The coins of the third prince, 
Gondophares, are distinguished by a peculiar Monogram, in which 
Professor Wilson discerns a letter of the Sanskrit aljihabet 
Ecclesiastical histor} corroborates most singularly the Numis- 
matic evidence regarding this prince Samt Thomas is said to 
have received a divme commission to visit the Indiana, who 
were ruled by a prince named Gondoforus.* The coincidence 
18 somewhat striking Another prince, styled Abagasus on 
the coins, is connected with Gondophares by uniformity of Mo- 
n<^ram There are several other princes included in this 
dynasty But we do not know enough of their reigns or their 
policy, to make them interesting And thus, we must close our 
account of this distant Indian offshoot of that dynasty, which 
the name of Mithndates has rendered famous in Roman history, 
and which was remarkable among the kingdoms of Macedo- 
nian origin, from having been finally subverted, not as JBactria, 
by barbanc invasion, nor as the Seleucidan and Ptolemaic king- 
doms by the irresistible progress of Roman conquest, but by 

* Sharon Torner’s history of the Anglo-Saxons Note to p 147* vol II , quoting 
a Saxon I ife of St Thomas, to be found among the Cottonian manusenpta This 
passage was pointed out to us by a friend 
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the zealous onset of rehgious fervour, by the enthusiastic vigour 
of Ardeshir Baha-jan, the perpetuator of the Magian tenets, the 
renovator of the Sab®an and Mithraic religions And while 
we treat of the Indo-Scythian dynasties, and reflect how Budh- 
ism and Brahmanism (both offsprings of Mithraism) grew 
up under the shadow of Greek civilization, till they overspread 
the extreme East, we should not forget that a great day was at 
hand for the common progenitor of both , and that Mithraism 
was to be reinstated m th^e “ high places’* of Central Asia. 

Our view must now be turned towards the Saka-Scythians. 
In the earlier coins of this class, the letters can hardly be 
decyphered, being rude imitations of the Greek and the 
names are frequently illegible The three first names given 
in Professor Wilson’s list, namely, Spalan us, Pabnsu^, and 
Mayses, we shall pass over summarily , lnerely remarking, 
with respect to the two former, that they are placed by 
many Numismatists among the Bactrian princes, and re- 
garding the latter, that it corresponds with MS^s or M&s, 
which Professor Lassen shews to be of Mithraic origin We 
then come to the interesting set of coins, which bear the name 
of Azes This pnnce must have been the greatest, that had 
appeared in Asia smce the days of Alexander The extension 
ot his rule to the frontier of Central Asia has led many to 
suppose, that he was of Indian origin He certainly does 
sometimes figure on the coins in an Indian attitude But no 
Budhist or Brahmamst emblems are associated with him 
Whether he be Indian or not, the Chinese theory, which identi- 
fies him with Asoka, or Ayu, is decidedly wrong On the other 
hand, some of the best authorities, such as Lassen, conqjiude 
him to be Scythian The figure of the mounted king (a Szu, or 
Saka 3evice, according to Lassen) and the general aspect of the 
types would certainly favour this supposition And it is 
improbable, that an Indian ever could have reigned north 
of the Caucasus, as Azes certainly did His corns were found, 
chiefiy, m the neighbourhood of Peshawar and in Affghamstan, 
also in various parts of the Punjab, but not lower They are 
numerous and greatly diversified both in type, device and 
monogram , and they are generally executed with much pre- 
cision and completeness The inscnptions are in Greek and 
in Bactro-Pab The imagery is drawn from Grecian mytholo- 
gy Beyond this, there axe no religious emblems. Thmre axe 
no devices, that could represent Mithraism or Hinduism. The 
most important coins are those, which indicate the extent of 
his empire. There is the Bactrian camel,* die Indian hon 

* See Professor Lassen’s able interpretation of these emblems 
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and elephant, the bull of Ekbul There is also a lemarkable 
(leMce, which represents Neptune tramphng on a swimming 
figure This has been confidently referred to victones gained 
in the vicinity of the Indus Connected with the coinage of 
this prince, are some specimens, bearing the superscnption of 
Azihses, who was, no doubt, a kindred sovereign — whether 
successor, or predecessor, is uncertain. Belongmg to the same 
senes are a most numerous set of coins, displaymg the title of 

Great king of kings, the Preserver ” One emblem of this set 
represents a male figure in a long robe, with a cap and fillet, 
and the nght arm stretched over afire altar This is interpreted 
as an evident allusion to the Ma^an religion These coins have 
been found in the very heart of India, at Benares and at Malwa 
The nameless title has, by some, been referred to a confedera- 
tion of states But it was, probably, the generic name of a 
Imeot kings 

The corns, then, show that there arose, upon the rums 
of Bactna, a barbanc empire of Saka-Scythian ongin, pro- 
fessing a mixed religion, composed of Mithraism, Hellemsm, 
and perhaps Hinduism — ^an empire, that stretched from the 
confines of Tartary over the Caucasian range, and thence, 
centring itself in Affghamstan and the Punjab, reached down 
to the mouths of the Indus — spread eastward, over the plains 
of Hindustan, to the confluence of the Granges and the Jumna — 
and, southward, over Kajputana to the Vindhyan range of 
Central India. But for the coins, what historical speculatist 
would have dreamt of this^ In fixing the dates of this 
dynasty, we must remember, that it came after the first 
Scy^ian invasion, and before the second, by the Tokhares, or 
Yudiis. It 18 well known that the Indian lang, Vikramaditya, 
defeated some Saks, power And it may be inferred with 
tolerable certainty, that these must have been the Sakas so 
defeated Then, if this be so, the date of their overthrow 
may be deduced with precision, for the era of Vikmmaditya 
has been placed beyond doubt* What became of the Saims 
after their Indian defeats, neither history nor Nuimsmatica in- 
form us It cannot be supposed that Vikramaditya pursue<l 
them mto Bactna Proper But whether they mamtamed their 
power m that quarter, or yielded to some other Scythian swarm, 
IS unknown — a point too dark even for conjecture^ That 
the Sakas, however, were succeeded in India, fltier no long in- 

* It w tmfiartimate that ArchseoliffistB have not been able to eonoect Vikraiiui- 
Atya with any one of the several kinds of rehea, whether couis, or TOi^k-inscnpiions, 
or pillars , while they have succeeded to so great an extent in esialihshmg tlie position 
of Chandra Gupta and Asoka 
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tervdl, by the kindred tribe of Yuchis, or Tokhares^ may be re- 
garded as an historical feet They could not have followed in 
direct succession, inasmuch as it was Vikramaditya, who over- 
threw the Sakas But it is known that the kingdom, which 
his spirit and patriotism had founded, fell mto confusimi after 
his death And it is most probable, that the Yuchis took that 
opportunity of usurping his throne and power, and of raising 
up a great Indo-Scythian empira We shall, henceforwaid, 
hear no more of Bactria Proper , our attention will be confined 
to upper India, including A%hamstan and the Paropamisus 
The corns of the Yuchi, or Indo-Scythian, dynasty have been 
discovered in vast numbers They are entirely gold and copper 
There is only one silver specimen in the whole set Now it 
has been already stated, that the Bactrian coinage was entirely 
Sliver , while the Indian coinage was entirely gold and copper 
When we consider that the two countries were con-termmous, 
and that commercial intercourse and monetary exchange largely 
subsisted between them, it can hardly be regarded as a fortui- 
tous circumstance, that, m one country, the more valuable coins 
should be nothing but silver, and, m the other, nothmg but gold 
It was not that the Indians never availed themselves of a sil\er 
currency , for, as was previously mentioned, the silver pieces 
of Bactna were current in India for some centuries after our 
jera , so numerous were they, that it must needs be concluded 
that the Bactrian rulers made special provision for the monetary 
requirements of India, and augmented the silver mintage ac- 
cordmgly Why then did the Bactnans follow this policy ^ 
some reason there must have been A reason is supplied by the 
author of the Periplus, who sayb, that the silver denairwere 
exchs^ged with advantage against the gold kaltes of nSia.* 
But, when the Bactnan pieces became obsolete and fell out of 
ciiculation, and the resources of silver currency thus began to 
fail, the Indians introduced a silver coinage of their own To- 
wards the decline of the Indo-Scythic power, and the accession 
of the great Gupta dynasty, the Satraps of Guzeratf and the 
Gupta sovereigns of that region coined beautifully in silver, 
while the coinsge of Kanouj,the then capital of northern India, 
contmued to be gold The monetary remains of the Indo- 
Scythic epoch seem to shew that this was a period of national 
wealth and commercial activity That there was a brisk de- 
mand in the dioney market and the bazaar, is evinced by the 

* Onthispumt conbult Artana and Cnmanghama Nunumaii t 

Vraet 

f Tuic SauratditiH r Coiuis bj F rhombs Fsq B C S 
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immense issue of copper coins The pice of the Indo-Scythian 
Kadphises and Sanerkes were current in the Hindu kingdoms 
of upper India^ and remained in circulation till the Muham- 
msLwn invasion. But, besides difference in metal, there will be 
observed other important changes in the ^ecimens of the 
coining senes They cease to be bilinguaL The coins of Kad- 
phises, the first king on the bst, form a single exception to this 
rule The Ananian, or Bactro-Pab characters (of which so 
much has been said) are no more to be seen , the Greek Al- 
phabet alone remains. Heretofore, in each senes, Greek mytho- 
logy has supplied a goodly portion of the imagery but hence- 
forward that also disappears Greek art is passmg away , but the 
court language and the fashionable orthography are still Greek 
It has been already stated that the general features of the coins, 
and the localities in which they have been found, prove beyond 
a reasonable doubt, that this langdom comprised upper India, 
that IS the tract of country between the junction of the Gan- 
ges and Jumna and the Western extremity of the Paropami- 
sus. The first king was Kadphises. Some of his coins were first 
discovered at Mathura (Muttra) and Allabahad But the fi- 
gurations had become indistinct from long friction, and the letters 
of the inscriptions could not, at that time, be decyphered These 
specimens remained thereiore unintelligible, until they were 
compared with the more recently discovered coins A great num- 
ber of fellow specimens have been dug up in Kabul and the 
Punjab The king’s dre&s and the cast of his features are un- 
questionably Tartar, or Scythian In one com, he appears wor- 
shippmg at a fire-altar In some coins, the Hindu Shiva is 
repjttAented nzth his usual attributes, and his attendant bull, be- 
dec^[ after the regular fashion On the reverses of the coins 
(as we said before) the Ananian characters are seen for the 
last time There are other coins beanng the same name but, 
on account of dissimilarity of device, they are conjectured to 
belong to another Kadphises It is agreed on all hands, that he 
was not the only one of his race, who bore this name , and that, 
at all events, other kings must have mtervened between him and 
the monarch, we are now about to notice, namely, K^anerkes. 
That this king was of a different lineage from Kadphises, seems 
clear from the absence of bilmgual inscriptions, and an addi- 
tional set of honorific titles derived from the jl^gian^yocabu- 
lary But general umfonnity of design and ioonogram, and 
identity in place of diaco\ery, would show that both princes 
belonged to the same race and the same kingdom On some 
of the Kanerkian coins, there appears the figure of the Sakya 
Smha, one of the Mums or patron saints of Budhism, m a 
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preaching or benedictory attitude Major Cunningham con- 
siders* * * § that he has got a com of this king, in which the aspect 
of the figure is eminently Budhist, and with an inscnption, 
which he decyphers as an invocation to Budha. This prmce 
has also been laentified with Kaniki, or Kanishka, a kmg known 
to Cashmerian history, and a zealous Budhist. f 

The coins of the next kmg, Kenorama, are in much the same 
style as the preceding But the constant occurrence of the ele- 
phant would seem to denote the consolidation of the kingdom in the 
intenor of India Neither is there any thmg that calls for especial 
notice in the coinage of the next king, Oerkes, except that his 
dress closely resembles the vestments of the Sassaman kings of 
Persia, as depicted on their corns There is a fire altar plainly 
represented in the coins of the next kmg, Baraoro The regal head 
dress 18 unq[uestionably SassanimJ We next come to a set 
of coins, inscribed with the name, Ardokro whether it belong- 
ed to one, or to several monarchs, is uncertain Their pnncipal 
type 13 a female, sitting on a high-backed throne, and holding a 
cornucopia § The recurrence of this type in the Gupta corns 
of Kinouj (and it will be remembered that the Guptas succeed- 
ed the Indo Scythians), associated with regular Hindu inscrip- 
tions m Sanskrit, marks the Ardokro coins as the last of the Indo- 
Scythian series, and as belonging to the transition period, ^hen 
the last vestiges of Bactrian influence and Grecian civilization 
were fast fading from our view to be seen no more From a 
comparison of the respecti\e types and monograms, James 
Prinsep has pronounced the Indo-Scj thian to have been the 
origmad model of the Kanouj coinage And thus Indo-Scythic 
history may, perhaps, explain the Kajput tradition, which de^res 
the fo»nder of the Kanouj race ot Eahtores to hate been a 
Ydvan, or Greek, of the Asi or Aswa tribe A Bactrian chief 
was, no doubt, meant The tradition, however, is only useful 
as showing that Indian tradition preserved the remembiance 
of dominant races, who had come down from the north It 
cannot have much historical significance for the Bajput bard 
forgot, or Ignored the fact, that it was the comparatively low 
caste Guptas, and not the high-born Rahtores, who droae back 
the Indo-Scythians In Surat also, the southern extremity 

* Numimaitc TracU — J A S Bengal 

t See J Pnnsep a Accoimt of this kmg in the Journal of the Asiatic Society , also 
Ounnuigham’s Treatise on Kashmerian coinage — Aunasmatic Chronuk^ Vol VJ , 
( 1848 ) 

I Vtde Wilsons Account of the Sassanian coins 

§ lasscn has observed tliat the Saka kings are generally reprtsented as mounted, 
and the Yuchis seated in a chariot, or on a throne 
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of their empire, the Indo-Scjthians left their Numismatic devices- 
to be imitated by their successors * These Numismatic coinci- 
dences, while they prove what James Prinsep called the Indo- 
Scythic paternity of the Kanouj coinage, ” are still more valua- 
able as establishing the consecutive order of events f The later 
history of Kanouj is detailed in genume and authentic nar- 
ratives, and may form a sound basis on which to raise a struc- 
ture of Numismatic facte. If, therefore, the coimection of the 
Kanouj coinage with the Indo-Scythic, and the connection of 
the latter with the earlier Scythian, coinage, and again the 
connection of this last coinage with the Graeco-Bactnan and 
the Macedonian (when we agam meet the domain of history) 
be all made out, as we trust it has — then something has been 
done to evmce the fidelity and trustworthiness of Numismatic 
enquiry, and to vindicate, in legal phrase, the admissibility" 
of the coins as evidence 

By this time, that is, the beginning of the third century, a 
race of Gupta chiefs had arisen They expelled the Indo- 
Scythians and, havmg thus nd themselves of foreign domina- 
tion, they founded a kingdom, which extended fiom Nepal to 
Guzerat and from Magadha to the Paropamisus And thus 
Hindu supremacy was restored in the north of India, where it 
had not been known since the days of Chandragupta and Asoka 

But before this Indo-Scythic dynasty is finally dismissed 
from our consideration, there are one or two questions, connect- 
ed with the religious emblems of their coins, which ment a brief 
discussion Wliat, for instance, meant the Mithraic emblems ^ 
how and from whence did they get to India ^ Elemental wor- 
shm was the original faith of Central Asia. It is known by the 
serial names of Magian, Sabsean, and Mithraic Thi^ super- 
stition, m itself purer and simpler than other forms of hea- 
thenism, soon became corrupted, and degenerated into a mytho- 
logy, the most stimid and senseless of all t As the religion 
spread, a number ox strange names and epithets were incorporat- 
ed into the sacred nomenclature, and the deified heroes of 
neighbouring nations were allowed the honor of apotheosis m 
the Mithraic Pantheon But this Persian mythology, though 
it no doubt was venerated in the homes of the people, does not 
appear to have been more than tolerated by the successors of 
Alexander As &r as we know it was not jioiitically encouraged, 

♦ Sec “ Saurashtran Coiuii 

t See Connection the Rajputf^ with the Sc>tliiafu«, Chapter 

I and VI 

+ Sec Malcolms Account of the process of eorruptiou lu the lluior^ oj Persia 
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and it certainly did not receive the allegiance of the kings 
When the Greeks lost their political power, the barbanc con- 
querors at first adopted the Grecian, and not the Magian, my- 
thology And thus for many years, the Greek religion con- 
tinued to be fiishionable The Yuchia, however, rmected the 
European, and adopted the Asiatic, mythology But when 
established in India, they deemed it politic to encourage the two 
prevailmg religions of that Pemnsula, namely, Brahmamsm 
and Budhism — which were after all only offspnngs of the 
parent Mithraism Hence it was that the emblems of Shiva, 
of Budh, and of Mithra, appear together on the Indo-Scythic 
coinage We will first notice the names and figures, charac- 
teristic of Mithraism.* 

The titular terms Miro, Mioro, or Mithro, attached to the 
regal names of the Kanerkian dynasty, are identified with the 
word Mithra, the Zendic name for the sun This famous word, 
which has given a name to the Mithraic religion, re-appears in 
Persian as Mihir, in Sanscrit as Mitra and Mihira. But in 
these two languages, it is only one name foi the sun out of 
many whereas the original Mithra means the one sovereign 
sun, and corresponds with the Hbbos, also found on the coins 
He 18 seen in a flowing dress, with light radiating round his 
head The Deus Lunus of Asia Minor ap^rs on the coins 
under the Zendic name of Mao and Manao Bago, correspond- 
ing w ith the Sanscrit word. Mas. The figure resembles that of the 
sun, only instead of the rays we have the lunar circlet In 
connection with this divinity, the coins give the name of N^anaia, 
N^na, and Nana Edo This goddess, a tributary of the moon, is 
the triple faced Artemis of Agathokles(theBactnan king), the 
Anaiti%of the Persians, the .^^la of Armenia, the Bibi N^ni 
of the Muhammadans-t 

Next we have Athro on the coins, the pecuhar god of 
the Ignicolae, the personification of fire The figure is en- 
circled with the sacred element, and the hair seems to wreath 
itself into flames The name is also Zendic, and agrees with 
‘‘ Atar 8 ,”Fire The word ‘‘ Oado*’ on the coins has been identified 
with the Zendic " Vato’* and the Persian ‘‘ Bad,’* Wind Two 
words " Okro” and " Ardokro” have not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained The Ard” has been reasonably conjectured to be the 
common prefix Arta,” Great, as in Arta Xerxes Another 
name, “Pharo,” on account of the similarity of the figure to which 
it IS attached, has been supposed to be an epithet of the sun 


* See Las»en s intcipretation of these names and figures 
f Wilsons Aruma Anhqua 
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Jfow, it must be steadily borne in mind, that all these names are 
written in the Greek character TW was the Greek lan- 
guage made the medium, by which the people of India were to 
learn the sacred terminology of the Persian Zendavesta Un- 
til the discovery of the corns, no three thmgs could be more 
separate — ^more irreconcilably disconnected — than this lan- 
^age, this people, and this religion But now the coins have 
mrought these three together ! And, thus corrupted, Mithraism 
was to run its course, not only in Ariana, but in the Indian 
Peninsula. It was soon, however, to be driven out from the 
former by the Sassaman descendants of the great reformer, 
and from the latter by the Guptas. 

The blending of Brahmanist symbols with the pantheistic 
imagery of the Indo-Scythians needs not excite surprise , but 
the admission of Budhist emblems may suggest a few observa- 
tions For some time Budhism was denied its proper place 
in history It had the misfortune to be overthrown by a sys- 
tem, in whidi historical mendacity in support of religious 
tenets was held to be a cardinal iirtue* The Brahmanists, 
having estabbshed the moat complete civil and ecclesustical 
polity, and elaborated a polished literature, were reluctant to 
admit that there had been such a thing, as a Budhism, w hich once 
ran Brahmanism very hard in the race of dommion But the 
ved was gradually withdrawn. Chinese literature gave forth 
its stores of information Accounts came pouring in from Bur- 
raah, Thibet, Nepal, Ceylon The earth and the mountain 
yielded up their monumental treasures Caves were penetrated 
— rebcs dug up— rock inscriptions deciphered The writings 
on the Delhi and Allahabad pillars were read The coins 
began to tell their story As our knowledge of the dj, nasties, 
which ruled in upper India and Kabul, began to increase, the 
works of several Chinese travellers, who visited India during 
the first five centuries of our asra, were critically examined-f 
The correctness of their Geo^phy and the general truth of 
their statements were remamibly verified by tlie relics and 
the coins, which have formed the subject of the present treatise 
From all this evidence, some scholars have beheved that the pab 
language was current, and the Budhist faith dominant, at & 


* W« do not of course mean to say that Budhiam waa not mentiondd'ln Sanskrit 
Literature, bat only that its position was not duly described 

t We need not give the names of these travellen The accounts of their travels 
were most elabcvately commented on by Bemnsa^ Klaproth, Bamonf, and others 
The work of the pnncipal traveller, Fa Hian, having been translated into French, was 
again translated into English by Blr Latdley of Calcutta. 
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time^ when the polished form of the Sanscnt was unknown^ 
and when Brahimnism could not raise its head * Without 
going so far as this^ and without claimmg any undue antiquity 
or pre-eminence for Budhism, we may s^ely say that for 
sometime^ it was at least oo-extensive with^ and at one epochs 
superior tOf Brahmanism 9. that it extended as fiu* norths and 
was probably earned into Indian kingdoms beyond the Indus 
and below the Caucasian range — countries^ wmther Brahman- 
ism perhaps never penetrated 9 that some of the most illus- 
trious Hindu monarchs were its disciples — monarchs, who 
made treaties with Antiochus the Great9 and kept the Bac- 
tnan Greeks at bay 9 and that it took its place9 side by side 
with Brahmanism and Mithrai8m9 m the adoration of the indo- 
Scythians9 we have already seen And this fact was further 
strengthened by Captain Cautley’s exhumation of a Budhist 
city at Behar9 near Seharunpur Among the rums were dis- 
covered, not only a senes of Indo-Scythian coins with the 
Budhist symbols, but also a collection of undoubtedly Budh- 
ist rehes. The discovery of Indo-Scythian coins in the Budh- 
ist topes of A%hamstan has been already desenbed 
With the extmotion of the Indo-Sc^hian power will close 
the histoncal drama, allotted to this article. However mcom- 
plete our treatment of the subject may have been, we trust that, 
at all events, the history itself has been proved to ment attention 
It has been seen that Numismatics has exhibited the history of 
three great nations, the Grseco-Bactnan, the Bactro-Scytluan, 
and the Indo-Sc^hian. The coins have shown how the Greeks 
consohdated tl^ power, and extended it to the ftnrthest East , 
how they preserved their rehgion, arts and civilization in pris- 
tine pEnty, and yet cemented the bonds of pohtical union with 
their Eastern subjects 9 how they led on their people in the on- 
ward course of commercial activity and national prosperity, how 
they held the barbarians in check , and how, weakened by inter- 
nal strife, and stru^ling with their rivals, the Parthians, they fell 
an easy prey to the Scythians. The coins have shewn how the 
Bactro-I^ythmns raised a vast, but short-lived. Empire, at one 
time, greater even than the GrrsBOo-Bactnan, how they borrowed 
the arts, policy, language, and rehgion of the Greeks , how at 
the same time they engrafted on this noble stock, the mytholo- 
gy and the forms of onental worship Lastly, the coins have 
shewn how, on the expulsion of the Bactro-Scy thians, a kindred 
race of Indo-Scythians seized the southern and eastern por- 
tions of the old empire, how they augmented the material 

* See Sykes treatise on the re%tous, moral and political state of India 

before the Mufl^madau invasion 
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wealth of monetary cnrrency of this new kingdom , how tliey 
adopted and blended tc^ether the ideas and the superstitions 
of the three great sects of onentalism^ but still retained the 
Greek, as the classical language of the court and the state Such 
^ts as these History had not shewn, and, unless new matenais 
should be discovered, never could shew Besides these points, 
on which coins alone have furmshed the main body of the 
evidence, they have supplied a mass of collateral and supple- 
mentary mformation regardmg the ongin and growth of some 
of the oldest eastern languages and the most potent eastern 
religions. Those, who imagine that this picture is overdrawn, 
we must refer to the many learned and elaborate treatises, 
both English and continental, alluded to in the foregoing pages, 
and to the plates, with which most of the works are embellished, 
and by means of which the reader may judge for himself, 
whether the mferences drawn from the coins are just and fair, 
or not 

It must not, however, be concluded that the Numismatists of 
India are resting on their oars, or are content with the 
archaeological trophies already won There are, we doubt not, 
many acute and accomplished minds still labouring to throw 
addition^ light on the facts of this history Not a year 
passes away without some circumstances being adduced in 
confirmation, addition, correction, or illustration. Much has 
been done in the way of correction The position of individual 
kings, and even the dates and localities of particular dynasties 
have been occasionally altered , but the cardinal points of the 
narrative, the nature and extent of the several kmgdoms, the 
succession of races, languages and rehgions — ^all this has stood 
unassailed and unimpeached throi^ghout the ten years oS Nu- 
mismatic scrutiny And it is upon these points that we 
have endeavoured to dwell, rather than upon points of mmor 
importance, which cannot be fixed with absolute certainty, and 
which do not affect general principles or theories. Much has 
also been done m the way of corroboration. And few portions 
of the subject have been more strengthened than that which 
relates to the geographical extent of the several kingdoms, both 
classical and barbarian, which existed m upper India The ten- 
den^ of recent discoveries has been to shew that Kabul and 
the runjab formed the pivot, on which often turned the &te of 
Central Asia and of India. It is, indeed, no newly discovered fact 
that this r^ion has been to Asia, what the Netherlands were 
to Europe, the arena of incessant contest between the different 
aspirants to umvereal domimon. But for aught that history 
told us to the contrary, we might have supposea that it enjoyea 
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a respite from contention dunng the long mterval between the 
invasion of the Greeks under Alexander and of the Mussul- 
mans under Mahmud. The coins^ however^ shew that durmg 
this penod also^ it was as sharply contested for^ as it ever has 
been subsequently^ — ^that it was the battle fields not only of 
ambitious autocrats, but also of races, religions, and opinions , — 
that it was the scene of such contests, as might be anxiously 
looked upon (to borrow the Homeric notion) by the gods of 
Greece, by tne Hindu Triad, by the Gautamas of Budhism, 
and by the elemental divinities of Zoroaster 

Nor must it be supposed that Indian Numismatics stop here 
We have only traced the History of India for six hunted 
years. But the coins, to use Professor Wilson’s words, have 
followed the destimes of India for two thousand years Fol- 
lowing the Indo-Scythian dynasty m close order, there come 
several senes of Hindu coins, which explain much that was 
obscure in the Ante-Muhammadan penod of Indian history, 
and which conduct us down to the epoch of Muhammadan con- 
quests. Then, following the tracks of authentic history, the 
coins accompany us through the periods marked by the several 
Muhammadan dynasties, and by the different pohcies, which 
they pursued , — until at last there appears a coinage, which has 
spread even further than the Macedonian, which heralded 
a civilization higher than that of the Greeks, and which belonged 
to an empire greater than that of Alexander These subjects 
may perhaps be treated of m a future article but we shall not 
touch upon them at present, inasmuch as we have confined 
ourselves to the limits of Greek dominion and mfluence m the 
East 
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Anr V —1 Transactions of ike Medtcai and Physical Socidy 
of Calcutta 1825-43 

2 Reports tf the Commtssum for enquinny into the state of large 
am papulous districts London. 1844 

3 Report of the General Board of Health on the epidemic 
Cholera ^ 1848-49, with appendices London. 1850 

4 Act X of 1842 An Act for enabling the inhabitants of any 
place of public resort or residence under the Presidency of Fort 
Wilb^^ not mthm the town of Calcuttay to make better prom- 
Stan far purposes connected with public health and canvemence 
Coieutta Oovemmenl GazettCy lAth October y 1842 

5 Act XXVI of 1850 An Act to enable improvements to be 
made in towns Calcutta Government Gazette y 21st June, 1850 

6 Report on Small Pox in Calcuttay and Vaccination m Bengal 
By Duncan Stewarty M D Calcutta 1844 

7 Report of the Small Pox Commisswners appointed by Govern- 
mealy wUh an Appendix Calcultay 1^ Julyi 1850 

8 Medical Report on the Mahamum tn Gurhwal in 1849-50 By 
Dr C Benny y Supennlendxng Surgeon Agra. 1851 

9 Suggestions for the extension and perfection of Vaccinationy 
smudtaneoudy with the systematic study of epidemic and en- 
demic diseases in India. By J R Bedford, Assistant Surgeon 
Calcutta. 1851 

Whilst civilized mn, throughout the world, has brought his 
highest faculties to bear upon the adaptation of Datum pro- 
ducts to his wants and wishes , whilst sage and savageff each 
in his own degree, have separately, from the earhest ages, toiled 
to find a remray for bodily disease, the henti^e of their^ com- 
mon fkU, — ^the conviction, amongst educated nations, of the 
posaibihty of, not alone subduing, but actually warding off, its 
inroads, is but newly awakened , and, even now, the question of 
its truth trembles m the mental balance of not an mconsider- 
able number It is ever the law of mmd to disbebeve all evils 
imperfectly undei^tood. Sanatory Reform labours under the 
disadvantage of deahng with mal-mfluences, which speak not for 
themselves, but require to be lon^ and sedulously stud&ed, ere 
their distinct and undeniable relation to disease be recognized. 
Now that the light of foil intelligence is breaking on the pub- 
hc mmd, the ignorance of past ages is inexphcable. Air, light, 
and water, the very elements of life and health, have been sys- 
tematicallv, it would appear, exoladed from the doomed inhabi-* 
tents of large cities , whilik^ plague and pestilence, sweepmg 
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Art VII — The Kavya Sangraha^ edited by the Rev Di 

Haeberlin 

The first literary efforts of a nation have almost invariably 
been stimulated by the fascinations of poetry Sensibility and 
feeling have preceded the exercise of reason and reflection 
The imagination has been worked upon, before the other intel- 
lectual powers were developed Men saw the beauties and 
wonders of nature, and were charmed and electrified by what 
they saw, long before they could recover their self-possession, 
and coolly speculate on the laws, which regulated her course 
Poets were thus brought forth much earlier than philosophers, 
or historians Nature unfolded herself in her sublime and 
beautiful characters, and fired the spectator’s imagination, long 
before the secret ^causes of her phenomena could be investigated 
The glorious ref^ulgence of the meridian sun was noted and 
admired, long before the spots on his disk betrayed his rotatory 
motion, or Newton demonstrated his central stxtion Many 
had been fascinated by the lovelmess of the moon, which at 
night reigns full-orbed And with more pleasing light, sha- 
dowy, sets off the face of things — long before, through 
optic glass, the Tuscan artist” made Ins observations from the 
top of Fesole, or in Valdarno The delicate scenery of groves 
and forests — the magnificence of hills, rivers, and cascades — 
must have struck the fancy in the rudest state of society Sen- 
timent would be thereby excited Imagination would be set on 
fire Love, joy, veneration, and other affections would be called 
forth some might be captivated by the lovehness of the sights, 
some might admire the grandeur of the scenery, some wonder 
at the romance of what they saw , some again, of more serious 
temperament, might be led spontaneously to adore the power 
and wisdom which created such beauties, and adapted them to 
their several ends — thus adding usefulness to what was delight- 
ful , while others again, unable to look from nature up to nature’s 
God, might attribute divinity to objects, which ministered plea- 
sure to their admiring eyes, and supphed the necessities of life , 
without stopping to consider that they weie but evidences of 
the excellency of the Supieme Di\inity above 

Now, when the imagination is worked upon, and the feelings 
are well charged, the natural consequence is animated expression. 
The wonder, admiration, or veneration, excited by the scenery, 
would break forth in songs or hymns, which, as they proceeded 
fioin the seat of the affections, would breathe the genuine 
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«?entiment then nearest to the speakers heart, — and that 

POETPY 

But men, in a state of excitement, do not always articulate 
the language of common convention The imagination rises 
superior to lexicons and grammars, and looks down upon their 
cold, calculating, and slow processes The ideas, which are fore- 
most in the mind, issue unrestrained by the artificial rules of 
Panim, or Amara Sinha Hence the peculiar language of poetry 
and its variations fiom con\entional usage 

But poetry is not wildness It is independent of con\cn- 
tional rules, but it has rules of its own It is fiee , but its free- 
dom possesses a harmony, which no servile adherence to lules 
can impart The genuine harmony of nature superior to 
that of mere art It i'-, perhaps, difficult to dtteimine, whethei 
poetry or music was fir&t cultuated but it i& evident, that tlic 
one IS intimately related to the other Perhaps, they are twin- 
sibters That which la musical, can hardly fail to be poetical , 
and that, which is poetical, muat be mu^ic il The in^puation of 
poesy determines what is harmonj Hci flights aic indepen- 
dent of earthly rules she is not re^tralued by the aphoiisms 
of prosodists and grammarians — any more than the planets 
are re&tramed in their career by Keplei’a. laws The harmo- 
nious flights of poe^y are naturally so regulated, as to give 
law to rhetoricians and grammaiians bhe i& to them what 
the planets are to astionomers They determine then code 
of lules by observing her motions — ^and that code is vciaifica- 
tion 

The foregoing remarks are nowhere more aptly illustrated, 
than in the case of bansent poetrj, b> whicli, we mean, the poet»*y 
of the Brahmins Ihefir^t fruits of our ancient literatuic were 
produced by poetic inspiration The ardent iin igm ition of a 
tropical climate was niturally excited by cuno&itics, admired 
even bv foreigners The barbaric peirl and gold,” which the 
“ gorgeous I ast was supposed to “ shower on her king*^,” had 
possessed the imagination of adventurers Irorn time iiuniemonal, 
and led ultimately to enterpnze-*, by whicIi a new world was 
di-icov ered, and which perfected our knowledge of the surface 
of our globe The barbauc pearl and gold” did not, it is 
true, actually abound in India, m the same plentiful man- 
ner m which they abounded in the imagination of ^ poets and 
Statesmen , but the beauty and inagnihccnec, which invested 
jidturc m this favoured (quarter of the globe, could not fail 
to strike the fancy of our aiicefators from an early age The 
majestic peak© of the Himalaya, pnnee of hills, surpassing the 
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clouds and towenng to the heavens , the sublime descent of the 
Ganges, fabled as the response to pious prayers made consecu- 
tively for several generations, and still the theme of pilgrims 
and devout travellers , the lovely valleys, the ever green fields, 
the stately forests, the charmmg brooks, the gay peacocks, 
the warbling birds, the humming bee, the jessamine, the lily, 
and the lotus , 

“ Woods, fountains, hillocks, dales and bowers, ’ — 

produced irresistible impressions on the poet’s mind, and added 
fuel to his ardent imagination The spirit of poetry was stirred 
up Men spake and wrote with animation They produced 
new ideas, and expressed them in thrilling but harmonious lan- 
guage The rich variety of their turns of thought and their 
harmonious notes abundantly supplied materials for rhetoric 
and veisification 

It IS no small honour to the poetic genius of our ancestors, that 
it originally displayed itself by means of ideas, which were of a 
solemn and serious nature It is a libel against human nature 
to suppose that there can be no true poetry, without condescend- 
ing to fiiYolous levities or vulgar gaiety The sublimer the sub- 
ject, the more exalted is the nature of the poem, however more 
difficult may be the execution It is a mistake to suppose that 
subjects of a serious natuie cannotgive sufficient exercise to poeti- 
cal imagination The first strides of Hindu poetry were heaven- 
waid It displayed itself in what may be called hymns, or sacred 
songs The Sanhitas of the Vedas are its oldest specimens They 
testify to the existence of minds, capable of admiring the won- 
ders of the creation, and labouring for communion with objects, 
to which were attributed the harmony and regularity of nature’s 
laws The Eishis celebrated the praises of Agni, Vay u, Rudra and 
others They invited them to partake of their sacrifices and their 
moon-plant juice They sang to them doxologies, invocated their 
favour, deprecated their wrath With the theology involved in 
the Sanhitas, we have no concern in this place Our business 
on the present occasion is with their poetry , and that was 
chaste and dehcate You see no extraordinary flights in them 
Their poetry does not soar above the Aoman mount ” And yet 
it has beauties, such as the first efforts of few nations can boast 
The versification of the Vedas is as 'Simple as its poetry is chaste 
The metres Gyatri, Anustupa, and Arya, are the most generally 
used The collocation of words is an important element in San- 
scrit poetry The haimony of the Vedas is proverbial Per- 
haps, m these days, we hnve no knowledge of the musical ac- 
cents, in which the ancient Rishis chanted the Suktas but the 
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glowing descriptions, given in the Puranas and other writ- 
ings, of the harmonious rending of the Vedas, excelling in 
sweetness the warbling of birds, shew thit the Suktas were 
cipable of the most beautiful chanting And this idea receives 
confirmation from the fact, that the scholiasts of the Vedas have 
been most careful in noting the metres, along with the gods 
and Rishis, of the se^ eral hymns The gods were the persons 
addressed in the hymns , the Kuhis were the persons addressing 
them, the metres indicated their \eisification The names of 
these were in^cnbed on the hymns, in the same manner, m which 
some of the psalms ot David ha^ e the name of the psalmist, 
and the instrument to which they were sung, noted on them 
The age of the Vedas was, no doubt, the fiist epoch of San- 
sciit poetr}’’ The second, it is no easy task to determine Did 
the Tantras, technically called the Agaraa, follow the Nigama, 
01 the Veda&’ Or did Menu and the authors of the several 
i^anhitas of the Smriti,such as Vnhaspati, Harita, &c , intervene 
between them ^ When were the JMahabharata and Ramayana 
composed^ And when the oldest of the Puranas^ Oiicntal 
scholars have geneiallj tlieoiized on these points , but we must 
confers, we cannot follow out their reasonings Wc do not 
propose tc meddle in this article with aichacology, or chrono- 
logy As far as the poetry of these writings is concerned, 
there is so much of simihrity in them, tint we mxy clxs- 
sify the Tantias, the Smriti, the Itiliaecs, and the Puranas toge- 
ther, as the products of the second epoch of Sanscrit jioetry 
Thia necessarily embraces a long period of tune , but the poetiy 
it produced is, in some respects, uniform 

Considering the artificial dccoiations, and the puerile pu/zlcs, 
which poets ‘subsequently incorporated in their jiroductions, one 
lis tempted to say of Sanscrit poetiy, what the poet predicated 
of the world — 


” Aurca ymraa s ita est vetas. 

The golden age wa^j produced fir^t Succeeding poets im- 
bibecl a vicious tx-jte for enigma^', alliterations ind for extra va- 
gint metaiihors, which indicated a total departure from the biin- 
phciij of nature, and a vam hankering for art and effect JJut 
thn evil was not developed in the second ejicch of poetiy 
The Tantras Smntib, Itihases and Puranas, are generally 
free from mechanical decorations and enigmitieal puzzles In- 
deed, It may be svid thit the works just cited set off the 
han&ent 1 xnguage to the best idv intagc Though not free 
fiom admixtures of artificial ind ifiected cnibellif>hmcnt, they 
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contain exquisitely fine poetry The Tantras may be call- 
ed catechetical instructions, given by Siva to his wife Parvati, 
and embrace a great variety of subjects Some of them are evi- 
dently of recent composition There are passages in them, 
which refer to the rise of the British power in the east Others 
have been supposed to be of very ancient date As dialogues 
between an uxorious husband and his wife, they might be sup- 
posed to contain many touches of sentiment but Siva ap- 
pears in the Tantras, more as an instructor than as a hus- 
band In some parts of the Tantras, the persuasive poweis 
of poetry have been prostituted for the mculcation of the most 
flagitious vices, exceeding by far the obscenities of the ancient 
Bacchanalia 

The institutes of Menu and the Sanhitas of the Smriti, may 
be considered as ethical compositions, declaring the duties of 
the vanous classes of Hindu society, and comprising the autho- 
rities of Hindu law The nature of the subjects would allow 
but little of poetry , but they are composed very harmoniously 
in the metre called Anustupa , and, unlike, perhaps, works on 
law in other languages, supply very pleasant reading to the 
votaries of Themis But poetry and law do not easily coalesce 
Their union degenerates into an unequal yoke, which exercises 
a deteriorating influence on both Legal poems are but poor 
offerings to the poetic muse , and poetical laws are unworthy 
of the altar of Themis Law requires an exactitude of defini- 
tion and a nicety of distinction, which are inconsistent with the 
freedom of poetry And poetry requires flights of the imagi- 
nation, which the cold calculations of law would not allow 
The umon of the two has a tendency to make poetry servile, 
and law flighty This appears to be a fundamental de- 
fect m Hindu philosophy and Hindu law It has been remark- 
ed, by experienced lawyers, that Hindu authorities might fur- 
nish texts for the support of the most opposite judgments 
in law This could hardly be otherwise, where the law is 
poetry 

The Eamayana and Mahabharata are epic poems — the one 
on the hfe and adventures of Kama — the other havmg J udhis- 
thira and the Pandavas as its heroes But they are so full of 
episodes, that the reader constantly loses sight of the heroes of 
the poems, and feels himself perfectly puzzled, by interlocutors 
after interlocutors , — so that it is a task of no small diflBculty to 
return to the point, where the digressions commenced. 

The Kamayana appears to be the older of the two poems 
The sweetness of its versification, and the delicacy of its poetry, 
are thus attested by some former editor, who, after saluting 
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Bama, the hero of the poem, has prefixed the following eulogy 
on the poet himself 

?ft3I t 

I salute tbe Kokila, Yalmiki, who, having climbed on the branch of poesy* 
IS uttenng tbe sweet soundsi Bama, Rama, Rama * 

The characters of Eama> and his brothers Lakshana and 
Bhatara> as well as of his consort Sita, have been pourtrayed in 
the most exquisite manner In Bama we see an obedient son, 
a valiant and a noble prmce, a loving husband, and a heroic and 
patient sufferer — one that always sacnfioed pleasure and interest 
to duty and virtue On the eve of being associated as king 
with his father, he is desired to leave the Kingdom and banish 
himself for fourteen years to the wilderness. He executes the 
severe sentence on himself, and becomes an exile with the ut- 
most alacrity While in exile, subsisting on tbe bounty of 
such eremites as he found in the woods, or hving on the wild 
produce of the forests, perhaps, also, on such game as his bow 
and arrows could procure, the honor and dignity of a high-bom 
prmce never forsaxe him for a moment. The rude hands of a 
savage deprive him, for a time, of the society of his faithful 
and affectionate consort, who had followed him in his exile 
Severe as this calamity was — ^rendered ten tunes more provok- 
ing by the wickedness which brought it on — ^it distressed, but 
could not overcome the heroic simerer , and the war, which 
the cnmes of Havana rendered inevitable, was conducted in 
the most honourable and princely manner 

The characters of Bharata and Lakshana are no less exem- 
plary The former, though called to the government by his 
expirmg father, would not supersede an Sder brother He 
pursues Rama in the wilderness, and insists on his under- 
taking the duty which devolved upon him from his semority 
Rama cannot be persuaded to return to the kmgdom agamst 
the express injunction of his late father Bharata then aeter- 
mmes to act as regent in his brother’s name, and receives his 
sandals to be placra on the throne as his representative. 

Lakshana is a beautiful personification of fraternal attach- 
ment, voluntarily ehanng the misfortunes of a fond brother, 
alleviating his suffenngs by sympathy, and instant in season 
and out of season to serve mm It renunds us of the sacred 
adage , Haw good and how pleasant u for brethren to dwell 
togedur in unity t 

In SiU we have a picture of the fiutbful and affectionate wife. 
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determined to follow her husband’s fortunes^ unmindful of trou- 
bles and mconvenience, and cherishing his recollections in the 
midst of difficulty and captivity 
The characters of Hanuman and the other monkeys are 
somewhat mysterious. It is not easy to conjecture why the 
poet should introduce a quadrumanous general to assist in the 
restoration of Sita, and to fight the battles of Kama Did 
he mean to anticipate Lord Monboddo^ m his theory of the ori- 
ginal formation of man ? 

The Mahabharata may be called a monster-poem. It en- 
grosses all subjects But the fortunes of Yudhisthira and his 
brothers form its principal burden Krishna is its god, and the 
five Pandavas are its heroes. It commences with celebratmg 
the greatness of Klnshna, the truthfulness of the Pandavas, 
and the wickedness of the sons of Dhritarastra 

I 

The work professes to have been addressed to king Janame- 
joy, a descendant of the Pandavas, and was evidently written to 
find favour with the party that proved victorious on the plains 
of Kunik-shetra. In this respect, the courtly poet of Jana- 
mejoy was not unhke those of the Augustan age of Home, 
80 zealous in celebrating the praises of Caesar 

But our poet’s narrative is exceedingly clogged, and the 
god and the heroes are often completely lost sight of m its 
lengthy episodes The celebration of the merits of the victo- 
rious party gave the poet an opportumty of embodying, in one 
long work, the traditions which were popular in the country 
The main story of the poem may be told m a few words. 
Dhntarastra and Panda were brothers, sprung from a royal race 
of the lunar dynasty The elder was incapacitated by 
blindness for governing the people, of whom by birth he was 
the rightful sovereign , the younger was earned off, after a 
short reign, by the rude hand of death, while yet in the vigour of 
life. Dhntarastra on this associated his nephew YudhisUnra m 
the government. But his son Duryodhana bore deadly enmity to 
his cousins, the Pandavas It is a common saying among the Hin- 
dus that, when a kmsman turns a foe, he becomes the most imffia- 
cable of enemiea Such was Duryodhana to his cousins. The 
most foul means were resorted to to take away their lives. Poison 
was administered , — and, that failing of the intended effect, the 
Pandavas were decoyed to a garden house, constructed of shell- 
lac^ and there burnt to ashes — the intention of their murderous 

s 1 
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couBin. But they fortunately escaped, unknown to their re* 
lative They passed sometime in disguise, and met with adren- 
tures the most romantic. They subsequently returned to their 
country and their kmgdom , but Tudhisthira, though represented 
as a serious and grave character, had one great weakness He 
was fond of gambling His enemies attacked him on his weak 
side, and grwually got him to stake his wife, kingdom, and all, 
at a game, by losing which he was reduced to be a perfect beggar 
His partner, or rather the common partner of all the Panda* 
vas, was grossly msulted by Duryodhana and his party The 
Fandavas were, at last, banished for a penod — the last year of 
which they were to live unknown and unrecognized They 
remamed m a state of exile for the time allotted, and then came 
back to their country, to recover their lost kingdom. War was 
accordingly declared , and the cousins encountered one another 
on the plains of Kuruk'shetm. The battle ended in the death 
of Duryodhana and the restoration of the Fandavas to their 
kmgdom But they did not long enjoy their recovered dominion. 
They took disgust at the world and its vicissitudes, and repaired 
to the Himala ya Thence they attempted to travel to heaven, 
but, with the exception of the eldest brother Yudhisthira, they 
all fell off in the way 

Simple as the story is, it is so digged with episodes, that it 
requires no small effort of the mind to keep to the thread of the 
narrative The episodes are however valuable, because of the le- 
gends and traditions presen ed in them. The stones of the Deluge, 
of the romantic adventures of Nala and Damayanti, of Hama, 
of Sagar, of Kalayavana, of Bhagiratha, of the descent of 
the Ganges, &c , &c , arc distinguished by many remarkable 
traits, smne of them portrayed in exquisitely delicate colours 
Nor IS the great poem devoid of metaphysics and philosophy 
The lecture of Krishna to Aijuna,on the field of battle, 
celebrated by the title of the Bhagavat Gita, gives an accurate 
idea of the speculative genius of Hindu sages, and of the 
theones of Pantheism, to which they are all more or less prone 

The Puranas, though written in the style of epic poetry, 
do not magmfy any particular hero , unless the gods, whose 
adorauem they set forth, may be considered their heroes. The 
Puranas may be safely considered legendary documents, embo- 
dying the traditions of the country, and inculcating the 
doctnnee and ceremomes held in reverence by the nation 
Parts of them are highly poetical and perfectly moral, and all 
of them are valuable, as the most correct representations, we 
have, Hmdu society, on the establishment of Brahmmical 
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supremacy In a historical and cbronol(^ic$d point of view, 
they are utterly contemptible — but, as records of the manners 
and customs of tiie ages in which they were written, they 
possess great authority They are all written m a simple and 
intelligible style, the beauty of which depends more on the 
collocation of words and the arrangement of subjects, than on 
smgle h^h sounding phrases, and unnaturally wrou^t meta- 
phors One exception, however, must be noted The Sn- 
^hagavat, though classed among the Puranas, is of a different 
style and structure from all the rest Its style is hard , its sense 
18 obscure , its philosophy mystic It has been, not without 
cogent reasons, supposed to be a modem composition, and 
attributed to the grammanan, Vopadeva. 

The Eivyas, or the Sahitya, form the Third epoch of Sansont 
poetry Indigenous scholars have appropriated the name of 
poetry (Kavya) to this last class of writings alone There is 
more elaborate poetry, and a wider range of versification m 
them, than m the poems we have noted before We will not 
presume to controvert the opinion of our masters in learning 
but, notwithstanding the beauties of the Kavyas, we are tempted 
to exdaim 

“ De duro est ultima ferro ,** 

The last age was of hard iron ” Hard it was in more senses 
than one. The charge so often brought against Oriental poetry, 
that it offers little moie than a brilbant confusion of flond 
diction,” is a libel as far as the poems of the second epoch are 
concerned , but may be sustained in many instances by the style 
and plot of the Kavyas Exuberance of figure and ornament is 
what their authors delight in. Moderate Sights do not satisfy 
their fancies. They disdain to think or speak as other men do 
They labour to form images and ideas, at which the reader will 
gaze with gaping wonder, and clothe them m language which 
none but the initiated are likely to unraveL 

The principal Blavyas are the Bhatti, the Kaishadha, the 
Baghuvansa, the Magha, the Kumara Sambhava, the Bharabi, 
and others To them may be added the nunor poems, such as 
the Meghaduta, Betu Sanhara, Gitagobinda, and others. The 
principal Kavyas take up some stories from the poems of the 
2 nd epoch, and decorate them with new figures and ornaments. 
It IS remarkable, that the Kavyas scarcely give a new cast to 
the stones they borrow There is hardly an incident in them, 
which 18 not found m the onginal Myths , but they a^und 
with new metaphors, sometimes over-strain^ with high-flown 
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ideas, and with the choicest, though, m some instances, much 
laboured, versification 

We have as yet said nothmg of the Hindu drama The inven- 
tion of this art is ascnbed to a sage named Bharata, not without 
the usual addition, that it was distilled from the Yedas, and 
commumcated by divme revelation to the sage in question 
The mvention of the drama must, however, have been posterior 
to the formation of a regularly organized society Men m a 
simple and pastoral state do not imbibe a rebsh for the theatre 
The very erection of the Nepathya^ or the dressmg room, or 
vestry, and the Rangabhumi^ or stage, indicates some advance 
in civilization After society had made some stndes, it would 
be strange, indeed, if a nation, abounding in wealth and luxuncs, 
and speakmg, or otherwise familiar with, the most refined lan- 
guage on the globe, were to forego the pleasures of the drama. 
The nch resources of Sanscrit grammar, the enchanting har- 
mony of Sanscnt versification, the picturesqueness of Hindu 
actions, and the fine development of Hindu figures, would 
naturally create a taste for the drama. In point of plot, execu- 
tion, and style, the dramatic works of the Hmdus may challenge 
the admiration of all, who can appreciate this class of wntings 
Indeed Kabdasa has been compared by a scholar of no 
mean authority to the Engbsh Shakespeare , but such is our 
veneration for the great name just mentioned that we must 
not allow our national predilections to set even Kalidasa, the 
brightest luminary of Vicramiditya’s age, m juxta position with 
Shakespeare His knowledge of human nature, and acquain- 
tance with all its circumstances and conditions, was a rare and 
peculiar talent It is no disgrace to a nation not to produce a 
gemus, which was a peculiar gift of Providence. We will not, 
therefore, pretend to liken the author of the Sacantola to the 
author of Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othella But there is no other 
dramatic poet, as far as we know, whatever be his country or 
age, to whom Kabdasa must necessarily give precedence 

We have now, gentle reader, endeavoured to give you some idea 
of Sanscnt poetiy, but the xnagmtude of the subject and our 
slender abilities and poor scholarship make us feel, what Kabdasa 
remarked of himself at the commencement of the Baghqyansa, — 
Where are the giants of Sanscrit poetry, and where are we, of 
bttle minds ^ We may, perhaps, eiqmse ourselves to ridicule, 

^ ^ ^ I 

“ Like a dwarf vainly trying to reach at fnuta, which are attainable 
only to a giant ’ 
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The consecutive cultivation of poetry for, perhaps^ three 
thousand years, from the age of the Vedas down to times very 
recent, has necessarily unproved the taste and criticism of our 
countrymen Our works on rhetoric and versification indicate 
a knowledge of harmony and an appreciation of beauty, peculiar 
to the Sanscrit language The Greek hexameter appears puny 
before our Indra-bajra, our Soondery, our Euchira, our Puspi- 
t4gra, our Malixu, our Yasantatilaka, our Mandakrant^, and 
scores of others, which it would tire one to hear The refined 
notions, which our rhetoricians have expressed in their cnti* 
cisms on poetry — ^their ideas of excellencies and deficiencies — 
prove that our learned language has been highly finished and 
perfected. 

Sentiment is in the estimation of our rhetoricians the soul 
of poetry Mere sound or harmony will not come up to their 
standard , though the want of harmony would vitiate the most 
sentimental of poems. Sentiment is usually divided into love, 
laughter, pity, anger, heroism, fear, disgust, wonder, veneration 
Every poem ought to excite one or other of these sentiments But 
the poet IS most easily tempted by the sentiment, which attaches 
one human being to another It is, however, an honour to Sanscnt 
poetry, that wherever love goes astray, and breaks in sunder 
the bonds of conjugal fidelity, it is reprobated as or 

false sentiment But we must confess, that our poets have not 
been particularly delicate in their representations of love. 
Words, phrases, and sentences have been strung together m the 
most fascinatmg metres, which cannot be uttered by those who 
can distingmsh what is decent from what is indecent. But 
this 13 a reproach to which poets of all commumties are subject, 
where females are not admitted into society Poets are not 
likely to run not, where they are restrained by the fear of 
being read by those, whoke ears, the most unprincipled would be 
ashamed to pollute by unholy articulations The existence of 
a female reading commumty would exercise the most purifying 
influence on the poetry of our nation No one would have the 
baseness to compose or publish what is sure to oflend the dehcate 
sensibilities of those who represent the honor and punty of his 
own household 

The Sanscrit poets laboured under another disadvantage 
They had no readmg eommuaity beyond the Brahmamcal 
colleges — ^no cnhcs save themselves. The Sanscnt does not 
appear to have ever been a generally spoken language It was 
understood by the pnvileged class alone. The poet’s imagination 
could not be rectified by the castigation of public cntimsm 
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Poems were sometimes recited at the courts of pi^nces disposed to 
patronize literature , but even there the Brahmins were the only 
intelligent auditors. The Sanscnt poets were accordingly desti- 
tute of one great means of improving the taste and style of 
hterary compositions. 

The memory and erudition of the Brahmamcal scholars 
themselves were in some instances perfectly wonderful A 
certain king, it is said, once offered a high premium for any 
on^pnal poem, that might be produced and recited in his court 
He entertained, at the same time, a number of scholars, who, if 
they ever heard a poem read but once, of whatever length, could 
repeat it word for word. Competitors for the royal premium 
were accordingly always disappomted, because of the learned 
courtiers denymg the onginabty of their compositions, and pre- 
tending to be already familiar with them, by repeating the lines, 
word for word One pandit, at last, more shrewd than the rest, 
composed apiece, which stated that the kmg’s late father owed 
him (the author) one lakh of rupees, and contended, that, if the 
hnes he read, were already known to the royal courtiers, no fur- 
ther proof could be demanded of the validity of the claim, and 
the debt must be liquidated If the courtiers, again, knew no- 
thing of the transaction, then the lines were onginal and should 
have the promised premium adjudged to them. 

But here the question may be mooted, of what practical use can 
discussions of Sanscnt poetry be to us ^ There is little 
likelihood of the Sanscrit lyre being tuned again, or the 
Sanscnt stage re-opened by a second Valmiki or Kalidasa 
The sun of Sanscrit literature has long passed its mendian — 
perhaps, is set, to rise no more. 

But if the sun of Sanscnt poetry be already set to rise no 
more m its original form, there is no reason to suppose, that it 
may not nse a second time m a modified form Few, perhaps, 
even of those who make Sanscrit their pnncipal study, will 
venture to touch the strmgs on which Yyasa, Yalmiki,and Kali- 
dasa plaved so harmoniously Many may, however, be stimulat- 
ed by tne recollections of the ancient mrp of India, to culti- 
vate the gemus of poetry in their own vernacular language It 
may be hopeless to distinguish one’s self in the field of Sanscnt 
poetry, but the field of Vernacular poetry is wide open Pew, 
very few, have hitherto entered it , but it may afford honourable 
employment to hundreds that may possess the gift of poetiy 

H IS in the Vernacular field alone that the poets of Bcn^l can 
hope to distin^ish themselves There is little probabuity of 
their shining m Sanscnt The English is, after all, a foreign 
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language , and, however largely we may cultivate it m Calcutta, 
its cultivation will always be limited m this country And the 
best of cntics have pronounced it as their deliberate judg- 
ment, that a poet labours under great disadvantages in a foreign 
language We shall conclude this hastilm written paper, by ap- 
pendmg the concluding portion of an address on the cultivation 
of vernacular poetry, read recently at a Lterary society in the 
metropolis of British India 

And here I must bring to your recollections a fact, which, 
I am sure, will produce a solemn and a lasting impression on fbxxr 
minds The le irned and benevolent individual, whose life was 
lately sacrificed to his incessant labours for the improvement of 
our race and country, whose name graces the title under which 
we have met in this hall to-night, and whose memory still draws 
the tribute of asigh or tear from our daughters and sisters, the late 
John EUiot Dnnk water Bethune, the educator of India’s sons and 
daughters, was most anxious to patronize Vernacular poetry in 
Bengal He advised all aspirants after poetic fame to turn 
their attention to the Bengalu One of the last acts contem- 
plated by himself was the preparation, by means of a compe- 
tent Bengab scholar, of a small volume of Vernacular poetry, 
as well for the use of his female school, as for educational 
institutions in general And I now sit down, by asking the 
question, Is there no genius in our country to take up an 
object, which occupied the thoughts of that great man, dunng 
his last illness^” 


Note — This article formed the substance of an Essay, read at a meeting of the 
Bethune Society, by a distinguished Hindu gentleman, to whose pen the CalevUa 
Heview has been formerly more than once indebted — Ed 
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Ar t y][IL*~>2Vt$wiMM<ru»d Survey — fydui' Beturnto an order 
of the JBMble Sbeut ^ Comwme, dated lHih February^ 
18/^, fiMT re^me “ arti detcaled Reports of the extent 

andwetwre ef the omjtli&eins and expenditure connected with the 
Grand Thr^pmmtemm Survey of India, and <f the Grand 3Vt- 
angrdalhou thereof, for the Measurements «f the Arcs of the 
Mendian, from the year the first Base was measwed to the 
ledest dhde ^ 1851 

• 

We have been &voared with a copy of the report of Co- 
lonel Waugh, the Snrveyor-General of India, which was 
drawn up in obedience to an order of the House of Com- 
mons, on the motion of our indefatigable ihend, Mr Joseph 
Hume, and ordered to be prmted oB the 15th of Apnl last 
This Blue Book, as the Bombay Tones expresses it, is more 
like a lively artide for a review than what we are generally 
aocustmned to in pubbcations of this nature , and, as it is a 
subject intimately connected with the prospenty of the coun- 
try, and, we presume, of considerable mterest to our readers, 
we shall endeavour to present them with a full abstract of the 
progress, that has hitherto been made m this magnificent na> 
tional work. 

In a vmy recent number of this journal,* we had occasion 
to speak of the survey operations, as now m force, under the 
Kevenue Department , and we then alluded to the account of 
the great Trigonometrical Survey, which was given in one of 
our early numbers.t Those, who may have perused the latter ar- 
ticle, wul find the succmct and able report of Colonel Waugh’s, 
on the progress and expense of this great geodetic undertak- 
ing — ^wmch, at the present time, extends fr(nn Cape Comonn 
to Thibet, and from the mendian of Calcutta to that of Pesha- 
wur — aflbrd such a popular descnption of the nature and 
extent of the operations, and the manner m which they have 
bera achieved, as cannot fiul to be both instructive and mter- 
esting 

We bdieve that there are very few persons, even' in India, 
who have any notion whatever of wW the Tngonometncal 
Survey really is, or wlmt it does for get^raphy or siaence 
or who can (XHnprehend what has bemi already done, and 
why it has not long suice been brought to a condosion. 

• No XXXL Sqptemlier. 1861 Art. Till 
tNo VU. Septnnlwr, 1816 Art. lU 
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Art III — 1 Dry Leaves from Youny Dyyptf betny a glaaee 
at Stndk, before the arrival of Sir Charles Napier By on 
Ex-Pohticdl London. 1849 

2 Scinde^ or the Unhappy Valley , by Richard F Burton^ Lieut , 
Bombay Army^ author of Goa and the Blue Mountains f 

2 vols London. 1851 

3 Sindh^ and the Races that inhabit the Valley of the Indus^ by 
Lieut R F Burton London 1851 

4 General Sir Charles Napier^s Administration of Sctndey in-- 
eluding his Campaign in the Hillsy by Lieut General Sir WiU 
ham Napier, K C B London 1851 

SciNDE IS an unhappy place, but hitherto it has been happy 
in its historians and topographers If not pleasant itself^ it 
has been the cause of pleasantness in others. The dryness of 
the place has not communicated itself to those, who have under- 
taken to discourse upon it Since we have settled ourselves 
on the banks of the Indus, authors, old and new, have taken 
Young Egypt in hand, and made it the theme of some very 
divertmg volumes. Napier’s Conquest of Scinde — a History — 
was anything but a dull book. There was an energy and 
an impulsiveness in it, which kept the reader alive over its 
contents Brother Wilham conquered sleep as ably as Bro- 
ther Charles conquered the province. We might raise some 
objections agamst the book, but not on the score of dulness , 
nor have we any such complaint to raise against the volumes 
now before us. The first two works on the list are emmently 
amusing , whilst the last two contain more solid matter^ which 
IS neither heavy nor dry 

We must send our bght infantry in advance The two first 
works on our list are, as we have said, eminently amusing If 
Semde were the most refreshmg place m the world, it could 
hardly have been illustrated with ^eater freshness of descrip- 
tion K it had been all gay and ghttenng with flowers, ver^t 
with mossy lawns down doping towards cool streams, dotted 
with bowers of bbss, a very paradise of a province, it codd 
hard}^ have inspired the writers with a larger amount of that 
vivamty and impulsiveness, which make up the chann of the 
present volumes. Whatever may be the misenes of that curse^ 
ndden country, which Ellenborough and Napier annexed to 
the British Empire m the East, they have not dftshedLthe spirits 
of its topo^pners— or joumal-wnters — or whatever else tlm 
aulhorBof Dry Leavesmi the Unhappy Vedley may moreappro* 
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pnately be called. There is no langonr about them There 
are no signs of exhaustion. They obviously have not been 
dried up by the and clunate. There is marvellous elasticity 
and succulence about them But, perhaps, the phenomenon is 
to be accounted for by the fact, that hath the ** Ex*-Politicai ^ and 
the Bombay Lieutenant wrote their books after they had 
escaped out of the Unhappy Valley , and that their works are 
properly to be regarded as songs of tnumph, wntten in the very 
fulness of their gratitude and joy at the thought of having 
quitted it for ever Perhaps, if they had wntten their books 
m Scinde, there would have been few traces of the abundant 
animal spirits, which overflow in the books before us. We 
laugh at dangers which are over, and cut jokes upon misery 
that 18 past. 

The Ex-Pohtical, who is believed to be Lieutenant Eastwick, 
and Lieutenant Burton, who appears in his own proper name, 
are wnters much of the same stamp They tell their stones 
much in the same manner There is, as may be expected, 
more of the political in the former His book contains more 
frequent allusions to the politics of the day There are more 
records of historical events. There is something of a controver- 
sial tone about the book , but we like it extremely The Ex- 
Political is a sensible plain-spoken writer — like Ben Jonson he 
" does all like a man.” His political views are, for the most 
part, sound, and there is an undeniable sincerity in all his 
utterances. He beheves that the Amirs were foully treated , 
and he does not hesitate to say sa Away with evidence,” 
he exclaims indignantly, after tearing in shreds the old flimsy 
veil, with which it has been endeavoured to conceal, in part, the 
iniquity of the usurpation of the country of the Talpfir 
Amirs, by setting forth that their rule was oppressive and 
tyrannical — ^^*Away with evidence Let might be nght. Is 
^ there no lumt to our vengeance? Has England but one word 

* for those who sue humbly at her feet — ^for those who were 
^ nch, happy, at peace, till England thrust her friendship and 

* her treaties upon them? and is that word, V<b metis? Ohf 
^ it 18 always so Not content with conquenng the native princes, 

* we must abuse. We strip them of their temtory and then 

* proclaim them to be tyrants. We always appear as*^ deliver- 
' ers.’ Somehow or other we always rescue the people of the 

* country from the grasp of ferocious tyrants , and so we exalt 
^ our humanity, and proclaim the mighty justice of the deed we 
^ have dime It is always so. The tnck is a stale one , and 

* has lost the little vitality that it had ” 

And now a word about the Bombay Lieutenant We must say 
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that we greatly like Mr Burton’s book. He is precisely the 
reverse of a dullard. He is lively — animated — ^picturesque. 
An incessant flow of anunal spirits fertihses his page — the Nile 
of his Young Egypt Graver critics than ourselves mught say 
that hiB Unhappy Valley is desultory and diffuse — ^thatit leaves 
no distinct impression upon the mind — and that it is rather 
flippant But we are ready to forgive the offences of so lively a 
companion^ while we travel from Dan to Beersheba in his 
company, and never feel weary of the talk of our companion 
The book is, indeed, all talkee — talkee ” But it is vastly 
diverting talk. Mr John Bull, to whom it is all famiharly ad- 
dressed, is not hkely to fall asleep over it. If the said John, 
we repeat, has hitherto entertained a belief that there is an air 
of langour and exhaustion about all the utterances of us dwell- 
ers m the East, Mr Burton is likely to drive the pestilent 
heresy out of his head All here is fresh enough — all viva- 
cious enough. It is a booh, indeed, of the Young Bapid school, 

push along — ^keep moving” might be the motto of it The 
writer flies from one topic to another— is off like a shot m all 
sorts of unexpected directions, and sometimes leaves us quite 
out of breath 

The fact is that Kichard F Burton, Lieutenant, Bombay 
Army, is an exceedingly clever fellow We had an occasional 
suspicion of this fact, when we read his work on Goa , but 
the Unhappy Valley is decidedly an advance upon the Blue 
Mountains Its merits are not to be tested by any canons of 
criticism, with which we are acquainted but it is enough for us 
that it IS an extremely readable booL Perhaps, if in all smcenty 
we were to speak out the truth, we should say that Mr Bur- 
ton IS the least bit in the world flippant But flippancy is a 
more pardonable offence than dulness. The one sometimes 
rouses and exhilarates, the other only puts us to sleep 

But it IS time that we should leave the authors and open 
their books — that we should begin to illustrate the fehcities of 
Young Egypt, and the beatitudes of the Unhappy Valley — ^to 
dwell upon the multiform benignities of that fine provmce, 
which Napier’s sword and Ellenborough’s pen attached to our 
Indian empire. Let us see what was the Ex-Political’s” 
first impression of this splendid country — 

Well now that one is m a new country, one must surely have some un 
pressions If Charles Dickens were here, what impressionB he would 
have ! All the world would soon be reading Dickens impressions of Sindh 
He would fill you three volumes of odds and ends, of stnking superficia* 
littes, of grotesque little notions, shaken up together like bits of glass 
in a kaleidoscope, before one dull fellow could compound a chapter on the 
geology and extinct fishes of the country iffy first impression was that 
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tbe Smdbis had yoiM of four men’s power They spoke with each a Sten 
tonan utterance, that I thought some oftenoe hM been given, but I soon 
found It was their natural manner , and after leaving Tatta, 1 was intro- 
duced to one of the nobles of Khjrpor, whose tone made that of his 
countrymen appear a whisper Where all were loud, tbe loudest he' 1 
have made a considefable detour, when travelling, to avoid this man, and 
on one occasion, when suffenng from fever, he cruelly way laid me, and in* 
^uired after my heidtb with such violence, that it was very long before I 
recovered You will say, then, that my first impression was not a pleasing 
one, — neither was my second As my ears were tormented by harsh 
sounds, so were my eyes excruciated by a continual stream of tbe finest 
sand which pursued our boat across the nver, and was ready waiting for 
us as soon as we landed on the other side This annoyance commences 
about 8 o clock lu tbe morning and lasts till evening, when the sand 
storm generally lulls and resigns the task of persecuting man to my 
nads of mosquitoes and sand flies, whose stings could not be brought into 
operation while it lasted i he Sindhis have an odd story about this 
They say that when Sulaiman (on ^whom be peace) ruled over genu, men, 
and animals, tbe mosquitoes brought a complaint against the wind, which 
they said used them despitefully, and prevented them from following their 
lawful avocations Sulaiman heard their complaint with much attention, 
and expressed a strong desire to see them righted But you know, ’ 
be said, ** justice demands that both parties should be heard ’ ** Call the 

defendant into court,** said his Majesty In rushed tbe wind, and tbe poor 
complainants vanished, suit and idl, in a moment 

Such was the “ Ex-PoUticaFs” first impression of Scmde. 
Now let us see what Lieutenant Burton bought of the first 
glimpse of the Unhappy Valley — 

** Well, I never ' 

Of coarse not sir No one, man, woman, or child, ever saw the face of 
Young Egypt for the first time, without some such exclamation 

A regular desert ' — a mere line of low coast, sandy as a Scotchman 8 
whiskers — a glanng waste with visible as well as palpable heat playing 
over Its dirty yellow suiface ' * 

Yes sir— yes' When last I went home on furlough, after a voyage 
round the Cape of Good Hope, tbe Eliza deposited me at Plymouth 
Id tbe pilot boat was an 'old and faithful servant,* from Central Asia, 
accompanying bis master to the land of the pork-eater 

* Allah, Allah ' exclaimed Kbudabakhsfa, as he caught sight of the 
town and the green hills and the woody parks, and tbe pretty places round 
about tbe place with the breakwater , what manner of men must you 
Fenngbis be, that leave such a bihishta and travel to auch accursed holes 
as ours, without manacles and the persuasions of the cbob ' f 
You recollect, 1 dare say, Mr Bull, reading in >our Goldsmith, a similar 
remark made by one of your eompatnote$ in Uia olden time ^ 

** Caractacus and Kbudabakhsb be — — ' Where are we to land here ^ 
Where 8 the wharfs 

0 man of civihxation, habituated as you are to quays and piers, with 
planks and ladders, 1 quite enter into the feeling that nrompts the query 
A long billowy sea, tipped with white, is sweeping directly into tbe nurrow 
rock gift jaw m the soHialled harbour , we roll to suefa an extent, that if you 
like the diversion, you may run firom one side of the quarter deck to tbe 

f The bastimidp. 
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other, each tioae dipping your fingers m the pttre element , and toaonfuse 
matters still more, we have six hundred sepoys to land 

The exclamation of Khodah-buksh has often been exclaimed 
before We have given at least one remarkable illustration of 
the astonishment of the natives of India at the thought of our 
seeking such a country as India^ with its copper skies and its 
dust-laden atmosphere. But what will not money do? The 
auri sacra fames draws men to all sorts of " diggms.’^ Whe- 
ther they go to India or to California, it is all the same They 
want the gold, which beatifies all climates, and makes — we can 
hardly say a sun-shme in a shady place” — ^but a shadow m 
a Bun-shiny one ,| and reconciles all kinds of men to aU kmds 
of fortunes. It must be a very impulsive power that sends 
men to such a place as the Ex-Political” bodies forth m the 
following passage — 

This day we succeeded la getting out of the Man char lake by the aid 
of four dhundbis (small boats) which tugged us along at the rate of 
two miles an hour Heartily glad was I to be quit of tbis accursed place, 
and turning round I quoted, with great emphasis, the Persian proverb. 
At Kkuda chun Manchar dasUti chura dozakh sakhti, * 0 God * since 
thou hadst Manchar what need of creating Hell ^ 1 am afraid one gets 

into the habit of saying questionable things m a language other than our 
own This proverb, which sounds very glibly in Persian, has a slight 
smack of the profane m hinghsh Manchar however, if the proverb is to 
he applied at all, deserves its full application It has an abominable odour 
being stagnant, and m many parts dry, during the cold weather vast tracts 
of It are covered with long grass and weeds, where mosquitoes are bred in 
number infinite, and the foul air and putrid mud engender every creeping 
thing venomous as the worms of old Nile The natives say the length of 
this detestable water is twenty five miles and its breadth fifteen The wes 
tern shore is somewhat picturesque but it is the picturesqueness of stenh 
ty There are high bold mountains in the distance. 

And, bosomed, *mid the trees afhr, 

Bnght gleams the Mosque and white Mmir 

The other coast is ugly and fiat The lake abounds m fish and water 
fowl These lay their eggs on. the broad leaves of the lotus in the deep 
water 1 observed three eggs of a dark brown colour and three parts 
of a hen’s egg in size, so deposited As night fell, we moored m the Nara 
river, six miles from the lake And such a night ! I request of those who 
enjoy the luxury unspeakable of a cool clean English bed, who are not 
compelled to draw aside the curtain with stealthy hand, and then, plunging 
with wild haste into the aperture, timorously reclose it, and shroud them* 
selves in impenetrable gauze, — 1 say, I request of all such to pause and 
think of what we Indians undergo ]Bnice tells us somewhere, that jota 
real Afncan beat, and that to which the highest grade is to be assigned is, 
when one, without clothes, and without motion, perspires profusely 1 caxt 
truly say such was our state Fanned by a pankah all night, I esoi^isd 
suf&cauon, and listened the long hours through to the croaking oPm 
numerable frogs and the bum of countless mynads of mosqmtoes. Here, 
too, a new plague introduced itself to my particular noUee^tbe sand fly 

C 1 
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Tour mosquitoe is • loufir, lauk» postilent fellow, tbat exaiperatea jou mm 
mdoh with fais dreaxj, Afieontentod huai, as with his puncture. He is 
^our Trois Eohelles,*' while your ** Petit Andre*' is tiie sand dy, a droll 
\ttle sfaoit-winged mntlemaii, who skips about merrily, and seems as 
happy as possible all the time he is putting you to the torture 

Here le another not very inviting deacnption from Lieute* 
nant Burton’s book, which may be taken as a pendant to the 
above — 

On apjHroaohing Kurraebi, three of the senses reeeiTe ‘‘ fresh impres 
noDS^-^-tbree organs are affected far more powerfully, however, than plea 
saatly, vis , the ear, the nose, and the eye 

The perpetual tomtoming and squeaking of native music, mingled with 
the roaring, bawling voices cl the mhabitants, the barkings and baymgs 
of tbe stranger hating curs, and the streams of the hungry gulls, who are 
fighting over scraps of defunct dshes forma combination which strikes the 
tympanum as decidedly novel The dark narrow alleys through wbicb 
nothing bulkier than a jackass can pass with ease, boast no common sewer 
drainage, if you can so call it, is managed by evaporation, every inhabitant 
throws away in front of bis dwelling what he does not want witbin, whilst 
tbe birds and dogs are tbe only scavengers This, tbe permanent fetor, is 
here and there increased by the aroma of camon in such a state, that even 
the kites pronounce it rather too high to be pleasant and varied, when wo 
approach the different bazaars, by a close faint dead smell of drugs and 
spices, such as one might suppose to proceed from a newly made mummy 
Tou are familiar with Boulogne, Cologne and Home this you at onee feel 
is a novelty Tbe people aie quite a different race from what you have hi 
tberto seen Tbe characteristic of their appearance is the peculiar blend 
mg of the pure Iranian form and tint with those of the Indian branch of 
tbe same family Tbeir features are regular , their hair unlike the lank 
locks of the great Peninsula, though coarse is magnificent in quantity and 
colour tbe beard is thick, glossy and curling , and tbe figure is manly 
and well developed Tbe mass of tbe population js composed of Mohaua 
or fishermen The males are scatterea about, mending and clean 
ing their rude nets the ladies are washing fish m foul puddles or are 
caiTying the unsavoury burdens homewards on ibeir bare beads 
There is every eonvenienee for studying their figures, the dress of the 
ruder sex, consisting of only the Scinae bat and a pair of indigo coloured 
drawers extending from tbe waist to the knee The women are habited lu 
a kind of embroidered boddioe, called a ** gaj,* and long, coloured cotton 
pantaloons tightened round tbe ancle They seldom wear veils m the 
streets modesty not being one of their predilections , nor are they at all 
particular about volunteering opinions concerning your individual appear 
anoe, which freedom m tbe East, you know, is strange The Moslems are 
distinguished by their long beards slipperless feet, and superior nakedness 
Hindus, by fairness or rather yellowness of complexion, a strangely shaped 
turban, a cloth fastened round tbe waist, a dab of vermilion between tbe 
eyebrows, and a thread hung over tbe left shoulder, and knotted against the 
right side The descendants of African slaves abound we meet them 
eveiy where with huge waterskins on their backs, or canymg burdens fit 
fpr buffidoea. ^ 

Aptbpos of Garra^ wkicb Mr Burtou deacnbea as an un- 
happy hole^ a dirty Wp of mud and mat hovels^’’ our auihor 
diwurgea on Itaid uto ^ ralaJltons, who «r« oompelled to 
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btuld houses lit out-of>the^\ray stations, and then vitapeinted, 
from high places, for gettmg into debt It is worth while to 
hear wrat he has to say on this subject — 

Some years ago when my corps was ordered up to young Egypt we were 
sent to relieve a regiment about to quit Gbarra Our predecessors had not 
bmlt barracks or bungalows, because they knew that tbeir tune of field 
service in Seinde was ended But we, who bad four or five years of it in 
prospect, found ourselves m a different position 

In this part of the Unhappy Valley, sir, the summer heat often reaches 
115® , for a tent add perhaps lu® 

Now 125 of Fahrenheit lasting mind you for months together, is ex 
oeedmgly likely to hurry and hustle one half roasted to one’s hot grave 
However strong a man may be, hts eyes burn, his ears sing, and his braia 
turns dizry under the infliction sleepless, appetiteless, spiritless, and half 
speechless, he can scarcely be said to live at the end of the season, if be 
reaches it, looking at his face you would pronounce him to be m a ** gal 
loping consumption 

Build or burn then, was our dilemma The only chance of saving 
health~a soldier s all m all--was to house ourselves But there lay the 
difficulty 

Let me tell you, sir, that it requires no little prudence and determination 
for a subaltern to live upon his pay * setting aside the not unimportant 
consideration, that if m these regions, one lives only to live within ones 
means, one is commonly likely to be loved by the gods and to die young 
fie must have no expensive tastes such as a hankering for neatness of 
house and furniture, or high ideas of hospitality he must have no ambi 
tion to distinguish himself as a sportsman a linguist a traveller, or a 
** good fellow, he must rest content in that happy obscurity which we are 
told IS as excellent for man as for the ignoble part of creation Tf he be 
a married man I defy lam to do it unless at least he can make up his 
mind to see his wife become a confirmed invalid and his children pining 
away to spectres for want of a cold climate Even as a bachelor, to keep 
out of debt, be must be favoured by circumstances as well as by nature 
Now we were not The regiment bad been travelling hundreds of miles, 
and expected a journey of as many more with all the expensive conse 
quencea of carnage and marching mess- bills f And yet we found it ne- 
cessary to expend two or three months prospective pay upon bnck and 
mortar 

Had we applied to the financiid department at home, the tram of reason- 
ing would have been — 

* 1 hat boy gets £20 a month humph ^ 12 times 30 make 340 humph! 
Ah, Its always the way with these fellows m India — 

And the inevitable ergo 

— ** I wont encourage his extravagance ' 

For you know, Mr Bull, many a papa who makes a liberal allowance 
to a son in one of H M s regiments, would pooh pooh at the idea of send 
ing a farthing per annum to one in the Company s service 

The gist of which is this —It might he desired that high authonttes, 
when issuing their edicts to Indian army, would be generous enough to 
be a little more considerate, a tnfie more just You are led, air, to sup- 

* ThU apjdies cn^ to Semde and the dearer parts of the three Presidencies. 

t Expensive things ; as the members of a mess have to pay fiar tosses and 
breakage 
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pos8r tbougb not told to Veheto, that wo oault in dabt^ tbo effeoto of oor 
oxtrBTBgaaoe are okilfblly developed into line betoe yonr eyes, whilst the 
many unavoidable oauees of our expenditure are as ekiifally olose-colunmed 
and huddled up into one comer of the rhetorical field 

It IS very easy for a Comxnander-in-Chief, with his £20,000 
a-year, or an approximation to it, to talk about the unprincipled 
conduct of those, who count by tens what he counts by tnou- 
sands, and have the calamity to spend more money than they 
can make out of their subaltemship But there are circum- 
stances, m which it 18 anything but easy for ensi^s and lieute- 
nants to balance their accounts, and every high official au- 
fhonty, who discourses upon such a text, ought to weigh well 
all these circumstances and make due allowance for them. It 
18 well that these high-salaried functionaries should be a little 
more tolerant. 

" What s done we partly may compute, 

But know not wbat s resisted 

If, at the threshold of manhood, in the new enjoyment of 
liberty and independence, in the flush of youthful vigour, of 
high health and overflowing animal spmts, our young military 
officers indulge in some excesses , if they think their pay wiU 
go further than it does, and spend (if not literally ^^half-a- 
crown out of six-pence a day their scanty allowances faster 
than they come in , if they anticipate pay-day and find when 
the tuUuh” comes, and all pressing claims are satisfied, that 
there ore still debts to he paid out of nothing , — all that can he 
said on the subject is, that it is very natural, perhaps rather 
reprehensible but it does not follow t^t these imprudent young- 
sters are unprincipled youngsters too It is often ignorance, 
inexpenence, thoughtlessness, that lead them into debt — ^nothing 
that can justly be described by a harsher name Sometimes, 
indeed, it is pure necessity, some unhappy contingency, much 
deplored and not to be avoided, that suddenly precipitates the 
young man into a sea of debt His regiment is ordered to 
move on He has to provide himself with a marching establish- 
ment. The march over, he has, perhaps, to buy or to build a 
house , and, though his ordinary expenditure may not exceed 
bis monthly pay, what hope is there for him, when any extra- 
ordinary demand of this nature is made upon his slender finan- 
ces? The fact is, that a young officer, to ensure himself against 
debt, must bve considerably mthin his means. He must lay by 
something, at the end of every month, to provide agamst meso 
contingencies. This is, doubtless, what he ought to do , hut to 
expect him to do it, is to expect human nature m general, and 
subaltern nature in particular, to be a little more faultless than 
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tiunga tins earth are ordinarily eiqpected to be. !rhere£»e> 
we repeat that when Commanders-u^^bief draw 8weepii« 
conclusions, from facts, which they very imperfectly understand 
they sometimes oalumnmate the c^racter of those, whose fair 
&me It IS their duty to protect. 

We have not done widi the subject, and Lieutenant Burtcm 
has something more to say upon it — 

1 own that ngid economy is not the Tirtue of Indians. Bnt can you 
fairly expect it to be ’ In this country many things horses for instance, 
are necessanes , at home they would be luxuries Then there is always 
some amount of recklessness in the profession of arms Men are separated 
from family and fnends, and made to feel that separation too Letters, 
which dunng the first year of expatriation arrived regularly each mail, grar 
dually dimmish in number, shrink in si/e cease altogether They know 
that when they return home, their relations will think and Ond them de trap 
— the average heart cannot stand up against ten years thorough separation — 
that their friends will have ceased to care for them, that their acquaintances 
will have clean forgotten them Existence, too in India is precarious who 
can tell bow soon a fever or a bullet may send him to the jackals^ Conse 
quently we ore perhaps a little over anxious to ‘ live whilst we may 
Such 18 our apology for want of thrift. 

But it IS unnecessary to instruct us that a man who deprives his ser 
vants of their wages to give champagne tiffins to his friends is not acting 
like an officer or a gentleman , we are by no means grateful for such simple 
commentaries upon the code of honour and, to speak plain truth we are 
somewhat indignant to see that the information is deemed informatioii by 
one usually so well informed as is our informer 

But what IS the use of all this ^ You, Mr Bull, have old, long-chensbed 
ideas of our extravagant style of life — the memories of the last century 
floating m your head — and you see with delight the danng hand outstretch 
ed in might to tear up the root of the evil Bosh ^ Were he that chatteth 
with you Lt Qen Sir B Burton, G G B instead of being a small lieute- 
nant, then might he have some hope of an occasional cheer from you, to 
enliven his squabble with a brother veteran Then might be it is be 
lieved, have some little chance of winning the day, however doughty in the 
cacoethes of scribble, however skilful in the use of oxymoron or antithesis 
however fond of the ad captandam^ and however successful in writing point- 
edly, not to the point, well but not wisely, that same brother veteran maybe 
But now sir, 1 feel myself over matched — weight is against me — ^it is 
no go Excuse the folly of tilting at a windmill strong in the breath of 
popular opinion and — let us order the camels 

There is a good solid foundation of truth beneath this light 
edifice of pleasant words. It assuredly needed not the voice of 
a prophet, or a hero, to declare that the giving of champagne 
tiffins and the cheating of servants, are acts, taken together, 
very discreditable to officers and gentlemen But the officers 
of we army constitute a very numerous class. It would be a 
very extraordinary class, if it did not contain some unprincipled 
members. The only question is whether the conduct, rightly 
stigmatised by Sir C^les Napier, was sufficiently common, 
to draw down upon the army the reproaches insmuated m the 
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«(£'arewell order^’of the redoubtable Chief Such dOusieiieheye 
an ugly effect in a general order Wbttey^ itmy be their in^ 
tent^ their effect is to leave a painful impresBion on the public 
mmd, that the general conduct of the officers of the amy is <^ 6 n 
to the reproach, which can justly be levelled only at a few 
That officers have given champagne tiffins, and left their ser- 
vants’ wages unpaid, 18, not improbably, a fact, and Sir Charles 
Napier may have had in his eye one or two such offenders but 
we believe that the army contains few such men, and that, if 
officers run into debt, it is seldom to give cbaomagne tiffins 

Debt is one of the curses of Indian life Fever is another 
See how Lieutenant Burton feelingly describes the fevers of 
Scmde — 

Fevers, I may inform yon, in this part of Asia, are of two kinds One is 
a bnsk bold fellow wbo does bis work within the day permitting you to 
breakfast but placing his veto upon your dining , the other is a slow, sneak* 
xng wretch, who bungles over you for a week or a fortnight * The former 
appears as a kind of small shivenng, first , then as a sick headache, 
which, after a few minutes, feels as if a cord were being tightened 
round your pencranmm , your brain burns as if it were on fire , your head 
throbs as though it would burst , yoav skin is hot and hara as a nding 
glove Presently vour senses leave you , to dehnum succeeds congestion , 
you pant and puff all your energies being applied to keeping the breath in 
your body — you fail therein and are buried that evening Ibe slow fevei at 
tacks you much in the same way only it imprudently allows you leisure to 
send a doctor, who pours cold water from an altitude upon your shaven 
poll administers mercury sufficient to stock an average>sizea barometer, and 
blisters you generally with mustard and other plasters, from the nape of 
your neck down to the soles of your feet 

i never saw a patient recover from this necessary mode of treatment with 
out entering into the feelings of the poor decrepit Hindu, who cursed the 
meddling band which clawed the holy mud out of bis mouth as be was 
comfortably dying upon the banks of the Gauges and by means of a 
draught of fire water, sent him back to the world of matter, a baser bit 
of humanity than he was before 

There are some fevers, those of Arracan for instance, which 
leave their trail behind them to the latest day of the victim’s 
life , but, be the fever what it may, there are few, we suspect, 
who are not content to struggle out of it ahve 

* This may appear to savour of bravado, m which case the appearance is dec^t* 
fhL At a distance, Yellow Jack, earthquakes, the Gochillo, and similar strand 
enexmes to human hfSe^look terrible because mdislixict the heart does beat ahtue 

auicker when we fix thov^t apon xt But as soon as yon find yourself amongst the 
dangers, you forget to fear them, and a little habit m^es them, generallv speakmg, 
contemptible your expected gio^ yon find pigmies Beside^ I have been fortu- 
nate In o^rtauity of tranOnff, being larought up, as It were, in the midst of cho- 
lera one m»iiy learns to Udw lighuy of such thxBga to youm. And every oii|} who 
thinks becomes, by some means or other, a fatalist on a small scale, after a few years 
u the jEaat ^ Kiamet’* and ** Kaaib** are so often, so oontinoally, m your ears, that 
at]astas^ioimdtb«iaselTeeuitoakiiid(tfreahty«a»efitityC^aiioiicxititr West 
et the Ci^ 
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Fnxm fevers we pass hy a not unnatnial tcanfioticm to amtn- 
Biony Lieutmant Burton’s sketch of mamed life in Semifeis 
at least amusing — ^ 

Our Scittditn lady^bs sigmfieB that she wants another pipe— then ea 
tered upon life in real earnest She was permitted by her religion to call 
upon her parents once a weeh she did so onoe a day, sometimes twioe, 
and her husband, as might be expected, felt the results Availing herself 
of the privilege of womanhood she added smoking and the chewing of 
betel nut to her other accomplishments. She spent her hours m decorating 
herself, not to fascinate the eye of her spouse as she ought to have done, 
but with the stnctly feminine object of exciting the envy bate, and malioa 
of all her dear family fi lends and acquaintances by a display of dresses 
She punctually attended all feasting and junketings, nor did she neglect 
the fairs at the tombs of saints and other religious assemblies, where reli 
gion IS usually the thing least thought of She bad promised, not as our ladiea 
do but by proxy, to love, honour, and obey, her goodman she did nei- 
ther this, that, nor the other Old Saadi, the Oriental moralist — about as 
moral a writer, by the by, as Pietro Aretino or Pigualt Lebrun — makes it 
the test of respectability in a bouse, that woman s voice should never be 
beard beyond its walls The fair Scindian knows nought of Saadi, and 
cares about as much for bis tests and his ommous she scolded her husband 
with womanly vigour loudly and unrespectably at all hours 

After the birth of the first child, the petites mtaeres de la vts eonjugaU 
began to gather The lady had been indulging a little too freeing the 
pleasures of — brandy Her spouse discovered the circurostano^ and 

chastised her corporally for the same He should have begun that disci 
pline earlier Instead of bowing her bead, she remarked that his face was 
a black creation of Hod s He, highly indignant at the truth of the 
observation, retorted by many a curse in query form, to which she replied 
categorically A furious quarrel was the result Fortunately for our visitor, 
Scinde then belonged to a civilized people who systematically bang every 
man that kills bis better half f When the couple retired to rest that night, 
the husband reflecting for the flrst time upon the blessings of polygamy, half 
determined to take to himself a second wife and the l^y indignantly run* 
ning over the list of her grievances firmly resolved to provide herself with 
a ctcisheo She would have demanded divorce from ** that man but for 
two reasons , m the first place, by such step, she would have forfeited all 
her claims to the mahr, or settlement , and secondly she did not anticipate 
much happiness in returning home to be scolded by her mother, lectured by 
her father, snubbed by her brothers, and be sedulously watched and guard* 
ed by all But she did not fail knowing how much it would annoy her bus 
hand, to call upon ** dear ma' as often as possible, to detail all her 
misenes, and to throw ** dear ma s words m his face at eveiy opportunity 
Finally, she threatened him with her father, and complained to her bro- 
thers with such assiduity, that the spouse quite excedi, presently provided 
her with a lawful nval, she him with an unlawful one 

* Before the birth of the first child All the terrors of religion, stnpes inditde^ 
are directed against the wife who dares to visit her parents wifhont her hii0ba&d% 
order What can the poor woman do but duly and openly disobey ^em f 

f The Koraalo law concerning adultery is utterly inadequate fbr the moral wants 
of any commimity^-hence the use of the sack or the scimitar in Tritn Where 
rule, we should remember that taking away a nuuL% only means to secure hia hououi^ 
ItSsosrdii^toproiMchimwtth aome other presomtion, which) genere&y stedt- 
ing, we have aot done. 
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We need hardly have gone to Scmde for such a pi^ure as 
this. There are unhajm^ yalleys” nearer home , Cl^tendom 
IS not mthout them. This is an old story, indeed. Mutatis 
vmtandiSy it would suit half the civilized globe. Only/amongst 
us, the husband has not the resource of polygamy to enable 
him, while trying to escape out of one misery, to pluuge profound- 
ly into a deeper and more engulfing one One indeed might al- 
most believe that Lieutenant Burton had it in design to present 
an exaggerated sketch, under this Scindian veil, of the fashion- 
able conjugalities of London and Pans. 

There was another kind of remedy resorted to by the Scin- 
dian husband, under the native rule But when young Egypt 
passed mto the hands of the British, the sword was no longer 
suffered to be the corrector-general of female morals. On this 
subject Lieutenant Burton, in his more solid work on Scmde, 
a book full of information relating to the country and the peo- 
ple, which supphea the ballast so much wanting in his lighter 
volumes, has an interesting passage — 

Adultery and fornication were rare under tbe native rule among the 
weaiij^, the greatest precautions were taken to secure tbe women and the 
free m of the sahre kept the lower orders of females in the right path 
When we conquered the country and forbade the husband to take the law 
into his own hands, tbe women felt to transiate a native phrase, that ** the 
sword was no longer tied to their trowser strings The result was, that 
they freely indulged in all kinds of depravity Ibis first burst ceased, as 
might be expected, after a short period and society gradually subsided into 
Its normal state, the lock and bolt taking the place of the knife and sabre 
Beloobi women are rarely sufficiently well educated to be able to read any 
thing but a little Persian Sindhi Very few of them can write , and their 
time 18 chiefly taken up in spinning, making clothes, dressing, and other 
such occupations They are fond of intrigue but will not risk so much for 
It as the Persians and Affghans , at the same time they display more bold 
ness than the Smdbi or Hindu women Females of the upper classes are 
rather formal and serious than otherwise , contrasted with tbe laughing and 
jest loving dames of India, they appear Tery grave The use of poison is 
all but unknown to them, and suicide is extremely rare Many of the 
widows refuse to marry again , some from bad motives, others with the idea 
that It would be indecent to pass mto the arms of a second husband 1 
heard of one man who offered his sister tbe choice of another spouse, or to 
live at home m perpetual Eozo (fast) , she chose the latter alternative 
Some women, aspiring to the rank of Zahid (devotees), refuse to marry, and 
condemn themselves to a life of celibacy Such instances, however, are 
rare Ihe Belochi females are good mothers, and particularly attentive to 
their religious duties , even tbe dtfficulties and dangers of a pilgrimage to 
Meooa do not deter them from attempting it 

But here we must leave the subaltern and give phcce to the 
Sic WiLbamKapec^s volume ocmea opportunely, not 
m tame for us to bestow on it due cantieal exaimmtu>n> but to 
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enable ue togire a fewextjraeta teomiU pagea J^e mn^ejiiimg 
that comes &om Sir William Nf^er^s this Tolnlne on 
Chaarles Napier’s administration of Scinde is clever and readr 
aUa But it is prejudiced and one-eided The Instonan of tiie 
Peninsular war araearS as the champion of h» brother's r^uta^ 
tion — one, not only bound to say everything that can be said m 
favour of his brother, but everything that can be said againstthose 
who happen not to be among the admirers of Sir Charles Napier 
All this IS much to be regretted The character of the book is 
not historical, but controversial It wants all the calmness and 
dignity of history There are passages in it, which may be ac- 
cepted as history , — ^but they are only passages The iJook, we 
presume, is mtended to he a continuation of the Conquest of 
^mde, a history,” but it is &r less historical than that produc- 
tion. It is altogether in the party-pamphlet style , clever, but 
acnmonious , m parts, indeed, so abusive, that, in the eyes of 
every nght-thinmig reader, it will greatly damage the repu- 
tation ot the historian of the Peninsular war 

The irrepressible bile of the pamphleteer very soon begins 
to tinge the book. He has not written twenty pages, before he 
breaks out into the following diatnbe against the Bombay 
faction,” Lord Bipon, and the Press — 

His appointment was a signal for the outbreak of malignity incredibly 
base, and so inveterate, that it continues to this day Emanating ongmally 
trom the Council and some of the permanent official persons of tiie Bom 
bay Government it was supported ny their dependent and expectant par 
tisans all stung to the quick at the loss of the sinister profits in perspective 
fiom the accession of new territory But foul, as their own bad deeds, 
would it be, to make this accusation without reservation or exception -- 
there were civilians in office, who opposed and disdained this hostility, men 
whose honour demands respectful acknowledgment , and amongst those 
highest in position and character Mr John Warden must be named 
Incessant efforts were made by this faction to render the military govern 
ment of Seinde a failure Newspaper organs openly, and expectant tools 
secretly, were set to work m England and in India to vilify the viotonous 
general , and they were countenanced and encouraged by the Directors and 
by the Board of Gontroul under Lord B.ipon, whose injurious and offensive 
conduct towards Sir 0 Napier shall be exposed, because it is not fitting to 
respect folly when it degrades authority by insulting ment 
In July, Lord Ellenborough placed the Scindian Government m direet 
communication with the Calcutta Council, to relieve it from the interested 
meddling of Bombay The official expectants at the last place, having 
then no hope, either to force their way, or to sneak, into lucrative Scinduin 
appointments, nothing was too gross for the polluted pens hired to blacken 
Sir G Napier and lower his exploits ^ He had not gained victories, ho 
had slaughtered some poor hmf armed people wbomi^e no registanoe’— <- 
* Sovnde was a waste of sand” — * a Golgotha, foully and murderously nb 
tamed— a disgrace only to be put away by restoring its patnarebal undoes 
Ihon be was an imbecile ruffian delighting in oamage, ULithlesa 
rapacioue, a liar who disgraced the army, and stained the glonous 

H I 
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sge of WoIIiDgiop’— 6id not tiio oi^oys me and put an and 
to tbe fellows Soings 1 He had brutally Um away tbe ornaments 
of the Amirs women and dishonoured bn unifona ** — Luzunouely 
changing his remdenoe to feast on the delicious polls ilafa, he was 
encii^ed by parasites, who hourly promulgated shameless falsehoods 
to prop the reputation of his ndieuious system of OoTemment, wbioh 
all ' old Indtan$ knew must fail *’ — ‘ He had taken tbe traitor Ah 
Horad to his bosom — a traitor beeanse be had not warred against the 
Bntish troops had loaded bun with presents bad conferred on him 
tbe possessions of the plundered patnaretial pTinoes of Scinde ' and was 
at once fais benefactor and dupe 

Foremost to predict disaster was Outram, tbe discarded political agent 
who announced, that forty of tbe younger Amirs were at large , that while 
^ey were so, continual insurrections would disturb the English rule, and 
after ten years of guerilla warfare, the country must be restored to the fallen 
pnnces^with much more of a like bald presumptuous talk, showing the 
vulgar character of his mind which could see and exaggerate difficulties, 
but bad no resources for overcoming them His predictions were echoed 
by most of the Indian, and not a few of tbe London, newspapers , and 
though the course of this work will show how the touch of genius burst 
these bubbles, the new governor s labour and difficulties were much aug 
mented by these infamous arts of men, who, with official power to do evil 
had hearts and heads so gorged with malice and falsehood, that there was 
no room left for honour or patriotism 

Inverted commas are usually supposed to denote literal quo- 
tations. Sir William Napier intends, therefore, we presume, 
ta leave an unpre^ion on the reader’s mind, that the words 
which he has included m inverted commas, were the very words 
applied by the nameless writers to his brother and his acts. But 
we cannot say that we are satisfied with this. If the words 
were ever written, it must be easy to specify by whom they 
were wntten. We have certainly no recollection of having 
ahghted, m a tolerably extensive course of newspaper reading, 
upon the elegtmtuBy which are here quoted by the gallant au- 
thor It behoves him, indeed, to prove that they were wnt- 
ten, or he himself becomes the calumniator 

But proof IS not much in Sir William Napier’s line of busi- 
ness. He 18 only great m invective He has a vocabulary of 
foul epithets to apply to every one who happens not to ap- 
preciate the blessings resulting from the conquest of Scinde 
and the benigmUes of tbe conqueror’s " administration.” The 
Board of Controul, the Court of Directors, the Bombay Go- 
vernment, Major Outram and the Indian Press, are the especial 
objects of Sir William’s abhorrence , and he would have us 
believe, that they are equally malignant and corrupt Here is 
another specimen of this style of bold vituperation. ^The nu- 
merate text IB the recall of Lord EUenborough — 

Mott of the Scmde administrative meatureB were adopted without refei^ 
•noe to Calotttta, beoaiue of the distance, and the Seindtan sun, which left 
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for aotiou , but mlw^ys iboj were tupporte^j Lord ElloiAo- 
rougb , and, if half the year was domed to aotivity by Ere ragmg bea% 
preesive oorreepondonoo and all fear of reeponsibilitj was spared to the 
anxious administrator, by this confidence from a man wbo only knew him 
by bis exploits It was not so with the minor anthonties, on whom hnv 
ing tbe troops of two presidencies under his command, he was, in a’ great 
measure, dependent , the secret enmity of those meddling subordinates was 
always disquieting, and at one time drove him to declare that be would not 
be responsible for the discipline of bis troops These vexations were m 
creased by a vicious habit with courts-martial, of misplaced lemency to- 
wards officers— a habit which as Commander in Chief Sir G Napier after 
wards endeavoured to reform , but at this penod, it was m suob misobtev 
ous activity, that two surgeons guilty of constant inebriety, while engaged 
in the hospital duties, were suffered to remain m the service, a source of 
misery terror and death to the sick soldiers ^ 

And now happened an event, surprising to all persons but tbe man affect- 
ed by it an event which rendered Sir 0 Napier^s after career, one of inces- 
sant thankless labour, without adequate freedom of action Lord Ellen-- 
borough was suddenly recalled Not unexpectedly to himself because be 
knew his Government had aroused all the fears and hatred of the jobbing 
Indian multitude and all the fierce nepotism of the Directors , but to re- 
flecting men, it did appear foul and strange, that he who repaired the ter 
nble disaster of Oabul, should be contemptuously recalled by those whose 
empire he had preserved , that England and India should be depnved of 
an able governor, at a terrible crisis, which nearly proved fatal, to gratify 
the spleen of men incapable of patriotism and senseless in their anger 
Sir C Napier felt for the welfare of his country too much to be silent on 
that occasion, and the following expression of his indignation, addressed to 
Lord Eipon, prophetic as it was just may partly account for the unmitigated 
hatred of those whose conduct he thus denounced 

Lord Elleuborougb has opposed peculation but folly and disbo 
nesty have defeated ability and honesty which being in the usual 
course of human events does not surprise me It seems that tbe 
* suaviter tn modo with a Cabul massacre, is preferred to the *fort%ter 
tn re with victory To expend millions in producing bloodshed is pre 
ferable in the eyes of the Court of Directors, to saving India and the 
prevention of bloodshed Lord Elleuborougb s measures were taken with 
large views of general policy, and were all connected in one great plan for 
stability of our power in India They were not mere expedients to meet 
iBcdated cases The victory of Mahara^pur consolidated tbe conquest of 
Soinde, and the conquest of Scinde was essential to tbe defence of tbe 
north western provinces of India and the line of the Hyphasis The whole 
has been one grand movement to crush an incipient, but widely extendi 
secret coalition — tbe child of tbe Affghan defeats — which would have put, 
probably will still put, our Indian empire in peril 
** This great defensive operation, hitherto successful m the hands of 
Lord Elleuborougb, has not yet been terminated , nor can it be, while tbe 
8ikh army remains without control , for I fear that powerful force by no 
means participates fa the horror of war which appears to be entertom 
ed, very properly, by the Court of Directors and Lord Howick 
there is a time for all things, said tbe wisest of men , and I cannot 
think the time for ohanmng a Governor General is, when in presence Cf 
seventy thousand armed Punjaubis 1 indeed believe that possession of 
the Punjaub is not desirable for tbe Company , the HypbasiB forms a 
better fronUN^lina for our Indian territory than the line of the Upper 
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Indus, and is mOT^eompaot now tiiat we have S^inde we bard enough of 
temtorj’-'more tiAi enough < Nevertheless, this country of the Funjaub 
must he ours all India pioelauns that truth by aoolamation If not taken, 
the ravaging of our finest provinces can only be prevented by a large 
standing army of observation on the Hypbasis, with the example before 
Its eyes of the Sikh axmj profiting by successful mutiny ’ 1 bat Sikh 

army is also recruited with our own discharged men, who are in correspon 
denoe with our soldiers for since we have abolished flogging every cnme 
IS punished with dismissal from the Company s service— none other is now 
permitted — and thus we are daily recruiting the Sikh army with our well 
drilled soldiers , for the men we discharge for trifling oflences, go in great 
numbers to join the Pumiaubis. This 1 do not think sagacious on our 
part The question therefore is no longer whether or not we shall increase 
our temtory, but whether we shall hold our present position in India, or 
run the risk of being beaten to the sea * Aut Ccesar aut nullns, applies 
emphatically to our present power in India. 

** To destroy the Sikh army will not, I believe be so easy as people 
seem to imagine , and if we are beaten back across the Hyphasis as we 
were by the Aflgbans across the Indus the danger to India will be very 
great , and it will as far as 1 am able to judge, show that policy to 
be erroneous, which leaves native pnnces on their thrones within our 
temtory, or rather within our frontier This policy was, I suppose formerly 
found useful and safe but it is now replete with danger, when our great 
extent of dominion compels us to scatter our forces To return to Scinde 
Some of the Funjaubis from Multan may insult our northern frontier 
a portion of which borders on the land of SawanMull ]f« 80 , 1 am de 
termined to resent it and 1 hope for the support of the supreme Govern 
ment, because every insult we put up with is certain to shake the alle 
glance of the Belncbis in Scinde I know that 1 am accused of wishing 
for war — that is false ^ I have seen too much of it 1 detest it upon 
pnnciple as a Christian and from feeling as a man I am too old also for 
the fatigues of war, especially where the heat is so exhausting My wish 
IS to rest Yet 1 will not sufler Her Majesty s arms and the Company s 
arms to be insulted and patiently wait while the enemy gathers his 
hordes to attack me 1 take, and 1 will take all possible military preoaii 
tiotts, not because I love war, but that 1 do not love to have our throats 
eat A procrastinating diplomacy is the game of the barbarians, and 
whoever is blinded by it, will be defeated 

* in the Mum and Bhugti hills the predatory tribes are now foster 
mg the ex Amir, Shere Mohamed with a view to hostilities in Scinde , 
and if they be not crushed when the season opens mischief will ensue 
We cannot in the heat do anything , but 1 must attack them in winter if 
1 can, though I well know it is a thing difficult to accomplish It has m 
deed occurs to me to take them into our pay as the more humane course, 
but I fear the supreme Government will not consent to the expense one 
or other course must, however be pursued or a very large force must be 
constuitly maintained at Shikarpur An attack on those people may, 
possibly, hasten a war in the Punjaub , hut I am daily more disquieted 
about our Semdian firontier , I do not clearly see how far ibis border 
warfm will go and I well know it is the most difficult and ^angerous 
to oomduot that can possibly be All witiiin Scinde is tranquil ** 

When Lord Ellenborougb ms thus recalled, 1^ an act of arrogant 
power so indefensible as to force flom the Duke of Wellington the only 
passionste oensure he was ever known to use with respect to public affairs, 
the eligsachs, who perpetrated the wrong, proceeded oonsisteaUy, butebame* 
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fnlly and ungratefully, m India and in England, to assa^ the general, vliose 
victories and administrative talents consolidated that policy by which the 
recalled nobleman had re established their tottenng empire Foully they 
assailed him through every channel that corruption and baseness could 
penetrate — that is to say as a corporation , for amongst the Directors of 
the time, were men too honourable to engage m such passages , but as a 
body, they did encourage expectant parasites to assail Sir G Napier viitb 
such vituperation, as only parasites aie capable of nor did they confine 
this enmity, as shall be shown, to revilings and ialsehoods There is, bow 
ever, a time for baseness and a time for virtue to triumph’— there is also a 
time for retribution— and it came Bending in confessed fear and degra 
dation, these tralfi eking oligarchs weie afterwards forced by the imperious 
voice of the nation, to beseech the commander they had so evilly treated, 
to accept of higher power and succour them m their distress * God is 
just^ 

There is more to be said about this passage than we have 
time to say on the present occasit)n That Lord Ellenborough 
•* repaired the temble disaster of E^abul,” is a statement, which 
history will hardly accept, even on the authority of the admira- 
ble historian of the Peninsular war It is true, as shown by 
Mr K!aye, in his recent narrative of the Afghan campaign, that 
Lord Ellenborough declared his determination to save India, in 
spite of every man in it, who ought to give him support, but 
we are incUhed to think with that writer, that Pollock and Nott 
saved India, in spite of Lord Ellenborough The reparation of 
our Kabul disasters was m Lord Ellenborough’s administra- 
tion, but hardly ^ it We had always bebeved, that the ** ter- 
rible disaster of Kabul” was repaired by Pollock and Nott 
upon their own responsibility It was Lord Eilenborough’s 
extreme good fortune to find these men in command of the 
armies of Afghanistan, when he entered upon his administra- 
tion They were made of such good stufi^ that he could not 
spoil them He seems to have done his best to inoculate them 
with his own infirmity of purpose, and to restrain the military 
impulses, which prompted them to the re-conquest of the country 
from which we had been so ignominiously driven , but he did 
not succeed It appears to us, therefore, that the statement, 
that the Court of Directors recalled the man who saved their 
Indian empire, is the very reverse of the truth If our Indian 
empire was really in jeopardy at this tune, and was saved by 
the victories of Pollock and Nott, it was saved, not by Lord 
Ellenborough, but in spite of him The large views of general 
policy” and the ** one great plan for the stability of our powCT 
in India,” are certainly not to be found in Lord EllenborougVs 
correspondence, pubhc or private, during the critical year 1842 
There is nothing, indeed, more remarkable in it than the utter 
absence of everything like a plan — of everything that can, by 
any possibility, be accepted as an. indication of " enlarged views ” 
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The o(mdludiD|^panigraph of this long extract is tcty charae* 
tenstic of the writer and ms work It is m Sir Wiuiam Ka« 
pier^s later stjrle.’* A cunous monomania seems to have taken 
possession of the mmds of the two generals. Though cunous, 
nowever, we believe tt is not an uncommon form of insanity 
We have often heard of people possessed of an incurable de-> 
lusion, to the effect, that they are surrounded by conspirators, 
who are eternally plotting their destruction The Napiers see 
daggers in the air They are hedged in by traitors and mur- 
derers, eternally stabbing at their reputations Every one, who 
says a word against them, is a hired assassin They seem to 
think, that the Court of Directors, the Board of Controul, and 
the Bombay Government, have had nothing to do, since Sir 
Charles conquered Scinde, but to set murderers on his track, 
and to hunt down his reputation There is a bSfe noire 
ever before their eyes. In Sir William Napier’s books, and 
Sir Charles Napiert letter, the able Editor of the Bombay 
Times figures as a stipendiary assassin, with instructions from 
the Bombay Government and the Court of Directors, to 
track Sir Charles from place to place, and to be perpetually 
stabbmg bun in the back All this is childish — contemptible 
None, but very weak or very vain people attnbute to base 
motives, every thin^ that is said against them They talk about 
hirehng pens, either because they are under one of those hope- 
less delusioiis, which peoples the air with enemies, or, because, 
in the overflow of their sdf-love, they believe that they are be- 
yond the reach of honest disapprobation But the Napiers are 
the last men m England, who ba,ve any right to complain, that 
hard words are used against them, for, of all public wnters and 
speakers, they are the foulest and the most unscrupulous They 
give better than they take Men who are so fond of abusing 
others should not whine when they are abused themselves 
Here is a bit more in the same strain — 

At Bombay, when the fear of Lord EHenborcugh was remoyed, it be- 
came difficnlt to say whether malignant feiocity, or spiteful meanness were 
most predominant in the hosuhty displayed Vessels, which, previous to 
that noblemans recall, bad been regularly despatched with the mail for 
Setode, were, on his departure, stopped , and the public correspondence, oon 
tinuidly delayed, accumulated so as to make it nearly impossible to conduct 
It with propriety , while, wi& respect to pnvate correspondence, Sir G 
Napier bad to endure fi^uent loss of letters and to find in the Bombay 
TtmeSf the avowed organ of the faction, sneering allusions to tlie eontents 
of some which never reached him * The enmi^ of the official people even 
deseepded to faarrass him by demanding forty pounds steriiog daily for his 
simple food, without wms, on board a Government steamer, when going up 
the Indus to hold the great Durbar— charge den^poed, not so mneh to 
obtam money, as to impose as ^ditumal heavy cetrespondenoe on him , 
and when he successfully resisted this attempt at extortion, worthy of a 
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Swiss mn-keeper» the newspi^im were directed to impute STanoe sTance 
to a man, who was at the moment proposing to the supreme GoTemment, a 
redaction of bis salary and who, m a long life, has only regarded money aa 
enabling him to confer on others the ease and comfort he denied to 
self! ** It IS thus they make war on me,' he wrote on this occasion ** It la 
thus they endeavour to prevent the success of Lord Ellenborough s policy , 
but that policy is good, and if necessary, 1 will die sword in band to support 
It — when J sbnnk, let them sing their song of tnumpb over me and over 
their country " 

And again — 

It was this subtle policy, coupled with the growing attachment of the 
whole Scmdian population, which had brought the hundred and fifteen 
western chiefs to make salaam at Eurracbi and the display of force 
there had acted powerfully on tbeir after conduct , but their previons 
recusancy had been principally caused by the falsehoods of the nombay 
faction, published in the Bombay Times Continually announcing the 
restoration of the Amirs, that faction had disquieted all the chiefs and 
sirdars, and had actually prevented Nowbutt and Ouddi from accepting 
the frequent invitations made to them for becoming good subjects Those 
chiefs therefore died, the first in pnson, the seoond on the gallows — criminals 
indeed, but also miserable victims to the infamous arts of Dr Buist and 
hiB employers Nowbutt and Gaddi could have been captured at an 
earlier period , but that event was purposely delayed , partly, in the hope 
they might submit, partly that their sudden seizure, when the General was 
in their country might produce a greater ofieot on the surrounding tribes, 
which would conduce to tranquillity while the army was beyond the frontier 

During the march up the country, the spies had brought varying intelli- 
gence of what was passing with the robber tribes and with the Khan 
of Kbelat Jbat prince was vacillating Afraid to hold the conference 
at Dadur and equally afraid to refuse he took a middle course, avoiding 
the meeting, while, to deprecate anger he assembled troops and pretended 
to drive Beja Khan from Pulagi This was easily seen through and 
therefore the General s march was delayed under various pretences, until 
the Khan should be compelled to abandon Pulagi again from want of water, 
It being judged that Beja would then, if the whole were not a concerted 
fraud, harrass him in his retreat These proceedings were very embarrassing, 
because the plan for a surprise required that Be] a should be at Pulagi, 
and nothing could he undertaken until he returned , but from Fitzgeridd 
at Larkana, such information was finally obtained as produced a modi 
ficatioD of the original scheme, and gave rise to new combinations, which 
cannot be understood, until some strange and some unexpected oostaeles 
have been noticed 

Both Lord Ellenborough and Sir Henry Hai'dinge approved of the 
projected campaign, and both had given discretionary power for the ex 
ecution , but, when Lord Kipon was informed of the matter a scene of 
odious arrogance was opened Sir G Napier had told him of the great loss 
of human life and property caused by the incursions of hill men — had told 
him of the disgraces and losses which hefel the troops of whom and of tbeir 
followers more than three hundred had beeu slam-^badtold him of villages 
in ashes, of whole districts abandoned by the wretched inbabitanta— of 
hundreds of murdered women and mutilated cbildreo ! He had pointed 
out the evils to be apprehended from a continuance of this state of a&irs, 
not only to Scinde, but to all India, and shown him, that ultimately those 
robbers, then above mgbteen thousand strong, besides their armed servanUi 
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would infallibly incraaso to « powerful Army and force tbe eupreme Govern 
inent» either to abandon Soinde, and with it, the navigation of the Indue 
and all its prospective coramerm^ and military advantages, or to keep up a 
great force in Smnde at an enormous expense, and yet still be subject to 
continual losses from tbe same cause To all these representations Lord 
Kipoti 8 answer was, ** You wake too much of these tnjhng outpost affairst 
ichich are tnsigmfieani 

Such arrogant imbecility impels history beyond the bounds of passion 
less narrative What to Lord Kipon satiate with luxuiioas ease were tbe 
unceasing labours of officers and soldiers under a sun, which sbnveJled up 
brain and marrow, as a roll of paper is scorched up by fire ? What to him 
was their devotion what their loss ol life ^ What to him were devastated 
districts, ruined villages, the cries and snffenngs of thousands dmen from 
their homes by those remorseless robbers P What to him were outraged 
women, and the screams of mutilated children, bolding up their bleeding 
stumps for help to their maddened mothers P They were tnfiing, were 
vnngntficant ' b or a moment indignation was excited in the loity mind 
thus insulted but it soon subsided to contempt Lord ftipon was disre 
garded as a man devoid of sense and right feeling , and the expedition went 
on without biH concurrence 

There is more m the same strain^ pitched, mdeed, in a higher 
key but our readers must already have had more than 
enough of this kmd of writing In Chapter XI , there is 
a long passage about the ‘‘Bombay faction” and Buist, which 
we cannot but consider discreditable, even to a party pamphle- 
teer, We need not say that such writing provokes retaliation, and 
that, if hard things are sometimes said and wntten against the 
Napiers, the Napiers are, by no means, slow to wipe off the score 

But there are, fortunately, better things than these in bir 
William Napier’s book Into the question of the internal admi- 
nistration of Semde under the conqueror’s Government, we can- 
not now afford to enter We leave that subject, which, indeed, 
we have already discussed, perhaps for future consideration 
This article is, altogether, of a lighter kind , and it is more m 
accordance with the intent of it to cull a passage or two from 
the volume before us, illustrative of the narrative poition of the 
work. The following incident is very well told It is an episode 
xn the story of Sir Charles Napier’s hill campaign — 

When the second camp was pitched Ins knowledge of a prowling war 
fare and the ferocity of tbe robber waiTiors induced Sir C Napier to oider 
that no man should go bevoud certain precincts But always g certain 
thoughtless negligence, where personal danger is involved, cliaractenzes 
voting British officers and soldiers Captain John Napier the Oenerai s 
nephew McMurdo bis son in law and Lienteiiant Byug his aide<de camp, 
seeing small hands of the hiUmen asaembliTig on a rocky ^height in 
front, as if to save the distant herds, went towards them As they 
approached fearing an ambuscade, Byng was sent back for some cavaiiy, 
but the two others soon bad oeoasioa to acknowledge tbe prudence of 
their Qeneriil , for round a rocky knoll came galloping a gallant robber 
mounted on a small mare of great activity, himself of a fine presence, 
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clothed in a wadded armour, and bearing a matehlook and two ewords 
he had a fine courage also, or he would not have hovered so close to the 
camp with such a pageantry of weapons, immediately after a defeat 

McMurdo fell upon him sword m hand, and some time they fofight, 
wheeling in circles, and closing without advantage on either side save 
that the mare was wounded. Kapier looked on, too chivalnc to interfere m 
so fair a fight, but at last McMurdo, who had already ridden the same 
horse sixty miles, said, “ John,l am tired, you may try him ** The other, of 
a slight make but with as bnght and clear a courage as ever animated a 
true English youth, advanced , and all three were soon at full speed — the Be 
luchi making a running fight Suddenly the latter turned in his saddle 
and aimed with bis matchlock, being then only a horses length m front 
It missed fire , and, as Kapier rapidly discharged his pistol, McMurdo, a man 
of ungovernable fierceness m combat, thinking the report was from the 
matchlock unfairly used, dashed pistol in hand past his comrade — who in vain 
called out not to kill — and shot the daring fellow as he was drawmg his 
second sword Then ensued a scene singularly characteristic The young 
men alighted, McMurdo reproaching himself for using a pistol when they 
were two to one , and both with great emotion tried to stop the blood flow 
mg from their dying antagonist, while he, indomitable, clutched at his 
weapon to give a last blow he was unable to do so, and soon after expired 

This IS very well told There is only one fault to be found 
with it j namely^ that the sympathies of the reader are more likely 
to be on the side of the enemy, than that of our own country- 
men 

We have alluded, with reference to a passage in one of Lieute- 
nant Burton’s works, to the old Scmdmn habit of setthng con- 
mgal differences with the sabre, and of its suppression under 
British rule The following passage, m Sir W Napier’s book, 
affords a curious illustration of the subject — 

Whenever a woman was guilty of mfidelity, or even suspected — and that 
suspicion was excited by trifies, and often pretended from interested views 
—one man would hold her up by the hair, while another hewed her piece- 
meal with a sword To kill women on any pretext was a right assumed 
by every Belucbi , and they could not understand why they were to be 
debarred A man had been condemned for murdering his wife , his chief 
sued the General for pardon ‘ No ^ I will hang him “ What * you will 
hang a man for only killing his wife ? ** Yes * She had done no wrong” 
“ Wrong * No * but he was angry ^ why should he not kill her ’ “Well, 
1 am angry, why should not 1 kill him ^ This conviction of their right to 
murder women was so strong and, their belief m fatalism was so firm, that 
many executions took place ere the practice could be even checked , but, 
finding the General as resolute to hang as they were to murder, the tendency 
after a time abated, and, to use bis significant phrase, “ the gdlows began 
to overbalance Mahomet and predestination They were, however, a 
stubborn race and their contempt of death may he judged of by the follow- 
ing anecdote, chosen rather for its forcible portraiture, than its singular!^ 
as to the indifference displayed A Beluchi, condemned ^r murder, watt- 
ed to execution, conversing with calmness on the road , when turned off, 
the rope broke , and he fell, but started up instantly, and, with inexpreinble 
coolness, said, '^AcotdenU %9%U htytpen in detpfiU of core ' trjf agmn ^ 

E 1 
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How Sir Chftrles Napier suppressed Satti m Scmde is also 
shewn in the foUowing passage — 

He also put down the practice of Sattis, which, however, was rare iq 
S oinde, by a process entirely characteristic Por, }udging the real cause 
of these immolations to be the profit denved by the priests, and, hearing oi 
an intended burning, he made it known that he would stop the saormoe 
The pnests said it was a religious nte, which must not be meddled with 
that all nations had customs which should be respected , and this was a veiy 
sacred one The General, affecting to be struck with tbe argument, replied, 
** Be it so This burning of widows is your custom , prepare the funeral 
pile But my nation has also a custom When men oum women alive, 
we hang them, and confiscate all their property My carpenters shall 
therefore erect gibbets on which to hang all concerned, when the widow is 
consumed. Let us all act according to national customs * No Satti took 
place then or afterwards 

This 18 very good, though clearly borrowed from the story 
which Mr Mmer relateth m this wise Once on a time a mis- 
cellaneous party met at a tavexu. One of the party, seeing a 
Sootchmau present, stood up and stated that he was subject to 
a very unfortunate propensity, which he had long struggled to 
overcome, but m vam The propensity was this, that when 
the bottle had gone freely round, he was irresistibly impelled to 
rad against Scotland and the ScotcL He therefore hoped that^ 
if the fit should come on him on the present occasion, no mem 
her of the company would take the shghtest offence Where- 
upon up rose the doughty son of the ' land of brown heath, 
and stated that he for one should take no offence at such an 
occurrence. In fimt he had every reason to sympathize witl 
the unfortunate victim of it, as he also was afflicted with an 
equally irresistible propensity of a different kmd, which con 
sisted m this, that when the bottle had gone freely round, an<] 
he heard a whisper breathed against bis country or his country 
men, he never could resist the propensity to rise and kick the 
whisperer down-staurs He therefore trusted that if the fit 
should seize him on the present occasion, no member of the 
company would take the slightest offence ^ 

It IS well known to all the world, that Sir Charles was just 
in time to be too late to take part in the operations of the 
second Sikh war* When he reaped India, the battle of Guje- 
lat had been fought, and the war was at an end. It is known 
too, but not so umversally, that he also had the misfortune to 
be **ju 8 t in tune to be too late’' to take part in the operations 
o^tbe first Sikh war Sir Charles had sketched out Ihe plan oi 
a campaign, and Sir William seems to think it very hara imon 
hia that he was not suffered to carry it into effect Ex- 

pert as the historian is in disoovenog gnevanoes^ it appears tc 
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US that there is nothing to match what is set forth in the fol- 
lowing — 

While the Scindian British army was being assembled, the battle of 
Ferozshuhr was fought on the upper Sutlej, with so little advantage, that 
the oontendmg forces remained m observation on the English side of the 
nver , and a powerful corps was necessarily detached under Sir Harry Smith 
to protect the communications, then menaced near Ludiana by an auaili 
ary Sikh force la this state of affairs the Governor General suddenly 
ordered Sir G Ni^ier to direct his army on Bhawulpur and repair him 
self to the groat camp on the upper Sutlej a journey not to he safe- 
ly made without an escort for several days which would have been slow 
for the occasion , but the fighting camel corps was here again made avail* 
able, and the speed was as a couner s He reached the camp at Lahore on 
the Srd of March, yet only to find that the battle of Sohraon had been 
gained, that a treaty was in progress, that his well-devised campaign was 
nullified, and bis hm endangered by the combined action of mentu and 
bodily fatigue for no object ^ Anticipated fame, health and independent 
command bad been snatched away at once , and, worse than all to bis 
apint, be found that when the Punjaub was actually lying bound at tbe 
feet of England if he had been allowed to conduct the operations as he had 
projected the war was not to be continued by tbe main army — peace with 
the certain contingent of another war was to he substituted for complete 
conquest He was received by the Governor General with honour and very 
great kindness , by the soldiers with enthusiasm and in Durbar he was 
treated by Gulab Sing then going to be raised to tbe sovereignty of Cash 
mere, with such a marked respectfulness of demeanour as to indicate that 
he bad adopted the general opinion as to tbe ** ntusib or fortune of the 
Scindian conqueror, which the Beluchis rudely expressed by saying it 
was * a cubit longer than that of any other man But his mission was 
nought and, after a few days stay, he bad to return to Eurrachi where be 
arrived in April, suffering in health from this useless continuous journey of 
eighteen hundred miles under an Indian sun 

While at Lahore, he saw and relected on the difficulties arising from the 
advanced season and the absolutely denuded state of the Bntish army and 
as his own projected auxiliary invasion of the Funjaub, which would have 
insured entire conquest without imposing further operations on tbe main 
army, was set aside, he judged negotiation advisable , but bis opinion was 
adverse to the general policy pursued He had, before hostilities com 
menced, declared his belief that the British empire in India was not npe 
for a frontier on the upper Indus, yet as oircumstances had forced on this 
war, and the Punjaub was virtually subdued, he thought tbe conquest 
should and might have been consolidated without further bloodshed , 
whereas — ** rf a puppet Jctng hhe Dultp Sing, and a real monarch like 
Ouldb, were estahluhed, the battle would have to he fought ogam, nvere of 
blood would flow and the result might he doubtful ’ He said so and m 
two years Multan, Bamnuggur, Ghilhanwallah and Gi:gerat, bore red 
banded testimony to the truth of tbe prediction 
It has been said, with sufficient authority to assume the fact as bistort 
oal, that his projected campaign was thus stifled, to have his aid on tbe 
upper Sutlej, where, previous to the victory of Sobraon, tbe war bore a dark 
aspect This was a flattering recognition of merit , but having been pro 
duoUve only of mortification and evil to the object of it, gives the ngbt of 
examination as to the possible public benefit 
Sir C Napier with fifteen thousand men» so well organized, diseiplm 
ed and provided, and wrought to such frenzied eagerness for bat- 
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tie, was, hu great reputation with the nations around conaidered, 
worth another man with thirty thousand, and his line of operation 
was, poliUoally and militarily, a true one for an auaihary force He 
had a sure base and retreat on well furnished fortresses his power would 
have been magnified extravagantly, when be had crushed Mittenkote and 
invested Multan and, as nearly the whole of the warlike population on the 
left bank of tbe Indus were in secret communication with him and ready 
to join him in arms, be would have decisively infiuenced the operations 
on the upper Sutlej Indeed the mere appearance of his army at Ron 
had so temfied the southern Sikhs, that the Dewan bad secretly treated 
for the surrender of Multan , and, an influential native m another quarter 
being ready to obey bis secret orders, he was very justly oonfldent of reach 
ing Lahore without a check, and with the Dewan and Multan Sikhs as 
auxilianes In fine the campaign was in his bands, that is using his own 
words, ** as far as man could know of war for, if Fortune take offence, she 
can make a straw ruin cm army 

Was It wise to cast away such moral and material advantages, to eall 
such a General from a country and a people so perfectly known to him and 
{no slight consideration) knowing and feanng him as though he were a 
demon in battle— to call him at a critical moment to a country and people 
of whom he knew nothing^ And for what^ To have one man more m a 
council, where perhaps there was already one too many and where, unless 
some very unusual arrangement was contemplated, he must naturally be re- 
garded with jealousy Ignorant of the resources on either side he could only 
have advised hesitatingly, and could not act at all Meanwhile bis own 
army was thrown entirely out of the scheme of operations by being moved 
to Bhawulpur, where it was palsied and without sure communications , 
for the nver was thus renderea useless as a communication and an mva 
Sion of Scinde was invited which would have thrown all the encumbrances 
of tbe force upon the grand army 

It really appears to ns that all this is very puerile Sir 
William JNapier is contmually setting forth that poor Sir 
Charles, in the performance of his duty as conqueror and ad- 
ministrator of S^de, had to endure much fatigue and expose 
himself to a bad climate, as though all soldiers sent into the 
Unhappy Valley had not to endure this But here the pam- 
phleteer seems to imply, that because Sir Charles Napier join- 
ed, at some cost of labour, the Governor-Geueral’s camp, and 
because he was descnbed as the devil’s brother, and the troops 
wmre in a state of firenzied eagerness for battle. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge ought to have reversed his own wise policy and let slip 
Napier and his battalions against an enemy raised for the ex- 
press purpose of eliciting a new demonstration of the courage 
and the ^tU of the victor of Meanil With one more extract 
from Sir William Napier’s book, we conclude our notice of this 
recent work on Scmae — v 

As Sir 0 Napier bad now returned to Sukkur, after making, as it were, the 
round of Sctnde in conquest, a recapitulation of his labours will not be 
misplaced Short it shall he, yet thioK with great actions Two years onlj 
bad elapsed, since he bad quitted Sukkur to war on tbe Amirs and m that 
iimrii^had made tbe march to Emaum-gfaur in the great desert, gained 
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two great battles, reduced four large and many smaller fortresses, eSptured 
BIX sovereign pnnoes, and subdued a great kingdom He had created and 
put in activity a permanent civil administration in all its branches, bad 
conciliated the affections of the different races inhabiting Somde, bad seized 
all the points of an intneate foreign policy, commenced a number of mill 
tory and other well-considered public works, and planned still greater ones, 
not only suited to the exigencies of the moment but having also a prospec 
tive utility of aim In the execution of these things, he had travelled on 
camels or on horseback at the head of troops, more than two thousand 
miles , had written, received, studied and decided on between four and five 
thousand official despatches and reports — many very elaborate — beside bis 
private correspondence, which was extensive, because he never failed to an 
Bwer all persons, who addressed him, however humble or however unreasona 
ble He had besides read, not hastily, but attentively, all the diaries of 
the collectors and sub collectors, and had most anxiously considered the 
evidence in all capital trials \nd these immense labours were superadded to 
tbe usual duties imposed by the command of a large army, belonging to four 
different Governments namely of England, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
They were sustained without abatement under severe attacks of illness, at 
the age of sixty three by a man covered with wounds, and m a climate where 
the mercury rises to 132^ in artificially cooled tents They were sustained 
also amidst every mortification, every virulence of abuse, every form of 
intrigue, which disappointed cupidity could suggest to low minded men, 
sure of support from power, to him ungrateful, but to their baseness ludul 
gent and rewarding 

We have no objection to give Sir Charles Napier credit for 
all that he has done — but the foregoing passage would have been 
just as effective without the concluding lines An incurable 
monomania seems to beset tbe Napiers It is not enough 
for them to claim credit for heroic exploits against a foreign 
enemy — they must make it appear that they have to contend 
also against domestic enemies , and that half the world are bent 
on thwarting the greats heroic^ and philanthropic efforts of one 
of the greatest conquerors and administrators of the age 

POST SCBIPTTTM. 

We did intend^ at one time, to have devoted a special article 
to Lieut Burton’s Goa and the Blue Mountains but while 
there is much m that work to attract, there is so much more 
to repel, and even to disgust, that we eventually threw it aside. 
Mr Burton (we trust, chiedy from affectation and bad taste) 
pictures himself m many passages as a sort of Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, without even Jus occasional flashes of spirit , whde the 
latter part of his work evinces powers of mind and observation, 
very unusual m so youn^ a writer, and veiy incompatible with 
the impressions we receive from other portions of his volume. 
As a specimen of his better self, we extract his account of the 
Moplahs. 

It contains the best and the fullest information we have ever 
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met with^ on the antecedents and present condition of these dan- 
gerous fanatics , and we are confident that it will be read with 
interest^ both in this country and in England — 

We are informed hj tbe Moslem histonans that their faith spread wide 
and took deep root in the southern parts of Western Inoia principally 
in consequence of tbe extensiTe immigration of Arabs It may be ob^rv 
ed that the same cause, which provided the Hindus with serfs, supplied 
the stranger with proselytes a Itajab would often, when in want of 
money, dispose of bis outoastes to tbe Faithful, who, in such cases, sel- 
dom failed to make converts of their purchases 

The Moplahs, or Mapillabs,* — the Moslem inhabitants of Malabar — 
are a mixed breed sprung from the promiscuous intercourse that took 
place between tbe first Arab settlers and tbe women of the country Even 
to the present day, they display m mind and body no small traces of their 
mongrel origin They are a light coloured and good lookingf race of men, 
with the high features, the proud expression, and the wiry forms of the 
descendants of Jshmael their delicate hands and feet, and their long busby 
beards I show that not a little Hindu blood flows in their veins. They 
shave tbe hair, tnm the mostachios according to the Sunn at § and instead 
of a turban, wear a small silk or cloth cap of peculiar shape upon their 
heads The chest and shoulders are left exposed, and a white or dved 
piece of linen, resembling in cut and colour the * lung or bathing cloth 
of Central Asia, is tied round tbe loins Tbe garment, if we may so call 
it, worn by tbe males, does not reach below the calves of the legs whereae 
the fair sex prolongs it to the ancles Unlike the Hindu inhabitants of 
Malabar, the upper portion of the female figure is modestly concealed by 
a shift buttoned round tbe neck with large sleeves, and tbe opening in 
front according to the custom of the Faithful, a veil is always thrown 
over the bead 

The only peculiarity in the Moplah ladys costume is the horrible orna 
menting or the ear At an early age, tbe lobe is pierced, and a bit of lead or 
a piece of Shola wood || is inserted, in order to enlarge the onfice After a 
time tbe lobe becomes about the size of a crown piece, and a circle of gold 
silver or palm leaf, dyed red, white, or vellow is inserted into it— tbe dis 
tended skm of tbe lobe containing and surrounding tbe nng There is 
something peculiarly revolting to a strangers eye in the appearance of the 
two long strips of flesh instead of ears which bang down on each side of 
tbe head in old age, when ornaments are no longer worn 

* There are three different denvationB of this word Some deduce it from the 
pure Hmdfistam and corrupted Sanscrit word ma (a mother,) and the Tamul ^la 
(a eon), ** aims of their mothers,” Ihe male progenitor being unknown Omeis 
suppose it to he a compound of mviJtul (a dan^ter) and odla (a son), ” a daughter's 
son.^ also m aUnsion to their ongin The tlwd is a rather fimcifiil derivation firom 
Mokhai-pnia " sons of, or emigrants from. Mocha,” in Arabia. 

t This description applies exclusively to the higher orders , the lahouriDg classes 
are dark and iQ-fiivonred. 

t The genuine Arab, especially m Yemen and Tehamah, is, generally speaking, a 
Knsaj, or scant-bearded man , and his envy, when regarding the Sowing honours of 
a Persian chin, is only equalled by the lasting regret with which he lamdhts his own 
deficiency m that semi-rehgioiu appurtenance to me human &ce 

S The practice of the Prophet, vdiom every good MoaLem la bound to imitate, 
even m the most trivial and every-^y ocscaaicms. 

l\The 
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The eountenanoe of the Moplah, especially when it assamea the expres 
Sion with which he usually regards infidels and heretics, is strongly mdica 
tive of his ferocious and fanatic disposition His deep undying haired for 
the Kafir* is nurtured and strengthened bv the pnests and religious in 
struotors. Like the hierarchy of the Moslem world in general, they have 
only to bold out a promise of Paradise to their disciples as a reward, and 
the most flagrant crimes will be committed In Malabar they he under 
the suspicion of haying often suggested and countenanced many a fnght 
ful deed of violence The Moplah is an obstinate ruffian Cases are 
quoted of a culprit spitting in the face of a judge, when the warrant of 
execution was being read out to him Sometimes half a dozen despera 
does will arm themselves seize upon a substantial bouse, and send a message 
of defiance to the collector of the distnct Their favounte weapon on such 
occasions is the long knife that usually bangs from the waist when enter 
mg battle, they generally carry two, one m the hand and the other 
between the teeth They invariably prepare themselves for combat by a 
powerful dose of hemp or opium, fight to the last with frenzied obstinacy 
despise the most dreadful wounds, and continue to exert themselves when 
a European would be quite disabled — a peculiarity, which they probably in- 
herit from their Arabf ancestors Like the Malay, when he runs a muck 
these men never think of asking for, or giving quarter they make up their 
minds to become martyrs, and only try to attain high rank m that glorious 
body by slaying as many infidels as they can At times they have been 
eminently successful On one occasion we beard of a rencontre, in which 
about a dozen desperate robbers dropping from the window of a house 
into the centre of a square inopportunely formed by a company of se 
poys, used their knives with such effect upon the helpless red coats backs, 
that they ran away with all possible precipitation The result of a few 
such accidents is, that the native soldier cannot always be trusted to act 
against them , for, with the usual Hindu superstition and love of the 
marvellous, he considers their bravery something preternatural, and 
connected with certain fiendish influences 

In former days, the Moplahs played a conspicuous part among the pirates 
who infested the Malabar coast Marco Polo mentions that there issued 
annually ' a body of upwards of one hundred vessels,^ who captured 
other ships and plunderea the merchants He alludes to their forming 
what they called a ladder on the sea by stationing themselves in squadrons 
of twenty, about five miles from each other, so as to command as great an 
extent of water as possible But in the old Venetian s day, the corsairs 
appear to have been by no means so sanguinary as they afterwards became 
He expressly states, that when the pirates took a ship, they did no injury 
to the crew, but merely said to them, Go and collect another cargo, that 
we may have a chance of getting it too In later times, Tavernier des- 
cribes them as blood thirsty in the extreme ** The Malavares are violent 
Mahometans and very cruel to the Christians § I saw a barefoot Carmelite 

* A name, by no means complimentary, applied to all who are not Mourns. 

f The descendants of the Wild Man have at all times been celebrated fiir obsti- 
nate individual valour, and endnnng an amount of " punishment,’^ which seems qnite 
mcredible 

{ Maimed m those days by Hindus. Marco Polo tells ns fliat the people of 
Malabar are idolaters, and snl^ect to no foreigner 

§ Who retorted by hanging them on the spot, or throwmg them overboard 
This style of warfare was productive of great barbarities There is a pile stone 
risiitf above the sea, about seven leagues north-west of Cahent, called the Sacrifice 
Booi^ from the alangbter of the crew of a Portngnese vessel, which was oaetnred by 
the Cottica endsers, shortly after the settiement of the Christians in India 
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friar, who bad been taken bjr tbe pirateSr and bo tortured, xn order to ob 
tain bis ransom,* that his nght arm and one leg were shorter by one half 
than the other ” He alludes to their audacity in attacking large armed 
vessels with squadrons composed of ten or ftfteen barques, each carrying 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty men and describes their prao 
tioe of boarding suddenly and setting fire to the ship with pots of artificial 
fire Tbe style of defence usually adopted was to prepare for them by 
closing the scuttles and swamping the deck with water, to hinder tbe fire* 
pots from doing execution 

Tbe Moplahs being now depnved of their old occupation, have addicted 
themselves in some places, to gang robbery and smuggling The prinoi 
pal contraband articles are tobacco and salt, both of which are Government 
monopolies f To strengthen their bands, they will associate to themselves 
small bodies of Kairs and villains of the lowest Hindu castes, who shrink 
from no species of cruelty and outrage But generally speaking especi 
ally in tbe quieter districts of Malabar tbe Moplahs and tbe Naurs are on 
terms of deadly enmity The idolaters who have been taught to hate the 
Faithful by many a deed of blood would always act willingly against them, 
provided that our rulers would ensure subsistence to their families, accord 
lug to the ancient custom of the country X Both are equally bigoted, 
violent, and fond of the knife In few parts of the world are there more 
deadly feuds than in this province , and whenever a Nair is killed by a 
Moplah, or vies versa, the relations will steep a cloth in tbe dead mans 
blood and vow never to lose sight of it, till they have taken revenge upon 
tbe murderer 

Near the coast, the Moplahs are a thriving race of traders, cruhy indus* 
tnous, and somewhat refined by the influence of wealth Those of the 
interior cultivate nee and garden lands Some few of the latter traffic 
but as they do not possess the opportunities of commerce enjoyed by their 
maritime brethren their habitations and ware houses are not so comfortable, 
substantial, and spacious Both of them have a widely diffused bad name 
Among the people of Southern India generally, tbe word Moplah is syno 
nyraous with thief and rascal All are equally celebrated for parsimony — 
a Hindu as well as an Arab, quality, and for rigid observance of their 
religious ntes and ceremonies Tbe desire of gaining proselytes is one 
of tbeir ruling passions consequently Islam is steadily extending itself 
The zeal of its followers is well supported by their means , and tbe willing 
ness with which they admit new converts, even of tbe lowest and most des- 
pised classes, to perfect social equality with themselves offers irresistible 
attractions to many wretched outcastes of Hinduism They transgress tbe 
more laudable ordinances of their faith, and yet cling fondly to its worst 
spirit They will indulge to excess in the forbidden pleasures of distilled 
waters and intoxicating drugs in immorality and depravity at the same 
time they never hesitate to protect a criminal of their own creed and, to 
save bim, would gladly peijure themselves, in the belief that, under such 

* The sum usually paid was from eight to ten shiUings, a portion of which went 
to the Rajah, part to the women, who had lost their husbands m these prediOory 
encounters, and the remainder was prize-money ” 

t Few would be disposed to consider the salt-dnty a practical proof of the en- 
lightened nature of our rule m the East , and there u no one, we bel^ve, except a 
** crack collector,” who would not rejoice to see it done away with, or at least much 
rsddeed. 

t The rajah was expected to grant l^ds to the famihos of those, who heroically 
iMund themselves by solemn vow to fight tfil death against the enemy If the self- 
dev^d escaped deatmctioa, he became an ontcaate, and waa eomiNdM to leave the 
couDtiy 
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oircumstanoes false oaths and testimony are not only justifiable, but men- 
tonous in a rehgious point of view * 

The faith professed by the Moplahs is the Shafei form of Islam All 
their priests and teachers are of the same persuasion , and euob is their 
besotted bigotry, that they would as willingly persecute a Hanafif Moslem, 
as the Sunnis of most Mussulman countries would martyr a heretic or sofais- 
matic No Sheah dare own his tenets in Malabar We doubt whether the 
mighty hand of British law would avail to save from destrucnon any one 
who had the audacity to curse Omar or Usman at Galiout They carefully 
cultivate the classical and religious branches of study such as Sarf o Nahv, 
grammar, and syntax , Mantik, or logic Hadis the traditions of the Fro 
pbet and Karaat or the chaunting of the Koran I hey seldom know 
Persian , but, as they begin the Arabic language almost as soon as they can 
speak and often enjoy the advantage of Arab instructors, their critical 
knowledge of it is extensive and their pronunciation good IheYernacu 
lar dialect of the Moplah is the Malayalim, into which, for the benefit of 
the unlearned, many sacred books have been translated The higher 
classes are instructed by private tutors and appear to be unusually well 
educated The priest has charge of the lower orders, and little can be said 
in praise of the schoolmaster or the scholar 

As regards testaments and the law of inheritance the Moplahs have ge 
nerally adhered to the Koran , in some families, however, the succession is 
by nephews as amongst the Naira ^ This custom is palpably of Fagan 
oiigin, like many of the heterogeneous practices grafted by the Mussulmans 
of India upon the purer faith of their forefathers Of course they excuse it 
by tradition When Gheruman Eajab they say became a convert to 
Islam, and was summoned by Allah m a vision to Mecca, he asked his wife s 
permission to take his only son with him She refused The rulers sister 
then ofiered to send her child under bis charge The E.a]ab adopted the 
youth, and upon his return from the Holy City, he instituted the custom of 
murru muka tayum lo order to commemorate the introduction of Islam 
into the land of the Infidel 


* This IS the universid belief and practice of the more bigoted parts of the 
Moslem world and so deep-rooted is the feeling, that it acquires a degree of power 
and inflaeuce truly formidable and difficult to deal with 

f The natives of India generally belong to the Hanafi the Arabs are the prmcipal 
followers of the Shafei sect Both are Sunnis, or orthodox Moslems, and there is little 
difference between them, except m such trifimg pomts as the eatmg or rejecting 
fish without scales, &c 

t Except that a Moslem fother may always allot a portion ot property during his 
hfetune to his children 
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Art I V — Eastern Monachism an aceamt cf the Origin^ Laws, 
Discipline, Sacred Writings, Mgstenous Bites, Behans Cere- 
monies, and present circumstances, of the order of Mendicants 
founded by Gdtama Budha (compiled from Singhalese MSS. 
and other onqincd sources of information ), with comparative 
notices of the Usages and Institutions of the Western Ascetics, 
and a Bemew of the Monastic System , hy B Spence Hardy 
London Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster Row 1850 

When the lark rises into the blue ether, it may sing as it 
soars , and whilst far away from the ken of the keenest eye, 
like a tiny skiff moored in an unruffled lake, it may float with 
motionless wing m its own undisputed dominion , but when the 
bird of passage addresses itself to its adventurous travel, in 
which hiil and dale, and rolling nver, in oft-repeated succes- 
sion, will have to be crossed, and many a weary rood of the 
wellbn measured with agitated pmion, a sternness of purpose 
and an mdomitable perseverance are required for the accom- 
plishment of the mighty task By parity of process, there are 
some themes that we can treat lightly, and that are rather the 
play-toys of our leisure than the task-work of our more serious 
moments , but there are others that we must approach in a 
more solemn mood, as it is not possible to comprehend them in 
their immensity without patient and protracted research. The 
subject now before us partakes, m an eminent degree, of the 
more earnest of these characteristics. In an attempt at its 
elaboration, however, we have to descend rather than to rise , 
and the atmosphere around us resembles rather the murkmess 
that hovers above the morass, than the pure azure, in the midst 
of which the lark, we have started, would love to pour forth 
unseen its streams of melody 

There are many reasons why Budhism deserves a more ex- 
tended mvestigation than it has yet received It is now, and 
has been neany two thousand years, more widely spread than 
any other system. We speak numerically, and not of ter- 
ntory This fact alone is strong proof that there must be 
within it some prehensile power ^at can lay hold upon man 
with a grasp of amazing tenacity And yet there is nothing 
in its exterior form, which would lead us to infer that it possess- 
es a potency so great Its energy, like that of the simoom of 
the desert, is imperceptible, except by the effects it ^roduc*»s. 
It contains, also, the germ of the scepticism of every age , and 
m its apparent respect for any crera whatever, tmt has in it 
the semblance of what it regard as the truth, mamtaimng that 
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none are to be entirely rejected^ though none but itself is to 
be entirely received, it is a perfect foreshadowing of too much 
of the educated mmd of the present age* It ou^t to abate the 
pnde of our modern sceptics, when they learn that their boasted 
diBcovenes are but a metempsychosis of primeval error To 
call their system ** neology ** is a manifest misnomer The wilds 
of Asia, in the most remote antiquity, generated thoughts that 
have only recently appeared in the schools of Europe They 
are there regarded as being new, and as all^^ssimilative in their 
tendency , but with what truthfulness, let the times of old 
decide 

The archives of Budhism are ample , and therefore it is not 
from the want of a pathway that its labyrinths have not been 
explored Like all religions, that abstract their votaries from 
the cares of the world, it has a vast mass of traditionary lore , 
and if a collection were to be made of its legends, Nepal, Bur- 
mah, Siam, Tibet^ China, Japan, and Ceylon, would each present 
its own voluminous Acta Sanctorum The controversy as to 
whether its most precious remains are enshrined m Sanskrit or 
in Fall, has been set at rest by the admission of Mr Brian H 
Hodgson, “ that the honours of Ceylonese literature and of 
* the Pall language (as anticipated by Mr Prmsep) are no longer 
^ disputable ” 

In the article on Budhism, which appeared in our eighth 
number, many statements of fact were furnished, calculated to 
throw light on its origin and diffusion ” In the work, which 
heads this article, Mr Hardy has supphed information on one 
important department of the subject, which, to most of our 
readers, will be new — information, which, we venture to say, is 
more full, more varied, more instructive, and more fraught with 
interest to the philosopher and the Christian philanthropist, 
than what is to be found m any other available book on Bud- 
bism m the English, or any other, language In a prefatory 
note prefixed to the present volume, the author announces that 
he has prepared, and will publish if he receive encouragement, a 
work that is intended to be a synopsis of Budhism, as the sys- 
tem IS now professed in the sacred LankA In ** Eastern 
Monachism^ we have, therefore, little insight into the general 
principles of the system , as the author confines himself almost 
exclusively to the affairs of the priesthood. Throughout the 
work, there are allusions to the analogous customs of other 
orders of ascetics, which will be of interest to many of its 
readers, but lessen its value m the estimation of the mere 
onentalist In our notice of the work we shall confine our- 
selves to such parts of its contents as are more properly 
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eastern in their character, and shall dwell more particularly^ 
upon the attributes of the system that are the least known out 
of the pale of Budhistical erudition* The author's informa- 
tion upon these subjects is derived from personal observation, 
during a residence of twenty years in Ceylon , from conversa- 
tions with the priests, and from the perusal of Singhalese 
manusenpta 

The work is divided into twenty-four chapter3,§irhich we 
shall take m order , and we shall present as complete an analysis 
of their pages as our hmits will permit. 

I G6tama Budha — The venerated sage, who has more wor- 
shippers upon earth than any other being, was born, ac- 
coi^ing to the Singhalese records, at Kapilawastu, B C 623-4 
It was at the moment of his birth he uttered the arrogant 
exclamation — I am the most exalted in the universe , 1 am 
'its chief, I am the most excellent among all the beings 
' it contains , this is my last birth , hereafter there is to 
' me no other state of existence ” At the age of sixteen, 
he was married to the beautiful Yasodhard, daughter of Supra 
Budha, who reigned at Koli Sudhodana, the father of 
Gotama, having learnt from the soothsayers that his son would 
become an ascetic, and that his resolution to leave the world 
would be caused by four things he would witness, viz , decrepi- 
tude, sickness, death, and the demeanour of a recluse — set a 
guard about him, that he might be prevented from meeting 
with any of the signs, that were to produce consequences so 
important Utterly bootless ^ere all these precautions First, 
he saw an old man wending his way with trembling steps and 
slow , then, a leper , afterwards, a putnd corpse , and more im- 
portant than all, he met a recluse, whose modesty of deport- 
ment struck him as being worthy of universal imitation It 
was on his way to a party of pleasure that he saw the last of 
these prohibited signs, and, whilst in the midst of its amuse- 
ments, it was announced to him that Yasodhara was delivered 
of a son, his first-bom child. On his return to the palace, the 
master of the revels gathered around him the most attractive 
courtezans, loud was the music, and rude the laugh, but 
the thoughts of the prmce were away to the wilderness , and 
when the witching women saw that all they did to gam his 
attention was vain, their wiles became gradually less animated, 
and after a time they fell asleep But that which all their 
wantonness was unable to effect, was produced by the appear- 
ance of the sleeping throng One was yawmng here, and another 
rolhng there, whilst a whole group were breathing loudly, in 
dissonant contrast to their former strain, so that the festive 
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hall beoame to him a scene of aversion This was all that was 
wanted to bring the thoughts of the pnnce to a practical issue 
Already charmed by the gentle virtues of asceticism, and now 
disgusted with the pleasures of the world, he rush^ at once 
into Bohtude, after a passing glance at his sleeping babe , and 
was enabled by the I)6vas to elude the vigilance of the guard 
that had been placed around him by his anxious father 
After a course of arduous exercise, he became a supreme 
fiudha, at the foot of a bo-tree, near which Budha Gaya was 
afterwards built By virtue of his office, he now became 
supreme among aU the intelligences of all worlds, and was in 
possession of an unlimited power to do or to know 

As this mysterious energy was the result of his own will, 
and came by intuition, not from the teaching of another , and 
as others, who were willing to pursue the same course, might 
attain to the same dignity, he began at once to proclaim the 
privileges connected with a renunciation of the enthralment of 
sensuous existence , and m far less time than was required by 
the merchant of Mecca for the establishment of Islamism, 
thousands upon thousands had adopted the tenets of Gdtama, 
and followed his example Until the day of his death, he acted 
as the apostle of his own religion, wandering to Benares, 
Kajagaha, W6sah, Sewet, and even Ceylon. Everywhere he 
gained converts to his creed The opposition he met with was 
principally from the sect called Tirttakas , and, although the 
brahmans are sometimes alluded to, we do not from this source 
derive any exalted idea of their respectability or influence* 
At the age of eighty years, Gotama Budha calmly expired, 
near Kusm^ , his existence, according to his own dogma of 
Nirwana, passed into non-existence , and, after his body had 
been burnt with the honour due to las exalted rank, his relics 
were collected by his sorrowing disciples, among whom were 
many, in the ckss of Rahats, that were not much inferior, 
either m power or wisdom, to their great teacher 
II Tile Laws and Regulations of the Priesthood , — The num- 
ber of the legislative enactments attributed to Budha, partakes 
of the immensity that characterizes all the thoughts of the 
Hindu. They are said to have amounted to ninety nulhons, 
one hundred and eighty-five lacks, and thirty-six The more 
important of the laws, about 220 in number, are collected toge- 
ther in a manual, called in Pah, P4timokkhan, which is to be 
recited twice every month m an assembly of priests, at which not 
fewer than four must be present At the commencement of has 
mmistry, G6tama promiugated a more condensed code, as he 
was afraid that if, at the outset, he made known the sterner 
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requirements of the institute, manj persons would be deterred 
thereby from seeking to release themselyes from the evils of 
existence* The items of this code were afterwards explamed, 
modified, and enlarged, as the circumstances arose that called 
for additional legislative mterference There is a class of ob- 
servances, called Teles-dhutanga, known also to the Chinese, 
to which allusion is frequently made m the works of the 
Singhalese authors Thepnest by whom this class i|||e8pected, 
18 to observe the following rules — 1 To reject alfgarments 
but those of the meanest description. 2 To possess not more 
than three garments 3 To eat no food but such as has been 
received under certain restrictions 4 To call at all houses 
alike, however mean they may be, when carrying the alms-bowl 
5 To remain on one seat when eating, until the meal be 
finished 6 To eat only from one vessel 7 To cease eat- 
mg the instant that certain things occur 8 To reside in the 
forest 9 To reside at the foot of a tree 10 To reside in 
an open space, without the covering of a roof 11 To reside 
in a cemetery 12 To take any seat that may be provided 
13 To refrain from lying down, under any circumstances 
whatever 

IIL Names and Titles — Under this head is included the 
vexed question, as to whether pnmitive Budhism admits of such 
a distmction as the epithets Clerus and Laicus would designate 
Into this controversy we shall not enter Mr Hardy says — I 
^ have retamed the word pnest to designate the sramana of 
^ Budha , he 18 a monk as to the economy of his own life (if he 
^ hve accordmg to the stncter precepts), but a pnest as to the 
* world without clencus regularis^ The following are the 
pnncipal names given to these wearers of the yellow robe 1 
Sr&waka, from the root sru, to hear, answering to the okovotwcos 
of the Greeks. 2 Sramana, from srama, the performance of 
asceticism, answering to the aa-Krjrrjf of the ancient church 
3 Th’dro, or elder, answenng to the Zaken of the Old Testa- 
ment and the irpfo-^epos of the New 4 Bhikkhu, from 
bhiksha, to beg, literally a mendicant This was the appella- 
tion generally used by G6tama when he addressed the priests. 

IV The Noviciate — The aspirant to the privileges of the 
pnesthood must be, at least, eight years of age, before he is 
allowed to commence the preliminary exercises,andmu8t have the 
consent of his parents No one who is diseased, a slave, or a 
soldier, can be emitted as a candidate, but any one elde may 
seek the pnvileges, and it was to this comprehensive arrange- 
ment that Budhism was indebted for a great part of the success 
that attended it at its promulgation The novice must be at 
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least twenty years of age, before he can be ordained ; but it 
does not appear how long the noviciate is to continue, if he 
enters on its duties in maturer years. The S^mAnera, as the 
neophyte is called, usually begins bis connexion with the monas^ 
tery by becoming a pupil in the school of the pnest , but when 
he n as assumed ^e robe, he must comply with all the rules of 
the pnestjmod that are mcluded in an abandonment of the world. 
At the tiro of his initiation, he has his head shaved, and bathes; 
and, takmg a robe, he gives it to a pnest, requesting that he may 
receive it again and be permitted to wear it The pnest then 
imparts to him the three-fold protective formulary, <^ed Tun- 
sarana — 

Badhang saranang-gach'hami, 1 take refage in Budha. 

Dhammat^-saraiLang gacli hanu, I take in the Truth. 

Sanghang saranang gach hanu, I take refuge mthe Associated Ftiesthood 

He 18 also required to repeat the ten ordinances, or obhgations, 
and declare tmt he will observe them — not to take life , not to 
take that which has not been given , to avoid sexual mtercourse, 
the saying of that which is not true, and the use of intoxicat- 
ing dnnks , not to eat any solid food after mid-day , not to at- 
tend upon dancing, singing, music, or masques, to avoid the 
use of perfumes or flowers , not to use a seat or couch above the 
prescribed elevation, and not to receive gold or silver The 
principal duties that are afterwards to be attended to are set 
forth in a manual called Dina ChariyA, or the daily obser- 
vances, of which Mr Hardy gives a translation There are 
several other ntuals that the novice is to learn by heart. If 
he omits any of his duties, he is likened to “ a man who daubs 
‘ himself all over with the most disgusting filth, in order to render 
‘ himself beautiful , he is like an ass among cattle , he is shun- 

* ned by all , he is like the fire of a cemetery, where bodies are 

* burnt, or like one blind, or an outcast.” There are five deadly 
sms that are especially to be avoided — 1 Matncide 2 Pa- 
tricide 3 The murder of a rahat. 4 Wounding the per- 
son of a supreme Budha (his hfe cannot possibly be taken). 
5 Causing a schism among the priesthood. 

A translation is given of the history of a Brahman youth, 
called £af hapAla, mtended to set forth the greatness of the 
difficulties that the novice has sometimes to encounter, before he 
18 allowed to assume the garb of the recluse At its conclusion, 
he declares to Korawya, king of Kuru, the reasons that induced 
him to abandon the world ^‘Four aphonsm8,”he says, have been 

* declared by Budha , and it was because I understood them, that 

* 1 embraced the priesthood They are — 1 The beings in this 

* worldaresubjecttodecay, they cannot abide long 2, They have 
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* no protection^ no adequate helper 3 They have no real posses- 
^ sions , all thatthey have they must leave. 4 They cannot arrive 

* at perfect satisfaction or content, they are constantly the slaves 
‘ of evil desire ” After illustrating each of these positions, he 
proceeds to say — " There are some men, who have much pro- 

* perty, but on account of the false medium through which all 
^ things appear to them, it seems as if it were little , they are 

* covetous of more, and are continually trying to add to their 
^ possessions. There are kings who subdue the whole of the four 
‘ quarters, even to the borders of the sea , but they are still not 

* content they wish to cross the ocean, that they may find out 

* more worlds to conquer, but they are never satisfied with what 

* they acquire, and the craving continues until death There is 

* no means of satisfying the desire of the worldling When he 
' dies, his friends go about with disordered hair, and weep They 
' exclaim, he is gone, he is dead, and they then enwrap the 

* body in cloth, and burn it upon the pyre He cannot take with 
' him either property or wealth , even the corpse-cloth is burnt 

* When about to die, neither relatives, friends, nor compamons, 

* can afford him any protection He who dies, is accompanied 
^ only by lus ment and demerit , nothing else, whatever, goes 
' with him , he cannot take with him children, or women, or 

* wealth, or lands. Decay is not prevented by riches, nor is old 
^ age, and life continues only for a very little time The rich 

* and the poor, the wise and the unwise, men of every condition, 

* must equally encounter death , there is no one to whom its em- 

* brace will not come The unwise man trembles at the ap- 
' proach of death, but the wise man is unmoved Wisdom la 

* therefore better than wealth , of all possessions, it is the chief 

* it 18 the principal means by which evil desire is destroyed, 

‘ and purity is attained The cleavmg to sensuous objects is 
‘ the cause of many dangers, and prevents the reception of 

* mrwdna For these reasons I have embraced the seclusion of 
‘ the priesthood.’’ 

V Ordmation — There is no word of ecclesiastical usage 
that properly designates the change undergone by the postulant, 
when be passess from the noviciate to the pnestnood It 
indudes, m its consequences, both the profession of the regular, 
and the ordination of the secular priest , and yet, in itself, it is 
a nte of the simplest kind The mode, in which the ceremony 
IS conducted, appears in a work called l^mmawachan ^ chap- 
ter of the pnebthood having been called, the candidate is asked, 
if the requisites ^ the order (such as the alms-bowl, robes, &c , 
that have been previously prepared and deposited in the place 
of assembly) belong to K\m After answering in the affirm- 
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tive, he IS asked, if be is free from disease if he is a human 
being, a man, and a ireeman , if he is out of debt , if he is free 
from the king’s service , if he has the consent of his parents, 
if he has attamed the age of twenty years , and if he is pro- 
vided with the priestly recjuisites A few other matters are 
then enquired into, and the moderator then requests him to 
advance The candidate, addressing the \enerable assembly, 
says respectfully thrice, I request upasampadd^^ admission 
into the order of the pnesthood. The moderator certifies that 
he is free from the impediments which would prevent his 
admission into the sacred community, that be possesses the 
requisites, and requests ^^upasampadd,” after which he thrice 
calls out, Let him who assents to this request be silent , let 
him who dissents from it, now declare it If the assembly 
remain silent, the moderator infers that consent is given , upon 
which he repeats to the candidate, the more important of the 
rules by which he will have to abide — ^relating to the food he 
may receive, the garments he may wear, the place m which he 
may reside, the medicaments he may use in case of sickness, 
and the crimes that involve expulsion from the pnestbood It 
IS declared that these ordinances are worthy to be kept to the 
end of life, to which the candidate assents, without, however, 
taking any vow From this time, he is regarded as being in 
possession of all the privileges of the priesthood 

In the hfe-time of the sages, when permission was given to a 
postulant to wear the garment of the recluse, Gotama simply 
said, Come hither, mendicant and it is affirmed that the 
requisites of the priesthood were supernatural!^ provided It is 
not improbable, that the ceremony of upasampad4” is an inno- 
vation upon primitive Budhism 

There are other usages, of too interesting a character to be 
passed by without notice There is no order among the Bud- 
‘ hists,” says Mr Hardy, " distmct from that of the presbytery — 

* the sangah being a congregation of elders presided over by a 
^ moderator, who is strictly primus inter pares Whilst maintain- 
^ ing the necessity of a succession, the power is regarded as be- 
^ mg resident m the association, and not m the individual The 

* idea of a succession is not lightly treated by the Budhists, 
^ inas0*uch as they consider that there can be no new sangah un- 
^ less Its members have been admitted to the order by a previous 
^ sangah of legal constitution , and they do not consider any 
^ sangah to be legally constituted, unless there has been m the 

* same manner a succession of regular appoii)|ments, from Bie 
^ commencement of the order When in any country the auc- 
^ cession has been lost, no attempt has been made to create a 

G 1 
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* spontaneous sangah When better times have come, applica- 

* tion has been made to some other countiy, for a renewal of the 
' authonty And even when certain clasps have been illegally 

* shut out from this order, they have, in no instance that has come 
^ under my notice, regarded themselves as forming a perfect 
^ Church, until the succession was legally received Further- 

* more, if all the priests in any given temple or district, though 
^ legally ordained, were to be guilty of some misdemeanor, re- 
^ quinng absolution, it would be out of their power to hold a 
' legal sangah, until they had been absolved by some pnest, who 
' was free &om the same impediment , and. although the absolv- 
^ ing pnest were to be guilty of some other and even greater 

* misdemeanor, it w ould be no bar to his power of absolution ” 
The order is not regarded as being indelible , and, as the 

ordinances are to be observed durante hene phzcito, a return 
to the world, under certain circumstances, is permitted, either 
for a temporary penod, or until death Inability to remain 
continent, impatience of restraint, a wish to enter upon 
worldly engagements, affection for parents or friends, or doubts 
as to the truth of the system propounded by Budfaa, are 
among the reasons that are regained by Gdtama as valid for 
the laying aside of the yellow robe But no one is allowed 
to re-enter the priesthood, who has abandoned it, without 
‘ express permission had and obtained from a legal sangah ” In 
some countnes, almost every respectable male inhabitant enters 
the priesthood for a temporary period 

The upasampada succession was several times lost, during 
the wars of the Singhalese with their continental invaders. 
It was last renewed in the reign of Kirtti Sri, who, however, 
consented to an arrangement that was greatly opposed to 
orthodox Budhism A royal decree was issued, that ordination 
should be conferred only upon members of the goivi, or agricul- 
tural caste, this being the principal caste retained among the 
Singhalese As Kandy was tlien the residence of the king. 
It was also forbidden to confer the privilege in any other place 
These regulations produced great dissatisfaction among the 
inferior castes, and about the beginning of the present century, 
application was made by some of their number to the priests 
of Burmab, who admitted them into the sacred order On their 
return to Ceylon, they established a new commumty, admit- 
ting postulants indiscriminately from all castes In some other 
matters also, they profess to aim at a reformation of^the un- 
authorized pra<^|ces of the more ancient fratermty The two 
commumties regard each other with great bitterness and con- 
tempt 
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VI Celibacy — The pnestis told at his ordination,that " when 
^ the head is taken off, it is impossible that life can be retained 
' in the body , and that in like manner, the pnest, who holds 
‘ sexual mtercourse, is thereby incapacitated from continuing to 
* be a son of S&kya, or a sramana.” 

The rules to oe observed by the priest, that he may be 
prevented from transgressing the moral requirements of the 
institute, are numerous, and, in their character, exceedingly com- 
prehensive. As an instance of the complete abstraction, under 
which the more devoted of the pnests are said to live, we may 
extract the following narrative The venerated Chittagutta 
resided m the Karandu-lena, a cave in the southern province 
of Ceylon, upon the walls of which were painted, in a superior 
manner, the stones of the Budhas The cave was visited by 
some pnests, who greatly admired the pamtinp, and expressed 
their admiration to Chittagutta , but he repli^, that he had 
lived there sixty years, and had never seen them, and that he 
should not now have known of their existence, if it had not 
been for their information There was near the entrance to the 
cave, a large na-tree , but he only knew that the tree was there, 
from the fall of the pollen and flowers The tree itself he never 
saw, as he carefully observed the precept, not to look upward or 
to a distance The king of Magan having heard of his sanctity, 
invited him to come to his palace, that he might have the pri- 
vilege of worshipping him , but though he sent three messages, 
the pnest was unwilling to leave the cave The king, to oblige 
him to comply, bound up the nipple of a woman who was giving 
suck to her child, sealed it with the royal seal, and declared 
that it should not be broken until he came. When Chittagutta 
heard of what the king had done, out of compassion, he went 
to the palac^ The monarch worshipjped him on his amval, 
and told him that a transient sight of ^m was not sufficient, as 
lie wanted him to impart to him the precepts during several 
days This he did, in order that he might detain the pnest , 
and in this way, seven days passed over At his departure, the 
king and his queens worshipped him, and the king carried his 
alms-bowl some distance , but he merely said in return, may 
you prosper When some other pnests expostulated with him 
for not being more respectful, and told him that he ought to 
have said, “ May you prosper, great king , may you prosper, 
illustrious queens r he replied, that he knew not to whom he 
was speaking , he had not even noticed that th^ were persons 
of rank. 

When the world is abandoned, all the affections of relation- 
ship are to be entirely annihilated A pnest, who resided at 
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Koranakara, in Ceylon^ had a n^hew, who was a pnest in the 
same Vihara , but in the course of time^ the nephew went to 
reside at Suhuna^ m the southern province of the island After 
this, his parents were continually asking the older priest, if he 
had heard any news of their son At last, as they were so im- 
portunate, he set out for Buhuna, that he might enquire after 
the welfare of his nephew, and be able to satisfy the wishes 
of his parents By this time, the nephew thought it would be 
well to go and see his uncle, as he had been absent from him 
a considerable penod. The two pnests met on the borders of 
the Mahaneli , and, after mutual explanations, the uncle remain- 
ed near the same place, to perform a certain ceremony, and the 
nephew proceeded onward to his native village. The day after 
his arrival, his father went to invite him to perform the rite 
called loass^ at his house, as he had heard that a stranger was 
come to the monastery The priest accordingly went every 
day, for the space of three months, to his father’s house, to say 
hana , but he was not recogmsed by any of his relatives. 
When the ceremony was concluded, he informed his parents, 
that he was about to depart , but they entreated him to come 
the next day, and they then gave him a cruse of oil, a lump of 
sugar, and a piece of cloth nine cubits long After giving them 
his blessing, he began his journey to Ruhuna The two pnests 
again met on the borders of the river, when the nephew in- 
formed his uncle, that he had seen his parents , and at the same 
time anointed his feet with the oil, gave him the sugar to eat, 
and presented to him the piece of cloth He then proceeded 
on his journey, and his uncle set out to return to Koranakara 
From the time that the son began to perform wassy at his father’s 
house, his parent went out every day in the direction of 
Ruhuna, to see if the priest was returning with Hs child , but 
when he saw him alone, as he concluded at once that his son 
was dead, he threw himself at the feet of the pnest, wept, and 
lamented aloud. The pnest saw the error into which the father 
had fallen, and made known to him what had taken place, con- 
vincit^ him of the reabty of what he said, by showing him the 
cloth he had received. The father then went in the direction 
his son had gone, fell on his face and worshipped, saying that 
his eon was without an equal, as he had visited parents’ house 
every day during three months, and yet never discovered him- 
self to any of his relatives ^ 

VII Poverty — The sramana is allowed to possess, m his own 
right only eight articles, called pinkara, which are regarded as 
the requisites of the pnesthood 1, 2, 3 Robes of different 
descnptions 4 A girdle for the loins. 6 A pdtara, or alms- 
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bowl 6 A razor 7 A needle 8 A perahankada, or water- 
strainer The strainer is considered to be a necessary article , 
as, if any pnest shall knowingly dnnk water containing insects, 
' it 18 a &ult that requires confession and absolution ^ As among 
other orders of ascetics, a distinction is made between the 
individual and the community , and a chapter of the priesthood 
can receive almost anything that the faithful choose to present, 
except gold and silver The possessions of the sramanas in 
Ceylon are extensive, and include some of the richest domains 
in the island. 

VIIL Mendicancy — The pnest is not allowed to bring with- 
in the door of his mouth any substance not given in alms, 
unless it be water, or some article used for the cleanmg of 
the teeth , and when in health, the food, that he eats, must 
^ be procured by his own exertions in carrying the alms-bowl 
‘ from house to house, in the village or city near which he 
^ resides.” When going to receive alms, the bowl is slung 
across his shoulder, and is usually covered by the outer robe. 
It may be made of either iron or clay, but not of any other 
material The pnest may not, when carrying the bowl, by any 
word or sign whatever, intimate his wish to receive any parti- 
cular alms, unless he be sick But this law is not unfrequently 
evaded There is an ancient legend, that a certain pnest, who 
was suffering from hunger, went to a house to receive food 
The woman of the house said that she had nothing to give 
him , but she pretended that she would go and ask someth^ing 
from a neighbour, for which purpose, she left the house, and 
went to a little distance The pnest took the opportunity to 
look and see what the good woman had in her store , ai^ m 
the corner, near the door, he saw a piece of sugar-cane, he also 
saw some sugar-candy, salted meat, nee, and ghl, in different 
vessels, after which he again retired to the outer court When 
the woman returned, she said that she bad not succeeded in 
obtaining any rice The pnest replied, It is not a fortunate 
^ day for our order, I ha^e seen an omen ” She asked what it 
was, and he proceeded, I saw a serpent, like a piece of sngar- 
^ cane, on looking for something to strike it with, I saw some 
^ stones like pieces of sugar-candy , the hood of tins snake was 
* bkeapiece of salted me*it, its teeth were like grams of nee^ 
^ and the poisonous aahva faUing from its gums was like ghi 
' in an earthen vessel ” The woman, on heanng this, was un- 
able to deny the truth of the inference , so she presented the 
pnest with the whole of the articles he had seen But in this 
manner, to speak of what is near is forbidden it is samanta 
jappana 
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IX Diet — The requirements under this head are much less 
severe than might have been expected The priest is entirely 
to abstam fi*om the use of intoxicating dnnks, as it is said that 

they lead to mdifference towards rehgion ” After the sun 
has passed the meridian^ he may not partake of solid food , but, 
previous to that hour, he may eat whatever is presented to 
him, and, indeed, is absolutely forbidden to partake of any thing 
else, but what is put into the bowl, when going his morning’s 
round, unless food should have been provided for the priest- 
hood of the Vihara in which he lives, by some other mode 
The death of Gotama was occasioned by eating pork 

X Sleep — The mght is divided into three watches, of four 
hours each It is said that Gotama slept during one third of 

* the third watch, or one hour and one-third In the first 
‘ watch he preached, or engaged in religious conversation , in 

* the second watch he answered questions put to him by the 
^ D4va8 , and m the first division of the third watch he slept, in 

* the second, exercised meditation, and m the third, looked abroad 
‘ on the world, with his divme eyes, to see what being or beings 
' it would be proper to catch in the net of truth during the 

* day” 

The last of the thirteen ordinances requires that the sramana, 
who keeps it, shall not lie down to sleep , and, durmg the whole 
of one watch of the mght, he must walk about He may not 
recline at full length, but may walk, or stand, or sit All 
the ordinances of the dhutanga are divided into three classes, 
and the pnest, who enters the supenor class, may not lean on 
any place, or make his robe into a seat, or take hold of a piece 
of cloth fastened to a tree. He who enters the middle class, 
IS allowed to make use of any of these assistances He who 
enters the third class may make seats (in particuhu: ways that 
are mentioned.) But no member of any of the three classes is 
permitted to he down. 

XI The Tonsure — ^From the commencement of his noviciate, 
the pnest must be regularly shaved. All capillary excrescences 
are to be carefully removed from the body There are fifteen 
evils connected with the growth of the hair, such as, that it 
must be ornamented, anointed, washed, perfumed, purified, un- 
loosed, tied, combed, curled, unknotted, and freed from vermin , 
and when it bepns to fall ofif, there is regret The hair is not 
to be permitted to grow to a greater length than twoMnches, 
but it IS the usual custom to shave every fortnight The 
pnests geuerallj^ shave each other , but it is not forbidden to 
have the operation performed by a laic 

XIL The Habit — The precepts given m the F£timokkhan, 
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relative to dress^ are mimerouei The pnests are permitted to 
have three robes, and are not allowed to retain an extra Tobe 
more than ten days. The whole three are always to be m his 

{ >osse6sion, unless danger be apprehended, in which case, he may 
eave one robe in thewiUage, but not more than six days, unless 
specially permitted. We have a further insight into the cus- 
toms of the pnesthood upon this subject, in a legend of the 
king of Kdsala His queens having given 500 splendid robes, 
monuments of his affectionate munificence, to the pnests, he 
spoke m anger to Ananda, the nephew of G6tama Budha and 
his own personal attendant, and enquired if the pnests intend- 
ed to sell them, reminding him that Budha had declared that 
no pnest was to have more than three robes. Ananda replied. 
Yes, as their own property but the pnests may receive 
^ whatever is presented, in order that the giver may thereby 
* obtain merit ^ The king enquired what the priests did with 
their old robes, and the priests informed him, that after stitch- 
ing them, they took them for loose wrappers The king 
then enquired what became of the former wrappers ^ Ananda 
They cut away the old pieces, and taking the good pieces 
that are left, they make them into inner robes ” The king 
What becomes of the inner robes that have been cast off ^ ” 
Ananda " They spread them i^on the ground, that they 
may sleep on them at night ^ The king What becomes 
of the cloths upon which they slept previously ^ Ananda 
The priests spread them in the places where they dwell, that 
they may walk upon them ” The king What is done with the 
cloths upon which they formerly walked ^ ” Ananda ‘ ‘ They make 
them into the rugs, upon which they wipe their feet.” The 
king “What becomes of their former rugs Ananda “ They 
use the shreds in preparing the clay of which their huts are 
built.” The king’s anger was appeased by these answers , and to 
show his satisfaction, he presented to Ananda 500 other robes 
of similar value, greatly praising the institutions of Budha. 

XIIL TheBestdence — There appears tobe an inconsistency up- 
on this subject m the teachings of Budhism Under some of its 
phases, it would seem to require peremptorily an abandonment 
of all the comforts connected with a substantial dwellmg , and 
yet, upon other occasions, it would appear as if the Vihkra were 
a usual and necessary part of the economy In the P^timok- 
khan, it is directed, tW “ the residence of the priest, if it be 
' built for himself alone, shall be twelve spans, according to the 
^ span of Budha, m length, and seven in breath inside The 
* Bite must be chosen in a place that is free from vermin, snakes, 
^ wild beasts, &c , that the hfe of the pnest, or of those who 
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* resort to may not be in danger, and that the destruction of 

* animal life may not be caused by its erection There must be 
^ a pathway round it, wide enough for the passage of a cart 

* Before possession is taken, a copter of the pnesta must pro> 
‘ nounee, that it is not larger than the prescribed hunts Whe- 
^ ther the residence is intended for one pnest or for many, this 
^ rule must be observedp At the time the dwelling is erected, 
^ the pnest may direct materials to be brought, two or three 
^ tunes, from gronnds not under immediate cmtivation, that the 
^ parts requiring stability, may be rendered firm , but this num- 
^ ber of tunes is not to be exceeded ^ 

The pnest who keeps the eighth of the thirteen ordmance&s 
called Aranyskango, is not allowed to reside near a village, 
but must remain m the forest, and never leave it, for any pur- 
pose whatever, if he belong to the supenor pnest 

who keeps the ninth of the ordinances, calloBlRukhamuh- 
khanga, is to avoid all tiled houses, and live at Ihe root of a 
tree fthe root being defined to be the space withui which the 
leaves &I1, on a calm day, or on which the shadow falls at 
noon) But trees of the following kind are prohibited , a tree 
at the limit of a country , a tree in which any D^va resides, who 
receives ofienngs from the people , a tree whence gum is taken 
or edible fruits are gathered , a tree in which there are owls , or a 
hollow tree , and a tree m the midst of the ground belonging to 
a Vih&xa. The tenth of the ordinances, called Abbn6Msi- 
kanga enjoins, that the pnest, who keeps it, shall not live in an 
inhabited place, or at the root of a tree, but in an open space 
The eleventh of the ordinances, called S6s4nikanga, requires 
the pnest to live in a cemetery, a place where dead bodies 
have been deposited, or where they have been burnt. He 
may not make a place hke a court of ambulation, nor frame a 
hut , he may not sit on a chair, or recline on a couch , and he 
is forbidden to provide water, as if it were a pnest’s regular 
dwelhng This is a very diifficult ordinance, and is to be ob- 
served with much sorrowful determination He is never to 
enter a house, as he hves in the midst of the smoke arising 
from the funeral pile and the stench of dead bodies. 

The residences of the modem pnests are usually mean erec- 
tions, in Ceylon and Burmah , although the monasteries m Siam 
and China are of a more permanent character , but in no 
country do we now find the devoted recluse of primitive 
Budhists. 

XIV Obedience — As there must, necessarily, be great diffi- 
culty m k^epmg order among masses of celibates, who have 
few of the common cares of the world to migage then attention. 
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monastic discipline has always been stern in its diaraeter 
Among the Sramanas^ it is forbidden to the infenor pneatstobe 
in the company of the superior, or those who are more aged, 
without paying them proper respect They are not to jostle 
them, nor go in front of them, when seated , nor are they to sit 
on a higher seat, or, to talk when near them, or, when talking with 
them, to use action of the hands or feet , they are not to walk 
near them with their sandals on, or to walk about, in some part 
of the same court, at a higher elevation, or to walk at the same 
place at the same time They are not to go before them, or 
press upon them, when carrying the alms-bowl They are not 
to be harsh with the novices And they are not to take upon 
themselves matters, with which they have no nght to interfere, 
such as to put firewood m the place where water is warmed for 
bathing, or to shut the door of the bath without permission. 
If any pnest causes divisions in the community, he will have 
to suffer for his crime, a whole kalpa, in one of the Narakas, 
<hell8> 

X V The exercise of Discipline — ^When the priests meet to- 
gether, to listen to the reading of the Patimokkhan, the position 
in which they are to place themselves, the order in which they 
are to sit, and the kind of place in which they are to assemble, 
are minutely prescribed When one section of the rule is 
' read,” we leam from Eastern Monachism "the enquiry is 
' made thiee times, if all, that are present, have observed the pre- 

* cept , and if no answer is given, it is supposed to be in the affir- 
‘ mative , but if any one has broken the precept and does not 
‘ confess it, he is regarded as being guilty of a wilful he When 
^ a priest has been guilty of any of the thirteen enumerated 
^ crimes that involve suspension and penance, and conceals 
^ the fact, upon its discovery, he is placed under restraint, as many 
‘ days as he has concealed it , then for six nights he is subject to 
' a kind of penance, and after this period, he may be restored to 
^ his position by a chapter, at which twenty pnests must be pre- 
^ sent. No pnest is allowed to question the utility of reading the 
^ Patimokkhan, in the manner prescribed , and if any priest is 
^ convicted of manifesting impatience, relative to the reading of 

* this code, he is to confess his crime and receive absolution 
^ The matters brought before the chapter are to be deliberately 

* investi^ted, and the sentence is to be determined by the ma- 
^ jonty The modes of punishment, that are appointed, are of the 
^ mildest descnptiOD, mcludm^ reprimand, forfeiture, penance, 

^ suspension, and exclusion The principal exercises of penance, 
^ appear to be, sweeping the court^yard of the N and 

* sprinkling sand under the bd-tree, or near the Ddgobah. In 

u I 
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* one legend, it is stated, that some ascetics, who were re- 

* qmred, as penance, to go to the Ganges and take up a portion 

* of sand which they were to bnng to a certain place,had, by this 

* means, in the course of time, made a mound of sand that was 

* many miles in extent ” It appears from the Thibetan works 
on Budhism, as illustrated by Csoma Koros, that priests of that 
country were accustomed to put under ban or interdict, any 
person or family who had rendered themselves liable to ecclesias- 
tical censure, in the following manner In a public assembly, 
after the facts had been investigated, an alms-bowl was turned, 
with Its mouth downwards — it being declared, by this act, that 
irom that time, no one was to hold communication with the indi- 
vidual against whom the fault had been proved According to 
the text, no one was to enter his house, or to sit down there, or 
to take alms from him, or to offer him religious instruction 
After a reconciliation had taken place, the ban was taken off, 
by the alms-bowl being placed in its usual position 

XVL Miscellaneous Regulations — These will not admit of 
abridgment, and to transcribe the whole chapter would far ex- 
ceed the space we have at command We shall, therefore, con- 
fine our attention to one or two of the more important of the 
rules The priest is not allowed to take even so httle as a 

* blade of grass, when it is not given , and if he tabes a sandal, 

* or anything of the same value, or above that value, he ceases 

* to be a son of Sakya, as the withered branch, that is severed 

* from the tree, ceases to put forth the tender bud or bear fruit 
" The priest is not allowed, knowingly, to deprive any animal, 

* though it be even so insignificant as an ant, of life , and if he 

* deprives any being of life, though it be no more than the 

* causing of a miscarriage, he ceases to be a son of Sakya, as 

* the mountam that has been severed in two, cannot again be 

* umted. 

The priest (who is yet under the influence of the sensuous 

* principle) is forbidden to make pretensions to the possession of 

* the nmatship , and if any priest acts contrary to this precept, 

* he ceases to be a son of Sakya, as the palm-tree cannot con- 

* tinue to grow, when deprived of the branches that form its 
‘ head’’ 

The above rules are literally translated from the Kammawa- 
chan. Relative to the taking of life, we have further informa- 
tion, from other sources* In the time of Gdtama, there was 
a pnest, who was under the influence of passion , and as he was 
unable to subdue it, he thought it would be better to die 
than to continue under restraint* In consequence, he threw 
himself from a precipice, near the rode Qijakfita, but it so hap- 
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pened^ that as he came down^ he fell upon a man^ who had come 
to the forest to cut bambus, whom he killed, though he did not 
succeed m taking his own hfe From haying taken the life of 
another, he supposed that he had become pdrdjikay or excluded 
from the priesthood, but when he informed Budha of what 
had taken place, the sage declared that it was not so, as he had 
killed the man unintentionally, his intention being to take hia 
own life, whilst the death of the woodman was an accident 
A law was made, however, forbidding the priests to commit sui- 
cide Several stones are repeated, in the Thibetan Dul-v&r, of 
suicide or poisoning among the pnests, or of causing themselves 
to be slam or depnved of hfe, out of despair, upon hearing of 
the vanous kinds of miseries or calamities of hfe. Budha, in 
consequence, forbade any one from discoursing on these misenes 
in such a manner as thereby to cause desperation These cir- 
cumstances will remind the classic reader of the story of 
Hegesias, whose gloomy descnptions of human misery were 
so overpowering, that they drove many persons to commit sui- 
cide, in consequence of which he received the surname of 
Peisi-thanatos. 

In the city of Wdsah, there was a priest, who, one day, on 
going with the alms-bowl, sat down upon a chair, that was cover- 
ed with a cloth, by which he killed a child that was underneath 
About the same time, there was a pnest, who received food mixed 
with poison into his alms-bowl, which he ^ve to another pnest, 
not knowing that it was poisoned, and the pnest died Both 
of these priests went to Budha, and, in much sorrow, mformed 
him of what had taken place The sage declared, after heanng 
their story, that the pnest, who gave the poisoned food, though it 
caused the death of another pnest, was innocent, because he 
had done it unwittingly, but that the pnest, who sat upon 
the chair, though it caused only the death of a child, was 
excluded from the priesthood, as he had not taken the proper 

E recaution to look under the cloth, and had sat down without 
eing invited by the householder 

XVII The Order of Nuns — An order of female recluses 
was instituted by G6tama but the severe restrictions under 
which they were placed, are proofs of the low opmion he enter- 
tained of that division of the human species, which Christianity 
raises into the better sex ” " That, which is named woman,^ 
said Budha, with unwonted severity, ‘Ms sin/’ z e , she is not 
^ vicious, but vice ” Other insults did he heap upon wcunan, 
which we shall not repeat The female recluses earned the 
alms-bowl from door to door, in the same manner as the pnests, 
and are represented as bemg present, upon some o(Ksa8ion8, at 
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the chapters x>£ the pne&ts. They formed a chapter of their 
own, where females were admitted to the order The convents 
were, m some instances, contiguous to the Yihara , but the 
intercourse between members of the two orders was guarded 
by many restrictions. To violate a priestess involved expulsion 
from the priesthood, without the possibility of restoration 
In Ceylon, there are at present no female recluses They 
exist m Burmah, but m far less numbers than the priests. They 
forSake the sisterhood, when they can secure husbands The 
profession is looked upon as only a more respectable mode of 
be^ng They are not numerous in Siam In Arrakan they 
are equal in number to the priests. Their dress is white, and 
their heads are shaven The Chinese nuns are said to be of 
coarse manners and unprepossessing appearance 
XVIII The Sacred Books — The Budhas, the sacred books, 
and the associated priesthood, are regarded as the three most 
precious gems of the universe The second of these inestima- 
ble treasures is called in Pali, Dharma, which Mr Hardy 
translates the Truth, under the supposition that the Law, its 
usual rendering, gives an idea, contrary to the entire gemus 
of Budhisin’’ In common conversation, it is called the Bana, 
or wood. The different portions of the Bharma, when 
collected together, were divided into two principal classes, 
called Suttani and Abhidharmdni These two classes are again 
divided into three collections, called respectively — 1 Winaya, 
or disciphne 2 Sdtra, or discourses. 3 Abhidharma, or 
pre-eminent truths. The three collections are called in Pali 
Pitakat-tayan, from pitakan, a chest, or basket, and tayo, three 
A glossary and a commentary on the whole of the Pitakas were 
written by Budha-gdsha, about the year A D 420 It is not 
unfrequently said, but not w ith much precision, that the Winaya 
was addressed to the priest, the Siitra division to the laity, 
and the Abhidharma to the Devas and Brahmas of the 
celestial worlds The Winaya Pitaka is divided mto five 
books (the names of which are given), and contains 42,250 
gath^, or grantbas, whilst the commentary contains 27,000 
The Sfitra Fitaka, divided into seven sections, contams 142,250, 
and the commentary 254,250 The Abhidharma Pitaka con- 
tams 96,250, and the commentary 30,000 Thus, according to 
the native authonties, the discourses of Budha contain 84,000 
khandas, 737,000 g4thds (including the commentaries), and 
29,368^(K>0 separate letters. The infiirmation upon these sub- 
jects IS taken from Tumour’s Mafaawansa , Tumour’s Pali Bu- 
dhistical Annals, ths Journal ^ Oie Bengal Asmtic Society^ July, 
1837 , Grogwly’s Essay on Budhism, Journal of the 
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Branch of the B^yal Asiatic Society ^ Vol 1 , and from tifie 
SiMlialese Sadharmalarkard 

The system that bears the name of Gdtama was not committed 
to wntmg dunng the life-time of the sage It is said that his 
discourses were preserved in the memory of his followers, dunng 
the space of 450 years, after which they were reduced to writing 
in the island of Ceylon For the establishment of the text of 
the Pitakas, three several convocations were held The first 
was at Kajagaha, sixty-one days after the death of Gotama , the 
second was at W5s4li, B C M3 , and the third was at Phtali- 
putra, B C 308 Of each of these convocations, the history la 
given, taken from Singhalese authorities, The whole of the 
‘ text of the Pitakas was rehearsed, every syllable being re- 
^ peated with the utmost precision, and an authentic version 

* established, though not committed to writing As the whole 
‘ of the persons, who composed these assemblies, were rahats, 
^ and had, therefore, attained to a state in which it was not pos- 
^ Bible for them to err on any matter connected with religion, 
^ all that they declared was the truth, every doctrine vas cor- 

* rectly delivered, and, in the repetition of the words of Budha, 

* and of the other interlocutors, the tpsissima verba were faith- 

* fully declared The rahats did not possess inspiration, if we 
^ consider this power to mean a supernatural assistance 
^ imparted ah extra, but they had, within themselves, the 
' possession of a power, by which all objective truths could 

* be presented to their intellectual vision They therefore 
^ partook of what, in other systems, would be regarded 

* as divinity ” At the second and third convocations, the text 
was repeated without any alteration, except that an account of 
the previous convocations was added It was further preserved, 
in a similar manner, t e , memortter, from the reign of As6ka 
to that of Wattagamani, who was king of Ceylon, from B C* 
104 to B C 76 It was then, accoraing to the Mahawansa, 
Chapter XXX., first committed to writing — ** The profoundly 
‘ wise priests had, therefore, orally perpetuated the text of the 
^ Pitakattayan and tiie Atthakathd. commentary At this period, 
^ these priests, foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the 
^ perversions of the true doctrines) assembled, and, m order that 

* religion might endure for ages, recorded the same m books.’^ 
It is said that when Mahendra, son of the monarch Asdka, in- 
troduced the religion of Budha into Ceylon, he earned thi^er, 
in his memory, the whole of the commentaries, and translated 
them into Singhalese By Budha-gosha, about A. D 420, the^ 
were again translated from Singhalese into Pali , and it la 
this version that is now in existence, the ongmal Pali version 
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and the Singhalese version having alike penshed It is said 
in the Mahawansa, Chapter XXXVII , that all the Th’^ros 
^ and Ach^yas held this compilation in the same estimation as 
' the original text ” Until recently, this was also acknowledg- 
ed by the priests of Ceylon , but when the manifest errors, with 
which the commentaries abound, were brought to their notice, 
they retreated from this position, and now assert, that it is only 
the express words of Budha, which they receive as undoubted 
truth 

The high state of cultivation to which the Pali, the Verna- 
cular language of Magadha in the time of G6tama, was 
earned, may be inferred from the fact, that a list of works in 
the possession of the Singhalese, formed by our author dunng 
his residence in Ceylon, includes thirty-five works on Pali 
Grammar, some of them being of considerable extent The old- 
est of the grammars referred to in these works is by Kachcha- 
yana, but the ongmal is not now extant in Ceylon It contains 
the well-known stanza — “ There is a language which is the 
^ root (of all languages , ) men and Brahmas, at the commence- 
^ ment of the kalpa, who never before heard or uttered a human 
' accent, and even the supreme Budhas spoke it — it is Magadhi ” 
The Singhalese suppose that it is also the language of the D4va 
and Brahma lokas They have a story, in proof of its authority. 
Similar to that which is related of the Egyptian Psammetichus. 

XIX. Modes of Worship y CeremonieSy and Festivals — The 
Budhists of the present age are invariably image-worshippers , 
but it 18 not known, at what period they adopted this 
custom. The Singhalese have a legend, that, in the life- 
time of G6tama, an image of the sage was made, by 
order of the Kmg K6sala, and the Chinese have a similar 
story , but it is rejected by the more intelligent of the priests. 
The limits of the Vihhra are to be defined by a chapter, the 
form to be used on the occasion, appearing in the Khammawh- 
chan* It IS not a consecration, but a segregation, or appoint- 
ment of boundaries. Attached to one of the Vih4ras, in 
Kandy, near the burial-place of the kings, there is an area, 
which was regarded as a sanctuary under the native Govern- 
ment. In the court-yard of nearly every temple in Ceylon, 
there is a b6-tree, supposed to have sprung from the tree under 
which Gtithma attained the Budhaship Ihe authority to 
worship this tree isdenvedfrom the following oocurrenoe — At 

* the time when the usual residence of Gotlima was near the city 

* of Sewet, the people brought flowers and perfumes, to present to 

* him as offerings, but as he was absent, they threw them down 
‘ near thewaUof the Yih&ra, and went away When Anhpidu and 
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^ the other lay devotees saw what had occurred, they were gnev- 

* ed, and wished that some permanent object of worship were 

* appointed, at which they might present their offerings, during 
^ the absence of the sage As the same disappointment occurred 

* several times, they made known their wishes to Ananda, who 
^ informed Budha on his return In consequence of this inti- 

* mation, Budha said to Ananda — ‘The objects that are proper 

* to worship, are of three kinds, seririka, udd4sika, and paribhd- 
‘ gika. In the last division, is the tree under which I became 
‘ Budha. Therefore, send to obtain a branch of that tree, and 
‘ set it on the court of this VihAra He who worships it, will 

* receive the same reward as if he worshipped me in person.* 
‘ When a place had been prepared by the king for its reception, 

‘ Mugalan went through the air, to the spot in the forest, where 
‘ the bo-tree stood, and brought away a fruit that had begun to 
‘ germinate, which he delivered to Ananda, from whom it passed 
‘ to the king, and from the king to Andpidu, who received it in a 
‘ golden vesseL No sooner was it placed in the spot it was 
‘ intended to occupy in the court, than it at once began to grow, 
‘ and as the people looked on in wonder, it became a tree, large 
^ as a tree of the forest, being 50 cubits high, with five branches 
‘ extending in the five directions, each 50 cubits in length 
‘ The people presented to it many costly offerings, and built a 
‘ wall around it of the seven gems ” By this legend, the arbo- 
rolatry of the Budhists is carried back to the origin of their 
system The vastness of the rums now seen at Budha Gaya, 
IS evidence that the onginal bo-tree must have been visited 
by great numbers, and have been regarded with peculiar 
veneration 

The (Mgobas, under which relics of the Budhas, or of their 
more celebrated disciples, have been placed, are found in all 
countries, where there are any traces of Budhism. The most 
stupendous are those at Anuradhapura, in Ceylon. The Ab- 
hayagin dagoba is now only 230 feet high, but at its erection 
it towered to the elevation of 450 feet, being about 60 feet 
less than the highest of the pyramids. The Jaitawanard- 
ma, completed A. D 310, was originally 315 feet high, though 
now reduced to 269 feet It has been calculated that the 
contents of this erection are 456,071 cubic yards, and that a 
bnc^ wall, 12 feet high, 2 feet broad, and 97 miles long, might 
be built with the materials that yet remain. All the mounds m 
this neighbourhood have been built of bnck, and covered 
over wiA a preparation of bme, cocoanut-water, and the juice 
of the paragaha. This composition is of so pure a white, and 
can be so highly polished, that when perfect, the structures are 
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said to have resembled a crystal dome or a half-melted 
iceberg ” The circum-ambulation of the dagoba is regarded 
as a work of great merit, and any mark of disrespect to it, is a 
grave cnme. After the cremation of Gotfima^s body, his re- 
mains were collected, and worshipped by his followers with 
tokens of the most profound respect The most celebrated 
relic now in existence is the Dalada, or left canine tooth of the 
sage. The sanctuary of this treasure is a small upper chamber 
in the Vihara, attached to the palace of the former kings of 
Sandy, where it is deposited in a costly shnne, composed of six 
cases, the outermost of which, upwards of 5 feet high, is formed 
of silver, on the model of a d&goba. 

Another form of relic-worship is seen in the respect paid 
to the impressions of Gotdma’s foot, called Sri sri-pada. One of 
these impressions was left by him on the summit of the moun- 
tain, called Adam’s Peak by Europeans — 7,420 feet aboye the 
level of the sea. The soles of his feet are represented as being 
divided into 100 compartments, each of which contained within 
it some emblem or figure 

If Got^ma has passed away from existence, it appears 
singular that he should be worshipped at all, as he can now 
render no manner of aid whatever to his most devoted follow- 
ers Is he not unconscious ^ How, then, can he bless ’ The 
ailment is illustrated by the Budhists from a great number of 
compansons but the following extracts from a long converba- 
tion between the priest N4gas6na and Milinda, king of S^gal, 
will suflSce for our present purpose Ndgas&a Does the 
earth say (when its vegetable productions appear). Let such 
and such trees grow upon my surface^” Milinda “No” 
Nagasena “ Then how is it that flowers, and buds, and shrubs, 
and trees, and creepers, passing from one to the other, are 
produced ^ Milmda The earth, though itself unconscious, 
is the cause of their production ” Ndgas^na. “ Even so, 
Budha, though now unconscious, is nevertheless the source 
of comfort, to those who seek his protection ” Nfiga- 
84na “ Did you never hear of the Yaka Nandaka, who 
struck the head of the priest Serizut with his hand, and the 
earth clove, and he went down to hell ^ Was this cleaving 
of the earth brought about by the will and appointment oi 
Senzut^ Milmda “No, this could not be the world 

* and all the beings, that inhabit it, might pass away ,"^tbe sun 

* and moon might &11 to the earth, and Maha M4ru be destroy- 
^ ed , but Senzut could not wish the endurance of sorrow by any 

* being whatever , the nsiiig of anger would be at once overT 
^ come by the virtue he possessed as a rahat , he could not be m- 
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' censed even against his murderer It was by the power of his 
^own dement that Nandaka was sent to hell” N^as^na 
" It was even so But if this dement^ though itself un- 
' conscious, could cause the yak4 to be taken to hell, so may 
^ ment, though also unconscious, cause those, who possess 
^ it, to be taken to a Deva46ka, and receive happmess ” Thus, as 
the worshipping of Budha is a merit, and all ment is followed 
by an adequate reward naturally from its own innate power, 
though there be no conscious entity to appomt it , so will the 
man, who worships Budha, receive a reward for his act, though 
Budha IS unconscious of its performance 

The principal festivals of the Budhists are at the reading of 
the “ bana,” during the three months of the rainy reason, \^en 
the priests aie permitted by their founder to hve in a fixed habi- 
tation This period is called loass The place of reading is a 
temporary erection, usually seen near a VihS,ra In the centre, 
there is an elevation for the convenience of the priests, around 
which the people sit upon the ground These erections present, 
upon some occasions, an imposing appearance , and the crowds 
that assemble, all in the gayest attire, behave with much pro- 
priety, but they can derive no moral benefit from the cere- 
mony, as it IS conducted in a language they do not understand. 
The platform is occupied by several priests at the same time, 
one of whom reads a portion of the sacred books, m a kmd of 
recitative, between singing and reading Upon some of the fes- 
tivals, one pnest reads from the oiiginal Pali, and another inter- 
prets in the Vernacular Singhalese , but this method is not very 
frequently adopted Whenever the name of Budha is repeated 
by the officiating priest, the people call out simultaneously, 
Sadhu r which gives them a participation in the proceedings, 
and prevents them from going to sleep 

The bana is usually read on the days called poho, when there is 
a change of the moon Upon these days, it is not proper for the 
upfisakas, or lay disciples, to do any manner of work , they 
are not ‘‘to trade, or (^culate the profits of trade ” Their food 
IS to be prepared on the preceding day , and they are to spend 
their leisure moments in reflecting on “the impermanency, 
sorrow, and unreality connected with all things ” 

There is a ceremony called Pdntta, or Pint, which consists m 
reading certain extracts from the “ bana,” intended as a protec- 
tion from the malice of the jak&s These discourses have been 
translated by that distingmshed Pali scholar, the Kev D J 
Gogerly, and appeared m the Ceylon Frmui, Apnl, 1839 The 
ceremony continues during seven days — a preparatory ceremony 
being held on the evenmg of the first day Prom the com- 
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mencement of the service on the morning of the second day, 
until its conclusion on the evemng of the seventh day, the read- 
ing platform is never to be vacated, day or night Not fewer 
than twelve, and m general twenty-four, priests are in atten- 
dance, two of whom are constantly reading When the courses 
are relieved, one pnest continues to read, whiLt the other 
resigns his seat to his successor, so that the sound of the bana ” 
never ceases. All the priests engaged in the ceremony are 
collected, three times in each day, at sunrise, mid-day, and 
at simset, when they chaunt in chorus the three prmcipal por- 
tions of the Pint 

In some parts of Ceylon, the priests are partially supplanted 
by the upasakas, who go about from house to house, after the 
manner of the Scripture-readers in Europe, and read works 
on religion that are wntten in the Vernacular Singhalese The 
same custom prevails in other countnes, where this system is 
professed, and is attended with important results 

XX. Meditation , — ^In this and the following chapter, we are 
mtroduced to some of the extravagancies of thought and action, 
that are peculiar to the inhabitants of India , that other nations 
have striven in vain to imitate , and that present to the moralist 
a field of almost limitless investigation There are said to be 
five principal modes of meditation — 1 Maitu 2 Mudita 
3 EAaruna. 4 Asubha The account given of the last will be 
the most suited to our limits , and, from its description, an idea 
may be formed of the character of the rest. 

The principal meaning of the word^ asubha’ is inauspicious — 

* that which is the opposite of good fortune , and so, that which 
^ produces dissatisfaction, aversion, and disgust In this exercise, 

* the pnest must reflect that the body is composed of thirty-two 

* unpunties , that as the worm is bred in the dunghill, so it is 

* conceived in the womb , that it is the receptacle of filth, like a 
' pnvy , that disgusting secretions are continually proceeding 
‘ from its nine apertures , and that, like the dram into which all 
^ kinds of refuse are thrown, it sends forth an offensive smelL 

* This 18 asubha bhawand. 

" The body exists only for a moment , it is no sooner bom 

* than it IS destroyed , it is like the flash of the lightning as it 
< passes through the air , like the foam , like a gram of salt 

* thrown mto water, or fire among dry straw, or a wave of the 
' sea, or a flame tremblmg m the wind, or the dew Upon the 

* graEBB. He, who exercises meditation, must reflect upon these 

* coumansons, and learn that thus impermanent is the body 

By a contmued repetition of birth and death, the sentient 
^ being IB subject to constant suffering , he is thus, like a worm 
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' m a nest of ants , like a lizard m the hollow of a bambn^ that 
‘ 18 burning at both ends , like a living carcase, bereft of hands 
' and feet, and thrown upon the sand , and bke an infant that, 
^ because it cannot be brought forth, is cut from the womb piece- 
^ meal He, who exercises this mode of meditation, must thmk 

* of these comparisons, and of others that are similar, and remem- 
^ ber that their application is universal These are the signs 

* connected with dukha, sorrow, or suffering 

The body is unreal, even as the mirage that appears in the 
' sunshine, or a painted picture, or a mere machine, or food seen 
^ in a dream, or lightning dancing in the sky, or the course of an 
^ arrow shot from a bow He, who exercises meditation, must 
^ think on these comparisons, that, in like manner, the body is 
^ unreal ^ anata ’ 

These three reflections on the impermanency, suffering, and 
' unreality of the body, are as the gates leading to the city of 
' mrwdna 

The ascetic, who would practise this mode of meditation, 

* must apply to some one who is able to instruct him, who must 
^ take him to a cemetery, and point out to him the offensive parts 

* of a dead body , but, if he hear that there is a body in the 

* forest, he must not go there, as he may be in danger of the wild 

* beasts that are attracted to the same spot , nor must he go to 

* any place that is very public, as in such a spot his mind would 
‘ be distracted by the various scenes he would witness, and he 
^ would meet with women A man must not meditate on the 

* body of a woman, nor a woman on the body of a man. When 
^ about to leave the Vih^a, he must inform the superior pnest 
^ of his intention, as m the place where the body is deposited there 
' will be noises from yakas and wild beasts, and he may become 
‘ so much afraid as to be sick The superior priest will see that 
^ his alms-bowl and other requisites are taken care of during his 
^ absence And there is another reason why he should give no- 

* tice of this intention The cemetery is a place resorted to by 

* robbers , and, when they are chased, they might throw down 

* their booty near the place where the priest was meditating , 

* and when the people come in pursuit, and see the articles near 
^ him, they might accuse him of the theft , thus he might be 
' exposed to much trouble But if the superior priest could 
^ affirm that he went to meditate, he would be freed from sus- 
‘ picion at once He must go to the place of meditation with 
‘ joy , as the king goes to the hall where he is to be anointed, or 
^ the Brahman to the yaga sacnfice, or a poor man to the place 
^ where there is hidden treasure He may take with him a stafl^ 
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^ to drive away do^ and wild beasts. In the exercise, he must 

* turn his eyes and ears mward, and must not allow them to 
^ wander after any thmg that is without, save that he must re- 
^ member the direction m which he came. In approaching the 

* body, he must not come from the leeward, or he may be over- 
' powered by the smell, and his mind will become confused But 
' if therebe in the other direction any rock, fence, water, or other 

* hmdrance, he may approach the body from the leeward, pro- 
' vided he cover his nostrils with the comer of his robe In 
' fixing his eves on the body, he must look athwart the course of 
‘ the wind , he must not stand near the head or feet, but opposite 
^ the abdomen , not too near, or he may be afraid , nor too far 
‘ off, or the offensive properties will not nghtly appear He 
< must meditate on the colour of the body , its sex, age, and 
‘ different members, joints, and properties — that this is the head, 

* this the abdomen, and that these are the feet , and he must 
' pass m order to the different parts of the body, from the foot 

* to the head. Thus, in relation to the hair of the head, the 
^ following reflections must be made — ‘ It is different to all 

* other parts of the body, even to the hair that grows in other 
' places , it 18 in every respect impure, when not regularly clean- 

* ed, it becomes offensive , and, when thrown into the fire, it sends 
‘ forth a disagreeable smelL’ Fixing his eyes on the body, he 
‘ must thmk ahundred and a thousand times on its offensiveness , 
^ that it IS like a bag filled with wind, a mass of impurity , and 

* that none of its excretions can be taken in the hand And at 
' times he must shut his eyes, and think inwardly and intensely 

* upon the same subjects. All dead bodies are alike , the body 
‘ of the kmg cannot be distinguished from that of the outcaste, 
' nor the body of the outcaste from that of the king 

The course of discipline, upon w hich the sramana is invited 
to enter, is most painful , but its results are a commensurate 
advantage Whoever considers these things,” says Gotama, 
** will be convinced that m the body there is nothing but decay 
‘ and misery , and therefore he will cast off all affection for it, 

* and turn kil his desires to mrwdna^ when these things do not 
‘ exist” 

XXI Ascetic Rites and Supernatural Powers — It is believed 
by the Budhists, that it is possible, by the performance of certain 
ceremonies, and the observance of a prescribed coursQ^ of moral 
action, to arrive at the possession of supernatural powers 
The circumstances, in which the recluse of India is placed, are 
eminently fitted to prepare him for an unwonted extravagance 
of pretension, and as we glance at the record of his deeds, we 
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seem to be perusing the history of some aerial being, or of the 
inhabitant of some other world, rather than that of one, who is 
of the earth, and mortal 

One of the principal of these rites is called Kasina Its 
moral intention appears to be, by fixing the mind intensely upon 
some serious object, to free it from agitation, and bring it to the 
imperturbable calm, that is regarded as the highest state to 
which any intelligence whatever can aspire Its mode of ac- 
tion 18 thus illustrated. When a bullock, unaccustomed to the 
yoke, 18 fastened t% a waggon, it runs hither and thither, in any 
direction, whether there be a road or not The husbandman, 
therefore, takes a grown-up calf from its mother, and fastens 
it to a pillar , and, though at first it attempts to get away and 
18 restless, it is not able , it is made to eat and sleep near the 
pillar, until its wildness is overcome , and in this manner it is, 
by degrees, rendered docile So also, the mind of the priest, 
who does not exercise the various ordinances of meditation, 
wanders after that which he sees, and is never at rest , but 
when he fastens his mind to the prescribed objects by the cord 
of wisdom, it IS restrained, and is no longer attracted by sen- 
suous appearance 

There are ten descriptions of Kasina, or ten prescribed objects, 
to which the mind may direct itself for the production of tran- 
quillity 1 Pathawi, earth 2 Apo, water 3 Tego, 

fire 4 V&yo, wind 5 Nila, blue 6 Pita, golden 7 

Lohita, blood-red 8 Odata, white 9 Ah6ka, white 10 
Akdsa, space Of each of these Kasinas, we have a full des- 
cription The priest, who exercises the first, must make a frame 
of four sticks, which may be set up in such a way as to be easily 
removable to another place, or it may be fixed in the ground 
Upon the top, a piece of skin, or cloth, or matting, must be ex- 
tended, upon which earth must be spread, free from grass, roots, 
sand, and pebbles , and it must be well tempered, and made very 
smooth After bemg gradually kneaded and worked, until it is 
of the proper consistency, it must be formed into a circle one 
span and four inches in diameter. If the frame be fixed in the 
ground, it must be narrow at the bottom and broad at the top, 
like the flower of the lotus The circle of earth is to be to him 
as a sign upon which he is to fix his attention, like a man look- 
ing at himself in a mirror In some circumstances, the circular 
threshing-floor in a field may be used as the sign, and, if 
the priest has been accustomed to exercise Kasina in former 
births, the sign may be dispensed with altogether When a 
sign 18 used, it is necessary, that it have a limit When 
the frame has been properly prepared, the pnest must take 
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^ater that falls from a rock^ and therewith render the cir- 
cular limit of earth perfectly smooth and even, like the head 
of a drum Then, having bathed, he must sweep the place 
where the frame is erected, and place a seat, without any 
irregularities on its surface, one span and four inches hi^ at the 
distance of two cubits and one span from the frame Remain- 
ing upon this seat, he must look at the circle, and exercise me- 
ditation If the seat be further distant than the prescribed space, 
he will not be able to see the circle properly, and, if nearer, its 
imperfections will be too apparent If it fee higher, he will 
have to bend His neck to see this circle , if lower, his knees will 
be pained Thus seated, he must reflect on the evils connected 
with a repetition of existence, and on the manner in which it 
IS to be overcome By this method he will arrive at the posses- 
sion of nimittay or interior illumination, which will prepare him 
for the exercise of dhyana^ and imtiate him into the deeper 
mysteries of the system 

The acquisition of supernatural energy is the result of these 
performances and it is varied in its character and degree by the 
particular method pursued by the ascetic ‘‘ By the practice of 
‘ pathawi-kasina^ the priest will receive the power to multiply 
^ himself many times over , to pass through the air or walk on 
^ the water , and to cause an earth to be made, on which he 

* can walk, stand, sit, or he By dpo^kasina, he can cause the 

* earth todoat, create ram, nvers, and seas , shake the earth and 

* the rocks and the dwellers thereon , and cause water to 
' proceed from all parts of the body By t^o-^kaszna, he can 

* cause smoke to come from all parts of the body, and fire to come 

* down from the sky like rain , by the glory, which comes 

* from his person, he can overcome that which comes from the 
' person of another , he can dispel darkness, collect cotton 
^ or fuel, or other combustibles, and cause them to burn at will , 

* cause a light, which will pve the power to see in any place 
^ as with divine eyes , and, when at the point of death, he 
' can cause his body to be spontaneously burnt. By vdyo- 

* kasina he can move as swiftly as the wind , cause a wind to 

* nse whenever he wishes , and can cause any substance to move 

* from one place to another, without the intervention of a second 
‘ person By the other h^nas, respectively, the pnest, who 

* practises them in a proper manner, can cause figures to gppear 
^ of different colours , change any substance whatever into gold, 

* or cause it to be of a blood-red colour, or to shine so with 

* a bnght light , change that which is evil into that which is 
^ good , cause things to appear that are lost or hidden , see 
‘ into the midst of rocks and the earth, and penetrate into 
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* them , pass through walls and solid substances, and dnve 

* away evil desire.” 

There is another power, called puh-udwega, which enables 
its possessor to rise into the air, and pass through it to any 
distance , and yet another, called which acts as 

a powerful charm By the aid of the last-mentioned energy, 
the courtezan, Bmdumati, was enabled to cause the waters of the 
Ganges to flow back towards their source 

XXIL Nirwdna its Paths and Tuition — By nirw^na, some 
persons understand annihilation , others, a celestial tranquillity , 
but by our author, it is called, the cessation of existence ” 
The passages from native authors, which he has translated, pre- 
senting the arguments through which he was led to form this 
conclusion, are of deep interest, but would require a dis- 
sertation, devoted to this subject alone, to make them un- 
derstood by those who are strangers to Budhistical ontology 
According to this system, if Mr Hardy’s conclusions be correct, 

all sentient beings are called upon to regard the cessation of 

* existence as the only means, by which they can obtain a release 
^ from the evils of existence This can only be accomplished by 
' cutting off" the moral cause of its continuance, viz , the cleaving 
‘ to existing objects. This sensuous adherence may be got rid 
‘ of by obtaining freedom from the efficient cause of its conti- 
' nuance, which is karma^ or the united power of kusalay merit, 

* ahusala^ dement, and awydkratya^ that which is neither one nor 
‘ the other In order that this may be obtained, there must be 
^ an entrance into one of the paths leading to nirwana ” In the 
sequence of existences propounded by Gotama, the two causes 
we have named, are not coeval, but consecutive, as in a chain 
composed of many links The entire chain, one link naturally and 
necessarily producing the sequent link, is as follows — ignorance , 
merit and dement, the conscious faculty , the sensitive power, 
the perceptive powers , the reasonmg powers, the body , the six 
organs of sense , contact, or the action of the organs , sensation , 
the desire of enjoyment , attachment , existence , bi^h , decay , 
sorrow m all its forms , and death (See Gogerly’s Essay on 
Budhism, Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the !^yal Asiatic 
Society, 1 15) Thus, the process is rather like the undulations 
of a wave, one producing the other, and flowmg into it, than 
the independent Imks of a chain 

The first of the four paths leadmg to nirwana is called 
soioan After it has been entered, there can be only seven 
more births between that penod and the attainment of nirwfina, 
which may be in any world but the four narakaa. The 
second is c^cd sakradaghmi, because he, who enters it, will 
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receive one more birth He may enter this path in the 
world of men, and afterwards be bom in a D4va46ka , or he 
may enter it m a Ddva46ka, and afterwards be born in the 
world of men The third, anagamxy is so called, because he, who 
enters it, will not again be bom m a sensuous world He may, 
by the apparitional birth, enter a Brahma-loka, and from that 
world attain nirw&na The remaining path, arya, that of the 
rahat, is so called, because he, who enters it, has overcome, or 
destroyed, as an enemy, all cleaving to sensuous objects The 
rahat, at his death, invariably attains nirwana When the 
fruit-tree is cut down, the latest fruit that is in it, which has 
not yet appeared, but which would appear in due time if the 
tree were permitted to grow, is destroyed In like manner, by 
an entrance into the fourth path, the principle is destroyed that 
would otherwise have remained, and brought forth the fruit 
of successive existence 

Nirwdna is said to be "the destruction of all the elements 
of existence.” It is the end of sangsira, or successive exis- 
tences — ^that which, in other systems, would be called transmi- 
gration, but of transmigration in the stnct sense of the terms, 
Budhsim knows nothing It is an arriving at the opposite shore 
of existence— its completion In answer to a c[uestion put to him 
by Ji^inda, Nfigasdna said, " When the most meritorious Budha 
^ has attained nirwfina, then there is no repetition of birth , we 
^ cannot say that he is here, or that he is there When a fire 
^ 18 put out, or a lamp is extinguished, can it be said of the heat 
* or the hght, that it is here, or that it is there ^ Even so, our 
^ Bhagawat has attained nirwana” 

XXIIL The Modem Priesthood — As the priests procure their 
food by taking round the alms-bowl, they are as regularly seen 
every morning in the street of the villages and towns, where 
Budhism is professed, as the postman or coster-monger is at 
the door of the dwellers m Britain They usually walk along 
the road, at a measured pace, a^rently unconscious of the 
scenes, that are passing around. They have no covering for 
their shaven heads, however fierce may be the sunbeams, and 
are generally bare-footed They carry a fan in the nght 
hand, with which they cover the face, when in the presence 
of any object it is improper for them to look upon. The 
alms- bowl is slung from the neck, and, except when held out 
for the reception of the alms that are presented, it is covered 
by tbe robe The pnest is easily distingusbed from all other 
persons by his bare head and yellow gannent. 

The pnests of Ceylon do not refuse to hold intercourse 
with Europeans Our author was frequently visited by them 
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at hi8 own bouse^ especially by one old man 5 wbo bad travelled 
through Bengal^ Burmah and Siam, and pnded hinuself U|K)n 
being able to make Calomel much better than the European doc- 
tors, as his preparation did not cause the falling out of the teethjr 
soreness of the mouth, or salivation. He learnt the secret 
from an ancient sage, whom he met with, under circumstances, 
of much mystery, in one of the forests of India Mr Hardy 
informs us that, when travelling through unfrequented parts 
of Ceylon, he was accustomed to take up his abode at the 
pnest’s pansal, and was seldom refused a night’s lodging, or a 
temporary shelter dunng the heat of the day The priest would 
bring out the alms-bowl, when they saw that he was hungry, and, 
stirring about the contents with the bare hand, exhibit them 
before him, that he might be tempted to partake of them , or 
they would bring tobacco, or some other luxury, to express their 
satisfaction at his visit All that he had with him, was a wonder 
to them, from the mechanism of his watch to the material 
of his hat The paper, upon which the Scnptures or Tracts he 
gave them was pnnted, was supposed to be the leaf of some 
i^ghsh tree 

The priests of Budha manifest little hostility to the other 
religions that are professed around them They cannot, con- 
sistently with the tenets they profess to venerate, be persecu- 
tors. At the commencement of the Wesleyan Mission, 
the pnest of a certain village requested the use of the 
school-houses m which to read baua,” and could scarcely be 
brought to understand the motives, upon which it was refused 

There is a school attached to each of the pansah^ and in all 
Budhistical countries, the ability to read is general among the 
more respectable members of the male popuktion. There is a 
regular course through which the student has to pass, before 
his education is regarded as complete , but the teachings of the 
sramana, though his appliances are vast, are not ^culated 
either to expand the intellect or purify the heart The atten- 
dance of the children must be a great relief to the monotony of 
the priest’s life, they tell him the news of the day, are a link be- 
tween his seclusion and the world without, and assist him in 
such little oflSces, as lighting his fire, bringing water from the 
well, running to the jungle to find some herb to make his pot- 
tage more savoury, &c. 

The interests of literature among the yellow-robed clergy 
appear to be at a low mark. No new books are written , no 
auditions are made to the pansal library The study of Pidi is 
almost entirely neglected , and many of the pnests are unable 
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to read at alL There is a general inertness as to the present, 
and a tone of despondency, when refemng to the future 

In no part of the island that 1 have visited,” says the 
author of Eastern Monachism, ^'do the priests, as a body, ap- 
' pear to be respected by the people , though there are individual 
^ exceptions, m which a pnest is popular, either from his learning, 

* his skill in medicm^ the sweetness of his voice, or his attention 

* to the duties of his profession I feel unwilling to make any 

* positive statement as to their conduct, as it was generally des- 

* cnbed to me by interested persons It may be inferred, in 

* some measure, from tneir position as constrained celibates, m 
^ a country where the people pay httle regard to the most sacred 

* bonds But when I have heard them spoken against, it has been 

* rather on account of their rapacity than their licentiousness ” 

The permission to take off the robe, and marry for a limited 
period IS a strange custom, though not without a parallel among 
the monks of Chnstendom (See Pascal’s Provincial Letters, 
letter vi ) It has a tendency to preserve the official character 
of the priesthood, but lays open the system itself to severe 
animadversion In many places, the people stand in awe of 
the priests, as they suppose that they have the power to inflict 
various calamitiesupon the subjects of their wrath This fear 
is not, however, of universal prevalence In 1839, some females 
went with brooms in their hands to the pansal at Baddalowa, 
near Negombo, and requested the pnest to leave the place imme- 
diately, threatening, in case of his refusal, to use the brooms 
upon his back The quarrel arose from an attempt of the 
priest to overcome the virtue of a young woman, who had 
brought some cakes as an offering to Budha. The indignation 
of the broom bearprs triumphed , and the pnest was obliged to 
leave the village 

At the conclusion of this chapter, we have a rapid sketch of 
some of the principal features of the system, more especially 
in reference to its practical results 

The titles of the two remaining chapters, entitled ** The voice 
of the past,” and The prospects of the fbture,” are an index 
to the matter they contain We have a glance at the history 
of Monachism in all ages, with an account of the agreement 
or otherwise, that is presented between the pnncipal elements 
of other systems, and the bana” of Gdtama Budha There is 
an ancient prophecy, that, after the lapse of five thousand years 
from the period of their establishment, “ all knowledge of the 
doctrine of the Budhas will have entirely disappeared from 
Ae earth and " Eastern Monachism” appropriately closes with 
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a translation of the legend^ in which this singular announcement 
16 contained. 

Having thus furnished our readers with an analysis of the 
leading contents of Eastern Monachism^’’ our principal task 
18 ended The work itself we most earnestly recommend to 
all our readers, who are interested in the welfare of the hun- 
dreds of millions, who acknowledge in soiAe form or other the 
sovereign sway of Budha It is a work of great research — 
abounding with original information — ^and, altogether, one of the 
most valuable contributions of our day to the cause of oriental 
religious literature Thetitle, " Oriental Monachism,” is, perhaps, 
against it It is apt to suggest to the minds of general readers, 
the case of the oriental churches , of which they may suppose 
they have already heard enough '^Budhism,” or the Budhist 
priesthood,” would, probably, attract more attention — more 
especially at a time when the interest of the religious world is so 
greatly excited towards Hinduism, Budhism, and other forms 
of oriental faith But our own readers will now learn what 
the real objects and characteristics of the work are , and they 
ought to lose no time in possessing themselves of so rich a trea- 
sure One effect of an increased demand for the present work 
would be, that the able and learned author would, thereby, be 
encouraged to risk the publication of his other work on the 
system of Budhism, now ready for the press. The non-publi- 
cation of such a work, by so competent an author, we should 
regard as a prodigious loss at once to oriental literature and 
to the cause of C^istian philanthropy 
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Abt V -—1 Friend qf India^ November 13, 1851 
2 Madras Athentsum, 1851 

Some little controversy took place, a few months ago, between 
the Madras Adusmm^ and the Fnend of Indta^ respecting the 
dependent position occupied by the minor Presidential G-ovem* 
ments of British India, and the effects of that dependence. 
The former journal asserted, that the three Governments of 
the Northwest Provinces, Madras and Bombay, were in sub- 
ordination to that of Ben^l, and that, as a consequence, the last 
two, at least, were crippled and impeded in their efforts at im- 
provement. The latter paper, on the other hand, in the num- 
ber which we have specined at the head of this article, denied 
that there was any such dependence at all on the Government 
of Bei^al, and maintained that the power of control, vested 
in the Supreme Government of India, was seldom, or never’’ 
exercised, and was no real cause of inaction in the rulers of the 
minor Fresidenciea The question is one of no inconsider- 
able importance to the good government of those extensive 
portions of our Indian empire, which are placed under the 
mmor Presidencies of Mamnas and Bombay , and we propose 
to state, in a few pages, our reasons for considering our Seram- 
pore contemporary to be in error respecting it, both in his facts 
and in his opinions. 

We will first notice his assertion, that the Government of 
Bengal has no power m the afi&irs of the sister Presidencies — 
** has no more to do with the Government of Madras than it has 
* with the Government of Ceylon ” This is tme in the letter, 
and yet the Athentsum is quite correct m ascnbing to ''the 
' Deputy-Governor of Bexigal, or his Secretary, a veto on the 
' propositions of Sir H Pottinger ” The Charter Act of 1833 
(Clause 39) constituted a Governor-General and Council for the 
Government of British India, and gave to that body (Clause 65) 
absolute power "mall cases whatsoever,” over the presiden- 
tial Governments. By the same Act, (Clause 56) the Governor- 
General for the time wmg is also Governor of Bengal , and a 
Council for Bengal is provided but, under the powers conferred 
on the Court of Directors hr Clause 57, that Ckmncil has long 
been disoontmued. It is also a part of the same enactment 
that th^ Governor-General, when he sees fit, may appomt a 
Deputy-Govmmor of Benml, and also, that, whenever he deems 
It expi^ent that he tdiomd visit any part of India without his 
Council, the Governor-General m Council shall have power 
to appomt one of the Councillors to be President of the Council, 
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Art I — KaJnhanhm Chandx 

2 Annada Mcmgal and Bydya Sundar 

3 Gangahhakti Tarangxni 

4 Panchalx, Nos 1, 2, 8 and 4 

Though the Bengali language has sprung from, and bears a 
close analogy to, the Sansknt, it is, in several respects, better 
adapted than the onmnal tongue, as a vehicle for the inter- 
change of thought Being of comparatively modem origin, it 
has not undergone any of those deteriorating changes, which 
have rendered the Sanskrit different from what it once was. 
With it the perverse mgenmty, which debghts to mvent dif- 
ficulties where no difficulties exist, and to turn clearness itself 
into mystery, has not been at work Neither has the jealousy 
of an ambitious priesthood endeavoured to counteract its dif- 
fusion. Spontaneous in its growth, it has branched out of the 
parent sto^ unrestrained and uncared for, possessing many of 
its beauties, and few of its imperfections Of all the denvative 

languages of the East, it is, perhaps, the most simple in its 
structure, and lucid in its syntax Its nomenclature, though 
not quite so full as that of the Sanskrit, is vaned and precise 
It 18 the spoken language of upwards of twenty-five millions of 
inhabitants, which is more than any thing that could have been 
said of the Sanskrit even m its most palmy days, the days 
Kalidas and Bar-ruchi 

Of the merits and dements of Sansknt poetry, we have, on 
more than one occasion, spoken at large We have endeavoured, 
witb the help of Jones, Wilson, Schlegel, and other illustnous 
scholars, to give the reader some idea of those gigantic ejncs, 
the Ramayana and Mahahharoda^ and to acquamt him with the 
booties of some of the ancient Indian dramas. The capture 
of Sita by the ten-headed Havana, from the fbr^t of her exile; 
the invincible prowess and miracidouB feats of the scm of thq 
Wind , the lamentations of Bama in search of his bebved , the 
trial of Sita by the flames, the audienceJudl of Diiijodhun, 
the bndal of Kukmim, and the mcidents previoos theretoi |he 
conflict between tiie Kurus and Fanduvas , the vurtue jef Tu- 

B 
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dhiethir, the loyalty of Draupsdi to her five lords, and the 
affecting story of Damayanti, tne ^ueen of Hishada, are sub- 
jects with wmch he is i&eady fioailiar Of the renoinied king 
Dnshmunta, and Sacantola, the nymph fiivored of the ^Ivan 
goddesses , (ff the loves of Makti and Madhava , of the &med 
pnnoess^ i^tnavah, and of the courtezan, Yasantesena, he has 
often heard. He is also aware of the scenenes, dresses, and 
decoratums that were used on the Hindu sti^e, seventeen hun- 
dred years ago, and how that stage has gradually deteno- 
rated. In the present notice, thererore, we shall have nothing 
to do with Sanskrit hterature, or even with translations ftrom 
the Samknt. The celebrated translations of Kasidas and Kir- 
tivasa shall be passed over in silence. We shall confine our at- 
tention to Bengali poetry, and to the books placed at the top 
of this article 

But before we proceed with our task, we must premise that 
Bengali hterature stands in exactly the same relation to San- 
skrit, as Liatin hterature stands to Greek As in Latin, many 
metres, the heroic, elegiac, and lync, for example, are of Greek 
origin, so, m Bengah, the metres payar and tatak are of Sanskrit 
origin. As the beat Tjatm epic poems are famt echoes of the 
Him and Odyssey, so the best Bengali epic poems are &mt 
echoes of the Bamayana and Mahahharata As the best of 
Yugil’s pastorals are inutationa of Theocntns, so the best Ben- 
gsh pastorals are imitations of J^deva. As Latin plays, the 
phiys of Livms Andromcus and Ennius and Plautus, are bad 
copies of Greek dramas, so Bengali plays (which are not many) 
are bad imitations of Kalulaa and other Sandunt writers. .M- 
most idl the standard Latm works are fiishioned after Greek 
modd^ and almost aU the Bengah works are on Sanscrit mo- 
dels. If ever there is a Bengali philosopher, we have httle 
doubt that he will borrow as much from the Nyaya and Patargak 
sdiools, as Seneca borrowed from the Portico and the Academy 
By fiur die greatest portion of the rules of Bengah verstficatum 
have not, however, been denved from the Sanskrit, but owe 
^eir birdi to the ^ent and ingenuity of Bengah poets. The 
following metres, nz,, the ehdbali, the maljhamp, the maloti, the 
cAamar, the laUtajhampf the laghu bhanga tnpadi, the laghu in- 
path, the dtrgha bhanga inpath, the mrgha tnpadi, the laghu 
tdoatuthpaii, me dtrgha ehatuthpeuh, the l^ku bmta, ftndthedw^ 
gha hdtia, are of this dasa Ihr Yates thus explains them — 

" The ekaikib consists of eleven syllables to the Ime, and the 
‘ last ^UaUe of each first hue rhymes with the last i^Uable 
* of the sueeeedmg one 

The nudjhamp consists of fourteen syllables m each hne, the 
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‘ final syllable of the first line rhymes with the final of iho se- 

* cond^ and the final of the thurd with that of the fourth^ besides 
^ which, the fourth, eighth and twelfth syllables of each distmct 

* Ime r%me 

The malaii consists of fifteen syllables to the Ime, with the 
^ last syllable of the first rhyming with the last of the second, &e 
The chamar has the same number of syllables as the preced- 
^ mg, and the same rhymes in the hues, but which differs from 
^ it in the regularity of its long and short syllables. With 
‘ some trifling exceptions, it consists entirely of trochees^ l « 

^ a long and short syllable throughout 

The lahta jhamp has fifteen syllables to the hue, and the 

* finals of the lines rhyming as before , but besides this, it has 

* the rhyme extended to the fourth, eighth, and twelfth syllables 

* in each hne 

The lagku bhanga tnpadx has sixteen syllables in the first 
' hne, and twenty m the second, which rhyme at the end 
^ Also in the first line, the eighth, and sixteenth syllables rhyme, 
^ and in the second, the sixth, twelfth and eighteenth syllables. 
The laghu tnpadx has twenty syllables in each Ime Besides 

* the usual rhyme, at the end of each two lines, it has also a 

* rhyme between the sixth and twelfth syllables in each hne 
^ The dtrgha bhanga tnpadx has twenty syllables in the first 
‘ line, and twenty-six in the second. In tins, beside the rhyme 
^ at the end of each two lines, there is also a rhyme between the 
^ tenth and twentieth syllables of the first hne, and between 

* the eighth and sixteenth of the second hne 

The dirgha tnpadx has twenty-six syllables to each hne, 
^ with the rhyme between the eighth and sixteenth of each hne, 
‘ and the finm of every two hnes. 

The laghu chatushpadx consists of twenty-three syllables to 
^ the hne, with the rhyme between the sixth, twelfth and eight- 
^ eenth syllables of each hne, and the final of every two hnes* 
The dtrgha chaitishpadt has thirty-one syllables in eadi 
^ Ime, with the rhyme atthe eighth, 8ixteenth,and twenty-fourth 
' syllables of each line, and the final of every two hnes 

The laghu lahta has twenty-four syllables in each Ime, with 

* the rhyme at the sixth, twelfth and eighteenth syllables of 
^ each hne, besides the final of every two lines. 

The dtrgha lahta has thirty-one syllables to the Ime, with 
^ the rhyme at the eighth and sixteenth syllables of eadx Ime, 

* and at the end of every two hues.’’ 

The oldest Bengah poem extant is the Chandt of Sabikankan 
It IS an epic celebration of the gloi^ and power of Chandt or 
Parvatt^ and occupies the same place among Bengah epics 
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as Miltcm’s Comus octiajnes among Zbglish dnunas. It is 
decidedly pastoraL It oommenees with pikers to Ganesa, 
Sunatti, Lakdimi, Chytonno, and Baauu Then follows an 
account of the author, of winch the reader shall have tiie 
substance Kabikanfcan was the son of Damunya, who lived 
on the lands of a wealthy zmnindar, dose to the city of Sitnlahaz. 
The honest and sturdy ftnner l^w no mef, and died at a 
patnarchal age. EAbikankan succeeded to the paternal acres, but 
ms hfe’s course was far differmit. Then it was that Mui^ud 
Sheriff was placed at the head of the Government of the three 
provinces, and tyrannized over certain landholders and their 
dependent ryots. Kabikankan was obliged to flee from the 
place of his birth, with his wife and chddren Passing over 
many miles, he had to cross the Biver Damuda. While reposing 
on its banks, he dreamt a dream He dreamt that the goddess, 
Chandi, girt with all her glory, had come to him, and commanded 
him to sing her praise. When he awoke, he detenmned 
to cany out the command, and proceeded on his journey. 
Several days elaped before he reached Arora, the city of 
Brahmins. The mng of this place received him with every 
mark of flavour, and made him mstructor to his only son, upon 
a liberal allowance. While “ teaching the young idea how to 
shoot,” Kabikankan wrote the Chandt 

The book consists of two stones, not very ingeniously con- 
structed. The flrst story related bnefly is as follows. The son of 
ludrahad, tune out of mmd, been banished firom heaven by the 
gods, and was bom on earth of humble permits. His name was 
Ealketu. As Ealketu grew up, he became a mighty huntmr, 
and betook himself to the woods with his wifl^ Fhulura. One 
morning as he was going to his daily labours, accoutred with a 
bow and arrow, he saw a lizard lying on his path Angry with 
the ammal, the sight of whidi is considered unpropitious to 
the success of an undertaking, he tied it up by tne tail to the 
branch of a tree, determmed to make a &re of it, if he should 
clmnce to meet no other game. When he returned, he took the 
lizard down, and earned it to bis wife to be roasted, not having 
been able to kill even a heron or a rabbit. Phuluta then went 
out to fet(^ fuel, and Kslketa departed to bathe in the neigh- 
bouring stream On the good dame’s return, she found that a 
maiden "beantiful exceedm^^” was standing at the '^oor of the 
hut. Supposing hex to be a nwil, she hastened to her husbuid, 
and accosted 1^ withaUgiy worda Kalketn said that hekoew 
nothing of the matter, ara amved at bis dwelhng place, ques- 
tioned the maiden as to irho (he was, threatooing to day her if 
her answer was not pronq^ When, lo! the heautifol ttnddeii 
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assumed the shape of Dorga, as represented evei^ year m 
Bengal The hunter and his wife fell on their knees 
low me,” said the goddess to Kalketu, " I am come to do thee 
g6od ” The command was obeyed In a secret part of the 
wood, where feet of man had never before intruded, KalketU 
found hordes of treasure His divme guide melted into air, 
but through her favour, which, to him, was great firom that tune, 
he at len^h became king of Guzerat 

The second story relates to the adventures of a soudagur named 
Dlmnputti,and of his son, Shnmant. Dhunputti had ttvo wives, 
Luhuna and Khuluna, who were loving cousins before they 
became nvals At the time of his departure for Smfaala (Cqr- 
lon,) from Ins native city, on urgent busmess, the young Khu- 
luna was “ as all women wish to be, who love tbeir lords ,” and 
he therefore extracted a solemn promise from his other wife to 
take every care of her during his absence The promise, how- 
ever, was only lip-deep For no sooner was Dhunputti gone, 
and the girl delivered of a son (Shnmant), than Luhuna 
practised every art to give her pain and sorrow Her con- 
duct was even more severe than that of the younger wife 
of ElkaPah toward the mother of SamueL She pretended 
that she had received a letter from her husband, to the 
effect, that Khuluna must be disgraced and degraded from 
the position which she then occupied. Khuluna was com- 
manded to put off her sauree and oma, and to wear the 
robes of a meniaL Kay, she was ordered to do something 
still more degrading A flock of goats was placed m her 
care, and every evening she had to count and lock them up 
in the fold, and to lead them again to fresh fields and 
pastures new ” on the morrow morn While engaged in her 
sylvan duty, one hot summer’s day, on the banks of the Eiver 
Ajuya, deep had overcome her senses. Just at this time, Han 
and Parvafx were journeying through the air in a golden car, 
and pitying the poor soul’s sorrows, determined to brmg them 
to an end. When Khuluna woke, she found that one of the 
goats was missing Apprehensive of the anger of the jealous 
Luhuna, she wept, and prayed for its recovery Parvati or 
Chandi now appeared before her, and eiyoined her to go back 
fearlessly to her home, as she would be persecuted no tnore. 
Khuluna obeyed the divine command, though doubtful of the 
treatment she should meet with She was received by her 
rival with the utmost kindness. 

We shall now accompany Dhunputti on his voyage to Sm- 
hala. Many a barge " strong and trim ” was fittea out for the 
expedition, and favoring winds wafred him to his goal When 
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he Visited the kii^ of the place, he recounted to him a won- 
der which he had seen. A^nst the red of tke ^hstant horizon 
(such was the wonder), there often appeared a lotus-bush and a 
beautiful woman with a young elephant m her arms, striking 
terror into the hearts of all who saw her On his narration 
being disbelieved, he said that he was ready to substantiate it 
to the king and his court, on pam of perpetual confinement. 
Again the baiges were put to sea, crowded with men, women, 
and children, anxious to behold the sight Nowhere, however, 
was it to be seen, and after many days of expectation, Dhunputti 
was thrown into prison Years rolled away A similar scene 
was once more acted m the court of Smfaala, but with a far more 
temble and startling termination. Shnmant had come to 
Sinhala in search of his &ther, and had related the same story 
to the king, perilling his life to prove its truth He failed in 
his undertaking, and, bound hand and foot, was immediately 
earned to the place of execution. Here, while the headsman 
was sharpening his axe, a woman, with age grown double,” 
made ber appearance and demanded Shnmant as her only child 
The guards laughed and insulted her, but she went not away 
A moment after, another decrepid female came to them 
with the same request, and the next moment another, and 
another, till at last the whole yard was filled with crones, who 
b^n to dance hand m hand While all wondered at the un- 
expected interruption, the whole company suddenly vanished, 
and Chandi descending from the skies with a sword of flame, 
commenced the work of destruction Taking up Shrimant in 
her arms, she spared neither age nor sex. The very horses and 
elephants in the stalls were butchered, and one man only remain- 
ed to carry the rueful mteUigence to the king Agitated and 
frightened m the extreme, the monarch hastened to we place of 
slaughter, and fell at the feet of the wrathful divmity, wno con- 
sented to spare him on condition that Shnmant should be 
manned to ms only daughter, Shushilya, and be allowed to go 
back to the place of his birth with his father, who was still a 
prisoner. This was readily consented to, and every thing 
ended happily 

The following passage, literally translated from the Chtxndiy 
18 m the onginaT really admirable — 

Spnog aceompaniad by the god of Love, had now come to the asrth, and 
tbevrees and eroepers were loaded with flowers On the bank of the iUver 
Ajuya, and under a firagrant and spreading A$oka, the young woman had 
fainted with tiie paocn of eeparafoon As she cast her eyee on the new 
leaves and tendma^jMe thought the bndal of the earth was mgb, fbr the 
robes which it wore were the robM of a bnde The bee sucking the honey 
from one flower hastened awav to another, as a Ouru hsstena from the 
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hospitable home of ooe thuhya to that of another The flovers were 
dropoiDgr to the ground, and with these Khuluua paid an offering to Gama* 
The Kokila was oooing his love song, the breeze was blowing softly, and 
the shan and shuhe were kissing each other with their bills Overeome 
with sadness at the sight, she thus addressed the latter in a tone of reproof— 
Shuhe thou art the cause of my lords departure, at the king s command, 
has he gone to Sinbala to bnng a golden cage for thee , hence all my 

R and sorrows My condition is quite forlorn, nor food, nor clothing 
[ Fly thou to him whom 1 love and acquaint him with all 1 sufihr 
If thou neglectest my injunction, 1 shall learn the fowler’s art and entrap 
thee, and so give pain to eharit the she bird ” Both birds then winged 
away their flight A creeper twisted round the stem of a tree then met 
her eyes, and she ran to the place where it was Embracing the tender 
plant, she accosted it as sister, and as one most fortunate The peacock 
and peahen, dancing with joy she also saw, and was forcibly reminded of 
her own desolate state To the male and female bee, she said the following 
words with joined palms — * Hum no more, hum no more your song of 
pleasure, for my breast is startled at the sound You know not the pangs 
of separation O * male bee, if thou bast any regard, any love for your 
partner, cease tby song Alas < thou mind at not my entreaties Settling on 
that pale Dhatura, thou singest again 

Here is a description of the unsubstantial show or miracle 
which Shnmant beheld on the sea It is short, but character- 
istic of the author’s mind and style of writing — 

Look I look ’ brothers, * said Shnmant to the rowers ** at yon beauti 
ful lotus bush , the flowers are of yanous colours — white, green, bine, red 
and yellow It must be the garden of some Dehta, for the treasures of 
eyery season adorn it The snow white swan is passing a lotus from its 
own bill to that of its mate The many colored kingfisher is wheeling 
over the water for fishes The eh<ioravaca is screaming with joy, and as 
the thunder rumbles at a distance, the peacock and peahen display their 
gorgeous plumage And look ! most wonderful of all is that beautiful 
woman (some goddess perhaps) holding a young elephant in her arms ” 

In concluding our notice of the Chcmd%, we have to observe 
that the copy before us is embelhshed widi several wood-cuts, 
which do no credit to the artists 

The works of Bharut Chunder, the Annada Mongol and 
Bydya Sundar^ are familiar as household words to the people 
of Bengal They are read with delight and admiration by every 
ckss of native society They whde away the leisure hours 
of the Hindu lady of rank, as well as of the well-fed and wary 
hanyoy and materially lighten the labours of the manji at the 
hel^ We ourselves have witnessed young Bengali women 
loungmg about from room to room, with one or other of the 
boob m their hands, and can well conceive how tiieir mmds are 
contaminated by the perusal There is nothing more groady 
indecent in sense than certain chapters m the Bydya Sundar^ 
made attractive to readers by the help of rhyme, rhydim, and 
diction Idolatry, the bane and curse of India, ismoulcated m 
all imagmaUe sliapes, by every one of the poets with whom 
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we have to deal The call for ahealtihy, and, at the same tune, 
popular, literature in Bengah, is really imperative, and we wish 
all success to those who are labouring to supply the want 
The Annada Mongol is a collection of hymns to diffeiv 
ent gods, and a metrical narration of the principal incidents 
in the bfe of Shiva Of the hymns, we shall faithfully ren- 
der two mto English prose, and these, we believe, will give 
the reader a pretty correct idea of the whole batch — 

HYMN TO SHIVA 

Sanleara, the lord of Gown, to thee, to thee, I bow Thy throne is an 
ox, and thy three eyes are the moon, the sun, and fire A necklace of 
human heads dangles from thy neck, a scnll is in thy bands, and ashes are 
over thy body Ghosts and spints accompany thee wherever thou goest 
Thy locks are long and matted, thy throat is blue, and red stnpes beautify 
thy forehead Thou hast bangles of snakes, and clothings of sn^es Thou 
art wrapt in meditation, but what thou art meditating, I know not 
None can say thy origin Those who repose under the shadow of thy 
feet are blessed with virtue and wealth m this world and with salvation in 
the next. Thou, that art the giver of wisdom and joy, remove my sor 
rows and crown my undertaking with success 

HYMN 10 VISHNU 

KeiavOt I bow to thee Thou art the eldest horn of Time Thou hast 
four arms, and dost bestnde that winged monster, Gurura Thy com 

E lexion 18 that of the clouds and a gem like a star illumines thy 
reast A garland of wild flowers encircles thy neck A conch, a 
chakra^ a mace, and a lotus are in thy hands Thy garments are yel 
low, and thy feet are sandalled and jewelled Tby lips are redder than 
coral thy face is fairer than the moon The whole world is lighted by a 
reflexion of tby beauty In Heaven Indra and Varona worship thee, and 
Nareda on his vtna sings tby praise There, where the six seasons are 
all at once present, tbou revellest in the moonlight or in a cadamha grove 
blowest tby musical shell Grant that my master’s wishes be fulfilled 

Of the metrical tale which follows, we shall merely remark 
that it 18 not unworthy of the author’s great name, the best 
portions of it verge even on the sublime, a characteristic very 
rarely to be met with in Eastern writers. 

The Bydya Sundar is the most popular and admired of all 
Bharut Chunder^s productions, and but for the mdelicacies 
which disfigure it at places, woidd, perhaps, have been justly so 
The Venus and Adorns of the bard of Avon was not a 
greater favorite with the pensioners and court beauties of 
Queen Elizabeth than is the Bydya Sundar with the young 
l^es of Bengal ^ 

The best way to deal with the book, would, we think, be to 
give a few translated extracts, and an outline of the plot But 
first we shall recount the origm of the story, which, according 
to our mthor, was as follows. Pratap Aditya, Rajah of Ben- 
gal, bad his seat of Government in me city of Jessore His 
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temper was haugktj, and his passions knew no restraint 
Having engaged in a feud with his cousm^ Katchu TLoj, for a 
suppo^ iBjury, he wreaked his vengeance on him by puttmg 
all fais fnends to the sword Katchu Koy besought the help 
of the Emperor Jehangire^ who^ highly incensed at Pratap^ 
tyrannical conduct5 sent his General Maun Sing^ with a round 
number of his soldiers^ fo brmg the offender to his senses 
While Maun Smg was marching through Burdwan^ he beheld 
a number of builders and masons^ working under-ground^ near 
the palace of the Bajah of that place They were stopping 
the breach, which Sundar had long ago effected to gam admit- 
tance into the apartments of Bydya On enquiry they nar- 
rated to him the history of the lovers 

Bydya was the daughter of Bira Singha, and was famed, 
far and wide, for her beauty and accomplishments While 
scarce a woman, she had mastered the difficulties of the 
Sanskrit language and philosophy, and had vowed a vow 
to give away her hand to any that excelled her in learmng 
Princes and potentates came to her from various parts of India, 
but invariably their mental acquirements fell far short of those 
of the young woman whom they came to woo, and they were 
sadly disappointed. Bira Singha had therefore great d^culty 
in finding a fitting bridegroom for his daughter 

While affairs were in this state, arrived at Burdwan a prince, 
named Sundar, after a toilsome journey of many days His 
appearance was extremely prepossessing, and his mmd highly 
cultivated As his horse browsed at a little distance, and he 
himself was reflecting on the best means of brmging to a hap- 
py termination his mission of love, a party of women in Bira 
Smgha’s service passed to fetch water from the neighbouring 
stream, and were greatly struck with his beauty None, except 
Hira, had, however, the effrontery to speak to him Hira, 
the flower-dealer, naturally bold, questioned the youth as to his 
name and parentage, and invited him to partake of the com- 
forts of her home To this, Sundar gladly agreed Bemg 
harboured with the flower-dealer, Sundar contrived vanous 
pkns of winning the heart of the lovely Bydya. On one occa- 
sion he sent to her a flower effigy of Cupid So artfully was 
this thing constructed, that the moment she saw it, she fell in 
love with the unknown author An interview took dace be- 
tween the pair, in which Bydya was deeply smitten Day and 
night she thought of none else but Sundar 

** Her lute etnngs gave an echo of bis name 
She spoilt her half done *broidety with the same * 

One night, as she was conversmg with her women in her sleep- 

0 
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mg apartments^ Sondar suddenly made his appearance by the 
simterranean passage already alluded to^ but none then knew how* 
Surprised and agitated at this unexpected meetmg^ the young 
woman asked the purpose of his visit, and being answered m a 
slohe^ or couplet, ox which she could not understand the meaning, 
she was obhged to confess her mfenority m leammg Sun* 
dar then c&omed her as his brSHe The nuptials were 
celebrated by the attendant women, and mght after mght 
did he pass m the company of his wife, without the know- 
ledge mther of the king or queen But when Bydya was with 
child, the secret could no longer be kept from them Both 
were now under the impression that the marriage ceremonies 
were not duly performed, and that Bydya had lost her honor 
Guards were set about the house to apprehend the intruder, and 
when apprehended, he was immediately earned to the place of 
execution. But a voice from heaven spoke aloud that Sundar 
was no culpnt. It was proved to Bira Smgha’s satisfaction, 
that he was the nghtful lord of the matchless Bydya, and the 
lovers were once more happy 

The reader will perceive, that there is nothing either m the 
substance or arrangement of the above story, which an English 
author of the present day would be proud of In it there is 
httle of passion, and the denouement is not at all stnkmg 
The manner m which it has been worked out and embellished, 
however, is mdeed worthy of admiration, and affords an mcontes- 
table proof of Bharut Chundet^s thorough masteiy over the 
language m which he wrote Each page is more musical, and 
contains a greater number of beautiful similes than the one that 

5 recedes it, and the reader is often lost in a labyrinth of sweets. 

those unable to read and understand the work m the original, 
we can merely give an idea, and a very imperfect idea, of its con- 
tents In the extracts, which we shall now make, we shall 
endeavour to retain, so far as possible, the author's meaning 
But to infiise the harmony and spirit of the original mto the 
translation, is a task which we d^e not undertake 

BTDYA 

Beautiful was she, that maiden of fifteen summers Her face was fairer 
than the moon of autumn , at its sight the lotus* instead of closing, expand 
ed with joy Dark were her eyes, and more transparent than those of the 
fleet gazellea Her gait was firm and majestic More music there was m 
her voice than sounds drawn from the vtna of Sursuttt Her locks were 
blade and curled Her nails were rod as rubies Her eye-brows were the 
bows Gama, and from underneath them shafts of light struck the 
gazer^S heart Pearls could not be compared to her well set teeth The 
amnta, for which the Dehtcu and Asurs fought of old, was hid m her 
mouth Her hands were slender and pliant Cademha blossoms could 
not vie with the softness of her bosom, neither could the golden ohampao 
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vie with her complexion As ebe moved, the clanking of her annletfi and 
bangles taught the bees their musical hum lo the deep shade of framnft 
groveSi she loved to loiter and meditate Her presence diffused light 
and life, and she charmed the hearts of all that came nigh to her 

THE SUDDEN APPBARANOE OF SUNDAE IN BYDTA’s OHAMBBB 

Sundar decked himself to visit his lovely bride His dress set off 
his person to such advantage, that even the wife of Oama would have 
fallen m love with him had she seen him His heart palpitated |nth a 
mingled feeling of hope and fear, not knowing how he would be received, 
he often brought himself to a stand, and then walked on again 

In the meanwhile Bydya was sorrowing and eagerly longing to see her 
heart s lord The chances of another interview, however, seemed to her to 
be so slight, that she had given up all hopes of it Said she to her favonte 
attendant, Shulachuna — Say, sister, how shall we hnng him, for 1 can no 
kinger bear his absence , where shall 1 ease my heart, if not to you ? The 
moon which was erst so fair seems now to ram poison from her sphere 
The water, scented with camphor is now nauseous and distasteful The 
flowers have lost their perfume The songs of my maidens are harsh and 
unfaarmonions The winds are no longer gentle but boisterous The voice 

of the Jeoktl^ and the hum of the bee, yield me no delight The orna- 
ments that deck my body are like burning coals, and the blue cloths which 
1 wear, sting me like serpents The bed on which 1 sleep is a perfect die 
gust to me The nights are long and dreary Say how shall I survive my 
pangs * Thus sorrowed Bydya At times she fell on the neck of one 
or other of her women, and at times on the marble pavement of the room 
Of a sudden Sundar made his appearance , the effect of his coming was, as 
if the moon had risen upon the earth The first feeling of Bydya, and her 
companions, at sight of Sundar, was that of fnght , when they recovered 
from their surpnse, Shulachuna, on being instructed by her mistress, thus 
spake to Sundar—** Harm us not stranger, for we are helpless women We 
know not who you are, hut whether you are a Qmdarmt Nagu, YaksTia, or 
human being, reveal to us thy name, and purpose of tby visit Sundar an 
swered — * Fear not, fair maidens, 1 am no spirit, but a man I am the son of 
'Q’una Sindhu, Rafah of Oanohipur My name is Sundar Having heard of 
Bydya s vow, I have come hither to tiy my fortune Let her withdraw her 
veil for all her attempts to conceal herself are ineffectual Can a piece of 
cloth confine the lightning of heaven, or can the stars of the sky hide the 
lustre of the full orbed moon ^ Her presence te as Hhe fragrance cf a hOnSf 
or as the hnlUanoy of a precious gem * 

MAUN SINOS ABEIVAL AX DELHI, AND THE EVENTS WHICH FOLLOWED 

Maun Sing amved at Delhi with his pnsoners of war His victory 
was proclaimed throughoul: the city by trumpeters and he was forth 
with summoned to the Imperial presence tfebangire commanded him 
to relate his adventures Making a low obeisance, the Oeneral thus 
began — *' The conquest of Beng^, great King has been effected, but 
not without the loss and trouble which always attend such under 
takings Pratapaditya, the rebellious Ra^a of Jessore, has been de 
feated and captured , butl^e glory of the victory cannot be claimed by me 
alone On the eve of battle a great storm swept over the province, and 
the men, horses, elephants, and camels of the army under any command 
would all have been utterly destroyed, bad not Mazundar, who sow stands 
on my right hand, given us shelter To him is due the credit of having pro- 

* This passage almost rexmnds tu of LongfeUoVs desenptioa of Svaog^e — 

** 'When riie passed, U seemed like the ce«^ of ezquiiate music.’* 
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pitiated the goddess Annada by prayers and offerings, to put an end to 
the raging storm To him I, and several of my companions in arms, owe 
our Jives The reward which my sovereign can most appropnately bestow' 
upon him, is the governorship of Bengal Let the word of favor drop from 
bis lips, and Mazundar is at once exalted and recompensed * A frown 
passed over the brow of Jebangire ‘ ‘ Renegade,” exclaimed he, after a pause, 
”you too have been imposed upon that wicked and deceiving race, the 
Brahmins The faith of our Prophet hast thou disgraced in the eyes of 
idolat(HrB, who should not be touched but by tbe sword Hinduism is full 
of abominations Its doctrines and rites are both abominable It inculcates 
the shaving of ones beard It restrains widows from marrying It com- 
mands tbe worship of Stocks and stones, and creeping things The Hindu 
race is composed of cheats and liars It is pnest ridden Its Puranas have 
been penned by the evil one Pratapaditya was a Hindu, apd I have hurled 
him from bis throne, shall I then consent to place another of the same faith 
in his stead^ Name some other reward Mazundar, andl will grant it thee 
It would be foolish in me to entrust to you the government of the conquer- 
ed province ' Mazundar, being thus accosted, spake to the following effect — 
** 1 am a Brahmin and I have heard my class reviled tbe authorship of the 
books I venerate and the religion I follow has been ascnbed to the evil one 
Pear, therefore has departed from me The augustness of the presence m 
which I stand shall not restrain me from speaking out my mind freely The 
religion of Mahomet is false and pnenle but the religion of the Purana 
comes direct from Heaven The Mahometans pray in a vacant room, 
and not as they should do before god s image and likeness many of their rites 
cannot be named Their widows are allowed to take husbands unto them 
“ Hindu, ^ said Jebangire, interrupting the sage, ‘no more of this — there 
18 insolence m thy look and words , call on thy thousand gods to save thee 
Mazundar was immcdiateJy surrounded by the imperial guard But who 
can harm the man that is favored of heaven ^ Annada beard his prayers, 
and on the third day of bis captivity, came to his rescue with an army mighty 
and invincible Thus sing I Bharut Ghunder Boy, the favourite of my 
master, and a true Hindu 

Without tiring the patience of our readers with any more 
prosy extracts like the last, we shall now proceed to a compari- 
son of the respective merits of Klabikankan and Bhaxut Chun- 
der * Although Kabikankan is at times more pathetic and soft 
than any Bengali author we have met with, yet the palm of 
superiority must undoubtedly be awarded to his great rival 
The gemus of Bharut Chunder was more versatile and more 
prolific of poetical thoughts He had the creative power. 

The vision and the faculty divme,” 

in a more eminent degree. Kabikankan loves to depict in words, 
wbioh become tender thoughts, the sorrows of a love-lorn dam- 
sel, the forests in spnng, a moonlit bank, or a beantiful landscape 
The Apsaras of heaven, and the nymphs of the wood, are his 
favonnte compamons. Purling streams, and flowering declivi- 
ties , the song (S the kokda, and the hum of the bee , sylvan 

* TIvm ^rere coiLtemiKivftucouB authora of tha tunc of titd celebrated JUnshiia 
of India. 
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solitude, aud the breeze laden with fragrance, are to him more 
than delights. There is a calm transparency, a tender beauty 
in his narrative, which fascinate every reader, and which are sel- 
dom, if ever, interrupted Bharut Chunder is far more varied, and 
his style, although possessing less of what Cowper calls crea- 
my smoothness,” is always felicitous and appropnate to the sub- 
ject-matter He describes, with equal truth, the court of a 
puissant prmce, an evening cloudless and serene, a beautiful 
woman, the gathering tempest, the peal of the trumpet, and 
the neighing of war-steeds The passages of imitative har- 
mony, which we have met with in his works, have convinced 
us, and will, doubtless, convince all who read them, that Bharut 
Chunder was one of the gifted of heaven 
With the names of Kabikankan and Bharut Chunder must be 
associated the name of another poet, who Lved at a comparatively 
modern time, and fully equalled his predecessors in the grandeur 
and pathos of his compositions It is that of DurgaPersaud, author 
of Gungcibhakti Tarangim, a my tho-heroic poem, on the bringing 
of the Ganges from Swarga to earth by Bhagirath, in order to 
preserve the souls of sixty thousand of his ancestors, who had 
been reduced to ashes by the curse of Kapila, a sage The work 
18 well written, and although founded on a portion of the 
Scanda Furana^ is quite within our range, not being a trans- 
lation from it The subject also is well chosen, for in the 
legend connected with the noble river, there are ample materials 
for poetic inspiration, and these our author has tamed to very 
good account The sacrificial horse, arrayed with gorgeous 
trappings, and checked in his course by “ the ever sounding 
sea,” the sudden transformation of Sagar’s numerous sons into 
ashes, for charging Kapila with the theft of the same, 
Angshumon’s intercession in their favor, the birth of Bhagirath, 
his prayers for the souls of his forefathers, the descent of the 
Ganges from heaven on the matted locks of Shiva, and from 
thence on the earth beneath, its impetuous course over leagues 
and leagues, and finally the ascension of Sagar’s sons m sixty 
thousand radiant chariots, are all of romantic interest, and ably 
delineated The episodes m the book, in general, describe the (hjffi- 
culties which Bhagirath met with in carrying on the stream in its 
onward flow On one occasion it leapt in its wild fury among 
adamantine rocks, and was unable to extncate^ltself Bhagirath 
hied him back to India's heaven, and besought the aid of Eyrabat^ 
a huge white elephant, with tusks that could penetrate the 
hardest substance The requured assistance was given by the 
royal beast, on condition that Gang^ would acknowledge him 
to he her lord wd deliverer But when the waves ouce blotg. 
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freed from obstructions, dashed themselves up to the welkin’s 
pnmsde, he trembled at his late audacious proposaL On another 
occasion a sage, named Janhu, drank up the whole nver in a sip 
for disturbing his meditations, fihagirath fell at his feet. The 
sage relented Forth sprang the foaming torrent from hia 
thigh, and inundated the land. Elated with joy, the heroic and 
virtuous youth bounded before, sounding the conch-shell, 
which he had received from Vishnu 

And now that we come to speak about Bengah ballads and 
songs, a few remarks on that description of poetry, generally, 
will not, perhaps, be out of place It is certam that ballads 
and songs are a species of composition, with which all ages, and all 
nations, are more or less familiar In Greece and in Borne, 
metrical accounts of the achievements of gods and of heroes, 
were sung to the lyre by wandering bards. The Anglo-Saxons 
celebrated m rude poems the victory of Brunanburgh and the 
mecipitate flight of AnlafP and his confederate sea kings 
Taliessm and Modred recited, from the cliffs overhanging the 
Conway, prophetic visions of the future destiny of Wjdes The 
women ^ the mterior of Africa, who sheltered the renowned 
traveller, Mungo Park, poured forth their lamentations in song 
ut his departure. The S'orth American Indian invoked the aid 
of Mamtou, m lays full of spirit, before he rushed into the 
battle with his tomahawk and scalping kmfe In Smin ballads 
and songs were once the dehght of the people The maiden 
danced to them on the green The day-labourer solaced himself 
with them among his tods, and the mendicant repeated them to 
gather alms. Amid the brocnns and braes” of Scotland may 
stdl be gathered rehcs of old songs, which were at one time ex- 
ceedmgly popular 

The baUads and songs of a people are a true index to its 
national character Wi^ an idolatrous race i6xej are tinctured 
with seniaments at which the mind revolts, as for example, the 
lyncs of die Khonds ad&essed to Laha Fiim, the god of battles, 
and Bira Fmu, the earth goddess, reveal to us that these deities 
were propitiat^withhumansacnfices, and the BigVedaSanhita, 
which IS a collection of Sanskrit hymns, lays bare the abomina- 
tions of the pnstme mythology of the Hmdus Among a race 
prone to war and bloodshed, their tone is martial and thesr 
music wild and thrilling Delicacy of texture they.^ have 
Kione« ^ They stir the earn like the sound of a trumpet. Agam, 
the ballads and songs of a people naturally timid are charao- 
tenzed by softness, and havd seldom anything in them to 
etartle or temfy< Thenundof theballadf and song-mAkeris 
moulded Md &sm(med by the society m which he Eves He 
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can, therefore^ bave no true eympatby with that which does not 
accord with the tastes and habits of society But sup- 
posnig even that he had a genius, which could appreciate eyery 
Ibnd of excellence, and an ear which could discern the mu»c of 
a lute, as well as that of a war-hom, his labours would scarcely 
be directed to efforts that would not have for their guerdon 
the praises of those around him 

In most countries the ballad preceded the song The reason 
of this probably is, that the former was more easily composed. 
The excellence of a ballad consists not in sentiment, but m its 
story The burned narration of events does not task the poe- 
tical faculties to a very great degree, nor need the feehngs of 
the author^s mind be wrought up to a high state of sensibility 
With abstract ideas, the ballad writer has little or nothing to do. 
The bloody feuds of chiefs and nobles — ^the adventures of 
some errant knight or beauteous damsel, form the staple of his 
verse. The legends that exist m the language m which he 
writes, funush him with ample matenals His imagination is 
not wholly inactive, but it does not soar to unexplorra regions. 
Greater powers are undoubtedly required to compose a song like 
Burns’s Mary Monson than to compose a ballad like Chevy 
Chace 

The ballads of King Kama and Pralhaud Chantra are both 
of Sansknt origin, and highly celebrated throughout the 
length and breadth of Bengal Many a young man, and 
woman too, have laughed and wept over them after the 
twentieth perusal Kama was a king famed for his good qua- 
lities, every mormng the needy flocked to his p^ce gate, 
and were fed and clad in a princely style. The gods were 
jealous of his virtues, and Krishna descended from Bjcunt 
to make a tnal of his charity Assuming the shape of a 
blmd old Brahmm, he begged of him to give him food and 
shelter Karna took him by the hand, and promised him all 
that he desired The Brahmin then made a request at which 
even the cannibals, into whose hands the Arabian sailor, Sind- 
bad, IS said to have fallen, would have shiiddered. The only re- 
past which would please him, was the flesh of Kama’s only 
child, prepared and cooked by the hands of his parents. The 
king was in a dilemma , his promise to supply his guest with all 
that he wanted recurred forcibly to his mind Slowly, and with 
down-cast looks he repaired to his queen, and told her all that 
had happened. Bather than have the stain of peijuiy and uB'- 
chantwleness to one of the priestly class upon them, they both 
determined, hke Abraham of old, but with misdirected fiuth, 
to overcome their natural affection and slay Bnsacatu The 
careless boy, whose heart nor sin nor sorrow had touched, was 
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summoned from the fields where he Was plajing, and sawed i 9 
pieces by Kama and his wife. When the repast was r^dy^ the 
inhuman guest wished that his host and hostess^ and some 
other person from the neighbourhood, should also partake of it, 
and commanded Kama to go m seardh of the third party No 
sooner had his feet crossed the threshhold, than he beheld at a 
distance Bnsacatu, and a few of his playmates, running toward 
hiHL With infinite joy and wonder he once more clasped his 
boy, earned him in his arms to the expiring queen, and fell at 
the feet of the disguised god 

The Pralhaud Chantra is a ballad on the destruction 
of Hirana Kashipu, the father of Pralhaud, and an Asur of 
mighty strength, by Krishna. Pralhaud had, at an early 
age, learnt to repeat the name of Krishna. The Asur 
considering his prowess and dignity insulted, punished him for 
this But the boy was not to be dissuaded The words, 
** Krishna, Knshna,” were ever on his lips Numerous were the 
tnals and hardships which he had to endure, but his faith was 
strong and never swerved for a moment. He was dashed head- 
long &om a high mountain, he was thrown into the raging sea, 
but rocks and waves alike spared him, and he was as sound as 
ever At length Kashipu, tired out of all patience, asked him 
where his Krishna was. The child answered that he was every- 
where, and that even within the crystal pillar on which the 
Asur then reclined, Krishna was present With one stroke of 
his ponderous sword, the Asur broke the pillar into fragments* 
Instantly a monster, half man and half lion, made its appearance 
Gradually dilating in sixe, it seized Kashipu and tore out his 
entrails with its claws 

Of the song-writers of Bengal, the most renowned are Ntdhu 
and Dasiratlii Roy Theirprocluctions, although lively and clever, 
are by no means without fault A sameness m the ideas is their 
principal defect There is an endless jingle about heart-con- 
suming woes, and women with beautiful eyes, and the love of 
the lotus for the day-god the amorous feats of Krishna are the 
subjects of many of them Similar to the Hymenceos of the 
ancient Greeks, the Bengalis have their bridal songs, which are 
sung in Zenanas on the occasion of a mamage When the 
bridegroom, in most cases a*boy of twelve or thirteen, decked 
with pearls, and with a glittering comcal cap, stands m^the 
middle of the yard or open space of the quadrangular buildmg, 
accompamed by the bride, and surrounded by dark-haired 
damseii^ the Sharikha is sounded, and these songs are sung by 
professional 8(mgstre88e8 We wish we could give the reader 
translations of some of them, so that he might have an 
insight mto the present state of native female society^ but 
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they are nowhere to be found in wnting The following 
18 the late Dr Tytler’s versified translation of a song very po- 
pular in the streets of Calcutta twenty years ago It has al*- 
lusion to the failure of Messrs. Palmer and Co , and to tiie 
opinions of Banunohun Boy — 

From Bengal land, tiie Hindoo mnst qnickly now decay, man. 

Since Suttia, all, both great and amall, are banished quite away, m an . 

And Messrs Palmer Compani, so flourishing and gay, man, 

Have lost theu: stores of bnght gold-mohurs, and can no longer pay, man , 

In all OUT town, there s nought but sights and raree-shows to see, man, 

But how shall 1, or any tell, what sort of sights they be, man , 

A Brahmin*s son, brought up with all a Brahmm’s holy ntes, man. 

Has left his castet, and printed books of politics mdites^ man , 

He once behered the holy Veds, and sJl their ancient stones, 

The heretic forsakes them all, to talk of Whigs and Tones , 

His penances, his holy water, and his long be^ roll, man. 

He stopSy^and stops the masses for his pious fath^s sonl, maa. 

While on this subject, we are compelled to admit the truth 
of a charge often urged against tlie Bengali poets All their 
writings, and more especially their panchcUts or songs, are inter- 
larded with thoughts and expressions grossly indecent The 
seclusion of women from society is not, as some have supposed, 
the only cause of this turpitude Sanskrit authors^ living at a 
time when in India women mixed freely with men, and the wits 
of the Eestoration, from Dryden down to Durfey, are open to the 
same objection. The Plain-Dealer and the Country Wife are 
of a more immoral tendency than even Bydya Sunder They 
were written to please men, who were determmed to avenge 
themselves for the enforced morality of the protectorate. What* 
ever, therefore, outraged the feelings of the puritan, to them 
yielded delight , whatever the one avoided with the utmost scru- 
pulosity, the others were the most forward to join uju The male 
characters m W ycherly ’s plays are not hbertmes me^rely, but m- 
human libertines , the women are not merely without modesty,, 
but are devoid of every gentle and virtuous quality^ The biota 
in the poetical hterature of Bengal are more properly ascnbar 
ble to the religim and moral training of its inhabitants, to 
the seclusion of women from society Let these be as they 
should be, and all that is bad shall soon be consigned to ob- 
hvion, or no more be read Let these be as they should he^ 
and a better race of authors shall adorn its annals. Let these 
be as they should be, and the rights and privileges of the 
Hin^ lady shall be no longer demed her Let these be as 
they should be, and the dying shall no more be exposed by 
bis neare^ relatives to the inclemencies of an ^ver-vaiying 
sky Let these be as they should be, and homble atrocities 
shall cease to be perpetrated, and mvidious distiuotions shall 
be aboliAed, and all shall live in brotherhood and love^ 
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We luiv 4 $ all dioB^ spoken of the Bengsk poets m the 
Bpmt of kitidly caritiaam. We j^ve endeayoureo, as much as^ 
we wiM, to j^utte their and have been lavish of pmse^ 

on their bc^utaes^ but now that we have finished our notice 
of them^ we must make the admission, that compared with the 
poets of Bntam, and even with the &nsknt poets, th^ sink 
into utter ins^nificance Yalmiki and Yyasa and ^bdas 
have no ecnnpeers among the authors reviewed , far less have 
HJjlton and Shakspeare The poets of Britain are indeed 
a glorious band, and their productions are wonderfully vaned 
The profound simphcity of Chaucer, the luxuriance of Spen- 
ser, immortal cmld in poetry’s most poetic solitudes,” the 
truth and depth of Shakspeare, the suhhnuty of Milton, 
^e dreaminess of Colendge, the gorgeous mysticism of Shelley, 
the nch coloring of Keats, the unaffected devoutness of Cowper, 
the deep feeling of the Ayrshire ploughman, the grandeur of 
him who sung o? Thalaba, “ the wud and wondrous song,” the 
vigour and freshness of Thomson, the polish of Campbell, the 
gaa e^ and sparkle of Moore, and the philosophic thoughtfulness 
of Wordsworth, are unequalled m their several ways. Nor 
can the ballads of Kmg Kama and PraUiand Chantra bear any 
ecm^nson with the old English ballads of Chevy Chaoe, Sir 
Caimne, and Cfailde Waters 

Meanwhile we have strong hopes of better days for Bengah 
poetry and Bengah hterature generally, as well as for the peo- 
pe of BmigaL Already have issued, under the patronage of 
tiie Councu of Education, works in the Yernacular tongue, 
which, whatever may be their defects, have a laudable 
object in view , and under that of the Yernacular Litera- 
ture Committee, an illustrated Fenny Magazine for the 
diffimon of useful knowledge among all classes of native 
society These and like undertakings will materially help to 
devdope the latent capabilities of the Bengali language. They 
accderate the approach of the wished*for time, when the 
Bengdis, instead of being an idolatrous, pnest-ndden and semi- 
barbarousiaoe, shall rank high in the s(^e of civihzation. And 
tins time is not distant. The greatand glorioua consummation is 
at hand. Glimpses promised land, the land of Beulah, the 

Imd flowing with milk and honejy, are clearly discernible, and 
our joy 18 similar to that of thethur^y'stagin a trackless desert, 
so often described by Bengali poets^ at the far off c^mblance 
tff refresfaing waters. OmrS, however, is no tranrient delusion, — 
im pimbstaiitial show* Ere Im]^ the proqiect before shall be 
vivify defiimd,tiie uplands and mils wear IBma gannmit, 

tim glory W timmoniing;”timdoud9tita]ldbi^xseaad evanish 

^j^tii$fiimament,aBdtiie snn wAhl a ^ day 
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Tliere are unfortunatdjr too many readers to whom tins dis* 
daimer will be any thing but a recommendation. Some even of 
the lady-^rea^jliW of Zrfe in Bombay would not like it the less for 
ehmtmg &ain"fhem occasional gaoidationB of Oh — ^fie 1 Mr G*” 
We w31 net answer for however^ that such exclamations 
may not be heard, in spite of die author’s confident assurances^ 
that there is nothr^ personal m his book, and nothing offensive 
in hiB anecdotes, the anecdotes are true, they are, certamly, 
personal anecdotes. If the persons initiali^ in them are mere 
mydis-^if diey are mtended to typify whole classes of society 
— someof the stones may be considered rather offensive, as they 
are of a character to convey an unfavorable opimou of society at 
large. But this latter hypothesis, indeed, is hardly to be consi- 
dered for a moment The author of Life in Bombay has declared 
hiB personal cognizance of the incidents whidi he has narrated. 
He heard, or saw, or was, in some way, mixed up with what he 
records, — and we are not quite sure that if we thought our- 
sdves individuals pomted at in one or two of our author’s 
anecdotes, we should not be mcbned to regard them as undeni- 
abfy personal, and, perhaps, a ktile offensive. 

However, the general ch^dier which is here ^vmi of life in 
Bombay, is sufficiently favorable to reconcile Ihe residents at 
that presidency to exceptional anecdotes with which the 
author has mterspersed his work. The foUowm^icture, for 
sample, of the general aspects of society in the Western set- 
dement, is not likely to give offence « — 

The society of Bombay may be cursorily descnbed, as consisting of tiro 
grand divisions, usually distinguished in local parlance, as ** those who 
Mong to the service, and those who do not ** Under the former head are 
Massed all memhers of the civil, militaTV, and naval departments The 
latter comprises the gentlemen of the legal profession, private medical 
pracUtionem, and last, though not least, our large and wealthy merchant 
community 

But before entering into any details of the vanous ramifications of 
Bombay society, we must beg permuAion to offer a few observations rela 
tive to the most striking points oi distmcUdii between ** men and manners,** 
here and lu England 

Foremost m the list, we would partioUlanse the absence -of all approach 
to Imiad vttlganty in the circles of an Indian salon , and startling as this 
fact may appear, it is clearly deducihle from, firstly, the circumstance tiiat 
we have neifiier ** parvenus ^ nor * ' nouveaux nchas' among us to shook one 
with their upstart airs, and, secondly, that with very few exceptions, no one 
comes to this country without either having laid the foundation, or com- 
pleted the accomplishment, of a gentlemans education The youi^^ en 
mgn, who frequency enters umn his career at the early age of fSxtemi or 
serartoen, comes straight frm his school, or college , and though we must 
admit that thiB^arly plunge into the independence and temptations of a 
mihta^ life, m too oftmi detnmoutal to the scarcely developed intaUeotual 
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facultiee, yet to a moderately well constituted mind, the ahundant Upfxm 
BOW at bis disposal, opens a wide ^eld for exertion and impoTemeiit. 
With all the pride of opening manhood, he feels that be l|^o longer eon 
sidered as a boy, but entitled henceforth to association at the'tiess-table, q& 
terms of equality, with men whose sernces and talents command uniTeitMd 
admiratioB and respect 

It IS notorious that from this class of half, or rather self educated youths, 
have sprung some of the most efficient officers in the Company s semee , 
and one instance is more especially before us m the case of a gentleman, 
BOW the able commandant of a corps of irregular horse, who came to this 
country about ive or six and twenty years ago, a raw, unfledged hoy of 
fifteen, with no other advantages than those of the mere rudiments of edu 
cation, good principles, and indomitable spint His subsequent career has 
been that of a dashing soldier, an upright magistrate and a good man. 
Applying every leisure moment to the acquirement of those practical 
mechanical arts, which have proved invaluable blessings m the distant and 
half civilized districts of India, he is at once the father of hia corps, and a 
most useful servant to Government 

The foregoing observations do not apply to the civilian, who rarely arrives 
in the country before he has attained to the age of twenty one , and after a 
course of severe study, and passing through the ordeal of a collegiate exa 
mination, it is to be presumed that bo makes his debut m India, a scholar 
va attainment, and a gentleman in address 

We repeat, therefore, that absolute vulgarity, or gross ignorance is rarely 
if ever encountered in our circles , and though different degrees of r«6ue 
ment doubtless exist here, as elsewhere, the man of cultivated mind will, 
perhaps, meet with less to shock his fastidious tastes, than in the necessarily 
mixed society of England, where the aristocracy of birth, and the ansto* 
cracy of wealth, alike struggle for pre eminence With neither of these 
have we anything to do , our aristocracy is that of age, and precedence is 
strictly regulated according to the degree of seniority attained in * the 
service,’ beginning with the civilians, as the judges and law administrators 
of the land — Pp 29 — 82 

We are not suflSciOTtly acquainted with the personalities of 
Bombay society^ to be able to identify^ with any great ceiv 
tainty, the model officer here introduced We hope that the 
passage does not refer to the one^ who recently exemplified hid 
goodness and uprightness by maliraing the whole Bengal army 
When we come to sketch a model officer for ourselves^ we shall 
not introduce into our sketch tho words, he mahgneth the army 
of the presidency to which he doth not belong, and calleth them 
all rogues and vagabonds ” But we have no nght to assume the 
identity of these two officers, simply on the ground lhat their 
standing in the service must be about the same (about 25 years), 
and that both are eommandants of horps of irregular cavalx%. 

the passage is suffimenily true of Indiw som^ 
in geuefal There is not amongst ^ much obtrusive vulga- 
rity There are vulgar-minded mek itomig us — and wmsMm 
too^but their displays are not very offensive. There is, 
tiineB> am<]f&g the men a litde official hauteur, whioh hi isuA 
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no further than the foggy precmot of their native isle It may he, that our 
icy natures are tbaweoo^eath the genial influence of a milder clime, or 
(alas ’ for the poetry of the idea !) it may be, that as every creaturee posi 
tion » h^e i^jhiodbe marked, the charaetensuo suspicion of our countrymen 
IS never e;^md by fhiitless endeavours to ascertain who such a person is 
and whathe has ? — Fp 34^85 

There ere some excellent Teasons why the ladies should not 
invite their morning visitors to tiflSn. Havings already, given up 
the forenoon to the reception of their acquaintance, it would be 
hard upon them, mdeed, if they were compeUed to mve up their 
aftemocms too— and such" is generally the inevitable result of 
asking one's friends to tiffin In England, visits are not paid 
till after luncheon, so the tax is necessarily avoided We tnink 
it would be very hard upon householders if they were expected 
to ray it here. 

ue following remarks on dmner etiquette contain nothing^ 
absolutely new, but they are expressed m a lively manner — 

In a place where the rules of etiquette are so strictly enforced as in 
Bombay, it may easily be surmised that a tolerable amount of tact is an 
essential requisite m an aide de camp, to carry him witib ** eclat throngb 
the delicate intricacies of his position His duties are both manifold and. 
important on the occas^f^n of a large party involving not only the selection 
of names for inivtation but the arrangement of all those finer minutiae of 
details, upon which the success of a iete so materially depends For 
Anslhnce,in this country, where ladies are so greatly in the minonty, it is 
considered of higher importance than elsewhbre, that their companions for 
the dmnertable should be previously appo^ted, in order to avoid con- 
fusion, and repreiis presumption in those, whose youth or standing do not 
entitle them to tiie privilege of escorting a lady 

A list IS therefore prepared beforehand by the aide-de camp, which is 
vigorously acted upon and adjusted with the micest regard to the distino 
lions of rank,"* or rather senionty Thus it ^Trequently happens, that the 
limt ohanning women are allotted to some piijosy old civilian, or mumbling 
old colonel, whose sole ment consists in his length of service , which would 
seem to their lively partners, as qualifications entitling them much more 
consistently to admission into an alms-house, than to a seat by their side 

Oh 1 vivid 16 the recollection of our first pUbho dmner at Government 
House, when, having steered our way by slow b\it skilful apnroaohes towards 
a lady, whose hveljr sidlies and animated conversation bad, only the night 
before, rendered a dinner party enchanting, we were in the very act of eagerly 
petitioniDg fmr the happiness of escorting her, when up rushed an A D G , 
accompanied by a toothless old colonel, with ** Mrs. , permit me the 
honour of presentuig Colonel to yon.” 

With an eniession of comic dismay, she threw a parting glance over her 
shoulder as euie accepted the arm of her venerable escort , an^ <* paired not 
a&tobed, the couple descended to the dining room Every other «|irtempi 
to obtain a congenial oompanioii was similarly frustrated , and we%8re at 
len^ forced to the mortifyingf eonolusioot that being antique neithmr in 
age nmr sernoe, we were consequently nobody so fallmg back as 
resignedly as might be, ipto the ranks of the avdtward squad' who 
brought up rear, we yawned through threq mortal boom of dmooTj tn 
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the finkveQing society of a couple of jutemle middies freeh on shore, imd 
blusbiDg ]ike peonies if a single word were addressed to them — Pp^ ^ — 64 

The less there is of this kind of restraint in somety^ 

the better It is nothing more than an elaborate to mam 

dinner parties disagreeable There are reasons for Itf^ejond a 
doubt , but every body’s experience teaches him, that llie in^st 
agreeable parties are those at which people are suffered to ti^ 
care of themselves 

From dmneivparties, the transition to balls is an easy one. 
Here is an anecdote illustrative of the heroism of an mae-de- 
eamp, iflrhieh on every account is worth quoting — 

Apleamcginstance once came under our immediate notice, at a ball given 
im the occasion of some public rejoicing when, consequently, admission 
was afforded to many, who would not otherwise be entitled to an entree at 
Government House Among this class, a rather eiLtraordmary looking 
woman made her appearance, whose apparent age and unw sidy figure, 
would certainly never induce a suspicion that they could belong to a votary 
of Terpsichore and the good lady remained sitting as the band struck up 
the first quadrille Every couple had taken their place, when one of the 
aides-de camp standing near us, was suddenly accosted by a brother aide>de 
camp, with— 

«( < my dear fellow, what on earth is to be done ^ That fat old 

woman says she wants to dance, and there s not a man in the room I would 
venture to ask to shew off trith her 

** *1 will dance with her myself,' was the immediate reply , and m less 
than two minutes, the dashing looking young officer had made bis bow, 
presented his arm, and led his bulky, but elateo partner, within the oirde 
of the dance paying her throughout such respectful attention as effectually 
to keep within due bounds the merriment of hie tittering visa vis Absurd 
tu this incident may appear, it yet marks the innate refinement of the real 
gentleman , and it gave us as much pleasure then to witness, as it now 
gives us to record —Pp 65 — 56 

And it gives us pleasure to peruse such an incident. 
gallant officer who achieved this feat, deserved a companion* 
ship of the Bath We would, at least, have promoted him to a 
breveb-majonty on the spot, if we had had the dispensation 
of nnlitary honors. 

Not forgetful of the principle, that the best socit.»j mixed 
society, having introduced our readers to literary men and sol^ 
diers, we now launch them among the lawyers — 

A tropical oountiy does not admit of that field for the display of forensic 
eloquence, which the crowded law courts of England present There tlw 
graces of elocution may well be cultivated, with the certainty of exciting 
the plaudits of an admiring audience , but no such reward, no such beacon 
of encouragement awaits the asphring hamster m India Excepting on 
rare occasions of deep or general interest, few would expose themselves to 
the oppressive heat of a courthouse thronged by natives, to listen to thq 
details of any case , and it can scarcely be a matter of Uasne or snrpriser 
that the aetual busiti^ should be burned onwaid, and brought to a iHmiQla* 
Sion as rapidly as the admimstration of justice wUl allow 
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TTfae most wealthy ohents are nsualiy foand amongst the Farsees, who, as 
a general rale, cannot oertamly be designated as a talkatfTO race , tbongh 
possessed of as much acuteness and intelligence as the European As an 
exemphdcation of their ideas of unQeoe8sai7 oratorical displayi we annex a 
rather amusing instance, whiolreame under our observation not very long 
ego 

A well known and influential Pafsee was endeavouring to impress upon a 
young hamster the most effectual means of distinguishing himself, and 
gaming both olients and popularity 

** We do noC said he, care for too much plenty words, but we like this 
thing you know* throwing his arms about with the funniest imitation of 
declamatory action. 

But where the glonous giit of eloquence exists, though for a tualo it may 
be dimmed, it cannot be extinguished , though obscured, it cannot be 
quenched , and when repressed in public, naturally finds for itself a vetff 
within the limits of social life Did we not desire to avoid all invidious die 
tmctions and personalities, we might easily particularise bow often the refin 

ed wit of a H— the irresistible humour of a C , and the provokingly 

incontrovertible arguments of a D— * have contributed to render the 
dinner table a * Feast of Beason and a flow of Soul • — Pjf 69 — 60 

This IS worth knowing — although it might be thought that, 
especially where the ju^e is judge and juiy, the plenty tins 
kind of thing’^ is not of much substantial value 

From the lawyers we pass on to the cleigymea There is a 
well-earned tnbute to the zeal of some of our Anglo-Indian 
ministers — / 

Great, indeed is the privilege, though deep the responsibility, of the 
Xndian pastor ! In using his utmost efforts to cultivate the good seed im 
planted within our hearts, and m stnvmg to arouse us alike from apathe 
tio indiflerenee to our religious state os too great an indulgence in the plea 
siures of this life, which aie given us ** to use, but not to abuse , ' his career 
as a faithful minister of Christs flock, must be one continued round of 
^anxious labour and love 

Thanks be to God ’ we have such men among us — men equally well 
fitted to awaken from the pulpit our slumbenng energies, by teaching us^ 
m the words of one of our most zealous chaplains, that ** God works m 
us, and with us, but never without us, and to cheer the closing hours 
of the dying sinner by showing him where to cast bis burden , and 
by imparting the Saviour s assurances of pardon and peace to the true 
penitent, so dispelling the terrors of death that even amidst the strug 
gles of ^caying mort^ity, ** The face grows beautiful, as the soul nears 
God — P 63 

And from the men of God, we may pass on, not inappropri- 
ately, to those of whom it baa been said that ''of su^ is the 
Kin^om of Heaven ^ — 

It bas often stmok ns, with reference to these little creatures, that ah 
tfaoi:^h everywhere engaging they are here peouluuriy objects ef paua^ate 
love, whether firom the eonsciousness tbatth^ must so soon disimpear, 
or that tb^ are actually more attractive firom the oireumstmoes whieb are 
inevitable in an Indian household Cne^adcled byjthe diamphne of an 
En^ish nuraety, and the tyrminy of a head nurse, both of wlnoh tend to 
engender a spnt of reserve and even eunniitg, tiiey roam at will ibreugh 
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»very part of the bouse prattbog with all the artleassess of fearless 
boodr and efieetually twiDing themselves round the affoottens of aveay 
member of the family, and visitor to the bouse , whilst to the naitrre 
servants they are objects of positive idolatry Great care and leatobiUln^ 
are requisite on the part of a mother, to prevent tiie evil effects ,whio!i might 
result from the overwhelming indulgence which the ayahs espemidly are too 
apt to bestow upon their little charges 8d--83 

There are evils^ donbliess^ in this companionship of natiwo 
servants , but there are advantages^ too, the loss of which peo* 
pde feel very sensibly, on their return to England Many an 
Enghsh mother has longed for her old native bearers, whose 
sole duty, from morning to night, it has been to watch the 
movements of their little charge, and whose tender and asmdu-* 
ous zeal is not to be matched by the care of the best of Eng- 
lish nurses. Our native servants are a thousand tunes more 
patient than the nursery domestics of Grreat Britain, and pati- 
ence 18 one of the firstr^if not tite first essential qualification of 
a good nurse Our children are a source of amusement to our 
native servants, who attend the little ones, for hours and hours 
together, with a look of unvarying cheerfulness — always gentle, 
and tender, and playful , for they are httle more than cimdren 
themselves. Talk as we may, of good English servants — and 
we are far from undervaluing ^heir worth — few Enghsh nurses 
so love, or are so beloved by, their little charges, as the native 
bearers who attend them in this country 

But these little ones must go home in time, to return to uS 
after the lapse of many years, as writers and cadets, or as 

young ladies on their promotion.” We, by no means, under- 
value the advantages of respectable matnmomal connexions, 
and do not altogether beheve those parents, who profess them-/ 
selves to be indifferent whether their daughters marry or 
not But India is not the marnage-mart tlmt it once was 
and it IS no longer the one object of parents, and guardianp 
pro tern , to marry off their interesting charges to the wealthiest 
suitors, with the utmost possible despatch Wherefore, we feel 
a strong mclmation to reject, as something (to say tbe least of 
it,) rather apocryphid, the following amusing stoiy — 

We recollect once witnessing a scene, which certainly oould not ooeur 
at the presidency, under the present existing forms of etiquette, and 
which, though strictly speaking, not altogether “ kpr^os’ of the sub^ 
jeot under discussion, we yet venture to introduce, fiom a grateful 
recollection of the hearty amusement it afforded us Well then, onednpon 
a time f/to commence m approved story telling style)^ it so fall out, mat 
we were on a visit m a most agreeable family, residing temporarily l^a- 
hfdnileshwar, and oompnsing, besides the host and hostess, a young lady 
recently amved frmn^nglana, consequently m all the flutter of heat 
ill the Indian world.^ Now although, as we hefmre remarked, every 

F 
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position, and even family oirdumstanoesi are usually well underfed in 
ibis ooanbry^i yet it does scnnetimes happen ibat « eaaitaiy etatton like 
Mahabulesbwar la honored by the presenee of oflBieera i^m tbto sister pxeai- 
denoiea of Bengal and Madias , or occaaumally some perplexi^ ma]f anse 
hy a ^Bitor mwng fais appearance, whose card proclaims him the possess- 
or not only of a rather jeommon place name, but of the vmy common place 
tide of Captain Just ihich a case oocurred upon the occasion to which 
we allude 

A card was presented to the lady of the bouse, beanng the address, 

Captain Smith, Blgiment , ’ and a stranger made his bow, with 

eztenor so pleasing, and manners so fascinating that the chord of sympa- 
thy was touched between the parties, and they were speedily on the 
happiest Noting engaged ib that genial Bow of conyersatiou which natu 
rally results fiom the contact of good breeding refinement, and intelligence 
After an unusually long Tisit Captain Smith reluctantly rose to depart, 
mnd then it was that inspired as we suppose, by the air oi Mahabulesbwar, 

the host (Mr Q ) actually committed the danng solecism of inviting 

a stranger to jom the family circle that evening at dinner, before even lua 
visit bad been returned * We need scarcely say that the reply was a gratified 
assent 

The dpor had scarcely closed, when Mrs. G— exclaimed to her 
husband — 

** Well, my love ^ without any exception that is the most delightful man 
1 ever met m India ’ Did you ohseiTO his glances of admiration towards 
our dear girl ? 

Then followed a grave discussion upon the question of his identity with 
one Captain Smith, who was reporteji to be a nch bachelor, ergo undeni 
ably eligible or another, notoriously a married man with an incalcu 
lable amount of children or a couple of Madras Captain Smiths of whom 
nothmg at all was known or half a dozen Captain Smiths bachelors to 
he sure, but not worthy of mention, possessing nothing hut their laced 
jackets to settle upon a wife 

Theamvi^Of other visitors interrupted the conversation, and various 
engagements succeeding the important point remained undecided at 
/the hour of dinner, when the eagerly expected guest again appeared. 

Matters went on moat swimmingly Ihe ball of conversation was kept 
up with unfiaggiog spirit, now bounding and rebounding in the bands of 
the lively hostess , anon, propelled with deliberative aim by the grave 
but well informed host, occasionally receiving a gentle impetus as it 
glanced past the modest debutante, but always revolving with double 
rapidity and bnllianey, when caught up and circulated by the animated 
guest 

This was all unaffected enioyment, hut a chance observation suddenly 
called our hostess to order, oy reminding her of the morning s perplexity, 
and with exquisite tact she threw out a feeler by enquiring 
** How had Captain Smith passed the last cold season? 

Ob replied, '* in the most delightful sporting excursion, in com 
pany with four orAve pleasant fellows, as idle as myself 

** all nght * soliloquised Mrs G , “ be is a bachelor ** 

A few mots skil/hilv put questions elicited the information, that money 
was no object to tins favoured indmdual — ' Then he is the Oaptam Smith, 
and niMQiAtake, ’ she continued m momentarily increasing elation But 
hsgbt wore on, and his evident admiration of the young lady became 
memnad more conspicuous, the splnts of the fair hostess rose to absolute 
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exuberaaoe« and seizing her del^^fated Tiator 8 fauid, she shook li eord[iidlj« 
oxclaiming 

** Captain Smith, we already look upon you quite m the light of mt 
old friend , and insist that you will make our house y<dir home» diixii^ 
your stay at the bills 

Oh \ replied the grateful maUr as he made hi 0 parting bow, ** wbi^ 
would I not nave given for such friends on my last visit to this place, 
when I could procure no other shelter than a miserable unfurnished 
bungalow for my poor sick wife, and three young children * 

As the door closed, Mrs* G Ml upon her sofa, faintly repeatitg 

“ sick wife, and three young children !” but speedily recovering herself, elm 
sprang up with indignant energy, thus empbatioally addressed hef ^husband, 
whilst natural fun struggled powerfully to gam the mastery over mortidoa 
tion and disappointment 

* I will trouble you Mr G— - when next you invite a total stranger to 
your house, to ascertain beforehand whether he is, or is not, a mamea man, 
and never again impose a doubtful person upon me ^Pp 107 — IIS 

We do not say that this is an old "Joe Miller** — but we 
have a shrewd suspicion that it is an old " Theodore Hook.** 
The readers of Gtlbert Gurney will remember the charming 
story of Mr Wells and his daughters (one of whom became, 
if we mistake not, Mrs. Gurney), and the dreadful blow which 
the reverend husband-hunter sustained, when he discovered, 
that a certain captain, who had come into the neighbourhood 
to recruit, and whose attentions to one of the Miss Wellses, 
had raised a belief m the minds of papa and mamma, that he 
was about to propose to the young lady, was in reality a husband 
and a father Certainly the two stories are very much alike 
But as the author of Life in Bombay " recollecte witnessmg” 
the above scene, we are bound to believe either that the same^ 
thing happened twice, or that his is the original and Hook’s 
the copy 

Here is something more, illustrative of this same subject 
of husband-huntmg — • 

The bachelor oivihans are always the grand aim of mano&uvnng mam 
mas , for, however young m the service they may be, tbeir income is always 
vastly above that of the military man, to say nothing of the noble provi 
Sion made by the fund for their widows and children We remember oemg 
greatly amused, soon after our arrival in the country, at overhearing a lady 
say, in reference to her daughters approaching marriage with a young oin- 
liau ** Certainly, 1 could have wished my son in law to he a litUe more 
steady , but then it is three hundred a year for my girl, dead or abve !” 

The ball rooms in India always present a very gay appearanoe, fraia the 
vast majonly of red^coats and handsome uniforms amongst gentlemen 
Here, the very reverse of England, a black coat is the rarit^ and is IMd 
in high estimation as the distinctive mark of a civilian in full dress, oonsS 
quently, few mammas object to the introduction of a stranger m ^am 
clothes to thdr daughters, whilst they would look rather discouragmipjr ct 
any young red coat who p' esumed to make his bow 
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We 01106 inkiesBod. with oon^eralde glee, the dnoomfitore of e lady of 
this olesa, cm the oooaaon of a ^blie ball, when, for a wonder, there was a 
Buperabna^ee of the fair ser present, and for a few minutes her daughter 
remamed unasked for the afrproaehmg dance. She was b^^ning to look 
uneai^ and ddgetlj, when ona of the stewards quickly made his way to 
thmn, aoeompamed by argentieman dzeseed m plain clothes, who was speedi 
W intFoduced, and fi^eioutdy Toocdved by both mamma and daughter 
dance went memly on, and “La Madte’ watched with delight 
the apparently animated oonversation going on between the yeung couple, 
when it suddenly oeourred to her to agk of her neighbour 

“ Who IS that gentieman like looking person dancing with Fanny 

" Oh I don t you know him ?** said die friend , " he is Mr , the 

artist just arrived from Bombay, who takes such excellent likenesses 

The good lady started with dismay A stranger from England since her 
ohildhoM, she was totally unconscious that the exercise of the fine arts, as a 
profession, is not there considered incompatible with the position of a 
gentleman, or that the possession of talent is an universally acknowledged 
passport to the highest circles of society With a face inflamed with an 
ger, she hastily bounced from her seat, and seizing upon the unfortunate 
steward, who bad introduced the ineligible partner, she exclaimed 

“ Whj^ Captain ■ ■ » how could you dunk of bringing such a person 

to dance with my daughter ? 

“ What can you mean, Madam ^ said the poor frightened-looking man , 
“ 1 mentioned his name, and thought you seemed pleased with the intro- 
duction ** 

“Ton make me lose all patience, \ retorted the indignant lady ** Of 
course, from his dress, I supposed hm^to be a civilian , and watching for 
the termination of the dance, she approached her daughter and with a 
stifT bow of cool defiance to the petrified partner, she marched her off to 
the other side of the room — Pp 171 — 174 

Certainly^ the first part of this contains a colloquialism^ 
stereotype m all the presidencies of India. The joke, 
indeed^ of the " three hundred a year, dead or ahve ” — a 
ghastly joke, by the way — ^is so old and so current, that we 
doubt, whether any lady in India wonld venture to make use 
of the words, except m jocular reference to the old story — 
in fact, as a quotatum. If the author of Life in Bombay 
had heard the words used, as we have, there would hardly 
have been m tiiem ms enough to amuse As to the second story, 
we cannot help thinking t^t we have heard something, too, 
very mudi hke that before 

Onr next extract is something of better quality. The 
truths contfuned in the followmg bear repetition better than 
an old story — 

The lavish expenditure bestowed upon the table equipage and ^eSs kit 
in general, lbs lately been the subject of much and deserved ai^sdver^ 
Sion "^Bowever, too many voices cannot be raised in depreoa^on of this 
fast spreading evil, equally unnecessary ^r tbe present, as it le ruinous for 
ihefiitiun In most of theOompanys regiments, the senior officers are 
msmedinmi, and consequenUy onfjr fireqoeatmi of ^e mess-table upon 
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ran and stated oeoasions, others again are permanentiy absent upoit staff 
appointments » and tbos it often ooouMi that the only ** habitues,’ ^Dr 
whom this magnificent displi^ is preparet[, and so large an expenditure is 
mourred, oonusts of a few junior lieutenants and young ensigns, whose 
enjoyment oi a good dinner might possibly survi^ the ehocfeef eTenseemg 
It seiwed in less costly array 

In oorroboraUon of these remarks, we will mention a ciroumstanoe which 
came under our ^wn observation not veiy long ago We were invited by 
a juvenile ensign to inspect the unpacking of a very splendid dessert service 
)U8t received from England, by the ipessof the — tb regiment, the glass cen 
tre piece of which, alone, cost seventy guineas , and upon enquiring what 
number of oificers duly attended the mess to enjoy the sight of so much 
grandeur, we were answered * Oh, most of our fellows are married men, 
or away upon staff appomtments , there are only about five or six of us 
youngsters who dme here every day But, said the youth, with an ‘ espnt 
de corps look flashing from bis dark eyes, “ I suppose you Uimk we might 
put up with something less expensive ^ ’ We must candidly admit, such a 
thought did occur to us , but with reference to the fiery glance which we 
felt was upon us as we modestly cast down our eyes , and fortunately call 
mg to mind that ** discretion is the best part of valour, — that “ truth is 
not to be spoken at all times/-- and various such Sanoho Fanza like 
aphorisms, we meekly received the inferred rebuke, and took refuge xn 
silence 

It ZB all very well to laugh , but the evil is a crying one, and too senous 
in its nature to be overcome by mere ridicule But we earnestly hope the 
day 18 not far distant, when the subject will be taken steadily in hand by 
the commanding officers of regimeiMs, and a stop put to this excessive and 
unneoessary display, which is the leading cause of many a career of irre* 
tnevable involvement and consequent unhappiness Some instances have 
occurred within our own knowledge, m which the junior officers of regi 
ments, thus shackled by heavy mess expenditure, have actually not received 
one rupee of their pay for several months ! The small surplus remaining 
from the inevitable items of Mess Bill, Military Fund, Library, and Band 
being totally absorbed m the extra charges for “ guest nights, balls, and 
** contributions for new mess kit ’ 

It 18 evident that a regiment, taken colleotivelv, must suffer from this 
system In a well principled mind the horror of debt is inherent, and 
when even the strictest self denial is found insufficient to avert it, can it 
be a matter of surpnae, that the most honourably disposed amongst the 
young men should eagerly seek for any post which would remove them 
from the never-ending demands, and harassing difficulties of a regimental 
life And thus it happens, that many a noble heart, whose example might 
diffuse a salutary influence on all around him, becomes alienated for ever 
from hiB corps who are consequently deprived of the benefit, which his ta- 
lents and excellencies bestow elsewhere — Pp 175 — 178. 

We may doubt whether there ore many infantry regiments 
m the service, whose mess establishments are of the expensive 
character here indicated, but still the expenses of a mess, 
where there are very few members to contnbtite towards 
them, do fall very heavily upon young officers, who often get 
a very Flemish^account of their ttdUaw, when pav*day comes 
round. An oceadonal examination of the iness-hi]& (ip^dbng 
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Wa^moA inlaivied, with ooii8|daray.a i^ae, the diaoomiltare of a lady of 
this olass^ Oil the oeoaeion of a ^bhe ball, whoa, for a wondn*, there was a 
superabiuidaiioe of the fair sex present, and for a few tnmutes her daughter 
rMnataad unasked for the approaching danee. She was begmniiig to look 
nneai^ and ^getty, when one of the stewazds quickly made his way to 
tiiem, aoGompamed byawenUemandteeeedin plain dotbes, who wassp^i 
^ mtrodneeo, and graoionsly ^receiTOd by both mamma and dai^hter 
xbe dance went memly on, and **La Madre* watobed with delight 
the apparently animated cOnTorsation gmng on between the young couple, 
when It suddenly occurred to her to apk of her neighbour 

** Who is that gentleman hke looking person dancing with Fanny ?” 

** Oh I don't you know him said tiie ihend , “ he is Mr — — , the 
artist, jnstamved from Bombay, wbo^takes such excellent likenesses” 

The good lady started with dismay A stranger trom England since her 
chddhoM, £die was totally unconsoious that the exercise of the fine mrts, as a 
profession, is not there considered incompatible with the position of a 
gentleman, or that the possession of talent is an oniTereally acknowledged 
paasportto the highest circles of society With a face in&med with an 
ger, she hastily bounced from her seat, and seizing upon the unfortunate 
steward, who bad introduced the ineligible partner, she exclaimed 

Why, Captain how could you think of bringing such a person 

to dance with my daughter ? 

“ What can you mean, Madam * said the poor fnghtened-lookmg man , 
*' 1 mentioned bis name, and thought you seemed pleased with the intro 
duction ” 

** You make me lose all patience, \ retorted the indignant lady ** Of 
conrse, from bis dress, I supposed binvto be a civilian / and watching for 
the termination of the dance, she approached her daughter and with a 
stjfiT bow of cool defiance to the petrified partner, she marched her off to 
the other side of the room — Pp 171 — 174 


Certainly, the first part of this contains a colloquialism, 
stereotyped in all the presidencies of India. The joke, 
indeed, of the three hundred a year, dead or ahve ” — a 
ghastly joke, by the way — so old and so current, that we 
doubt, whether any lady in India would venture to make use 
of the words, except m jocular reference to the old story— 
m fact, as a quotatim* If the author of Life in Bcembay 
had heiud the words used, as we have, there would hardly 
have been m them ms enough to amuse. As to the second story, 
we cannot help thmkmg that we have heard something, too, 
ven much like that before 

Our next extract is somelhiiig of better quality. The 
truths contamed in the following bear repetition better than 
an old story — 


The lavish expenditure bestowed upon the table equipage and mess kit 
m general, Hts lately been the subject of much and dewrved ^unadver* 
Sion « However, too maiw voices cannot be raised m depreei^on of this 
fast spreadmg evil, equally unneceesary for the present, as it is ruinous for 
the futnra In most of the Company s regimente, the aemor otBoem are 
married and eonsequenUy only firequettteis of ^ meoHahle upon 
y' 
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rare aikd atoted oooesioas , olhersagam are pmsaneat^ abeeai uptm staff 
appomtmenta , and thus it often oooqh^ that tbe onlj ** babitads#'^ &r 
wt£am this magnificent disolaj is prepared, and so iarge an expenditure Is 
incurred, consists of a few junior lieutenants and young snsign^ wiiose 
enjoyment of a good dinner might possibly sarrw the shock ef ereaaeeing 
%t served in less costly array 

In corrohorabon of these remarks, we will mention a ciroumBtaaoe wbieh 
same under our nwn obs^vation not very long ago We were invited kj 
a juvenile ensign to inspect the unpacking of a very splendid dessert service 
]ust received hrom England, by the mess of the regiment, tbe glass een 
tre piece of which, alone, cost seventy guineas , and upon enquiring What 
number of ofScers daily attended the mesa to enjoy the sight of so much 
grandeur, we were answered * Oh, most of our fellows are mamed men, 
or away upon staff appointments , there are only about five or six of ns 
youngsters who dine here every day But, said the youth, with an * esprit 
de< corps look flashing from his dark eyes, ** 1 suppose you think we might 
put up with something less expensive ^ We must candidly admit, such a 
thought did occur to us , but with reference to tbe fiery glance which we 
felt was upon us as we modestly cast down our eyes , and fortunately call 
ing to mind that ** discretion is the best part of vdour, — that “ truth is 
not to be spoken at all times, — and various such Sancho Fanza-like 
aphorisms, we meekly received the inferred rebuke, and took refuge m 
tfaenoe 

It IS aU very well to laugh , but tbe evil is a crying one, and too serious 
in Its nature to be overcome by mere ndioule But we earnestly hope the 
day IS not far distant, when tbe subject will be taken steadily in hand by 
tbe commanding officers of regimen^te, and a stop put to this excessive and 
unnecessary display, which is the leading cause of many a career of irre- 
trievable involvement and consequent unhappiness Some instances have 
occurred within our own knowledge, in which tbe junior officers of regi 
ments, thus shackled by heavy mess expenditure, have actually not received 
one rupee of their pay for several months ^ The small surplus remaining 
from the inevitable items of Mess Bill, Military Fund, Library and Band 
tong totally absorbed in the extra obarges for “ guest nights, bcdls, an4 
** oontnbutions for new mess kit 

It 18 evident that a regiment, taken collectively, must suffer from this 
Eystem In a well principled mind tbe horror of debt is inherent, and 
when even tbe stnctest self denial is found insufficient to avert it, can it 
be a matter of surprise, that the moat honourably disposed amongst the 
young men should eagerly seek for any post which would remove &em 
from the never-ending demands, and harassing difficulties of a regimental 
life And thus it happens, that many a noble heart, whose example might 
diffuse a salutary influence on all around him, becomes alienated for ever 
&om his corps, who are consequently deprived of tbe benefit, which his ta- 
lents and excellencies bestow elsewhere — Pp 175 — 178. 

We may doubt whether there are many in&ntry regimeida 
m tiie service, whose mess establishments are of tiiq expensive 
oharaoter here indicated, but still the eiqienses of a mess, 
where thore are very few members to contnbllte towards 
them, do &11 very heavily upon yonng officers, who often get 
a yetj Meimudi account of meir tuUaiA, when pay*day 
round An occsmomd exanunabon of the me8s4ii^ (ipdncEl^ 
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all re^mi^ial &aida) of a regim^t, would uot be beneath a 
DiYifiioaQBneial^iBrevenaCkminian^ivm-Cfaief^ and ootumaud^ 
mg officers of reginieots ou^fat to be held responsible for aii^ 
exce3§ in l^ie i^yess eicpenditure of the officers serving under 
them* The mess system is too^od a one on the whole, for us 
to wish to see it abolished^ but it has its abuses as well as its 
uses, and we would fun see the former reformed. 

Here is something eft another kind 

A lady of cmr acquaintance, in pathetically lamentmg the great waste 
of time incurred by receiving mommg visitors, gravely assured us that 
she had some to the determination of never relmqmshmg her crochet 
needle, but, to continue working undisturbed by all the entrees and exits 
of a reception day as though her livelihood depended upon the velocity 
with which she plied her needle Now this would be by no means an 
agreeable system to establish universally in society It is all very well for 
the ladies thus to employ themselves whilst spending a mommg at each 
others houses , but for the poor gentlemen, uninitiated in the mysteries of 
crochet, and deplorably ignorant upon the subject of knitting and netting, 
it would become a positive hardship if, dunng the short half hour of 
their visit they were to find the attention of their fair hostess distract- 
ingly divided between the reception of her guests, and the number of long 
stitches to be squeezed into the large space or the amount of chains to be 
crammed into the small space Thanks to ** Punch ** we begin to he rather 
scientific in the technicalities of the ai$t, and boldly defy all criticism upon 
the Gorreehiess of these expressions — Pp 199 — 200 

For our own parts we are rather inclined to commend the 
lady, who did not widi entirely to sacrifice her mornings to 
the ‘^strenuous idleness^ of receiving visitors. We have a 
notion, toq^ that ladies' fingers and tongues can work pretty well 
together 

Our next extract contains another of the author’s reminis- 
cences — 

One luxury is found m the great cave of Elephanta, which Bombay 
with ad Its advantages, does not possess , that is, a spring of delicious 
water, which gushes throngh the black rook m one of the compartments 
of the cavern, where the sun’s rays have never penetrated, and falls spark 
ling and bubbhng into a stone basin beneath It is so cool, so pure and 
refreshing, that it is positively wpll worth an expedition to Elephants only 
to^nk of this fountain, espeoialW after being long doomed to the brack 
isb waters of Bombay In fact, Mfore the happy introduction of loe, few 
people were so rash aa to venture upon a draught of unadulterated Adam s 
ale, consequently the conaamption of wine, beer, &c, was in a much 
greater ^pCrtion than m tbe present day, when we possess the inesti 
mabla advantage of obtaining m a glass of iced water all tbe refieshment 
of a stimulant, wifiiout any imunous results Hence the custom— now 
almost uuiver^ in Bombay— of banding round a tray covered with glasses 
of thjs simFle b^emge alone, pmvious to the breaking xip of tbe family 
party lif^r the night, and often, with greM^ amusement, have we watched 
tbe aistn^ed faces of oatHstat&u visitors, or newly amved guesta frotfi 
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England, as tins into^cating draught w prasanted to them ^ vbiIcA m 
vam thay oast an axplanng eya orer t^a tray in tba hope af dafeaotHlg a 
fltoay ho^e oi ahelcy lurking m one of <»owded ccunarB^ 

On one oecasioa m parUoulor, we ramambeT dtmng at aamaUpari^ ut 
company with aii^ English gentleman juat amved from China, and 4t 
eonr&e still unamaneipated from the board ship babita of taking braiid|P 
and water at nights Bather taken ^ surpnfe at the colourless appearanaa 
of the fiuid, which a servant was offering him, he seemed for one uistnsit a 
little puzzled, but in the next a loight idea appeared to flash across hia 
brain, and looking benignantly into the attendant s face, he touched one of 
the glksses, and said, inauirmgly 
‘‘Milk punch? ^ 

“ Ka, Sabib replied the man 

The countenance of the thirsty interrogator visibly fell, but as speedfly 
brightened as a new thought suggested itself, and with a feverish eager 
ness he exclaimed 
‘ Noyau ^ 

“ Na, Sahib, was the imperturbable reply 
“ Then, what the deuce is it^ roared the half frantic man 
Sahib, peena ka panee by (It is drinking water, Sir) 

“ Oh 1 groaned the victim of a hopeful delusion, sinking back exhausted 
into his chair , but witb an expression of irresistible fun, he soon sprang 
up, and accosting the lady who was next to him politely entreated her 
to partake of some refreshment, after the heat and exertion of the evening, 
waving his band with an air of comic importance towards the long array of 
tumblers, and as if m anticipation of her refusal be added “ Pray, don't 
be alarmed, Madam, it is not by any means strong, the refreshment 
consists of ‘ cold water ! ' and in a similar strain he did the honours of 
the tray round the room 

But the most amusing part of the story is, that after an absence of 
twelve months from Bombay, we were dining on our return with the same 
family , precisely as the clock struck ten, the host exclaimed 

‘ Butler, bring the refreshment, and to our intense dehght, the sum 
mons was peremptorily obeyed by the appearance of the ma^Uo Musstd 
man bearing with solemn depoitment his tray of cold water ^ — Pp 216 — 218 

We cannot say much more for the good taste of the vic- 
tim of a hopeful delusion ” He certainly bad not learnt good 
manners in China 

The next story that we find in the volume does not lU^trate 
any greater amount of good breedmg — 

We remember some tiia^ being present at a farewell entertainmout, 
given to an officer on the eve of his departure for Europe Now wbethfr 
the spintB of the guests were affected by the heat of the weather, or that w 
coming separation “ cast its shadows before, we cannot pretend to deoidbs^, 
but certain it is, that the party could scarcely, with truth, be designated as 
” lively , in fact, we might almost venture to pronounce it “ deadly hyelj 
as dunng the hour of dinner no one seemed inclined to cfien'theirl^ , a 
solemn silence would pervade the whole assembly for flve successive minutes 
interrupted only by the lulling bum of the punkah, as it swayed to and 
orer our beads 

The unusual taciturnity of the host at length at^acted our attentmiij^ iMa4 
on looking towards him, wo plainly pereeived froba hie abetraoted 
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aotne vas at work wiUue the temp^o of bis brata mj 

tikB spark of mtalleot kiadled m bis sja^spread rapij%^ 
^ %Uw ct'^0sk6m^ fais ooiuiteaaaL 06 ,aBd fiaal^ m a bunrt of an 

|ba^«l»^aiiGa^«s he rose to propose the bealib of bts honoured a^useb' 
Now, had this speech been of anything hke msoaable duraUoQ, doahUess 
tba mdoktimate “ d^nouensnt '' we ue about to relate would not have oe 
curved. Weall bore up manfully Ibrougb the laudatory inbroduotion , ex 
pan^hieedadegree of mournfsl lafigdi^oii as the orator ddated upon tii 4 
me wemurt so soon sastain , but one and all abandoned ourselves to utta 
dmj^ur, as be proolaimed bis intention of giving ** the deeply intexestmi 
details of this respected individual s career in India.** 

It was notonous to every one in tharootn, thal^othing could well lx 
moss oommon'^plaoe than this “ respected individual’s rareer m India /* anc 
moreover, an uneasy oonseiousness stealing over our mir^s that his society 
had bemi generally considered rather an infliction than otherwise, and tiiat n 
was just possibladiia departure might not be regarded exactly in the light o 
an ^affliction, the reader may imagine the consternation of the company 
when, after an impressive pause, followed by a preliminary ham, our host 
thus proceeded 

Gentlemen, I have asoertamed from undoubted authority, that mj 
esteemed fnend landed m this country on the 24th of March 18 — , and 
early disUngoished himself by his urbanity of manner, and mildness of dis- 
position qualities, gentlemen, which must ever endear a man to those who 
have tile pleasure of his acquaintance (Here a faint snore was audible ] 
It does not appear that any circumstanoeB arose during the succeeding ten 
^ars, calculated to give mm an opportumty of taking a conspicuous part 
chmbtiess had such occurred, be would Ibave been foremost in the patii oi 
gloiy , but, gentlemen, a day was approaobmg— * at this interestiogmoinent, 
^ voice of the orator was fairly overpowered by such a chorus of loud 
snores, that, with a look of consternation, he suddenly pulled up, and gazed 
flf^ast at the sight before him 

Out of twenty ^[uests, twelve were in a sound sleep, and the remaining 
emht fast lap^g into a state of unconsciousness 

tins dw, we have always sturdily protested that ’twas the punkah 
“did It 227— 28t) ^ 

Bad manners^ decidedly^ to say the least of itr--but the 
folbwing IS BtJl worse — 

Upomone occasion, we remember arriving, under similar circumstances, 
at a friends house, and detecting speedily, by the uncomfortable looks of 
i^e host and hostess, that something was wrong The rooms did not appear 
to pe as brilliantly lighted as usual , and it struck us that the lady s dress 
—though we do not pretend to be a connoisseur m suoh matters — was of 
%liiore simple ddtqnption than is customary at a dinner party, for which a 
week s invitation bad been issued There was, apparently much confusion 
gmng on in tiie adjoining room , sounds like shifting of furniture and rattling 
of crockery wore di^nctly heard , and when, after a long solemn sitting, 
dtonor was pt Itngtb announced, we discovered with dismay, that beyond 
our o#ti pax^, no other guests seemed likely to make their appearance,, 
while the host’s temper was too visibly disoomposed to enable him long to 
oc^oeal ^ fruit, that eidoulatmg with certainty on the state of the weatiier 
beukg 8^ as not oven a dog would unneoessanly face, he hao given 
orders tfco hours previously for the arrangement of a dinner en famtUe^ 
with flxmg anticipation of^a quiet evenini^ and the enjoyment of 
*> *■ 
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a new Quarterly^ Thia was filmant! btti dstermmed to Jwdiw 
best of a bad buamess, ws set ta worik tndefatigablj H 
aragreeableasTOAble, f»ra»ed ewy dfsh upon the table, 

Ibe Wines superb, and patted tbe heads of a eoaple of odious, 
cbildreii, protesting they were tbe living images of their papa , and aveui 
smiled with a bind of gbastly bilanty when mie oi^tbe mps insMted 
bis dirty fingers into our soup piati^ deolanng be was ' playful as a 
kitten ’ But it was all lu vaiu , tbe l&osMtiU looked surly and tbe b^eea 
fnghtened, so there was nothing for it but to decamp tbe mbment dinner 
was over, breathing a Solemn vow never t^ain to venture forth on a w€^ 
night to fulBl an engage^nent^ unless, indeed, we were pretty well aoquamted 
with the tempers of our entertainers. 

Our Bombay readers are the^iest judges of the prdbabilifi^ 
of this story We need not say, that the incident coidd not 
have occurred in Calcutta. Bam, or no ram^ dinner parties go 
on here , and if a gentleman invites friends to dinner, he is 
civil to them when they come Perhaps they manage matters 
differently in Bombay — we are sorry for it, if they do. 

With these extracts we condude our notice of what is 
really a very agreeable, as it is a very handsome volume. Our 
extracts have been pnncipally of an anecdotical character, and 
have related to different aspects of An^lo>Indian Society. 
But there is much good descriptive writing m the book — 
many graphic sketches of Ind^n scenery, and some snatches 
of history, which are not without their vdue On the whole, 
we are thankful to the anonymous (but not unknown,) author 
of Life in Bombay^ for the pleasure his volume has given us ip 
perusal, aud the opportunity it has afforded us of transferring 
to our pages matters of a somewhat more hvely ohin*acter than 
those m necessity form the general staple of the irticles in 
the CaWutta Review ^ 

* Perhaps it was the CedeuUa that had inst come in « in ease, of conne there 

was some excuse for bis desiring to have a quiet evenmg , and we all know hov 
unconsciously ** the wish is father to the thought.” 
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JSast Indm Supm$dendence of KcUxve Rehgmts 
JhdUutums, md J^eontmuance of P^mary Payments io 
&€MO^portof the ImI Temple of Jaganndth Pdrhamentwry 
Retim Auytut 9, 1846 Pjp 109 

Molatry (Jndta) Porhemeniary Return August 1849 
P^ 555 

h Idolatry (India) ParbamentaryRetkrti May 7, 185} Pp 48 

Tjers temple of Jagarm4th has obtained notonetj through- 
out the extent of Cm^endom Years ago it became know^n 
in Europe, that upon the sea-coast of Onssa, among the sand- 
hills of Fdn, stood a pagoda with a lofty tower, which milhons 
of Hindus regarded with the profoundest reverence , and that 
this sacred temple, with its halls for worship, and portal guard- 
ed by colossal gnfSns, had been erected centuries before, by 
one of ihe great rulers of Orissa, at a cost of more than hdf 
a milhon of jpounds sterling Men heard with astonishmedl, that 
&e object of worship in this stately temple, was a hideous idol, 
seven feet m height, without legs, with huge flat eyes, a peaked 
nose, and stumps of arms projecting from his ears, adom^ with 
the emblems of the great Yishnu, and dignified with the high- 
founding title of “ Lord of the whole world ” They heard, 
about three thousand brahmins were supported in connec- 
fion with the temple, of whom more than six hundred were 
enrolled as the idoFs immediate attendants, while a majority 
of the otjters were employed in travelling through all parts of 
TRudustfUi, to celebrate the fame of their deity, and itmte pil- 
grims to his shnne They heard that, in extolbng the won- 
ders of this Indian Mecca, the wandering pnests would de- 
ckre, that the whole country, within a distance of ten miles, is 
60 holy, that all who die upon its sacred soil, are carried 
straight to the heaven of Yisnnu , that the whole ground is 
strewed with gold and jewels , tW there is no shadow th the 
temple , that ^e sound of the roanng sea, so loud at the 
temple-gate, cannot enter within the enclosure , that, of nine 
nce-vesaels placed one above another in the temple kitchens, 
only the uppermost will have its contents cooked, while the 
others remain raw , that the idol himself consumes a thousand 
pounds of food every day, and that all can see him propel his 
j^gantic car But pity took the place of astonishment in Chne- 
^ar^minds, when it Income well understood, that ift conse- 
queneeof tliese lymg tales, and the extraordinary xnmrit supposed 
to be acqiured visit to the ** Sacred Land,^ vast numbers o£ 
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pilgrus^ vaxyii^ from 70,000 to 300,000, trw0«nium% diswB 
from all parts of India to tins celebrated e^, amd 
these, nearly a third part (of whom two-ti^s, or two out 
of erery nine of the wb<de body of pilg^imfi were wtdows]^ 
journeyed through Bengal alone at a most dangerous season 
of the year, for one pmticiilar festivaL Imagination {Mr 
tured, what the eyes of Enghshmeu had often teheld, these 
streams of pilgrims pumnng mto Phut, visiting with dewpift 
earnestness its sacred tanks, and dipping their feet in the rcdling 
surf, which their eyes now beheld for the first time , ^ubjeetea 
to tee grasping exactions of the “ vile pandas ” or priests » 
journeying homewards, laden with heavy baskets of " holy 
food traveUing in heat and rain and storm, weary and foot- 
sore ; sleeping, like sheep, upon the bare road or on the 
soaked grass , supplied but scantily with food, and sufienag 
deeply from fatigue and disease Attention was roused m 
the most mdifierent, by tales of pilgrims crushed as a voli»tiu?y 
sacrifice beneath the wheels of tne idol’s ponderous cat , while 
the more thoughtful dwelt with horror upon the fearful amount 
of disease, which as drawing from this celebrated pilpim^e 
an annual sacrifice of more than ten thousand Uvea. Indigna- 
tion was Buperadded to pity, when Christians awoke to the 
fact, that the destructive system of idolatry, in the pagoda of 
Jagann&th, was maintained in efficiency by the English Govmm- 
ment m India , that they had constituted themselves the speifikl 
guardians of tee idol , teat they had laid a tax upon the 
pilgrims, from the proceeds of which they repaired tee 
temple^ paid the salaries of the idol’s servants, and* fumishr* 
ed the supplies for celebrating his great festivals , that their 
protection had made the pilgrimage safe, their patronage 
ereased tee idol’s influence, that in consequence teeir 
favor the pilgnms had greatly increased in- number, and the. 
annual profit become larger 

^1 this was true But the pagoda of Jagannate was not tee 
only temple in India, whose services and resources were main- 
tained by tee gifts of the Government This was only one of 
numerous temples, which bad, by degrees, beto taken under its 
fostering care, and which exhibited that Government to tee 
Christian world, not merely as the rOTal protector, bnt as tee 
intimate fnend and patron of the Hindu and hCahommedaU re- 
ligions. There was, however, great advantage in having tee 
attention of the public fixed especially upon a single instanoe 
of the evil, apd in rendering them familiar with ail its detads* 
The principle which proved the support of idolatry wrAw *|i 
that mstance, was applicable to au others. The^viis w|Mi 
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tpt»njg finHB tliat vof^rt m the eitse of Jagawiith, found 
poiolM end sew sUpstxation m that of other^mples-, and the 
a^Miatuni xecnlfared between the Govenuneut and idcdatfy in 
the toate of Pdn* was the same as was needed m other parts 
of J^dnstan. It was onl^liattixal, therefore, that thecase<tf 
Jaeannath dionld pmae, thronghontits hntoiy, a &ir represen* 
tauve of the whofe question. When the GoTemment con* 
neoton with idolatry atiFdn was in its worst condition, it was 
worst elsewhere when it diminished there, it diminished mothw 
]^aeeB , and the nnsatia&otory position, whudi the connection 
has recently assumed at Jagan^th, is but an illustration 
that which it now occupies over the whole contment of India. 

We propose to lay before our readers a brief statement of the 
rise of this GoTemment patnmage of the native, religions, the 
extent to which it was earned, the effects which it has produc- 
ed , the measures employed for dissolving it, and the position m 
which the question now standa 

Dunng its early history, the Government of India appears 
ecaroely to have patronized the Hindu and h^ommedan religi- 
onsatall. Their patronage has grown with their empire, especi- 
ally m thelifodras andBombay presidencies. We see httle of it, 
Ih^fore, before the present century The power of the 
Govenament was at based purely upon military force, 
but it was felt desirable to secure by love what Im been 
^tttained by fear. Dread of conspiracy continually haunted 
omr rulers, nnd it was considered that the least slight to the 
native re]4r>o°B wopld at once rouse the &iiaticism of the 
'petqile, and set theSxnintry m a blaze Yanous means were 
therefore adt^ted to ccmcihate the people, and amongst them, 
» readiness was shown to honor th^ temples, to endow thenr 
worslnp, and do what the natives thought neeessanr to ^mote 
its pro^enty It must be remembm'ed idso, tW TOe chief 
officers of Government, when theconnection b^n, belonged ton 
peculiar <daes. Those who, between 1790aiidl820, possessedthe 
greatest ez|ienence»'and held the highest i^ces m India, were, 
on the whole, an ihehgious body of men , who approved of 
Hinduwn much more than Chnstiamty, and favored the 
Kotin more than the Bible. That of men was in 
power, who numbered m that ranks the'lngoted Prendergasts, 
Twimi^ mid Wanngs, the Hindu Stewarts and Youngs 
that have smee been reckoned such a r^woedi to ths €|^st^ 
namei some who hated Ifusioos from thenr dread of sedition , 
and othms^ because Idieir hearts **Md(wed by hdr idolatresso, 
faadfrUentoidok font” 

It wasby just sindi a iittB,that theGoyoanient wss first led 
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to take Hindu, aliruies into Aeir farour m ike preddeu^ ef 
Modjias Many df our readers have probakl; seen or keaxdi 
of the great pagodas in Ike town of CoKavEBAic: Tim 
town, the ^‘golden city^ as itsiaame imphes, lies afaotiA 
miles to the south-west of Madras; it contains broad s^eetfff 
which cross each other at nght angles > ^s sever <il tanks, the 
sides of which ore faced with stone , and bears unusual marks of 
neatness and prospenty In Great Ckmjeveram is the pagi^ 
dedicated to Mahadeva Amongst other massive huddu^, 
made of stone and engraved with all kinds of figures, it contains 
an immense tower, sixty feet broad, and two hundred feet hi^ 
Fom this tower, which is built over the gateway, and is ascend«» 
ed by nine flights of stairs, an extensive view is obtained across 
a wide-spread plain, skirted by a line of distant hills, covered 
in parts with villages and rice- fields, and ornamented m 
others by shady woods and a sheet of water Within 
the sacred enclosure is a large tank, faced with stone, m Ike 
centre of which is the great hall or mondop, supported by 
numerous pillars. At Little Conjeveram is the second pagod^ 
the temple of Yishnu, or, as he is there termed, Devar&jsw&mi, 

^ lord of the gods.’ Though not so high, nor so massive as its 
rival, it 18 buut in a superior style, and is much more carefully 
finished To the wor&hippers of Vishnu, it is of course an object 
of &LT greater attraction than the former pagoda, and has ob- 
tained a greater name m Southern India. The hall within its 
enclosure, which is used as a resting place for travellers, is of 
immense extent , the roof is said to rest upon a thousand pillar^|,l^ 
which are curiously carved with figures of Hindu deities m 
vanoua groups. K'ear the pagoda are laid out laxge gardens, 
adorned with beautiful treea At a particular festival m the 
year, the presiding deity m this temple, we bebeve, goes to visit 
his powerful rivd in Great Conjeveram , and a hundred thou- 
sand worshippers are usually assembled to take a part m <ks 
ceremonies of that august event Sometimes the idol walks m 
solemn procession , sometimes he is floated round one of the 
sacred tanks, amidst the discharge of fireworks, or accompanied 
by music and songs sometimes he mounts his immense oar, and 
18 drawn by some two thousand votaries to the pagoda ij£ his 
nvaL In 1795, these two pagodas attracted Ike notice of 
Mr Lionel Place, the collector of the Company’s jaglure at 
Madras. He foun^ on examination, that their funds hu been 
misappropriated, that the magnificence of their festivals and 
processions had decayed, tibat rich ornaments, which dedced 
the idol, had been lost , and that the pagoda of L^tle Gonjevcaaii 
was threatened with totid destruction, by the roole m a tree 
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wbi€h ImiSi ^^In^iiated” tbemselTsefl into ita wnlla. Slgbn^ over 
tile deoaj idolatrjr, and^ apparently thinlang, that a tem^ 
jhb and ehurch were synonymoas terma^ Mr« Flaee laid a 
repor|d^ore the Board of and eameatly entreated 

the Government to take tim temples under its own charge * 
since ** in a moral and political sense, whether to dispose the 

* natives of this country to the practice of virtue, or to promote 

* good order by conciliating their affections, such a regara to the 
‘ matter,^ he deemed to be " incumbent” upon them His letter 
so thoroughly illustrates the notions of his day, that we quote it 
eimmt entire It^is but little known, and at one time the 
Court of Directors put this high estimate on it, that they re- 
fused to allow its publication a reason for which our refers 
will, doubtless, be doubly anxious to peruse it —3 

The pagbda marah explains itself to be for the support of religious 
eeremenies and public worship in Trtpassore, it amounted to 48 64tbs , 
lu Garanguly, to 63 64tbs , aud m Gonjereiam to 46 64ths the pnu 
cipal pagoda of Gonjereram receives a general marah throughout the 
jagbire, except m three pergunnahs, and that of Iripassore m three of 
them , all the lesser pagodas enjoy manniams where they are situated, and 
many also shotrums 

ibe management of the church funds has heretofore, been thought 
independent of tlie controul of Government , for this strange reason, that 
It receives no advantage from Uiem , but, inasmuch as it has an essential 
interest in promoting the happiness of its Bub] 6 cts and as the natives of 
1^18 countoy know none superior to the good conduct and re^lanty of 
theur religious ceremonies, ^iich are liable to neglect without the interpo* 
sibon of an efiBoient authority, such controul and interference becomes 
indispensable In a moral and political sense, whether to dispose them to 
the practice of virtue or to promote good order and subordination, by 
eonciluting tbeir affections, a regard to this matter, 1 think incumbent 
80 forcible was the effect of even a short attention which I was able to 
give to It, that at ^e late Conjeveram feast, which, from a want of it bad 
always been interrupted by feuds and competitors, the greatest harmony 
subsisted , opposite pretensions were accommodated and oompromised , and 
no part of the festival, to which crowds from all parts of India assembled^ 
suSered bie smallest obstruction Testifying so fully as the circumstanoa 
does, the good effects of indulgence to the religious prejudices of the 
natives, 1 do not hesitate giving, as my opinion, that the managers the 
tiiurch funds should be chosen from among the most respectable and sub- 
Otanbal nativeB that ate to be found, and who, I imagine, are the most ready 
to aocepl^tlie trust that several of the present altbotigh appointed by the 
Board, aifd because being men of no property, they embezzle the funds 
under their care, should be set aside, that the accounts of expenditure 
should be, at all times, open to the inspection of the circar, and that the Board 
should take into their serious considerabon the repairs that are absokttely 
requujjbe to the principal pagodas of the oounti^, pmrttcalarly^oae of 
imvereal resort at Goxgeveram In eveiy couutcy, altnough funds may be 
assigned for keeping in r^ir and prevei^ng tbe^ay of places of public 
worship, tb^ mil occasionally require end receive the eilfoctail aid iff the 
exicting GqveniBient of those new m allumon, have paxticipkted 

of Its bounty idaoe the Bn^ish hhve had a footing in India. That they 
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are m a ToinflUB oonditioti miqf, tb^fow, Ve mfnrred from lietf ee » fte 

faot cannot be more etearlj demonstrated and boir loudly r^ef le eidhld 
for, when I mention that the samred temple, where idol is depodteif a\ 
Little Con^everam, is threatened with total destruction by the roots of dt 
tree which are insmuating themselves through the walls, and oai^ot 
eradicated, but by incurring an expense ;for a necessary Gereiiiony,ef, per^ 
haps, 500 pagodas, which the funds are not able |o bear Several of ihe 
other buildings are also in an equally rutnous condition, and some utterly 
destroyed 

1 cannot take a more proper occasion than this, to represent a su^eot 
which, I should hope only required it m order to obtain the relief wmeb 
J am about to solicit The Little Conieveram pagoda formerly received, an4 
continued to receive, after the accession of the present Nabob, and even 
after the grant of the jaghire, a very considerable marah and some ehot- 
rums in many parts of his country , but since the war of 1780, these havw 
been entirely taken away from it Whether or not, this circumstance may 
be known to tbe Nabob lam not informed , but as 1 can hardly ^bink that he 
would withhold, on a pioper representation, what has immortalized preced- 
ing pnnees — that he would be the f rst to destroy the benevolent end for 
which It was instituted — and that he is not sensible of the self satisfaction 
which so laudably arises from promoting tbe general happiness of the peo- 
ple whom he governs , so I would wish to engage the good offices of the 
Board and of Government, to intercede for a restoration of the advantages 
which these pagodas anciently enjoyed The magnificence of the festtv^s, 
and processions of this celebrated pagoda, is miserably fallen off for 
want of them, and the rich ornaments which decked tbe idol but were lost 
during the war, have, on account of the poverty of the church, never been 
replaced 

The gifts of pilgrims and others, at the anniversary festivals at Tnvs 
lore and Peddapollam, have, heretofore, been collected and appropnated to 
the uses of Government they are, however, tidfiiog, together not amount 
mg to much more than 600 pagodas per annum , and it would be 
a liberal sacrifice to allow them to be added to the church funds, 
or disbursed in such a manner, for the benefits of the church, as the 
circar may direct, with whom, 1 would, nevertheless, recommend that 
the collection should remain 

1 have already said much upon the subject of repairing the pagodas 
and, perhaps, no stronger inducement could be held out for the attainment 
of the end proposed, (the re building of towns ) When completed, the 
tanks will, for many years, be monuments of Biitish dominion m Ind^a , 
and it would be a pity that the same spint of liberality should not be ex.- 
tended to other objects, uniting to accomplish the same public benefit — - 
Fnefgfi of Jndta, 1839 

We need not comment upon this lamentable letl^^ nor oii 
the principles which it advocates. The Government Jbsteqed 
to Mr Placets recommendation , and the chief pagoda^in 
wasj with some others m the same distnct, taken 
the collector's charge ^ 

Kot content, however^ with securing this high patronage^ 
Mr Place endeavoured^ by personal exertions, to rex^br 
services efficient. He laidiput the garden still attached to the 
temple , he himself presented offering iit the shnne , and to 
this day, the brahxx^ there (whp call Uiemselves cbuirdb* 
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exlubitfae olPmiigs to Utevc vt^toira The pumcw^U 
<nioe emmtAiedf tko Gbvernme&t and evea oi;^bt 
to latimst itself iSi the prosperity of Mii^a temples, the 
app&ottion of at to other cases, as their temtory extend* 
ea, WSB easy and natural ^ep by step, therefore, they pro* 
ce^ided, without misgivings, without qualms of oouscience, 
C(Hmnittnig themse^ea more and more to the support and 
Bnantenance of idolatry, compromising their consisteuoy, 
fmA bnogiDg disgrace upon their name. We shall not enu- 
merate the particulars of this oouiee , but shall merely refer 
to a few iHustrations of its working, and the extent to wlu<^ 
it was earned 

In the Presidency of Bengal, the temple of Boidyonfith or 
in^irbhdm, was the first to which the attention of 
Government was drawn. This temple is one of the largest in 
Bengal , at one time three hundred and fifty pnests were sup- 
ported m ease and plenty from its gams , in ten distncts its 
^dowment included the rent of ninety-five villages, and its tot^ 
revenues were estimated at forty thousand rupees a year When 
the English took the country, mey found that two-thirds of the 
income DeloDged to the Government, and accordingly received 
theur share, as the Mahomedan rulers had done ^fore them 
But in 1791, the pnests wishing to secure the whole for 
tii^nseives, pleaded that their temple was very poor, and 
requested the Govemmmit to give up their share to them. No 
doubt fimod was eiwloyed m the transaction, but their request 
was acceded to. Stdf the Governor-General retained a veto 
<m the appomtment of the q^ah or chief pnest this veto was, 
however, rarely exercised , and when, on one occasion, a quarrel 
arose about the appomtment of a pnest named Sorbanondo, Lord 
William Bentmw withdrew altogether from the stnfe In 1837, 
this pnest died, and two claimants appeared for the office Jan 
enquiry mto tlm matter was instituted by the collector, Mr 
Stainforth , he found that an extraordinary amount of peigpla* 
Uon and vdlamy had .been committed by the late pnest^^d 
his fiunily , tbat^ey taken offenngs worth a lakh of rupees, 

ahpiui^ted tmmty-two villages nom Ihe temple endow* 
lamits, tod sASat^^d pilgrmm, broken dhvrtQi Ike houses of 
opponents, And engaged constantly m afiTrays. After 
AOi^ttumiig these &ct8, the Governor-General adhered to the 
rieioliihoii of his predecessor , refused to exercise his power m 
iJhp i^^mtmeut of the pnest, and thus left the tmnple^and ute 
TOtaties to manage ths^ own 

Tho firrt place, at w hich ixmnection mth 

idektry was mid i^rcfitaUe, was 
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Tim $pcft £9 ooBsdcored, by ev&j Hmdu, mcmi m 1l» bigfapet 
d^ee, ftnd pilgnms visit it m immense lumbers. S^re ftiBy 
funeral cakes to the manes of their anSestprs^ and perfbna 
a variety of cermnonies calculated to secure their eopiplele 
happmees in the heaven of Yishim. It is &bled» that here aa 
immense giantj from whom the place is named, was attadked 
by Yishnu, but cotdd not be conquered* ^He consented, how* 
ever, to go down to hell^ at Yishnu’s request, provided he 
pressed him there with his foot. The god did so, and the 
mark of his foot (called the Yishnu-pad) remains upon the 
rock to this day Near this mark, the object tbeir devout 
adoration, the Hindus place their cakes and other offemgAi 
and when doing so, repeat the name of some dead fnend or 
relative, who passes, in consequence, duect to hedsren Coni* 
siderahle ^ts are sometimes presented. On one occasion, the 
Baja of ^gpore filled the small silver enclosure round the foot* 
mark with rupees, thus making a gift to the temple of about 
£30,000 There are said to be in Gayd, 1,300 famibes 
of priests, having 6,500 houses, where the pilgrims lodge. 
These pnests, Csdled Gaydtcdls, conduct the pilgrims to all 
the holy places about the town , they are said to be veiy 
oppressive, and to take from the pilgrim not only what 
he has, but to demand promissory notes for payments at future 

E enods, after his return home As they have travelling pikpnm- 
unters» who journey to the boundaries of Northern Lidm, 
and become acquainted with all the chief villages aad towns 
which it contains, they readily obtain the money, and induce 
thousands of other pilgrims to visit the shrine It is not 
known, at what period, or under what circumstances, the Go- 
vernment first laid a tax upon the Gayd pilgrims It must, 
however, have been fixed very soon after their possession of 
the^ country, for we find it in operation in 1790 Mr Hamil- 
ton) 111 his Analysis of the Bengal Begulations, speaks 
thufc — 

statement from the oolleoteSr at Gaya, dated: July, 1700, the rates of 
duty paid by pilgrims for permission to perform their ^hgious eeremoi^ss, 
m honour of deoeased ancestors, at the nvelT^halgo or adjami 
places, Wfffe sMedai vary from six annas to twelve fusses, elei^ 
ihrfepie The duty of Government is ladependentof donatums to 
ga^dwaU, or priests Ever since the city of Gaya became famous ^ils 
sanetity, it mas been the custom of its brahmins to travd #21 

eowHnAet ths Hindu rJkgion prwcnUt %n $Mrek 

^nations aie oonsi^red the property of the gayaw4l, through wlmsa 
means they are brought Jj&ese epntribulions have ever been a souroe of 
considerable wealth, apa lie tjbe property (9f those, is4o, hut ^Sssi, 
UifiMtprobMg.nwer hM vuiUd ^en a pilg^nt amva^his 

or religious ft^h*, conducts h^ or supcaintuMfeRg 
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afliwiraf AtH^vtooBaodoiuiAm, |Ndgiua-t«(.lfee4Md«s|d«i9a to bm 
toe entoto||iM«biob fltopi%aial«aasiion8 of Bo^Miiing, afii« wbab an 
ordW) spaW^ruig abow <*f <!>• and fpyinmt ap also too oara- 

BMoias, ia ani^ oat tmder tb« dPnal ««al ontf ninaitm if tito coUmot, 
MOikorffkftg t^pnf&moMe tito Mrmioataa At tin tnne of dahwmng 
bia Mctor, the du^ (to Oorwnitflnt) la paid, vluah vanM aoBordii^ to 

<fa .to w»i* r eed naturt tf Uu ntm ftrfonMd 

S%om the otttae^ tite Gkrremmeiit made a ki^e 
oiMi of this pilgiW-iax. from 1790 to 1805, the j^kmua trere 
oir an ayera^ 18,000 ammally , unmedutely after they roae to 
28/X)0 and are now said to be at least 100,000 a year ^e 
aeiaiii^ty Ae reads, under the English rule, the inboduction 
of tab Engluh police system, the regulation of the payments, 
with oUier causes, tended to produce this mcrease. The net 
receipts ofAonrse rose with it They increased from about 
£16,000 to £23,000, and eventually to £30,000 a year At 
one tune, Mr Law reduced the rates, as a tradesman lowers the 
pnce of his goods to mcrease the number of his customera As 
a consequence " he had the satisfacium o£ seeing that his efKirts 
‘ were not unsuccessful , while great and progressive increase m 

* the amount of the sayer collections, under the circumstcmee of 

* diminished rates, evinces the sound and attractive policy of the 

* measure he adopted ” The only charges upon the gross re> 
cc^ts were the small expense of collection , a commission to 
the Collector of one per cent. , to the Baja of ten per cent , 
and an imnual donation (after 1815) of £1,200 to a native hos- 
pital in Calcutta. The tax, therefore, yielded from the first 
almost pure gain, and that to a large amount 

The pilgrim-tax at Pun was first established by the Mahom- 
medan rulers of the country, whose antipathy to Jaganndth,. 
and dislike of his worship, were peculiarly strong The Mah- 
xattas, who were Hmdus in rehgion, adopted the same system, 
and for nearly fifty years, reabzed from the tax a profit, varying 
from two to five lakhs oS rupees a year, the expenses of 
the temple, taken from that income, amounted annualljoi^to 
about twenty thousand rupees In 1803, the province of Onssa 
was taken possession of by British troops, whose conquest of 
the countiy was * a very easy achievem^t.’ Aware of the 
estimiuW in’ trhhdi temple of Jagrawth^wat held, 
Itimd W^edey, thmi Giovemor-General, commanded Colobel 
OpmpbeU " to employ every possible precaution to presm^e 

* the reipeet due to the pagoda, ahd to -the rehgioas pre- 
‘ judiees of the brahmins and jnlgdhns afihrj^ the pilgnins 
‘ the most am^le protection, and to preammern with evmy made 
‘ vi conaderstioa and kindnesn” Awoua td deal tenderly with 
the lebgMKisiastitutdili^^tbaootmtty, belied " it will net be 
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* udvisable^ at present mom^, to mteitupt the whith 

* prevails for the collection of duties levied * *. 

^ At the same time, you will be careful not to oontract With th# 

^ brahmins any engagements which may limit the power ^ tlfeS 

* British Government to make sueH arrangements with re^meot 

* to the pagoda as may hereafter be deemed advisaw^ 
The troops shortly after entered Pliti , the greatest order jp^e- 
vailed, and the brahmins were perfectly satisfied. A few aa|r8 
later, Mr Melville, the Civil Commissioner of the provmi^ii 
wrote to the Governor-General, explainmg the system whtett 
had prevailed in the management of the temple dnnng the 
rule of the Mahrattas, and enquired what were the Orders of 
Government in relation to them Lord Wellesley re]|^lied in 
general terms, that if the tax had ceased, he did not Wish it to be 
renewed, if it had not ceased, it was to continue under 
the control of the civil local authority he declined, however, 
to “ form a final arrangement for the regulation of the temple,” 
until he had been “ furnished with a detailed statement” of the 
system that had formerly prevailed Before that statement 
could be furnished, the brahmins of the temple came forward 
in a body, and begged that the customary advance” might be 
given for the approaching festival , that the ' usual donation’ 
might be continued , and that the former tax might be 
renewed in order to reimburse the Government They ap- 
prehended that if these donations were denied, m addi- 
tion to the great distress it will occasion, the pagodli will be 
deserted ” The reply of the Governor-General, (May 4, 1804,) 
contained in the " Parliamentary Return” of 1845, so clearly 
states his views upon the whole question, that we quote the 
paragraph entire — 

In His Excellency s instructions to you for the establishment of the 
authority of the British Government m the province, he directed that all the 
collections levied on the pilgrims proceeding to Jagann&th should be 
abol^ed Great oppressions had been exercised by the Mabratta Govem- 
ment fn levying these collectioDs, and as it was impisacticable to inquire into 
them, or to reform them during the progress of the Bintish army in t^ 
conquest of the province , bis Excellency in Council, judged it to he prefer- 
able to order a^eneml aWhtion of these duties in the first instancy instead 
of attemplting to regmate them under the prmciples o# their originid esta- 
blishment, leaving it for future consideration whether these duties should 
be wholly or partially established under a better regulated system of eol- 
1 action From the information of the first commissioner on this subject. 
His Excellency in Oouacil is satisfied that it will be, in every point of 
advisable to establ^ modjaisate rates of duty or oollectiOD on the 
proceeding to perform delations at Jaganndth Independently nl 
the sanction anorded to this modbure by the jnraotioe of the late 
Government in Cuttack, tjd heavy ea^ente oMemaeU on the rqmr of Ht# 
pagoiia^ and on the matntefianoe of the mtUbmhmenf attaehei to ft, rentkrtt 
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tonwisiMJtixM ^omueiaf mik tk0fmbhdmour00g^ ihai/mdt 
^4mld6pnmSdd/ar4^h^^ti^MgimM Bis ExeeDsnpy also uii^er 
tbatrt will be oocaonantio the wishesof the brabmuts attaobed lo 
tbejpagoda, as well as of ^ fftmdus in ff Moral, that a rovMue MhouU ho ralMd 
hf Cmmmmt from ths pagoda Hie establishmeat of this rmctie wtH 
ba^OofUsidmdi both by the brahtnins and the peisom desirons of perfonning 
Iik^plgn 1 nage, to afEbrd &em a permanent seeunty that the expTenses of 
tb^^agoda will be regnlarly decayed by OoTemment, and that its attention 
always be directed to the protection of the pilgnms resortug to it» 
(df^ough that protection would be afforded by tbe OoTemment under any 
lamimstanees There can be no ob|ection to tbeBnttsbGoTemiDent s availmg 
Itself of ^ibeaer opinions for tbe purpose of rehering itself from a beary 
ammalexpensB, and of providing funds to answer tbe contingent charges if 
tile feli^ous institutions of tbe Hindu faith maintained by the Bntish Go- 
Temment His Excellency lu Council therefore desires you will proceed 
without delay to establish duties, to be levied from the pilgrims proceeding 
to Jagannatb, taking advice of the principal officiating brahmins attached 
to the pagoda, as to the rates which may he collected from the several des 
nriptionsof pilgrims without subjecting them to distress or inconvenience 
Previonsly, boweveri to the collection or arrangement of any duty on pil 
grims proceeding to Jaganndih you will report tbe rates of duty, and tbe 
rules under which you may propose to levy them, for the consideration of 
the Governor General in Council, under whose farther instructions you will 
be empowered to regulate this important question * 


Hius was established the celebrated FiIiGRIH^Tax 9 and 
thus was begun a system, which has done more to make the 
ISast India Company unpopular among religious men in Eu- 
rope, than any other procee^gs of their Government It has 

E ven them a 8iur{du8 of about £200,000 , but this large sum 
iS been far outweighed by the vexation and trouble to which 
it gave nse , by the obloquy which fell upon their name, and 
by the insult ihe^ have offered by their patronage of idolatry to 
the God of Providence, who bad placed them m their throne of 
powm^ It has been urged by some, that Lord Wellesley 
^edged himself to endow we temple for ever, without speoi- 
tying as a condition that the expenditure of Government 
snoidd repaid by a tax. This question has, however, been 
finally set at rest. In the ** Beturn” for 1845 , it appears, that 
exciting two ipidividuals, all the highest officers of the Bengal 
Government, mdudmg the Supreme Council and the Board 
of decided Sfiet an ample discussion of both aides 

of thb case, that bo unconditional ple^e was given , that 
the mumal donation and the pilgnm-tax were parts of the 
same syatm, being mutually dependent upon one another , 
taid diat when tbe Government gave up the one, it could, at the 
same time, give up the other The letiter oLLord Wellesky 
above oaotod, takem in conneclte^ with* the petition cff 
tanpfo biahmins, can^we think, admit of no other consteucs^n* 
A system of H^ul^oilS Was soon after framed, and became 
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tab&hed^ and barriers built up, A supenaieadeiit of tli6 ^903^ 
pie waa appointed^ fmd various managers, called purchase were 
associated with him^ his duties ^e priests of the temj^ 
were registered All the vanoua officers and servants of ^ 
idol were dulj organized, lists of them were made oulf 
and their salanes settled It may be int^estu^ to kiiSiw 
what duty these officers were required to perfoitn, w&mong thep 
were the khdt mecapa who makes Jagann&th’s bed, the 
dkhdnd mecap, who bghts his lamm , and the taM pUre^^ 
who guard him while he sleeps There were the pM^lah, 
who wakes him, the cludngra mecap, who keeps his clothes, 
the mukh prahJiyalok, who washes his face and presents his 
tooth-pick , the pandas^ who give him food and prepare fais 
betel-nut, and the khantiyd^ who tells him the tune of day 
There were the daitya to pamt his eyes , the nagadkya to waw 
his clothes , the chattarua to carry his umbrella, and the tarasi 
to carry his fan There were the priests to worship him, wav- 
ing his lamps and holding his lookmg-glass , the ^or degraded 
dancmg girls , the cooks that prepare holy food,” and mu- 
sicians that play for his dehght All were appointed, maintained, 
and paid under the direct authonty of the East India Company 
apparently without one qualm of conscience, or one thought of 
what the Government was really doing ^ The pilgnms, by the 
same regulations, were divided into classes, and the fees and 
privileges of each class defined. Even the low castes, who are 
not permitted to enter the temple, but can only visit the holy 
places in the neighbourhood, were also duly pointed out by 
Government authority Certificates and passes were all pro- 
vided, in the most busmess-hke manner, and exceptions to the 
tax distiactly defined Here is a copy of the pilgrim’s pass — 

A B , xnMbitani of in the dietnct of , w entitled to perform 

the cuetomary ceremontes under charge of during dayOt that 

M tdeny from the day of the month of — — until the — day 

of the month of — — and for that period you will afford to the hcHder 
hereof free access to the temple of Jagannath th^eaopxraiwnof the 

period granted, you will return the license into the office of the collector of 
two ^ 

It was soon found that the pandas, or priests, 'who offioallj 
eondueted the pilgrims about Fdn, required a speeial fee for 
themselves, apart from the usual tax and with the consent 
of the Govemor-Gleneral, a scale of fees was fixed and publa^- 
ed for general information This plan having been abused^ 
the Government resblved ''that the pilgruns would ps^ ^ 
pandas’ fise to the oolleotm*, and uit the total aamettM 
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niidMjL & Bsah ptowrb^^ ii$ they ^ere S^oxa 

the mmh&t g£ pJ^i^s which each faa^ ip 

imdeitahe the pilgrimage. This was a direct premium upon 
the piigpdsffiBge, and it soon iacreased the number both of 
ag€mt8 victims. Colonel Phipps says of it ^ One oi 

* the pnncij^ n^ves related, that a purfaari, m 1821, detached 

* a kumdhrm agents to entice pdgnms, and had the ensuing year 

* received the premium for four thousand pdgnms. He was at 

* ihattime busily emifiojeAminstruchngahundredaddttwnalagents 

* m all the mystenes of this singular trade, with the intmition 

* of sending them into the Upper-provmces of Bengal ” The 
custom of the pandas was to go and stay a wiule m a 
place, and provide themselve with lists of all the rich men and 
of their incomes , that on a visit to Fdri, they might be made 
to pay properly It is said that they possess registers of nch 
men alT over &dia, prepared m this way 

As at Gkyfi, from the time when the Pdn pilgnm-tax 
fell under the chaise of the Govemment, the number of 
pilgrims began steadily to increase It varied much in differ- 
ent years, according as the time of the great festivals fell 
more or less into unfavourable seasons of the year , but the 
average can be seen to have steadily enlarged The opening 
of the new road in 1813, and the additional security given to 
travelleiB under the Enghsh Government, greatly contributed 
to it. In some years it was 70,000 m others 1,30,000 In 
1825, an extraordinary year, the number is said to have been 
2^5,000 at the car festival alone , and the nett receipts of the 
tax were £27,000 At present the number of pilgrims vanes 
between 80,000 and 2,50,000 The Government revenue from 
this tax was never very great, the expenses being comparatively 
laige. The total gamfrom 1812 to 1828 seems to have h&asi nearly 
£100,000 , or about £6,000 a year We need not detail the 
items of expense, on which part of the proceeds of the tax 
was consumed the total cost seems to have been about Bs. 
50,000 annually, in addition to the red, yellow, green, and 
purples ]^(^-clotb8 sent from the Company’s ware-houses id 
Calcutta. We will only add, that the Collector^s^ care was 
extended to the brute creation,as well as to the Hindu pnests , 
and that on one occacaoii the following huxmliatmg letter was for*^ 
warded by him to the Supreme Government — .i. 

I havoii^e honor to acquaint yoti, that Ratft Buksh and Ram Hutgur, 
piljg^ima, presented a aetrnoeabloelophant to Jagannatb, and hnMr^ 
rupees for its ^penses, which last about nx months sitabltshment 
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A third pitenm-tax mis estaUb^ied by &e Ooremmeiit 'at 
AU€diabad. This place> called by the ECuidus l^ydg, ie 
deemed peculiarly holyj being situated at the juncnSm of the 
Ganges and Jumna nvers Here the Hindus assemble la 
great numbers to bathe, under the guidance of the brahmins 
of the place, called ^ydgwfils, who instruct them^in the 
requisite ceremonies They also have their heads and '^bodies 
shaved, believing, that for every hair which falls into the stream, 
they are promised a milhon years^ residence in heaven. At one 
time four hundred barbers were supported by this shaving* 
system About the year 1810, the Government began to levy 
a tax on the crowds of pilgrims that gathered at this place 
The tax was one rupee for a man on foot , two rupees for a 
pilgrim in a carnage, and twenty rupees for one with an 
elephant. All other fees were prombited The barbers were 
registered, and bound, under a penalty of fifty rupees, or three 
monthi impr%s<mment^ not to shave any one, who was without the 
collectoi^s pass. Gates and barriers were erected at vanous 
parts of the town and even a military force stood prepared, on the 
collector’s application, to prevent pilgnms entering the place 
without paying the fee Unbke the willing brahmins of Pfiri, 
the prayigwdls of Allahabad were very much dissatisfied with the 
tax , and in vanous ways endeavoured to thwart the plans and 
purposes of the Government Their opposition, however, was 
futile the tax remained till 1840 The nett receipts for sixteen 
years, from 1812 to 1827, amounted to £160,000, or about 
£10,000 a year 

It is a singular &ct, characteristic of the Government con- 
nection with idolatry in the Bengal Presidency, that the above 
pilgnm-taxes were almost the only religious sources firom which 
the Government obtamed a money profit. It will be useful, 
therefore, to settle the question of profit at once. The excep- 
tions are the Pagoda of TTipetty^ and a small pilgrun-tax at 
DharwoTy of which we shall speak when we refer the 
presidencies' of Madras and Bombay The exact sums received 
year by year, cannot be stated exactly m every case, as 
even the ^'Parlmmentary Betums” have ikiled to draw the 
secret from the archives of the India House but the reempts 
of sevord years have been published, and from them the 
average of unknown years can be calculated After careM 
examination of Cerent accotlnts, which, on the whole, 
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4 ^Dharwarand Fvna 

Filgnm tax and offerings for 30 jears, at ^£990 


487,600 

99,700 


Total £ 2 027,767 


la other parts of the Bengal presidency^ the Goyemment 
has troubled itself very httle with the direct patronage of 
Bjmdu temples. One or two facts, however, may be noticed 
here 5 e 8 peciwy as theydo not appear in any of the Parliamen- 
tary Betums." About thetime when the Pdn pilgrim-tax was 
taai estabhished, the temple of Sitarfim, at Cuttack, was also 
taken under Government patronage, -and received an annual 
donation. In 1837, the Government hesitated to pay the sum 
aiyr longer, and enquired mto the ground upon which it was 
clmmed. llie Collector acknowledge that there vfas no record 
of itow or why it was first granted, out recommeeed that, ms its 
discontmnance woi^ aj^pear like a breach o£ fiuth, it shoidd 
gtffl be paid. A bmhsnlii told the Bev W Bamptc^ m 46^, 
diat thm were eighty jsiests, indbi^mg himself, m the ^ 
Cattack:, who deceived five tupm a montk Ae 

Goverakieii^ v 
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Another iiifitanG®^ bnt perfecdy hk ite 

Was famished at ESdjeU^ near the mouth of the Ganges, <m6 dT 
the great dep6t3 of the Company’s salt manufaeture; A 
missionary traveUing through the district, in 1843, came to a 
market, where there were eight or nine salt gok^ or stores 
houses, with a Hindu temple The puj4n or priest Was veiy 
ciYil, and shewed him in one of the golahs an image ofliakshim> 
the Hindu goddess of fortune, which he was about to worship, m 
order to secure the Company’s trade m salt against loss* He 
said, that both his orders and his pay came from the Agent, wa0. 
that the custom of offering worship in the empty store-rooms 
had existed for years. Enquiry having been made by the 
authonties, it was found that among the regular payments 
of the salt agency, were included monthly payments to a 
number of brahmins, whose names were duly registered , 
and that among the advances for the manufacture^of salt, were 
advances to those brahmins for Hindu worship It was 
found also, that at the opium agency in Behar^ the^ame custom 
had prevailed , that among the advances to the oultivators at 
the begmning of the opium season, payments to brahmins were 
regularly included, and that when the first opium boats of 
each season were despatched to Calcutta, a special donation 
was made to brahmins to secure their safe amval These 
items had been paid for many years as mere matters of coursa 
It gives us ^eat pleasure to add, that very recently they 
have been entirely put a stop to 

So far the cases described refer to the support of idolatrous 
shrines, by regular payments for their current expenditura 
A few cases of a different nature have occurred It nas some 
times been a custom for the Govemor^General, and other high 
officers of State, when arriving in the neighbourhood of 
celebrated shnnes, to visit thenii and offer them presents. Thus 
Lord Auckland, in 1839, visited Brmddban, and other places m 
that sacred neighbourhood, so well known as the scenes where 
the chief events in the history of the idol Krishna are laid. 
At Brmdfiban he is said to have given Rs. 200 to one idcd, 
and Rs 700 to others at Muttra to have ^ven Rs. 1,S0Q , 
at Radhakund, Rs. 500 , at Govordhon, Rs. 500 O&er 
Governor-Generals, and their highest officers, have followed 
this example when visiting Amntsir, JwAlamukh]^ jmd 
siihilar places. It has been said in defence of sdch doiaattmaai, 
that they are only a fee to the temple officer^, who 
ingly ponduct the authonties over the shme: 
on the same footing as the world-renowned fees at Wesikimi^ 
ter Abbey and St raul’s We^admit that they may be m&de 

a 
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But the qt»s<aQQ to be exsopl^ la^ what do aatiTOf 

them ? We mT»t look at the gifia from tAeO* point d 
loewj 4lpd not from our own In the ease of LcKrd AndSandj 
thw was made very deur The Chandnka newspaper boosted 
dP visits deaanbed His Lordship as accompanied W a 
Uocge Izam of officers^ and elephants and fiMps , as standing 
at a ^per distance to inspect the idol thid^ a telescope, ana 
as having given “dtoosands of rupees ^r the service of the 
” The editor also praised His Lordship for his holiness , 
hinted that he had gone to the temples because of the wax 
m China , and dedated that such a ruler must conquer evexy 
thing. Snrelj no Crovemor-Geneial can wish for such 
an mterpretation of what he considers to be an act of Englisfa 
oonrtesj. 

Anedier illustration of an indirect mamtenance of the Hin- 
du and h&hommedan religions is furnished by the Oriental 
Ccikges established by the GovemmenL The Madrissa Col- 
* in Calcutta was established by Wnxtea Hastings He 

hid in view the preservation of Mahommedan literature m the 
Fersian and Arabic languages , the instruction of young men 
who were willing to study that literature , and especiajj^ die 
production of a body of men who shodd be qualified ex- 
poonders of the Mdiommedan law& As the administration of 
justice was, m his time, in the hands almost entirely of Mnsai- 
man officers , and as the Company’s Criminal Begulations bad 
not yet superseded the ancient modes of admimstering justice 
and the prmciples of Mahommedan law, one o^ect of the 
establishmeDt of the College was truly practical The Benares 
Sansknt College was the mst that was established for the pro- 
motion of Hindu learning, and was mtended to conoiwte 
the Hindus, by pnmdmg means for prosecuting the study 
of thm anment sbastras. In 1811, the members of the 
Snprmne Council recorded it as their opinion “That there 

* could be little doubt that the prevalence of the crimes of 
< pe:^ary and forgery were m a great measure ascnbatde, 

* both ui Hindus and Musalinans, to the want of ^ue instme- 

* tMHi m the moral mdj^ireligious tenets of tl^ir respective 

* ffiiths ^ey thuliraef^^ved to support two itUw c^^es, 
at ^j^hedt and HamM^Tbese colleges were confined exdhi- 
aive^ tot ihe pr(nnoti& of Onental gtodies for many' years: 
ihstr vnto sa the piaefacal unproyem^t of the mmds anw lan- 
guage of ^ aatirua at huge qiminishing mth their age. Ei^ 
fish studiea were, for a time, introduced into the Chdentta San- 
eknt C^^, but wore agah* expelled, to the great oS aU 
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the pandits and shpendiaxy fitndents. Tbe medica]! dbsaea 0£ 
that eoUege imd the Madrisaa gave pkee to^e MedhsAl ClSol- 
lege. IjM WUhain BeMindc nesct abolidhed the stipend 
students but Ms successor^ feanng the utter destouBtum^ <ii 
both institutions^ partiallv revived the stipend sy st^ by Ibundi^ 
numerous schdbtrships to be held by deserving students^ Tke 
measures of Lord W Bentmck produced great excitement among 
the Calcutta M^^lmans, and they presented a petitum^^ 
vernment, signedToy 8^312 persons^ pzaymg that their^Wlege 
might not be destroyed , but that the Governments to preserve 
its own fame 5 and to ensure its oum stc^iktyy would mamlam^tt 
stilL As philological institutions, tending to preserve a know- 
ledge of the ancient languages of India, and thehterature exist-* 
mg in these languages, none can object to Ibeir preservation As 
to their utibty in improving the Yemaculars, in raising up a bet- 
ter class of teachers for village schools, or books for the use of 
such schools, many who know their past history will doubt. 
But as far as they become meai^s of teaching the errors and 
follies of the Kor^n, the Vedas and the Purins , as far as they 
tend, by the conveyance of their musty learmng, to perveH 
men's reason and moral powers, and to turn them into living 
mummies, they can only be viewed as positively perpetuating 
an ho^ry to society So much for the lower Provinces of the 
Presidency of Fort William 

In the North Western Province, or Presidency of A&ba, the' 
Government was singularly free from interference with native 
rebgious institutions In a few cases, however, such interference 
was mmre or less exercised down to the year 1845 

In the city of Ilebli, a few mosques were placed under the 
collector's charge, and his attention was occupied with much 
detail in the management of servants and arrangements for 
lights He also had to gather the revenue of certain shops, 
and superintend its expenditure In Chunar, the Government 
had a share in appomtmg the head mtillah of a mosque ; and 
at Mirzapore bore the ^^troublesome responsibility” of guarantee- 
ing the payment of some pensions connected with the Thug tem^ 
pie of Bmd&chal Near Agra, the collector retained, uncUrhie 
charge, the beautiful tomb of Sheikh Suleim Chistl/thG fiaend 
of the Emperor Akbar He interfere, M)wever, in no way with 
the religious ceremomes earned on^ere , the engmeer oSbers 
attending solely to the repairs of th^shme, one of the 
speoimens of architecture in Upper Ind^ In 
rawuls of the templ^ of Badrm&th, Eedmo&th asidOopesawta 
received a kmdof in^tment to theu* office, oa ptdbitmM 
Ihe temple of Snuigva, with its numerous da^i^ag 
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and ^ Badns^, intii maiye idol dxesaed in gold 
dotb, n^i^iriod gi£ts of moa^* a&diat a Jeir dinne»«jiraHdl 
sum iimaaey ma oolkuted, ^riuch was d6v<otedto adiipenuaiy 
forl^po(»r Froma letter dfH M. Elliots Bsq^, to 

theJ^iWkrBoard of Bevaine m 1841, itappeanil^tl>est 9 «f 
m6tug paid by the Ooverament to institatmna lonseoted W9& 
llte Hindu and Mabommedao rdigums, amounted to £llii§C7 
aanuaOv Of this, £10,321 were given ^ eaattmiaium ^ 
^rWU Bestowed by farmer Qoeerrsmeids, ^EMnbooney was ttiua 
dutnbuted;— > » 


Payments in the North West Praomees, 
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In the Presidency of Bombay, the connection was much 
mots ccanplete than in that of Fort William, and was car- 
ned mu^ nuwe into details. Various documents, published 
in Bombay, amply illustrate the degrading part, which the Go- 
vmaunent tlmt place had, by degrees, assumed m relation to 
the Hindu and other rehgions of their native subjects, and are 
fully confirmed by the statmnents made in a “ resolution” of the 
Ghivemor in Council in 1841, which is contained m the “ Parlia- 
mentary Betnni” for 1845 The chief pomts m this connection 
are thus desonbed m a memonal addressed to the Govmnor, 
Sir Robert Gbant, by numerous Christian gentlemen of Bom- 
bay, at the commencement, we believe, of 1837 . — 

oouHtenance and support extended to idolatry, and the violation 
of pnnciples of toleration to which we refer, consist principally lu the 
foUoviiig peorboalais — 

L — In the employment of brahnuns, and others, for thp purpose of 
malcitig hcudhen invocations for ram and fair weathei 

-^In the maenption of Sbree on public documents, and the dedioa 
tioil of tiie Ooveromeikt reoorde to Qoneih and other false gods 

3 — ^In t^e entertaanment In the courts of justice or queatiena of a 
pu^y i^latroue m^e, when no civil right depends on them 

4 —I# the d^radati^u of certain castes, by eadudmg them froi^far- 
tioular Offices ananenefits connected miOi 

5 ^In the senrants of Gcvamment, civil andmimaiy, attenduig tn ihmr 
offictid capacity, ntBmdu and Mabopmedan featiTah^ with n view topartiou 
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fttte in ^eir ntes and aerenKweSi oria troops and of 

r^u&ontid bandtEin tiie proeassions of HaatlieB and Habomiaedan ftshtida,, 
Of in iimt attandance m any oi^er oi^acity tiian tibat of a pohmi, ^4li0 
presertraUon of the peace 

d -^n l^e dfing of salutes by the troops or by the vessels of the Indian 
Nav in lUtxmaUop and honour of Heathen festivalSi MahomiBedan idols, 
&o 

Wvi therefoiO most respectfully solicit that in^mry may be madot by 
your Excellency m t^oncil, into the topics to which we have advwsrlied , 
and we would fhrthe^Sjlggest that the t^lowing particulars ought Also to 
be included in the inquiry, as it may oftra be found that where justice or 
cbanty was intended an unnecessary and criminal shpport of native super 
stition has been, or is liable to be, afforded 

1 —-The support given to Hindu temples, mosques and tombs, either 
by granting endowments pensions, and immunities, or, by the collection 
and distribution, by the officers of Qovernment, ef the revenues already 
appropriated to them 

2 — The granting allowances and gifts to brahmins, and other persons, 
because of tb^ connection with the Heathen and Mabommedan priest- 
hood 

3 — The present mode of administering oaths in the native courts of 
justice , and whether it be such as is proper for a Ghnstian Government 
to allow and sanction 

4.^Xhe endowment and support of colleges and schools for inculcating 
Heathen and M ahommedan ceremonies, and practices 

The following extract from an able paper on the subject^ 

E ubbsbed in 1840, m the Oriental Christian Spectator at ^m- 
ay, describes the reasons for which sums of money paid by 
the Government to the support of temples, and other religious 
estabhshments, have been given, and the objects on which they 
have been spent , — 

A great part of this sum is composed of grants^ which our predecessors 
viewed as entirely ducretionalt and which varied with their own oapnce , of 
teuees for the support of the devasth&ns m the Dehhan^ which are raised 
under the denomination of gram khareh or village expenses, by our own 
authority, and which the natives themselves would thanhfuUy see us remit 
and of endowments for obsolete purposes and for temples which have no 
proprietors * Our Grovernment, m i^t, has sometimes already taken this 
view of the case, by curtailing the amount granted to temples, as to that of 
Farvati at Puna and Pashan m its neighbourhood , and by the same 
meat tbatas it hasdone this it may go farther In many instances we eolleet 
the revenue of temples , while their proprietors should be left to do the need 
ful for themselves The contnbutions directly made to the shrmes m the 
collectorates of Qvjarat are extensive In the case of Dahor^ we not only 
collect the endowed income of the temple of Banehod, but fiotually 
employ a native to see to its regular disbursement, m the feeding, dothng, 
scruhhingt tUuminating, perfuming and amueing the idol ' The contract of 
the Phurisa OMt ferry over the Narmada at Baroch, oontains the fonowiog 
clause , ** Judicial and Eevenue OommisaionerB, and their servants, pemss, 
and artlfliSss passing and re passing under their cbaige, are ^emptod {firom 
the usual rates], as are mmieants, fakirs, gosains, bvabmins, and l&ats 
^18 order conveys the unhappy minister of superstition gratu^mdiy 
across the nveri while it leaves the preacher of the Gospel, bent on an orrand 
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of mercy Umoni^ont fte tteiaEttt^ to {My ibe wtaUuhed bire. At Nvmal, 
near Baaaaa, tethe Koffblm Coneaa, our • zeal wlnidi 

dew ittt short tln^ Bao, 4he ammallj’ expends tiie 




the jAttrae The Oompimj pkjs for the ^ Bounding of comet, ^uto^^arp, 
eeckbut, psaltery, dalonnety and all kinds of music^ ' at sofoe other fEmnas 
celebil^c^ tbrou^oui thiecolleotorate ^ 

in the Southern GoUU^, tlie connection of the GoTemment mih idolM^ 
)s BO intunate and extensiyCfthat vebaire neitberspiMie^ortimeat present to 
dsBcnbe or cboractensse ;it. We ooij^Qe our notKCB lo the Anjantrell and 
Sayemdrag lalukas In the former ^uka there Is a temple named Shn 
Bhagara H&ma, and m&e latter, anotbernamed Shn Haresfaayar, mconneo 
turn with which seTeral clerks are employed by Government They colleottbe 
TBVennes denved from the taams held by the temples and from the offenngs 
which are presented They regulate all disbursements, such as the payment 
of the servants of the idol, and the expenses incurred on feast-days, andUmt 
under the control of the Mamlatdar, or Company s district native collector, 
and a committee of trustees appointed by the European collector They 
mako regular penodzoal returns relative to their proceedings to the oolleotora 
offioe and their accounts find the same place in the gener^ dufter, or reeord, 
m those connected with the regular business of Government The Mam 
latdar, or his substitute, makes a regular visitation of the tuples, as the 
'* master of ceremonies " The clerks appointed by Government have charge 
of the idol s property, and hire dancing girls, and engage rsaders of the 
Pnrknas, when they are in requisition ^ ^ The temples, of which we now 
write, are, from time to time, repaired by order of the European ooh 
lector j and there are instances on record of the orders having been issued 
feat ibo Eur^man assistant collector to proceed to the temples to see that 
Uie rBpatniiii^4Szeouted ^ It is a well known fact, and one observed both 
by Natives mid Europeans, that the present prospenty of the idols' ctitates 
the ASSit conservation of the shrines, the regulanty of the attendance upon 
them Md the zealous performance of the heathen rites, are principally to 
be atmbuted to the services of the Government ' 

At Surat there is annually celebrated a great festival called 
ibe € 0 coanut festival For many years the Government took 
a conspicuous rart in this festival, while some endeavoured to 
show uiat all tae ceremomes were harmless, and merely in ho- 
nour ©f the season of the year The Rev W Fy vie thus des- 
cribes the manner m which they were conducted in 1837 — 

Iha fnatival was mtroduoed m the usual manner by a salute of guns 
finm the castle, which was returned by a salute from the Honorable Conr- 
paity’s vessel in the nver The flags were boisted about the same time, and 
contmued flying till sunset The ceremonies in the court-houBe were the 
same as last year Some Hindus said the prayers la Sanski^ for the occa 
Sion Then the Nawab threw the coooanut into the River Ti^ti A plenti 
fill supply of cQCoanutB, ornamented with yellow and water coloured leaf, 
tn UrAro beskt^ hwl been provided for the oocasiou, which were sow 
handed maud among the company After the identical coeoaauhhad been 
throim, the castle guns and ^ose on board the Honorable Cqiupany a 
ahtp m nvmr bc^an fliing The prayers used in praseuting edboanuts 
are in sabatance **0 Tap|U GoodM, daughter ^ the eun, wife of 
the sea, paidoa alt <m Btna As fby waves follow each other, bo 
let happineas f<fllow ns Send us a flood of money, and preserve us in the 
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possession of wanlth and ohildren * It spears vm evident to iktA 
while the ceremony is performed in a Government office « while oemmnta 
are provided ^nd omainented for the occasion, and guns fired by at^bontj^ 
the natives w^H justly consider Goyenimeiit as taking part in l^e Xc^i 

Tiie city of JKna was the capital of the Mafaratta empire , it 
was only natural^ therefore, that the Feishvfe, who was a ilntda, 
should patronize cdi^temples, erect new ones, grant endowmerd^s 
of money and land for their support, and in other ways, co'ntribute 
by his example and influence to the stability of the Hjndu rdS-* 
giom It could only be expected that the city and distnct 
should be filled with temples, and the brahmins be found m the 
enjoyment of large incomes. When the British Goyemmept 
conquered the country, this circumstance attracted their atten-* 
tion , and with a view to conciliate the rebgious classes, ihey 
promised not only protection to their rights and property, but a 
continuance of their endowments and gifts. These donatums 
were made^pvithout change till a recent period The fbUow- 
ing report wdl show how numerous they were, and how great 
was interference exercised with the temples in this colL^ 
tprate in former days. The substance of the report is prmted 
m the “ Betum” for 1845 

I beg leave to state, that Government exercises an entire control in the 
management of tbe temple of Parbutti near Fma^ and other subordinate 
temples, the allowances for which are included in the sum of Us 18,617, 
annually allowed by Government The whole management of the conoems 
of the temple are under a Government Carcoon, acting under tbe pnncipal 
collector 8 orders who renders to Government monthly accounts of the 
expenditure The only village in this Zillah, the revenues of which are 
collected by Government, and paid from the treasury for tibe purposes of 
tbe temple or musjid, is Mouza Kowh 
TWe are several temples and idols, and other religious ceremonies in 
this Zillah in which the Government m some way, interfere as follows In 
the Anusthan * of Bibma Bunker Mahadeo, at Mouza BowargvrOf Pur- 
gunna Ehatr, the sum granted as Anusthan is Rs 865^ which is expended 
nuder the control of Moro Dixit Muahorr, who held the office of manager 
during^ the Feishwas time, and it was continued to him by tbe Bnti^jGo- 
vemment There is, besides, an allowance of Re 101 on aocount^of 
Kavid, t to fbe same temple, which is paid monthly by the Mamlutdar of 
tbe diatnct to the ‘ Pujaris or officiating priests, who expend it aeeord 
mg to oustbm The idol of Shri Wittoba at the Mouza Alundi, 
Furgunnah Kkavr^ was annually covered with clothes of the value of 
Bs 111 by the Mamlutdar, till prohibited by Government ordmr The 
Chau Gurrah* I at tbe temple or Eundoba, at Mouza S^froha at 

e Pexfomianoe of certain ceremomes m propifiafion of a god« 
t OSemng of soa^lluiig valuable to the idol. 

} An aaseihblage of four fitfie ketfie-dmms beaten by taro men^ two lu' eadi 
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i8as^, iHt Jloredhtnif^ «t Mar^mih W pt&i 4iMt^ 

neinacm'bff im &OTeit»ate»it li; 

Id Ch*a <n»iii^*' «£ of 

GotepoAi %j| 23^» and at ih» temple of Fcmgbi a| JTdr*^ 
doon^, 4re also paid by BmemBMiat ns, 1,6^ In tbd Hava^^ 
$nptf the temple of Mabadeo. in lbs Mouga Paghan, floeives an anaiwl 
^lo\nsaee ol ns 4,456 8 The Anustbaa* is under tho of 

19%deabwar Sh&stil Tmdcar, an4 has been some time m bid^ torily, 
baVfng l^n to Ball Shas^tbb uncle of tbdpiieaest managar, apd 
eoatinued to Yedeshwur Shastii Iff tbd British GoTemmeiiU He renders 
accottUlB to the Government, and is subject to the control of the Govem 
ment ofiBoers. Tbe sum of Es 1,056 is granted on account of Stvara$ri, 
and IS expended under tbe management of Sewram Bfaut Ohitrow 

In the same taluka, tbe Deo of Ghmeh^, Ofaumidhur Deo, when ho 
stops at Puna on his way to tbe temple at Eoregoan, is present^ by the 
Dufteerdar in the collector s office, with a pair of shawls, and rupees equi 
valent to>-five Gold Mohurs annually, amounting in the aggregate to Hs 
106 8 In tbe time of the Peishwa bis Highness himself presented shawls 
and mohurs to the Deo, according to his pleasure , but on the accession of 
the Bntish Government, the amount of donation was fixed at the slim, 
above recorded 

lp,t\ie Bar^ distnct, tbe temple of Bugwunt (VishnuJ^eceives the 
sum of Rs 1,064, tchteh ts expended under the management of^he Govem 
mmt ojgUxrs 

In the City of Puna^ tbe Chau Gburra of Shn Ramcbundra m 
the Tulsi Bbag receives monthly Rs 69 10 annas, and annually Bs 8CfO 
from the Government treasury , and there is an allowance on account 
of Ramnowml of Bs 464 per annum, part of which is expended in 
elothiog the idol, and part in putting ready money before the ndol, by fhe 
Goverament officers , or if the idol require no clothes, the moneyitB spent 
in mi^S^ omaments, or any thing else which may be necessary 1 ! 

la Urn Otigba Puna^ tbe sum mlowed for Ouobaos, at the temple of 
Gnhyutti, is Bs. 380 8, which is spent under the control of Sewramhhlit 
Oiiitoow, who had the ^pointment in tbe Peishwa's time, and to whom it 
was contmaed by the Bntish Government 

One special endowment^ called dakshina, was bestowed b/ the 
IViabw'Aonlairaedbrahiiuns.Itamoimtedannuallyto 35^000. 
Hie Bntidi Gtovemment^ m imitation of his' supCrstiljouB 
boinfity^ continued the donation. In 1836^ tbe plan for distribute 
It was modified, and a resolution expressed by Ckiyemment 
toioOnthpe it only to the present incumbents. In relationito this 
e/aM$na^ md another form of Oovernment connectioii with 
bi!altfnini«n» the mamtenanoe of a Sansknt College^ the Sjpeeia* 
Iprsays,-^ "" , 

IntlleFiibianoileetorate, our connexion with idolatiy umioro mtlmato 
thanhiaiif^ othe^t distriet of the country The PCna Sanalo^ 
though pTsatly improved of late, and restneted to tbe teaoblqg m me 
ancient lam^ature of Ihe Hindus, is still an organ for upholding tbd supe 
Turnty of the Brahmins, tyk no youths of any o^er class are permitted to 
enter within its w4ls ^ and to make it eitensively the mstrument of good, 
to prevent it ftm bfuig the means of p^agsting the errors and iffisurdi 
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tm witli wbieh Ilia Hmda litetaima, in lift basi: a^a|a» 3^ liboald 

bo umted vi^ &a CtomDiimt aebfK^ 

ocnmaxian, u mii^t oottidb«^V>^ &m 

MftFfttbo bmgoaga. wbidbi la o2ofi% ooB^ectMl wiih ttia Sanabte^-l^lbM 
enable fke atcbleilla ef £sglu(h effemal^ to oomti&nuttite im ime% ef 
iti^lai^ wbiob they acquire, to tbeir bemghtedooa&^meik «o«iti|t 
4(ibhim, ^hn ofodlbation about Ba 25^00 to brabmiiui, we MtCTe, le 
now 80 regalii|ed AS to encourage the study of the branefaeB taugl^ ux ibe 
Col^gfe , but t» long as it is ^ tHlI^pnestly ekaa^ at mabt 

be iponaidwed objeotkniiible The Goyeiitnent shore lu the Dhabi oelloo* 
tie^ atji/yttr^ has been properly abandoned , but tbe Govertm^iti^if^ 0 
that tt^anioui shrine (of >which an account is given in another port Ol^ifela 
number) haw been tn no degree dtmtnuhed The Government oonnetioh 
with other temples is such as no Christian can contemplate witboht tbe 
deepest sorrow Under tbe head of gram hharch^ or Tillage expenses, it 
makes an annnud remission from the revenue for the support of some thm- 
sands ' Of many others it retains the management 

We might add other items^ illustrative of our subject, from 
ibe ParUamentary Beturns,” but these will suffice to aho Wj 
how little scruple the Government of India, at the oomv^noe* 
meat of the present century, allied itself with idolatry At 
two places, Belgaum and Dharwar^ it received a sn^dl revmitt& 
Thid; at Belgaum was derived from pilgnms visitmg the annual 
&ir at the temple of Yellama, where some of the most abofiunable 
sceies witnessed m the whole of India, were accustomed to 
taSte place That at Dharwar was denved, we belieye, frmn a 
tsok on the cocoa*>nuts presented to the temple 
We wdl conclude our notice of the Bombay Presidency with 
the following table, taken from the ^^Beturns” for 1849 Wehave 
omitted one column, specifying the allowances in gram, withottl, 
holvever, altering tbe genend total From this return, it 

r s, that the sum total alienated in Bombay from the reveuue, 
the Hmdu and Mussalman regions, amounted to near 
£70,000 that grants were made to them in almost Ovory 
district of the presidency , and that, in almost all thodutl^te> 
the sum thus alienated, was equal to the grant to Pdn, to wbeh 
so much objection was made , while, in several cases, they ex* 
ceeded four orfive tunes its amount Jagann&th now rep^es 
BK^,000 , but the Hindu temples and brahmins of ^ 
eoQln^^te, received Bs. 1,08,000, or nearly £11,000 It 
appears, that ef the whole amount, the Hindu 
cmed Be. 2,83,000 m money, and Bs. 3,14,000 as^ revwto 
^ bind * ortkeaily Be. 3,00,000 wWe the Mahmp^me^btte re- 
ceived Re. 83,000 from hoiAi sources , the Fames, Ite. 1,013^ 
and tiie Jeivs m rupees f ^ 
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Govemmmii JJhuHmees to NjlTJITE BELimous IkstIituxionS m 
^ &e Pre$»dm/ty of Bombay. 




Monxv 

Eainr j 

1 XOVAlu 

CoBectoctttes. 

Bempi- 

ents. 

Amount. 

Bedpi- 

enta. 

Amount i 

Becqd- 

^ts 

Amotoift 

Ahmadabad 

1,T85 

*B& 19^ 
86,1^ 

452 

Bs 92,696 


B«*4ih»8 

Abmednuggur 

^ 287 

mEm 

94,608 

1,773 

59A99 

Belgaum 

5,9?5 

19^1 

4,291 

lA4id9 

11,641 

1,57,690 

Broach 

77a 

6,991 

MEm 

97,160 

9,888 

1,828 


Colaba 

32ff 

8,983 

167 

634 


Cnstoms 

87 



87 


Bbarwar 

2,108 

16933 

8,871 

79,184 

5,774 

89,118 

Kaira 

1,184 

12,598 

579 

9,629 

1,768 

22,223 


8,248 


289 

7,274 

8,588 


328 


32 



5,045 

Bffna 

2 873 

1,11,185 

896 


8,769 


Butosgin 

mwm 

14,938 

04 



88,784 

Bholapore 

0,171 

829 

10,«83 

873 


miiYrj 

98,940 

Surat 

9.379 

1,072 


80,078 

32,849 

Xanna 

716 

12,767 

1,105 

16,257 

2,228 


26,589 

8,06,875 

16,971 

3,74,445 



- 




Total 

45,503 

6,91^598 


In the Presidency of Madras the Government connection 
ihe mdxve religions was much greater than in the other 
Freadeacies , and the sum of money given by the ruHng powers 
to their support exceeded that of all the others put tc^eiher 
^le more general features of the connection at Madras resem- 
bled greatly those at Bombay, and are well stated in the follow- 
ing Memorial addressed lu 1836 to Sir F Adam, the Govenior 
m Council, from a large number of the cle^y, and of civil and 
mihtary officers. One of the latest acts of Bishop Come was to 
forward Ais memorial to the Governor, with a strong expression 
^ his personal approvaL The principal grievances” it enume- 
rated were — 

'That it u now required of Christian servants of the Govern 
neiit. both oml and military, to attend Heathen and Mahomedan reltgions 
fesU^ vnih a view of showing them respect 
SiOond — ^That in some instances they are called upon tq present offer- 
ings and to do homage, to idols ^ 

Tktrd — ThUthaimptfra and degrading serviees of thepuoda are now 
earned on nndew the supervision and control of the priaoipai ^troneans and 
therefore Quristian offiom of the Government , and the mmvsgmeiit and 
regidlUonnf the reveanee imd endowments, both at the pagodas and mosques, 

* We have oaidtted the aanas and pie in I3i», and Uie oUmw money o^wmis, in 
eider to reduce the hma^ of Ihe table C B 
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we «o Tested in tkem under the proTmons of RegidaUbA Vfl of 161 7» 
^ai no important %dola4rou8 oerefnonp eon be perjhtmedf noattendant <(f ihe 
varunu tools, not even ^ prosMutee of Um temvUf he entef^mei ardee^ 
charged, mr the Uaet espenee incurred, mthout m qfictgl concurrence and 
ordere cf the Chrwticmfimekonaty 

JFetmk ^That British officers, with troops of the GoTemment, are also 
employed m finng salutes, and in otherwise rendering honor to Mahommedaa 
at^idolatroas ceremonies, even on the Sahhath day ; and Chnstians are thus 
nd&nfrequentiy compelled, by the authority of Government^ to desecrate 
thnr own most sacred institutions and *o take part m degrading supecatitKmSk 

Protestant soldiers, melnbers of die Church of England, have also been 
required contrary to the principle declared: m his Ifajesty^s regulations, that 
eAery soldier shall be at liberty to worship God according to the fofma 
prescribed by bis religion,’* to be present and participate m the worship id 
the Church of Rome 

By the requisition of the foregomg and similar duties we cannot but 
sensibly feel that not only are Christian servants of the State constrained to 
perform services incompatible with their most sacred obligations, and their 
|ust rights and privileges as Chnstians infhnged , but that our holv religion 
is also dishonoured in the eyes of the people, and public and official sanction 
and support given to idolatry and snperstitions destructive to ikw souh 
and to apostacy from the only living ana true God. 

Other instances of the evil must be added to these, before 
the matter will be understood m all its bearings. Thus , as 
in Bengid and Bombay, oaths were regularly amnmistered in 
the Barnes of Hmdu idols and ontheKor&n, documents were 
consecrated by inscribmg at their head the names of Ganesfa 
and other deities ,. idolatrous cases, in which no civil rights were 
eoncerned, were continually adjured by the collectors under 
a special regulation , and all efforts to disturb the existing evils 
were frowned upon and discouraged. The spirit, which had 
dictated Mr Place’s letter, had animated many officers subset 
quent to his time , and m all possible ways, in tnflmgas well as 
in important concerns, the u^ovemment prommenfly showed 
Itself to be the intimate fnend of the native rebgions A fevr 
illustrations of a state of things, which once existed at Madras 
on a large scale, may be mterestmg to the reader, although we 
have said so much in relation to the other Presidencies 

A hUdtive Almanac used to be published annually m Madbm 
at the expense of the Government, and was circulated by 
chief secretary among the Government estabbehment^ 
opened wi^ following mvocation — ^ 

t Sfdtttation to Sri QAViKfmA 
1 invoke the aid of this god, who » honoured Brahm&i 
Krishna and Maha eswaram and aH other gods, m the hope that 
I ahall suooeed in my present task 

Those who in the beginning of the year, ttceompaiued by their twlatiwie 
and friends, oder sacrifices to the nine planets, and make such ofifeinifjgsto 
astrologers as they possibly can, and pay a stnet observance to what ta laid 
down in this Almanac, the said planets will coninbute to afford thou every 
goodihroughout the year» Sco 

Again> It u w«U known that the Sindiis> throughout the* 
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countiiy, inxbAuf im^lemetitd of ^eit tiade, «od thftt on the 
i&uraswitli f^ja writers worship their pens and ink 

Wrii it be heueved^ that at Madras the Goverzunent permitted 
thu idarribp to be offered m their own pnhhc emrts wA offiees^r 
to their awn aoeanni-books, stationeiy, reeotds and formture ? 
The following is a p^gramme of the oeremony — 

AU the dofftais (bandies) oontauiDg aeoounts and the like to be nlik^ 
uk the catcheny or race xn a row , and m the evening, about four o*doi^, 
the religioua brahmmt of the town, together with the cutcherry aerva&ts« 
will assemble to wordbip them m honour of the goddess Minerva , in the 
interim music will he sounded, and the dance of the church (pagoda) wiU 
then be oommenoed After this is done, coGoa*natSi plantains and betel 
will be distributed anstmg the religious brahmins and cutcherry people, and 
a few gifts in speme [provided ^ course by the Government] will also be 
given to the former people 

The following letter exhibits one of the numerous applica- 
tions from the Court-servants for the customary allowances out 
of the public treasul^ for Hindu worship It presents the Go- 
vemment both m a ridiculous and honuliating position, thra 
money paid for idolatry, and the idol honoureu m their own 
offices of business ^ 

Homotjbed Sib,— 1 humbly and submissively beg leave to acquaint your 
honour, that on the 29th of this month, Wednesday, being YenaDj^auk 
Ohottty ox BdbhQodfmt, it is oustcm to allow us rupees ten every year 
from Cxioar [the ^vemment], in order to perform certain pujah , after 
keeping one idol in the court bouse on the same day, and granting leave to 
all the court servants for the said pujah , the said sum is to be earned into 
contingent dbargea. 1 saw the civil diary and other accounts too and find 
the Mra in them , therefore 1 highly request your honour will be pleased to 
apare ten rupees and perform the said pujah on the very day 1 must pur 
cOMe various things fot the same — Ptiend of /lufio, 1889 

The^Sni^ of salutes^ on occasion of Hindu and Mahommedan 
festivals, was an every-day occurrence while troops, both Eu- 
remeanand naAiTe,were marched out to join processions in honour 
o^ds and thra festivities. Not unfrequentlv these proces- 
sions and salutes occurred on the Sabbath-day I The following 
are illustrations — 

MADBAS OABBI80N OBDBBS 

G O Wh May, 1839 ^(Simday ) 

A l^iyal Salute to be held m reldiness to be med from the Saluting 
Battery at suu-nse, to-nmrrcw, in answer to one which fired from 

theCheMuk^aidra on the occasion of the anniversqiy the BiAUH- 
themdllostwal 


O O %Mh Oeioher ^Tuesday J 

A 9o^l Salute to be fired from the Saluting fiattery tonnomw, on 
oceanon of the JDussefa 

Gf, O 1th XheenAer,l^^^8ata^^ 

K BoyalSaVate to 1?e fired from we Salnt^ Batteiry at 1 o^doek r it 
to^monew, (SvsdayO on the occanOn of tilie Mamaion KtttvaL 

Foot at qbobob, J^fcmhert iW^^iaturday J 
A Betad of the H ,the Oovemor^r Body Guard, consisting of a ha- 
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ti?8 Officer, 9 Eftv^dan, 2 Kitiq»«8, and 30TrDopm« tog8th^ll.9ilIi iIm I9(li 
Bagunent, to pBr$de nnd^ die commaiid of die Offieer eomnuindtng fttee 
19th Begiment, at 6 o*eloek in the afternoon of Thundajr next* on &m 
north aide of the Poiace Gate, at the 8hadi Mahl, for the nurpoae of 
aeoompanying the Proceaaion of the Sandul to the tomb dt HiaUte 
nesa Bahob Asim*<(d*Dowlah Bahadfor, in the nrincipol moaqne at Tn- 
phcane ** 

layers for ram (Yardna-ptijam) were cnrdered by tiie ool- 
leotor to oe presented at the ranous temples m seasons when 
drought and femme were feared Many examines of this cos** 
tom might be adduced. At Cuddapah, m 1811, the Madras 
Board sanctioned the expenditure of IdO star psgo^ for that 
object it was a commcm thing to do so Mr Cathcart, soon 
after being appomted to Salem as Sub*collector, had to issue 
orders for sudi a puja* He says — 

1833 — Among the first official letters I received on coming to Salem 
was one sanctioning fifty rupees to be expended in each of the three Tali&s 
or districts under me, for the invocation of rain^ Some brahmins were to 
engage m prayer to one of their gods for ten or twelve days, standing up to 
their necks in water , others were to be employed to avert the anger of cer- 
tain planets , and some to propitiate other gods the whole to be fed at the 
expense of Government, to he superintended by Government servants, and 
to he in every respect on the part of Government, seeking for the attainment 
of its revenue by these means I could not order it it seems to me most 
gratuitous to engage m such an open violation of the laws of Qod. 

By the same authority brahmins were fed , as they are feasted 
by m wealthy Hindus on certain occasions, and for particular 
oeremomes. As a specimen we may quote the lang^ge of the 
Bev C Bheniu8> the well-known Missionary of Tmneveily, 
written m December, 1831 — 

The collector has, by order of Government, given 40,000 rupees to per- 
form a certain ceremony m the idol temple of Ttnnevelly The pedestal of 
the idol, for instance, has got some injury, from the oil whic^ continuafiy 
flows down from the idol at the pujahs , so that insects haxhour and perun 
there, which is a great indipity done to the Swhmy, or god They must 
therefore mend the pedestal, shut up all the holes that have been made, and 
make it fine and close again For this repair, the 8w&my must be request- 
ed to remove from his place during the operation, and a^r that to return 
again on both occasions, a great many muntrums must be said by feo 
Brahmins , and 1,00,000 most be daily fed for 40 days To gtaUfy iMBfeUfy 
a Chrtsttan Qwertment spends'^, 000 rupees ' ^ 

AuotheryW^j^more serious m its character, that was l^bg lo 
{uactice, was" forced attendance of the poorer nK&tnes at Hike 
great festivals, for the sake of dratmng the tdoi cars Facts wre 
the best lustration of the injustice to which ^ey were subject* 
In a pamphlet published at Madras m 1835, the wnt^ says 

In the distnct of Taajore alone, there are no lest than 4,00,000 pe<^ 
oompdledy year by vear, to leave their homes and proceed oftmi ton, 
or thirty milet, v^out any provision or remnnejrotfon, for dm jpttfiiaB cf 
dragging the obscene and duyjnrting idol cars of the proviaee. Go- 

vernment were to enforoe their attendance, nota mim of dmm wotdi come, 
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war vould amved, {mil the ears^ wm it not for dread ofOo* 

vertHBeoA* At the car festiral a respeetahle Imdholder oanie to coeaplaia 
that he had joat been beaten in the atreet by the cumum of hu Tillage The 
Taauldax pleaded Ibr the ettraum he repreaented the| impoasiblltty of geb* 
ttag the ««r drawn unless dogging were allowed and atatedi with much 
mp«$, tiiat he himself had bMtmi not leas than fire hundred on the oo. 
eamon 

The largest item^ however^ in the Qovernment connedhon 
with idolatry in IVfadraSj was the direct and officied mantigemeAi 
of temples From the time of Mr Place aueh management had 
increased every year Having once established the &ct» that 
an English officer might conduct the affitirs of a pagoda, m^ht 
interest himself thoroughly m its pro8penty,and mahe offerings 
at its altar, it was easy, whenever a native official was found to 
nusd^ropnate pa^da funds, to put him out and place the 
institution under (^vemment charge or if temple-lands failed 
to pay the land-tax, or their managers died without issue, or 
mismanaged their trust, the appeal was again made to the Col- 
lector, and the lands entrusted to him. Numerous causes of 
this kind were at work, the natives were pleased, the Com- 
pany’s officers were willing , and thus, during a long senes of 
years, the native dharmal^tas or managers were displaced,, 
and an immense number of temples, and large tracts of pagoda- 
land, were handed directly over to Government, The causes of 
such an ancmialous and injunous proceeding ore well stated in 
the following paragi^h of the " Return” for 1849, page 438 — 

« When we first assumed poBsession of the various districts of the Ma» 
draa Presidency, we did not find the religious institutions of the Natives 
enjoymg that degree of support from the Government, which we have since 
extended to them. Our connexion with the Hindu idolatry has grown 
with our mwth , we found that in many districts pagodas were enriched 
by lar^ landed endowments , that the lands attached to them were culti- 
vated oy ryota, under engagements with the dharmakartas or the priests of 
the temples ; m course of time we observed, that in many instances these 
lands were aiiammneged, the ryots brought complaints of oppression, and 
the people pomted to the decay of their temples as the consequence of the 
mismanagement and neglect of the lands The result was, that in nume- 
rous tnstauoes, we displaced the dharmakarta, and ourselves took charge 
of hu duties of the management of the temple and the cultivation of tM 
landto Wherever we adopted this course, itva evident, that to restore the 
dfaanolkarts would be to revert to the original usage, and therefore a much 
eanOr bosuieM than to find dharmakartas for templeg til which the ma- 
nagement had been hi our hands from the first , not that it is by any means 
certain, that these temples also were not onginally under the man^emeot 
of their own dhannawtas , for it seems very probable that tfae^overn- 
ments, wbudi preceded our o^, adopted, under the same cuoumstanoesi the 
aame aonriMB of proeeedmgt displacing the dharmakartas, and aesuming the 
mansgemmit of the lands apd of the temples. Thus, Uie CMIeetor cf Tan* 
jore« a disfnet in which no less than 2,874 {Modas have hi^rto been 
under the eupenntaidbiioe of the Oovemmeut omsm^ alludes to the onum 
of this state ei things m ^e fallowing terma << It has been usual for 

Native Qoveroinento to altcnate the whme or a part of the laud tax on poo- 
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boat of land, and aometiiiiM an whole viHagea. and to veat the^ eoUfleti(m 
of It in the grantee , the teadeacj of snoh insesponaible mana^g^Bieiit haa 
beetii to engender abuse andto cful for interference i and the mode of 
exercise has been to resnme the fwiviiege of control, without infringing on 
the proceeds of the grant. Thus the greater part of all the landed en 
dowments in Tanjore have for a senes of years been under the manage* 
ment of the officers of Government on this account. 

A4 fiiBt the lands were placed under the stewardship o£ 
the CollectoiSj who paid into the pagoda-fimds the nett pro- 
ceeds of the estates. ^It was soon found, howe¥er> that in rnimy 
cases it was more convenient for the Government to resume 
the estates altogether, and pay annually to the pagodas a sum 
of ready money equal to their yearly value Direct payments 
of money, therefore, became substituted for the revenue of 
estates. In some cases sums of money were paid by Govomr 
ment, as at Fdna and in Kumaon, in contmuation of grants 
and voluntary donations bestowed by former rulers of the 
country In others a^in the estates were preserved to the 
temples under the Collector's management, and the clear 
income paid for their use. In each instance, however, the 
closest tie was formed between the Government and the native 
institutions They who, with dibgence and honesty, had paid 
over the mcome to the temple, nad also to supermtend its 
expenditure , and thus every item in the cost of idolatzy had 
to oe sanctioned and supervised by the English officer Orders 
for the repairs of buildings , the purchase or construction of 
idol-cars, the making of new idols, had all to receive his 
signature Every officer of the temple, the worshipping 
brahmin, the musician, the painter, the nce-boiler, the watch- 
man, had to be appomted under his official seaL The poor 
dancing women even received their salaries, the pay of vice, 
through his hands. All this is fully acknowledged by these 
officers themselves — 

The reports received from the collectors of the different zillahs of the 
Madras rresidenoy, show that the superintendence of no less than 7,600* 
Hindu establishments, from the famous pagoda of Senngham to the common 
village temples, has hitherto been vested in the officers of Government And 
this was something more than a nominal superintendence , the peppk^ did 
not merely regard the Collector as the friendly guardian of their ^i^on, 
but they looksS ng to him as the regulator of its ceremonies and muvats 
—as She supef^m of the priests and seriants of the pagodas— as the 
faithful treasurer of the mgoda funds— and Ahe comptroller of t^e daily 
expenses of idolatry ** We have hitherto,’’ Ba 3 S the Collector of North 
Arcor, stood to these pagodas in the obligation of sovereigns, and onr 
inteifermiee has extend^ over every detail of management, we reguUte 
their funds supermtend the repairs of their temples, keep m order their 
cars and images, appoint the servants of the pagodas, purchase and keep 

* The exact nundier is m<Hre than 8,000 $ee the Table foUowihg 
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Ynikiiifl 'eonmioditm l9r tii«r m$§, 

•djtuA^ dItfiiAeB, md At Uaws nwm tiniM tif a b^^oos »iitiii»» 
isiwIk^Af^eruuiiti^toorAoiiiMtAdl^ tfeetAmm Hiat k sot swdo 
ttsulijoot of «oport« except the v^3sjuma wofship earned 4»zt ddily hi iSuwa” 
The 0eBecW of l^imevellji a dmhst se^ tu0»d hf tiie mkmoe ef 
ltiAieeilBedA]i seeli where Hindu rdcdatry has Alweya flennshM SH^ht- 
^nlied, wntes in terms very samikr •* The present oenttol and interfarense 
eC the diBtnot Oovenuuest autboriUes extends over almost every thiQjg; con- 
nected with the pagoda , from the collection of its revennes (hrom What- 
ever source derived,) and Uie management of its lands^ to ^e regcdating 

Its daily usuaI expenies, its penodioAl feittvalB, and its repairs^ Ao- 
eowitA m detail, including every item of receipt and expenditure, are 
kept and controlled, and the appointment and dismissai of its servants 
by the officers of Government.”— P 487 

li would be interesting to examine some illustrations of these 
praoticad services for idolatry but we shall mention only one 
or twa Perhaps one of the most scandalous instances of 
Government mtronage of Hindu gods was seen in the festival 
of the idol x^eggata in the town of Madras itself At one 
time tins festiw had been suspended for more than thirty 
years. It was revived, however, by the influence and exertions 
of an Eurcpean Collector On that occasion the idol was found 
to be too wge to pass throt^h one of the town gates but the 
Government was persuaded by their officer to have (he gate 
^ taken doaon and the arch enlarged^ in order to convey to the 
^ natives a foil proof of the mspoaition of Government to faci- 
^ litate tile due observance of their religious ceremomea” Our 
rulers agreed also to defray aU the expenses The following is a 
descnpbon of the Company’s share m the celebration of the 
festiwby an eye-witness — 

VanBAS, Beeemler^ 1839 —The idol Yeggata, tutelar deity of Jifodras, 
18 to be brought out to mght , the compound of her temple presented a 
most extraordmsry appearance when I passed through it about 5 pm 

1 passed ^ough the crowd of natives and had a full vieW of the process 
The jEKmoWPdikr Cawparntfs piwnts^ oonsutiog of a scarf of emnsoa silk, 
a thali or einament for the neck, apparentlv of gold, and attached to 
a yellow string, and another scarf of scarlet woollen cloth, exactly resembhng 
ihat of which soldiers’ ^ckets are made, were borne several tunes round 
the idol stage, with wreaths of flowers, broken cocoa-nuts, &o A peon, the 
white metal plate of whose belt bore the inscnption ** Collkctob of Man- 
naa/’ied on thu mooession, oleanng the way with his cane, and a number 
of mte f<dlowea wiUi long trumpets, which they pointed towards ihe 
idol and sounded. Tbmre wdre several of these peons pn the spot, each 
havii^ CotXEOTOB OF M 4 DBA 8 ’ insoribed on the pla^ of his bdt i and 
wbmi the presents were brought on a brass dish, 1 observed <me of them bold 
itat imm^ length over hki head, as if to duyilay them to the idol, and to the 
spectat jp W' a notbmr of theae peons held up, m the same way, a dish df ooooa* 
nuts, broken* as u usual in oflTenngs, , 

We AMitteMied aSwre, vhra speskiog cS Bet^, thai lihete 
WM eOf one in MeotM at which tiie 
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emeeiattf by lisa£% bebMoa tlie >W(»^ ot «i!ow4|i^4t 

pi%nm8 •& puta of ladia. «iid c^lei&igaof goe^»g)iab^ 
goM, sdm, yewds, (dotbs, bonee^ aad otW «rtie)eB wore <die^ 
catedott its altara. The eiqtenses of tbe temple ooibp 
paxattrelv onall, being about Be. 32,50P annuaUj, while the 
iQOome, m«n of^rmgB alcme, amounted to about l^^tOOO, 
The emphu, therefore^as paid into the GoTemmeni tieasmy, 
and a long hue of carts, preceded by a band of music, am 
guarded by sepoys, was employed to convey it into safe haadsk 
In all other cases the Government had to give money, mihmr 
as a donation, or in commutation of resumed lands, or as the 
revenue of temple estates, of which its officers were stewardai 
After a carefiil perusal of all the information contamed m tile 
Parliamentary Keturn” for 1849, and a comparison of one part 
of the Beturns with another, we find that the humber of temples 
under the charge of the Gevemment, and the payments n»de 
to them, stand as follows — 

Gaoemment payments for LMatiy tit tAe 
Peesidenct of Mabbas 


District 

1 No of Pagodas | 
1 under Govern j 
1 ment 

Money paid 

Income of lands 
managed by Got- 
ernmeut 

Vizagfapatam 

50 

Ea 

2,154 

None. 

Kellora 

12 

80,587 

1,698 

Malabar 

29 

3,671 

8,530 

Madura 

S4 

40 156 

59,197 

Kajamundry 

J8 

8 695 

780 

Masulipatam 

2 

280 

1,148 

Triobinopoly 

116 

56 298 

76,641 

1,01,047 

Tanjore 

2,874 

1,26 806 

Chiugleput 

24 

I 88 143 

5,313 

Cauara 

8,668 

lOT 

1,38 152 

None 

South Aroot 

67,121 

2,748 

Kordi Arcot 

76 

26,941 

None 

Salem 

193 

55 237 

56d 

4M07' 

Beltaxy 

26 

2,665 

Goimbatur « «« •» 

182 

60,000 

Cuddapah « 

284 

82,067 

7,449 

Tiunevellf 1 

850 

1,81,869 

26,mi9 

Guntur 

^ 2 


2,874 

G^an^asi * 

176 

3,899 

Nogoa 

Maoras « 

115 

a 


Eumul s SM 

104 

3,780 

^ *• 


8,292 

8707«9r^ 

4,81,187 


V 
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fkm tejble it appeals tbat'the actual mamj pud bj ilw 
GSoT^uiuasaBl museaiiyamelaMia of rupees, or eaacuy 
and tlwt tlie number of tenses, mosques and dmnes reomw^ 
tlussomims 8,292. We doubt nm; that thememhen of OoTeru* 
unmtwmnihi^elTes astonubed when th^ ezpressiye fiiets first 
came to Eren their best fhends, even the defenders of 

tbasjrsteiBjODiiId scamglj explain, on sound reasons of i&mal 
<st poetical obligation, whj a Christian GoTemment, whose 
membecs pzdess to follow the law of the Bible, should bare, in 
two nrendenoms of their Indian Empire, kins iHOtrsANZ> 
ten^fea and pagodas under their management, and shmdd 
endesTom*, bj the exercise of Christian virtues, to make thmr 
idcdatrous service efficteiO. A few comments on this table may 
make its statements more dearly understood. By far the 
greater number of institations receiving the Ghivemment sup- 
port were Hindu there wure a few Mahomedan mosques among 
them, eqpemaUy in particular districts, as Knmiil, but there 
were none of much name. At Senngapatam, we believe, the 
tomb of Hyder All, and the establishment of mlUIahs, both 
there and at Tmpfi’s mosqne at Color, were supported by these * 
funds The Tanjore and Canara provmces contained the 
J^gest number of temples under the Government officers, 
^he former distnct, having never been occupied by the Maho- 
rnedans, htts j^reserved the Hindu religion m the greatest 
8treii{^ and t^lendour The pagoda of Tanjore is perhaps 
the most beantifol Hmdu structure in all India. That 
at Senngham, m the neighbourhood, is without doubt the 
largest, most extensive, and most wealthy Its idol of solid 
gold, fifteen feet in height, alone proves the power and resour- 
ces of Brahminism in tl^ ancient temtory As at Jaganndth 
aqd Pdnah, some of the Government endowments in the Ida- 
dras presidency were prmcely The pagoda of Senngham 
recmved Bs. annually , that of Tnpetty, Bs 32,600 for 

its expenses; and that at Tnchendfir Bs 19,000 A larger 
nnmbm received a moderate donation. The great pagoda at 
Cm^everam received Bs. 12,000 that at Tnnomali Bs 6,000 , 
and the Bock pagoda, at Tndunopoly, Bs. 8,200 Bnt in the 
sreatfiraiunber of instances, ihe annu^ donations were petty 
m the extreme, making up in number what they wanted m 
value. They were thus omy an mjnry . they did (he institntioBB 
li^e good* and up die connection of the Govermqent m 
die msst ofifenave form, Dras in^ many of the distncts no- 
merons tmnples recmved leu fkan * fifty rv^pea annually In 
Ckman, oted 3,668 ton^ei^ mosques and. madis, only eighty- 
three wm ** greet pi^sodasir reomi^ nwoe dien fifty rupees 
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Of ^686 lagam 011I7 seventeen xec^reAwmr^^lh^ 
1,^000 Of the whole numb^^ 3^043 pettjr tesofples fsteeai^^ 
than Be. 50. la one taidk^ oat Oft 221 templee of 
J^fty-ihree received less than five rupees Of these %^asty 
recmvedBs.2; 80toe3fi«4;^!]K8 2-6-55BS 1-12-10 l-3-#5 
12 8 as. ; and one received 6 as 5"pie ! In other disttieil 

abo "several temples received vvlj on^ rapeeu la Caddspidr^ 
out of 221 temples, only two received more than 1^ 
and the majority less than Bs 100 The climax of Govern- 
ment connectioii with Hinduism was reached, a few years ba^ 
in the district of Kum6L After the Pathan Nawab had bee^ 
removed from power, in consequence of his con^racy, ihe 
MadrasGovemment, m return for all his guns and ammumtion, 
continued his annual gifts for religious purposes, aud aoeordr 
ingly they* presented annually to mins temples, the mumi» 

PICBMT DONATION OP ONE PABTHINO BACH 

We said this was the climax but we find that the real 
climax in this connection, the lowest point of moral degrada- 
tion, was reached, not by the East India Company, but by tim 
Colonial Government of Ceylon As this island does not &11 
withi% our proYiuce, it is not our purpose to describe the 
patronage which the native religions once received from its 
Government we shall mention only a simple fact. The follow- 
ing 18 a copy of a bill sent in to the Ceylon Government , the 
items, according to the superscnption, having been provid^ for 
Her Majesx^ts Service — 

£ s d 

Por the cost of sundry Articles for the use of the 

Malaga VB aud 4 Dewalas since the procession, 3 10 Q 
For Devil Dancing^ called WahyaMn 3 13 2^ 

For 13 Out station Dewalas 4 3 1 

For carrying the Canopy over the Karanduwa, O 10 0 « 

For oil and rags, 3 15 0 

£16 Id 9* 


liet those who have seen the devil daacer of South Tndm 
and ^ylon, after his draught of bloody with his long IwV 
streauung the wind, w^l round and round with mad 
excitement, consider, whether, when such a dance, a 
which a heathen ki^ forbade m his palace, is ordered for 
*' Her Majesty’s service” for a period of <ei7«ii days, the patron- 
i^e of alxuninable idoktry can possibly descend lower 
Prom these details, it appears that down to a late penod, fte 
Government of India placra itself in intunate cemnection wdli 

t 

*‘*KiniBUi. Itlneteiq^CraaA). » » Bl. 0 1 ? 18<% , 9M( 
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f«l^giOM; z^i§i9ie«diipoti ^6m M frtmdstvkMeteteie^ 

to o» nwmotodi’ittoaepiaqpan t y iwa tot)a<a cdiMot (tf^taoBv; 
tiiHtmnitaibvIed tlim salt oeKljrfrotoeiMm bat 
and tost toa« pstotosge metessed m extent wito toe isereaset^ 
tour Esstem empse. It sji^ienrs tost tt wm etotoltedt uls 
jwtety ^ instorasea, boto of greater sad less importMee; tost 
u soooxdsiioe mto nstiTe enstoni) toe nsmes of idols were 
uisertoed wito bonor «t tbe head of pafaJie do^nneats; that 
ostos m toe nsmes ^ idida and upon toe Serf a vere adosina- 
tered m Oonrts df jusbce; tlmt thw offieere decided cases 
nrltere pn^y iddbtrow (Questions were concerned, that in 
CkiTemment eddies the authontatiTe standards of the native 
^igums woe taoj^t at toe public expense , and that native 
ecindaz^ brahmins mid monlvies, because of their position in 
native society, and their acqmnntanoe wito those books of error, 
received ftmn todr mime special gifts. It appears that toe 
dovemmmit fay decrees began to take a conspicuous part m toe 
actual oerenHHiies of idolatoons temples and toe maint^umoe df 
S^brnnedan worship ; that toe British was hoisted and 
salutes were fired in honor of their festiviUB, and tha^ troops 
were martoed out, under toe authority of English ofiicme, to 
jwn m peoestoms and tokens of respect to tomn that were no 
gods. £a toe l^ras and Bombay presidencies the revenne 
nffiems gradually brought under their offimal management toont 
mns THOUSAND shruie8,belongiiig to fidse rehgions , they sup- 
]^ied toe funds for then menses, superintended their internal 
Mrtapgmnents, appointed all their servants, and were responsible 
for toe poper perfonuance of all toeir usual ceremonies, toey 
were expected in seasons of drought to order invocationB for 
rain , on toe removal of idok, to feed large nnmbera of brah- 
mins, m some places to use toeir iimoenoe in inducmg 
the poorer natives to draw idol-cars, and on the great 
festivals to present gifts in the name oi the Govemmmit 
l%ese ofi^oers held change of large tracts of pagodarland, made 
tflyma wito tho peasantry for their rents, and thus secured 
toe largest revenne toey could for toe shnnes to whioh 
toe kiS belimged toey could grant dcmatioas for the feast of 
toe “ Belly-God" to be paid for out of « contingent charges/ 
sad even penmfted thmr account-books to be woitoipped is 
toe pubhe offices. It appears also, tl^t the highest raoers of 
£kate*^liave, on occasmas, presented gifts to e^brated shrmes 
whentoaveffitur in toeir ite»}fooarhood;«tont by legislative 
enaeftnents, toe Bouds rf ]MV«me m® ffirected to 8« to»t 
Bmdti and tthheniedn eodtowiosats are ntofyi^ilied totoe 
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gqpew tftiom asM lor wU(& tfaerf were smk 0 l>^im 

wemasaAMmmsiif of 491dm unirT* ii» Ckrronmeat 
vdblie eaactKA to the dootmeS} oeremoims urawmeticeial^^ 
nbe xdil^onB of their EapeeieUy hw n gt eriaa ii f 

that they eetaUxdied taxes ora pilgnms at -Ji^fanaidi atidedm 
^cea of fintda resort , «nd dnt &om time taxes they reaped 
n tiie ooarse of several yeais^ tiie unnmise eom 4^ two am4>- 
UOSTS sterhi^ 

Hie BVII18, which. nataiaUy qirang from these knmitabiefn)*- 
eeediags cf ^e Gk>vemmeat, were of no 49omm<Hi magutade. 
Not tmit the Govemm^t is responsible for all the mjaiy that 
anses firom fidse religion as such, but they mamtaurod ei^a 
already existiiig , they increased, they perpetnated them. Ido- 
latry recewed new strength, and its services were rendered effi- 
(»ent and attractive. The income of temples and pagodas was 
carefully qient , the buddings were kept m good repair, the 
tanks were cleaned and rendered semceaUe, vacancies were 
filled amongst the officers , the festivals wmre celebrated witit 
zeal , the 4uily ceremomes were duly performed. Fomeriy, 
the whole system was m a state of decay, but, under Englm 
superintendence, it every where revived Formerly, the endow- 
ment-lands were dl-managed and proved unprofitable <in 
this accoimt, such large estates were Wught under the Col!e 4 >- 
tors’ (harge , but, under Government, pnvate peculation was 
prevented, the cultivators were well treated, the inc(»ne was 
improved and rendered sore So convmced were the natives 
themselves of this fruit of the Government supervision, timt m 
many oases fear w^s expressed, lest for the want of it, ^olatiy 
would q>eedily fall to utter rum, and when ordm'B wme re- 
ceived to give the temples back to native managers, in imraer- 
ous instances they were received with great rductanoe. What 
clearer confession could they have made that the Government 
was the bulwark of thmr ^stem ^ What could have more fufiy 
proved the erroneous position which the Government was 0490a- 
pying ? Is it their duty to sustain idolatry ? If false r^igKms 
cannot sustain themselves, the sooner they die away, the bettw. 
Again , the prwsts m the temples, undmr iiare of the autbcuxtiesi, 
wpear^ wiw the character of Government agents, and widded 
the influence which such agents alone possess ^1^ pandas ^ 
Puri and the gayft-wals 4^ Behar pleaded the virtues tiieir 
respective shrines wit||. new power The whole qrsten cnP 
Hinduism, in short, was invested with a digiuty and ranhv 
its mtermd meanness, fidiy and unmotah^ vnM new hs«s 
secured fSnr it. The mmbtr 9/ pslgnm to the *thiee maid se- 
nowned dunnes steaddy uMsrei^, and at haeame tei^ 
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krgdin every case. The pilmm-liiiiitors midbpliei} 
those Pun i^vmg beea Tecomp^cwd in |ai 3 pdrhoii to ^e 
mfiobo^ of votaiSes they could bni^. Sven withoni 0 oveni« 
m(^t snppoi^ they sew for pilgnms j ipi^oli more imild Ihey 
do 80^ when that Government guaranteed their fee& As a 
oon^nence^ all the evils attendwt on these pilgiimages5 efr* 
pecnally to the car festival at Pun, were rendered more 
intense* whether connected with the moral conduct of the pd- 
moifi* their physical privations^ or their niimerous and pamM 
deaths. The fame of our country and the name ^ Ohristiarnty 
were greatly ^shonoured among the heathen. Thepubhc sa-* 
lutes* the prints to idols* the subsidizing of priests* the atten** 
dance of English officers in their official capacity at the festivals* 
aU tended to give the natives a low estimate of our rehgion* and 
even led them to say that Engbsh people had no rehgion at alL 
Many an argument was furnished by their proceedings to the op« 
ponents of the Gospel* when the Abssionary^ought to preach its 
truths. Hundreds of times have the Orissa l^ssionanes been 


asked* " If Jagann 4 th is not god* then why does the Company 
give him money The same kind of enquiry has been made in 
Other parts of India* and upon a similar ground 

The greatest evil* which resulted from this attitude of the 
Government, was the public insult* which they thereby offered to 
the livu^ and true G^ All other reasons against their conduct 
arc absorbed in this without this other reasons might possibly 
have been invalid* and the support of the native systems have 
been proved advantageous Political expediency changes with 
pobtieal circumstances. The tax* which produces harm in one 
jdace*may be beneficial m another while itincreases a pilgrimage 
m one district* m another it may prevent it. Even the dic- 
tates of conscience may vary with the degree of enlighten- 
ment which it receives, and the cases m which it is called to act 
But as to a Government support of idolatry* there is no room 
for doubt. The root of all religion and morahty is without 
<dmnge The dictates of the revealed law of God leave no 
room for question. Idolatry as a crime against God. It can- 
not bo spoxen of in soft terms. We cannot call it an unfortu- 
nate error* nor style it a lamentable weakness* nor look on it 
M as excusable &ult, The Bible styles it a cnme* ah ab6«> 
iB^nahle thmg*^ whibh God hates On this account* therefore* 
we object to tlm poation* which the Government of India 
held* an 4 atiU partaily bolds* in relaimn to Hindwam. We 
plead tiSa; grou^ of oppcsiticm* to thmr patronage of 

Its its Bible lays it down as a 

bw* ^ Thm dhiff hone no otbr Oode 
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^ t^banga, wkch the Q^tAes aacnfioe, &ej to 

* and not to I would not Atat ye should have lel|^ppi|l^ 

^ with devate: Ye canuot dnok ihe cup o£ tii6 l^ord^ 

* eup of devila What communiou faa& light wdh daiiku^|r 

* wmt agreement hath the temple of GK>d with idok?” 1^4 
Government of India have sought to unite both, and have 
therefore fallen into the guilt of him who openly dpobeys the 
word of God To set aside the Governor of a country^ and 
obey another m his place, is in an individual reckoned trea^ri^ 
He who worships idols/^ other Gods,’’ whatever betheur names, 
refuses to acknowledge the authonty of God, ignores Hia^sis- 
tence, and sets up others in His room. He is guilty of tMasoa 
against God Cannot this charge of spintual treason be madu 
with justice against the Government of India? Have they not 
given dmne honours to them that are no Gods have they 
not patromzed and endowed that religion, which sets up Mabo-^ 
met in the place of the One mediator between God and man ? 

Sven the heathen are declared by the Bible to be without 
excuse” for their superstitious follies, because the works of 
God before their eyes teach them of better things. Still 
more are they without excuse who have been taught from 
higher sources than the works of nature, even by the instructions 
of Kevelation To whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
‘ much be required ” Whatever may be the degree of guilt m 
the Hindu or Musalman, rude and untaught, man oinnot de« 
termine , we know that the judgment of God is accordmg to 
truth. But why should an enlightened Govemmqnt be a par* 
t^er of their sins ? The abettors of treason suffer the penal-* ^ 
ty of treason the abettors of false religion must bide the' 
consequences of their folly He who has said, I will not 

* give My glory to another, nor My praise to graven images,” 
cannot but look with indignation on His professed foUowera 
when they join with others m deifying the licentiotis Enslm, 
Jagann&th, and Mahadev, feasting the Belly-God, and bowing 
the head in adoration to account-books and official records. 
May the sure end of such a guilty course be averted may the 
improvement in their views and practice, which has been adopt* 
ed by the Government, prove a lasting one , and may ev^ 
single lin^, which binds them to these faUe religions, ms^es tbma 
abettors of their fault, and sharers in their sms, be broken 
decidedly and for ever I 

It was natural and fight that a patronage of idolatry aa 
wroi^ in itself, and productive of such grave oon^eot^cmipear 
ehottld, as soon as it was known, attract the atteatKni 
arouse the indignation of religious mem Wmta tune to tieie. 
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tfaar^H% oi^eetiauis to mgiHre aSmi, and ibo i^nb a€ 
titti wove diseaawed and «Ji|»oaed. ^Qw 

pilg^ga^ax at fun ym xaeurded as f^te^iafiy olmaooias* aaS 
mare l^aa. amoe aerrauta or Ooveramrat, la ihaix offi<dd mt- 
laiiiMj andoditon nem^peia or.Hradonones la the pmSo- 
dieiil tnrote against it oa tibe ^ot The result of the 
M^tabtm, in India and in En^bmd, was the transauBsion of 
toe memondble deqiatch of 18S3, which is generally attributed 
ta Lord Glmelg. In this despatch, his Lord^p discassed the 
qeestaon the pilgrnn-tax in all its beani^ ; and referred 
hriefe to other deUuls of the connection of WTemment with 
idobfiy fie stated, however, in emphatic terms, that that ccm- 
ne^ion mast be wholly dissolved. On the general pnnciples 
involved m the snbject, he wrote thus — 


All religions ntes and offices, which are in this sense harmless, that they 
are not flagrantly opposed to the rules of common humanity or decencft 
ought to be tol»Ated, however false the creed by which they are sanctioned 
4 Beyond this civil protection, however, we do not see that the maxims of 
toleration enjoin us to proceed It » not necessary that we shall take part 
in the celebration of an idolatrous ceremony, or that we shonld assist in the 
pr^aration for it, or that we should afford to it such systematic suj^ort aa 
ahaii accredit it in the eyes of the people, and prevent it from expinag 
through^ ^e effect of neglect or accident Arrangements, which im- 
plicate the Qovemment, be it in a greater or less degree, in the nn 
mediate ministrations of the local superstitions of the natives, might well 
be objected to m point of principle, even without any reference pa their 
aebial or probable consequences But that they also tend to consequences 
of an iQ^orious kind is evident , inasmuch as they exhibit the British power 
m such Intimate connection with the unhanpy and debasing superstitions in 
question, as almost necessarily to inspire the people with a belief either that 
we ddmit the divme origin of those superstitions, or at least that we ascribe 
to them some peculiar smd venerable authority 


The gremnd which the Government was to take m fature^ 
and the particular points which all its officers were to observe^ 
his Lori^ip detailed in the following paragraph — 


62 i^nally it may be convenient to recapitulate, in a brief senes, the 
imndpal oonofusions resulting from the preceding discussion i bese are 
the f^lowing —1 That the interference of British functionaries in the 
interior management of native temples, m the customs, habits and religious 
proceedings of tbiar pneats and attendants , m the management of their 
eeremoaiea, ntsa and festivals , and generally, in the conduct of their m- 
tmot economy, shall ceasa 2 That the pilgnm-tax shall be evWy where 
dbdklied 3 Thai fines and offisnnn shall no longer be oomfidered as 
■owroes of teraiae the Bntuh Government , and they shaQ»oooae- 
qnently^nw longsor be eofieeled or received ^ the lervatmi of t^e Bart 
India ^Pampany 4 That no serymUotthe Bast India Qompatiy 4 a 1I 
hcneaftsi^ migwd in tiieqolleetioa or eciAody^ or management 
HI dm Aatmm ofmet of ofttings, under whatsoever name they he 

known. wem maimer ommiied, or whether fnmuriked m Of 

awktttd 1^ jm aemnt d dm Bast India Oomimny dndl hefeiAar 
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«By tvfmUmg frcoB 

tomm 3 Tlmt m «I1 xelatm to leoptf^e^i 

tb^r^ festlTttlsi IliBir ^gious prsetides, tiieur e«renioini|l ob8tf^!ko%..4||t 
fHcHte Subjects B* t.Brr bbtibblt to XHBMSEtyEs.^ 

la spite of iftiese express orders^ for five years tiie 
meat of India did nothu^ They made xio enquiiy* they 
made no change m the ancient system. The un^SQpbftgimss ^ 
the Court at home was seconded by their older officers ahroai^: 
and the passes were issued to pilgnma^ their fees were reoeiv^ 
into the treasury^ the civilians superintended the ten^eSj^ the 
salutes were fired, and flags continued to be hoisted, as if nothi^ 
whatever had been said concerning them But the presft was 
free pamphlets began to be published, and information to be 
collected in India, upon which the public papers fearlessly 
commented The two memorials we mentioned above, were 
presented at Bombay and Madras, each signed by a largo 
number of the most respectable mhabitants, mcluding Govern- 
ment servants. In Engknd also a Resolution was passed m the 
Court of Proprietors, that the despatch of 1833 should be 
carried into eifect But the Directors were unwilling , the 
Governor-General was unwilling , and the revenue officers, es- 
pecially those in the Madras Presidency, who reaped htrge pra^ 
^ts from their temple management, were glad to see the ques- 
tion shelved At length, m October 1837, the Court of Direc- 
tors, m one of their despatches, had the temerity to speak ou^ 
their real mind Alluding to a minute of Lord Auckland^ii 
written on the let of April previous, in which he had compared 
the ceremonies of the cocoa-nut festival at Surat to the Eng- 
lish feasts of May-day and Harvest-home, of Halloween and 
Chnstmas, they expressed their entire concurrence in his views, 
deprecated the disposition evinced at Bombay and Madias to 
force extreme measures” on the Government, and declared it to 
be their opinion that the tune had not arrived for any osten- 
sible change” in the old system At the same tiine 5 knowing 
that Lord Auckland’s views coincided with their own, they en- 
deavoured to stifle the whole question by directing, that ^ no 

* customary salutes^ or marks of respect to native festivals, shou^ 
^ be discontinued at any of the Presidencies, and that no chqs^ 
< whatever should he m^e in any matters rating to 

* religions, except under the autnonty of tba Supreme Goyjbcn* 

' meat.” On the arrival of these despatches at Sir 

Peregnne Maitland, the Comm»der-m-Ch}of at JPfSei^ 

deucy, sent m his resignation, assigning as W ra|s<)U ^ 
so doblg» that as the Court had drawn fiegim nilti 
oicim of 1833> end wished to contmoe the 
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had then toondenmed^he could mt he a party to theoppremon of 
consGitioitii^us men^ by eonimandii^ thezik to jom jn idolatroos 
c^momea. About the isame time Mr« Bobert KmsoUi a ib^f- 
dras civilian, then in jEkigUnd^ opmdj rested the emice for 
a siinilar reason Th^e facte produced a profound eena^oa 

Ehiglaud m religioue circles. The Court felt thOT had gone 
too and endeavoured to shew that Sir P l^itland had 
wholly misunderstood them But it was too late The religt- 
ouB pubhc^ disgusted with the Directors^ hypocrisy, and con- 
vinced that they had for five years been systematically cheated 
in a matter where ChnsUanity and conscience were concerned, 
poured their petitions into Parliament, and the system was 
doomed. On the 26th of July, 1838, Sir John C Hobhouse, in 
reply to questions on the subject m the Lower House, declared 
that he should make a point of using that discretion, which, 

* by the act of Parliament, belonged to him in his position as 

* President of the Board of Controul, to direct such a despatch 
^ to be sent to India, as would render it impossible for any func- 

* tionary there to make a mistake He would take care, and he 
^ trusted the Court of Directors would agree with him, to have 

* such a despatch sent out to India as would perfectly satisfy the 
^ most tender conscience ” A fortnight afterwards the despatch 
was sent By November 1 7th, Lord Auckland had written his 
nunute at Lfidiana, on the mode in which it was to be carried out. 
On that day the tax at Allahabad was abohshed by an order 
in Council and the other pilgrim-taxes soon met with the same 
fate Sudi is the power of the House of Commons 

The Directors' deiqiatch, after the indulgence of a little spleen 
at the decided conduct of Sir Peregrme Maitland, directs the 
Governor-General as follows — 

We haTe to express our anxious desire, that 30 U should accomplish, with 
as litUe delay as may be practicable, the arrangements which we believe to be 
fdready in progress for abolishing the pdgrim-tax, and for diseontmuiog 
the connection of the Government with the management of all funds which 
may be assigned for the support of religious institutions in India We more 
particularly desire that the management of all temples and other places of 
reh^ouB resort, together with the revenues derived threfrom, be resigned 
into the bands of the natives , and that the interference of the public au- 
^onties in the religious ceremonies of the people be regulated by the in- 
etmetions conveyed m para. 62 of our despatch of February 20, 1833 

WheAm it arose simply from a oliange of yi&wa, or from the 
iUifa<^ao<3on of new men mto them body, or ftom any otiier 
eecxot^ reason, we know net, hnt from Ibe date of tlmdea- 
^tcbT aA altogether new hne of oondnct was pursued by Ihe 
Court uS XHceetonu Not another w(»d of <^podtioif meets 
the eye la Ut<iar letteri* they issued olesr and decided mstruc- 
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hons; cntieieed the proceeding Df the Indian GDvermH^niy 
cosw^nded them for activity » and severely repaved theiilAdets 
anAonbee for their supineness in carrying their phne into 
Their conrse has been steady and consistent > they have 
exhibited an earnestness and^rseveranee in getting nd of ^ 
evil, worthy of all praise Had they been seeondra m Indnt 
with a zeal and determination equ^ to their own, thenr oon^ 
neciaon with idolatry would long since have been thoroughly 
dissolved. But local prejudices, fears and indolence have 
thwarted their intentions The more prominent evfls, it is 
true, have been laid aside , but the work, as yet, has only been 
half done 

It IS not our mtention to describe step by step all that was 
done m the three Presidencies to fulfil the Court’s orders our 
space permits us only to indicate the result The minor fea- 
tures of the connection were soon removed A few, in 
had been removed by Sir Robert Grant at Bombay before 
the decisive despatch arrived. By a legislative act, oaths were 
no longer rendered compulsory upon native witnesses in the 
courts of justice they were allowed to fall back upon their 
ancient custom of making solemn declarations, without reference 
to the Kordn or Hindu Gods The only defects in the act 
were, that it did not apply to oaths taken on the enhstment 
of sepahis, on the appointment of native magistrates, &c , and 
that Her Majesty’s Courts in India were expressly excepted 
from its influence In places, where the collector’s influence 
had been used to compel the poorer Hindus to draw ike tdol 
carsy such influence was withdrawn, and the people were left 
to do as they chose The order for abohshing the compulsion 
where it existed was greatly accelerated by the fact, that at 
Conjeveram, in 1836, fifteen peasants, drawn from home against 
their will to draw the great car there, had been accidentally 
killed The titles of Hindu Gods ceas^ to be written at the 
head of official documents By a special order, sanctioned by 
the Court of Directors, the salutes at festivals and the atten- 
dance of troops on idolatrous processions, were also discon- 
tinued. 

Among the important items of this connection, iAkemlgrm^ 
taxes occuped the foremost place The ta^ on the 1 e&i^ 
festival at JBelgaum was given up in 1836 , though the arrange- 
ment made did not satisfy the natives concerned By an Aet 
of Council, in Apnl, 1840, the pilgnm-taxes at AflUha^ 
bad ard Jagann&th were also entirely abolished The Bstiwef 
Gti74,MttrSjit Singh, received compensation for his loss of 
Gay& profits, by a remission of land-tax on Im estates e<|inS 
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tbat loWj irifc, B& HiB ta3t-4)Mti«r8 trexe «11 

down oft ^leoe ffceat j^lftoeo tt iiMbtve deoo^ott" »w| 

st Ptb^ Wn tho 3rd of lni.7, obm iiM laoBl lanmoh^ia otonn 
whidi imd OTM boon latown st timt oImo) n stotio fai whndi 
the bmlmff snrf wm loHed dose to '^e Enropeiin bnE^omi, 
m ^hidi htiadieds huts were liurown down^ end t^e aaoted 
wiled on the sammit at the pegods towOr was bent, Ae gate 
WA.S THikown OPBW, and the EBnda plgmas of all nnks, 
for the first tune, in a loi^ senes of years, entered the beam^ 
firee In May of the flawing year, the tax at Dharwair, the 
ofiGsnnm at Puna, aid those at jSurat (amounting to fnur rupe 6 $ 
umuaUyl) were given up and in December, the last item 
idohitrons profits was cut out of the revenue accounts, by the 
relinquidunent of the proceeds from certain shnnes in Kumaon, 
amountu^ annually to Bs. 2,800 

The most difficult step to be taken was to surrender into 
the hands of natives the nine thousand temples whuffi the 
revenue officers held under their charge, and to withdraw alto- 
gether firom that interference with Iher festivals, ceremcmies 
and customs, which these officers had so long exercised Some 
of our readers may not be aware how, among Hindus, temples 
axe maintained, priests appointed, and services performed 
There is no public spmt among them , united^ subscnptums to 
objects fii publio utmty have not been, fall late years, at all 
connnoii how is it tnen that the country has been covered 
with tem^es , that many have been erected at immense ex- 
pense , dmt they Imve obtamed large landed endowments , and 
support a considerable estabbshment of pnests? A few fecte 
may put ihe matter in a dear light and infficate the course 
required on the part of the Government in giving up their 
shrmes to native managmnent 

In the province of Bengal, (and the same is doubtless tone m 
the other Presidencies of Indm), we beheve, that all temples, 
great or small, wiU be found to owe tfamr or^in to an individu- 
ai of a fiuauly Temples are not built g^eralfy with a view 
to pdihc benefit, but sdely feom a wi^ on the part of the 
founder to perform an act of ment, to honour gods and Innih- 
nuns, to fomt a vow, or to win himself e name Only wealthy 
htdiddnde eui hear the expense of snob institutioBB^ which 
ew he made as costly as them means allow Small temides ue 
feimd -an over tixe oountiy, especially m *viiliigc», jieax t^ 
famsfes of tile great lanffiiolaers. Just above Camutta, for m- 
stamw, on thehaidn of the fiughly, m several fdoens a«<pw of 
teenies to £hva have bemi ereeM by Cdoutta famihes. The 
hngw and ianr tecaplee^etii^ ongM ef ceicree to tlM yery 
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mxhett to imlhoafk£N»^ or to tite anmeot 

of the eoautry m theur pateij thys. Thy^ 
temples at oontatmag the iMge^ Srvw ift tibe eoooh* 

trjs ware erecled by Baja Emhna Chaodia ittjr. 

When a temple is buut^ whether great or small, the founder 
fool^ out for a brahmin or brahmin family, to whmn he may 
commit it, and who will there j^rform the proper 
Jn most cases be will endow me temple with some land, and 
conmut the land also to the brahmm for his support AS 
efibrings presented m the temple belong to the brahmin, wbo 
thus finds it his interest to serve his idol faithfully In course 
of time the family of the founder may die out or decay , but 
the descendants of the brahmm will hold charge of the land 
and shnne Both the founder and the worshippers, who visit 
the shrine, know full well that what they give goes to the 
brahmin , and m giving to the brahmin, they give to the god 
in him Thus he can almost be called the actu^ proprietor of 
the shrme. Small temples have generally but a sm^l endow- 
ment of land, perhaps none at all, the offerings made there wiU 
be of little value , and the whole can support but one brahmin 
and his family Larger temples, being built by richer men, 
have usually more valuable endowments For mstance, the 
temple of Kdli at Pamhati, near Calcutta, has a cmiBiderable 
estate connected with it The land was given to the idol by 
B&ni Bhabfini, and a family of brahmins was appointed to re- 
ceive the income, on condition of offering to the goddess the 
usual service Joygopal Bdbu was the first pnest, and 
became very nch The temple of Modon Mohan in B^h 
Bazar, Calcutta, was built under peculiar circumstances, and 
illustrates another mode of management The idol named 
belonged to the Bfigdi Baja of Vishnapur, near Bancoorah, and 
he being m want of money, mortgaged it to Babu Gokul 
Mittn of Bdgh Bazar When the mortgage was discharged and 
the idol was to all appearance returned, the Baja found on 
examination that only a copy had been returned, whale the 
original was retained in Calcutta. He endeavoured in vam to 
get it back he was told that the god found himself perfeetiy 
comfortable m Calcutta, and decbned to go back to the jun^ea 
The people of Vishnapur having thus lost their god, b^an to 
worship his wooden shoes {khonmjf and do so to the piesemt 
day The robbcaiof the idol built a temple for the god, whom 
he had so stran^y stolen on the land with which he endowed 
it stands the C^ndm Ba^r, yielding annmdly a large ineeme* 
The endowment was notmade over to any fiunil; of bm&mnis 
as &eir hereditsuy trust , but bzidmuos are appoint io4ii|s 
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ten^le, ae oocaeion Feqiure^ by ih$ deaoesidai^ c£ Gok^ 
^ttn^ wbo retam iiiext prq^etordbip m the temj^a^lL 
The Usaa^ at Tarok^ar funnies an x£ a 

endowmetEt maaafted by m indt^t»l This hdy dime of 
llahadev^ sitoaim an the Hnghly zillah^ is highly honoured 
by the Hindus, and immense numbers of pilgrims viat it, e»* 
pecudly the €!harcA and Sibrdtn pujas The t^ple and 
its vduame endowments are all m me hands of a single pro- 
pnetor,. who is oalled the Mahant B4j He must not marry , 
and as he has therefore no sons to take his place upon hia 
death, be keeps a number of scholars near him, to whom he 
teaches all his mantraa He himself chooses a successor from 


am<mg them, and although so much depends upon the appomt- 
ment, the Government has never had reason to interfere The 
Mahant performs all the duties of the temple, appomts all 
officers , and receive all the offerings. He is sole master , all 
1b§^ pil^ims must see him before they get admission to the 
temple , and only by his permission will the barbers cut off 
the hair which the pilgnms devote to the idoL The great 
temple at KaUghat, illustrates the system of united management 
This celebrated temple was erected on the south side of Cal- 
cutta, W a wealthy family, the well-known Choudrys of Be- 
faaku It was endowed with a large quantity of land, lying all 
around it, and was committed to the charge of a single pnest. 
The natives say, that this priest died, leaving four sons and a 
step-son, who took his charge of the temple and divided the 
land amongst them from these sons ha\e sprung the five 
pfiras of Haidars or brahmm proprietors, numbering fifty-two 
&mihes, to whom the temple now belongs. These Haidars 
are considered actual owners of the land, and of the offer-* 
mgs presented to Kali , they can sell their share if they 
like, but always on condition of the purchaser performing 
their part m the temple worship Some parts of their service, 
and some e^enses connected with it, are performed by them in 
common Thus a bhattachai^ya or pnest is appointed by the 
whole body to perform the daily service , to offer the rice and 
cumes which are given to the poor , to present cakes, sweet- 
meats, and milk to the idol , to wave the lamp and conch, and 
to nng the sacred belL The drum-beaters, the ohowkedars, the 
of the temple, are also paid for by the whole b^y 
receipts of the temple, however, are noi^placed m a com- 
mon fund To prevent differences, in shanng them, the days of 
the yei^ axe divided on a particul^ ^stem among the propi^e« 
tors according to hereditary right, ^11 the Haidars thus take 
turns” in Ae temple, whence are called and 
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eacii prcmnetor takes fo^ himself aU the ordinaiT oSatm^ 
presented on tiie day whai it is his turn ^ to peeeaAe^^ l|^ 
gifts many dt lew 5 be they money^ clothes ordmametitsrdbe^ 
sweetmeats^ sugar or plantains 5 every thing is taken hy the 
pil&d&r of the (lay if however a nch man^ who has hia ow^ 
pnest among the Haidars, wishes to make an offering to Elali, 
that pnest makes an agreement beforehand with the||£l&d&r of 
the day, as to the shares which each shall receive, uonfbc^g 
as are the interests of the Haidars, and liable as they must be 
to get into frequent quarrels, they settle disputes entirely 
among themselves, and never trouble the Govermnent witu 
their complaints 

Aware of this native system of temple management, the 
Government of India, when it issued orders to its numerous 
officers to withdraw altogether from the internal management 
of the shrines of the native religions, naturally directed thea 
attention to it, as the only way in which that object could 
secured Thus the Governor-General, writing to the Madras 
Government on the subject, laid down the g^eral principles to 
be observed in their witbdrawment from interference with 
those shrines in the following words — 

The administration of the affairs and funds of the native religious in 
stitutioDS should be vested m individuals professing the faith to which the 
institutions belong, and who may be best qualified to conduct such ad- 
ministration with fidelity and regularity, being responsible, together with 
their subordinate ofiicers, to the Courts of J ustice, for any breach of the 
duties assumed by them, which can be made the grounds of a civil action 

The proceedings carried out on this principle, for the separa- 
tion of the Government from idolatry, are described m all 
their details in the Parhamentary Returns^ whose titles 
head this article Those for 1845 and 1849 are most valuable 
documents, and furnish an immense mass of information as to 
the measures adopted for that end in the various districts of 
our Indian empire The instructions of the Court of Durectorg 
to the Supreme Government in India , the directions of the 
latter to the Governments of the three Presidencies, the let- 
ters of the collectors , the account of their measures, their 
difficulties, their success , the reference of peculiar questions to 
the Government of In(ha, or to the Court of Directory } the 
Court’s approval of what had been done , and urgent luatruo- 
tions to complete all that had been required , these and many 
other things are spread over the Returns with a profoseuess 
which IS quite confusing The Ketum” for 1845 is sborti^ hut 
much better arrangedi than its successor , that for 1849 is veqr 
ill put together , the different letters having only a 
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udi Uss 4iVia^ of wiij/Btiibt itiwtriy 

uuiie^ML It ooBtoloB neai^ aU jMgwn m pi^tMcluigo 
of tite Mrfwo OovoEsmait, uidudn^-liaiiBstwfy #oiWDaai 7 of 
tlnxM {eraeob^BgB, vresented to the GoTcaiunatt oi India W 
B. £u^ £iq of we India Lav CoBoounera, together nrm 
TaloaU# minutes by the Sewetanes of Govemment and 
bers Qpancd. 

Bat “Betum^ have many omissions. The proceedinga in 
the Bombay Presidency ure only briefly desranbed m the lettesa 
of thh Government to the Government of India, and the om« 
gfaud letters from the oollectins of difleient distnots are pvm 
in only a few instancea Several letters fiom Madras oolleo* 
tms are also omitted. The letters and observataons a£ the 
Court of Directors are only partially extracted , and it is self* 
evident that some of thmr commumeatioiis have been left out 
altogether The ‘‘Betum” for 1851 is especially defective. 
Tktmgh piofessme to be a continuation of the papers for 1849, 
it'-eontains no inrormation at all on several important matters 
which had not been decided when those papers were prmted 
Be that as it may, we think no one can have a perfect idea of 
the amount of labonr required to secure the desired end, mid of 
tiie qnmtions which had to be met m the process, without read- 
ily uiewbole of these ''Betums ” We thi^ also that all who do 
so will be immessed with the oonviction that the Court of Direo- 
torsdseorve b^h praise for the steady perseverance with which 
they hate mideavoored to carry out the avowed wishes o£ tiie 
Engluh Parliament and the English people for the thorough 
dbmge whudi they admitted mto their own views , and for we 
energy widi which they urged on their own oflScers when the 
latter were mdined to adopt only incomplete measures. We 
tlunk also, ^t from those Betums” it will he acknowledged 
that in the Bmigai and Madras Presidencies, the Governmwt 
ssmee contains a consideiable number of very able men, ao- 
quamtsd with the condition of those over whom they rule, 
anzums to omiciliate them in matters where they feel most deep* 
ly, and to harry out the measures of their superiors with pru* 
omoe, justice and decismn 

It n not oar intention to enter into aU the details of the 
measores which the Directors ordered, and whidi the loeal 
Governments earned Ihioneh We caaenly ennamiate thenr 
resuita AAipting as their basis of action, w {uinmple whi/^ 
we mentimied above, the oflkers of various districts smtght out 
thebdat menlfoCy could obtain, to become heneidmh flie 
trustees of the tenses wlwh ^ Gfoventteat had retifoied 
tmder tto t^Mige fn Bengal waffSsitihigr'tiiMeeMasnrtn were 
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bcgoa m 1641 , tite Mftdms OotemaMosit wmMAm 

18484 Tfaougli ktor the other rreAdenmei^ 
which the Cftort dl Direoten ftdaiiiudtered a severe irehohei/ 
the work was dcme at last £v the oondHaon ef 1843^ 
were m> kmger any shnnes left m the bands of Gothmimeiit 
c^eeia ^ 

In Bengal, the pagoda of Jasann&th at Ptin ^veo 
over entirSy to the charge of the Raja ci Khurdal^ wfa^se 
ancestors ongmally built it , and the Goy^nment oeased td 
take any part m the internal management of the shnne. In 
the N W Provinoes> the mosques at Dehli, which had been 
managed m mmute matters by the collector, were transferred to a 
committee of respectable Mahommedans, chosen from those who 
were accustomed to frequent them* At Chunar, the GKivern-^ 
ment withdrew from the committee which appointed the mana-^ 
ger of the Kasim Sulemam mosque The pensions at Miraa- 

E ire, amounting to Rs 415, which the pandas of the temploagt 
indachol had paid under Government supenntendence, wora 
taken out of their hands, and the Government itself agreed to 
pay them, till the death of the present incumbents. The 
beautiful Durgah at Futtehpore, Sian, was also ordered by the 
local Government to be surrendered to the managers of the 
endowment » but on the earnest intercession of the coUector,^ 
who predicted its certain destruction, the Court of Durectors, 
on an appeal to them, consented to keep its buildmgs in repair 
An arrangement was also made concerning the appointment of 
ihe rawuk or head priests of the pilgrim temples in Kumaon , 
but what it was, we are unable to say, as the letter describing 
the detaib is omitted from the Returns.” Similar arrange^ 
ments were completed in the Presidency of Bombay Jn most 
of the districts mere seem to have been no difficumes m the 
way of surrendering the temples to native management, and the 
officers appear to have been prompt and zealous m ful^mg the 
mrdersof the Supreme Government At Sholapore, where gzante 
of money had been made in three places, and the temjfles supers 
intended by the collector, the people themsdves ^bose ma^ 
nagers, whom Government approved At Belganm, the t^ple 
e£ Wanshankan, together with its laige store of masttf 

timusands of rupe^ in value, was made over to the dr 

temple brahmms. The temples around Nassik, to 
Government appomted pujans, were given up in hke nuamy 
to an indi^iM or a natxve emamittee. In the Puna 
leotoiate,where the Government of India, fbUowu^ the etUad]^ 
of the Feuhwa, had alhed ite^ complete widh idolatry^ 
Bummme tempte w^ ewoGutted 4e native i^gents : 
thw the o^mted temple of Faprbati was given over to ski^ 

X 
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tivegentleih^ w«U Icnawii m the neighbourhood The Oeo c 
Ghm<&or was ideo informed, that on me mmaal visA to the tern 
pie he wmM no longer reoetve m the oollc^r^ 

office el IPtuuk the patr of shawls and small sum m cash whk] 
he ^d been 'iooustomed to receive there. In furtherance o 
their olgect^ when a vacancy on one occasion occurred amonj 
the temple trustees at Puna, and the collector was ashed t 
appomt another, the Supreme Qovernment forbade him to ir 
temre, and directed that in all such cases the vacancy shoul 
be £11^ up by the community of worshippers attending th 
tein|9e m question, or where no such community existed, th 
remaining trustees should elect another member This rul 
wis communicated to all the collectors of the Presidency , i 
merely continued the Hindus^ own system, among whon: 
idlkge municipal government is a very ancient institution Th 
Governor-General thpn expressed his great satisfaction at th 
complete execution of the orders of the Court of Directors i 
the Presidency of Bombay 

In the Madras Presidency, while adopting the same prmci 
pie, m givmg up the 8,300 temples which the Government ha« 
aupermtended, some variety natumlly sprang up in th 
details of the surrender Mr D Eliott has well describe 
this ymnety m the following passage of his report — 

**The Mabomedan institutiouB had been seldom interfered with Whei 
a certain degree of controul was (formerly) exercised, it seems that it he 
he&i dropp^, and the institutions left simply to the charge of those wfa 
b^oza managed their inlernal affairs. In Bellary, in every village a aabh 
was formed, composed of the leading members of the community, to whic 
was left the election of a single snpenntendent for the village In Salei 
s^ the principle of election was followed , bnt the superintendence m 
eommitted to panohayats, consisting for the most part of three members 

The lurangMnents wdiich have been made with respect to Hindu mstiti 
Uons are various The small village Pagodas had not generally been undi 
the charge of Government officers but, where such charge had been assnn 
ed, it has been resigned to the pujan, who ** is looked upon in the ligl 
of one of the village functionaries, entitled to merafis, with the smitl 
earpmiter, and the like In the case of larger temples, with more ooosidei 
able endow|^nts, two or more of the principal inhabitants, including gem 
xaUy the mcifd head of the village or the Oarnnm, have been conjoins 
With the pnjad in a committee or panchayat Temples of more importanci 
with a reputation and interest extending beyond the vicinity, have bet 
pbeed under the charge of committees, composed of persons of wetgl 
ani wfluence, selected from among the residents within a wider rang 
jEudowments belonging to matums or gurus have been left to the care of tti 
)(Sittl$ee Interested , and institutions of which the managers have been usual) 
by such matums, have been deemed to need no other snpent 

A abort notice of some of tiioao armugemeuts wiQ help i 
the proceedings of ^ Madras Governments 1 
^Canajeuj out of the 3,668 temples undi^ tiie colleotor's charge 
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2,871 were made over to tfeeir resjpeetive pujans* AH 
remainder were made over to committeeB. In Ta^^mre, 2^7 
small temples were also handed over to their respeOtive 
Wherever a temj^e of importance could he conv^iently 
entrusted to the hereditary custody of the nelghlmonx^ 
zemmdar, or other persons of local weight, that cotltse wito 
invanably adopted , only a few districts however allowed of it 
The pi^oda of Trmomab, which received a large income irom 
private contributions, and nearly six thousand rupees from the 
Government, was made over to five native gentlemen of dSdad- 
ras, who were personally interested in its prosperity The 
pagoda of Tnchendur, m Tmnevelly, with an income oi tw^ty 
thousand rupees from Government, and private donations 
worth several thousand rupees more, was transferred to three 
wealthy trustees in the district The great pagoda of Nelleam- 
balum, also in Tmnevelly, with a similar income, was made over 
to the most extensive landholder of the province The lai^o 
pagoda at Conjeveram, with a Government grant of Rs 12,000, 
after a great deal of discussion among two nyal sects, who 
worship there, was entrusted to an individual, whose ancestors 
had managed the pagoda m former years. The temple at 
Tnvalur was surrendered to the jeer or high priest The great 
pagoda of Senngham, with the consent of the most respectable 

E ersons connected with it, was transferred to two wealthy 
indholdera, m conj unction with the pagoda stalattars. The Rock 
pagoda at Tnchinopoly was at the same time given up to one 
of those landholders The greatest difficulty was experienced 
with the pagoda at Tripetty, for whose superintendence there 
were numerous claimants, the annual surplus amountmg to 
Rs. 77,000 Eventually, it was surrendered to the mahant of a 
college of boyragis, and to his successors in office 

Thus was completed the first great senes of proceedings, 
after the abolition of the pilgrim'-taxes, for disconnecting 
Government from an mterference with the native religions. 
The result was to withdraw the officers of Government from 
idl interference in the internal management of the temples, 
mosques and tombs of those religions Henceforth, the reve*- 
nae officers had nothing more to do with the repairs of ike 
buildings, the preparations for festivals, the enrolment ^f 
pie servants, the paintmg of the cars, and the cus^y of the 
oSenngs. All their duties were given over to the native xxm^ 
nuttees or mdividuals, and to them was committed the cuatody 
of the tem^e property Th^ were thus assimilated to thou- 
sands of dhajpiakartaB, pi|}ai:;ia. and managers, with whose tem- 
ples the Government had never mterfered. To these committees 
were also paid the sums of money granted to such temples, and 
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’dkiciii badlu^cir^mva meawe 

T)i^ ^ fOMiTed ^ fifoo«ed« of ifa* pigoin^ }b»^, irfoeib 
th« (!jfovcRiaeiit fibll andor ^ nusageapiaii aad 

£rwWMi twot'Boweoaof laewE^ m »dr^b(w 4o tbe anal 
dwy Cunushed ill ^ sup^oo nooeiieifiry foi^ ^ 

Bocnoe. « 

tbe time w Wi the yevonoe o$oo]« thw gUTe ovec of 

the mooey eodowmeata, there exwted in almost every ooJleetmnte 
«f the Idadns Fremdeiiey, a eurpluB hahmoe whi^ had gra- 
4Tia%acoamulated from theee se^roee an important queewm, 
therefore, arose how these fnade, called Poyoda fundi, were to 
be disposed of There were no such Aiq^ m Bengal, or the 
Ji^orth West ProTinoes. The “ Parliamentary Betnms” contain 
not even a hint of any sqch existing nt Bombay only in conneo- 
tion with Madras, ther^ore, was the question started : and the 
matter was referred by the Government there to the Govern- 
ment of India The source of these funds is thus stated in 
Mr. Efaot^s report — 


la general the ordmaiy expenses of the pagodas have been regulated accardmg 
infixed taUes, in whidi are put down all constantly recurring charges albwed as 
necessary for &e due mamtenance of the estahlishments, the payment of servant^ 
and the perftHnnance of all the customary ceremonies. To meet these fixed charges;^ 
p efKytiftM payments have been made out of the income ansmg fiom money allow- 
aaoes, and tevenae accruing from lands under the management of the officers 
Oowameat, and Ihe surplus had been held in deposit. Oat of it all extraordinaxy 
ebniges fior vepurs, && have been defrayed, and sometimes disbursements have been 
Qtade frr porpoaea nnooimected with the instLtations to which the funds ajpertamed. 
The ynaant, wliKdi now stands in the public accounts to the credit of these mstitn- 
therein has accrued entirely from an excess in the endowments above what 
m needed fixr he^g the temples, Ac; sa repair, and for the doe p^ormance of the 
leq^Ewte service and duties 

Tbe aifiouxit of the pagoda-funds, remaining in deposit m 
the provincial ^easnnes, on March 31, 1846, aner the payment 
of sill necessa^ expenses, was Bs. 11,86,557 By the end of 
June, 1847, a mrther surplus had accumulated of Ba 1,70,873, 
making a total at the disposal of Government on the latter date 
of Be. 13,57,430 or £135,743. The former surplus is detail- 
ed m the fcAowing table, in the Betnm^ for 1849 — 

Sttrpku if Madras Pagoda Funds -^Mar^ 31, 1846 


TkagsiHesia 

Idawlipatare 

Gsgsasaa 

nslto 

bans 


7ia 15 4 
258 S 1 
7,000 0 o: 
4,310 1 9 
MfiO 8 0 
4,010 S 10 
100 3 7 
S,96l 2 5 

Tagore 4,8j,6S6 0 0 

Tumewlljr 8,81,306 7 8 

Caun^pnt 68,811 18 s 

'Incbuiopo^ 65,000 0 0 

Afa4<ii., , 80,195 6 10 

, South ibvot 8^687 8 U 

OmOMtoK , 68,885 • 7 

SbEfagc 13,678 7 t 

» 

'' .. i1.Mv8«6 U 7 

* tthWf wmt, * 11 0 

11,86,557 8 7 

1 
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XHfowwwm hii o&«a abkhp^. du^oSotcs^ tbe 

lllsdnMQj^lmmimnt, w to l«« tibsse aod WHdtur 
be appB^matoi ai^ after matare debbevatiQ% faeoi 

4utu^y aUowad, that for tiie GoTeromrat to theto 
to ikvrposet id paUic utihtj, wm> not ctAy iiBot9eotiQoal)H 
but a ponttve duty The Court of l^irectors, wheoi ad^ed 
their final opinion, laid down the following rule for the gts^toce 

their officers. « 

"We are anzaoiu that the pnndple hitherto dbserred ^ Xanjov^ of heepl&i; 
the p«godB.rfiuid& ^tirely separate fK»ii the Goremmant reveraie,, dtoM he 
ngiAy maintaiiied We are of opinion, that all grants and endowments sboFoKL 

m the first instance, appropriated, if possible, to their original pniposea WlM 
the fiinda are more thfOi adequate to that end, instead of allowing them to aodumt-^ 
late without limit, tliey shoiM be applied to purposes of general utility, t^d^mg 
care that the particular distnct,in which the endowments are aitnated, sho^ d^TO 
fhll benefit from the new appropriation of the surplus.’* 

This rule was considered by the Supreme Government^ as 
applicable not only to the accumulation above mentioned^ jbut 
also to the annual surplus from the same source, and to dona- 
tions or endowments that might be resumed when a pagoda 
fells into decay The construction of roads and bridges, the 
repairs and cleansing of tanks, the construction of ghdits, the 
support of refuges for the poor, and the estabbshment of schools, 
were considered to be objects on which the funds might pro- 
perly be spent But the large surplus above detailed, was not 
to be disposed of without some opposition There was a class 
of men, who were watching the proceedings of the Madras 
Governor in respect to it with eagle eyes These were the 
members of the recently appointed committees, some of whom 
were extremely anxious to receive the money, for the use of 
their own pagodas (One of these petitioners is named Parames- 
war Gurciu of Strisuptaresheswaraswamegar 1) These claims 
were promptly set aside and the money appropnated Alt the 
smaller sums (in the left-hand column) were handed over at 
once to the collectors of the districts where they had accumu- 
lated, to be expended on bridges, choultnes, tanks and wdfe, 
that nnght be used by all classes The Governor also ordered 
Rs. 20,000 to be spent in Madura, and 80,000 in Tanjore, for 
Similar objects, and directed Bs. 1,00,000 to be disburscHi 
the construction of a road to connect the cotton districts 
Tmnevelly wilh the port of Tuticonn He asked for repolrts 
as to the necessities of the remaining districts , and of the 
surplus (derived from the fimt ^ve districts in the second co- 
tiomn) set apart eight lakb^b £80,000, to the general 
funds of the presidency To ^hia kst item ^ 
veinment ^ eitcessive, and an unueoiudly warm dis- 
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cussioii took place on ^ sul^eel^ but botk Ofr^^mexits 
adhered to their ^m^ioai opmion, and the mnM&t referred 
to the €k>iirf'of Di^tora What became of the ei^ht lakhe^ 
and whe^has isinoe been done with the surplus of 1847 and 
foUowmg yearsj we cannot say » the ** Betorn” for 1851^ which 
oi^ht bo rave conveyed the information^ bemg silent on the 
su^ect 

The sut step m the proceedings of the Government was to 
surrender the paaoda-lajids In the early part of this article 
we^efred that^e Madras Government had^ during a senes of 
years^ and for vanous reasons^ assumed charge of a large por- 
tion of the landed estates with which both the great and small 
temples had been endowed. These lands were managed by 
the collector of each ziUah, who paid the nett proceeds into the 
funds of the pagoda or institution to which they respectively 
belonged. We Slewed also, that m that Presidency the nett 
income from the estates under Government management 
amounted to Bs 4,31,107 When the order arrived to 
disconnect the Government from the native rebgions, an im- 
portant question arose, as to whether these lands, as well 
as the temples, were to be committed to native management. 

question was not without its difficulties, but the Ma- 
dras officers, with one single exception, proposed to get 
rid of the difficulty, by keeping things as they were They 
argued, that m all these estates, the Government had made 
ez^gements witih the cultivators, who held the land directly 
from them and that the honour and justice of the former 
were concerned m secunng to the cultivator that treatment 
which he could not expect at the hands of a native landlord 
Tbey suggested also that the Government might take perma- 
ment possession of all the estates, and pay to each temple an 
annual rent for them. Such a plan, which involved an addp~ 
timal payment of recidy rnoney from the Government treasury, 
though for an equivalent, was considered by them to further 
the object whicb the Government of India had in view, of dt 5 - 
eonnecUng itself altogether from the shrines of idolatry I But 
the Court of Directors had anticipated the difficulty, which 
was first referred to them m connection with the temple of 
Jagann&th they also knew how the ryots were situated, and 
diey wrote thus — 

4. In imr deiE^wteb Uie 2nd of Jnne^ 1S40, we adrerted to jonr i^lntion 
to retam the Umda belongiii^ to the temple of under the mmiageinent 

of the iftrenne officen^ whmh joa had cc^g||||Med to eaq^edicait, in order that 
protection and jnstice might he secared to tha^ots. 

5 In all eaaea, however, where the ^^svaBbe has heea, or maj he fixed fior a 
term of yean, aahas been done m Cottack, we thmk that die collection of the 
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reTeane 40 fixed, banging to teraplea or other endowed leligtcnu Biay 

be sa&lT tranmred to^igents^ to be appointed hy the partiM m whom llie 
me^ or ^ aS$m andlSadfl of such mstitations maj be Tested « sabject on^^ to 
anch prnialties against exactions, and otheiunbiisea of thenr tmsk, es the nwtm 
servants smnlarly emid<^ed on the part the GoTemmez^ Weidd behave to 
The foregoum observations are also applicable to entire viQag^ windMasaj have 
been assigned to temples or other religioiis mstitiitiong m all parts of our terntones 1 
provided, however, that the revenue demaadaUe from such villages, or portiaDa of 
villagee, has been cleady defined, and a jpottah or lease issued to each xyot, 
mg the extent of land, the amount of the revenue, and the penods at iraach it 
becmnes due. ^ 

6 It 16 not our intention that the revenues of mosques aaid pagoda-ibnds {d^ould 
be exempted from any ciuurges for imgation and for the general numagmi^t of 
tile distncts wherein they axe situated, to which they may justly be liable , and we 
desire that proviraonmay be made for defraying such charges before theievennes 
are appUed to other puiposes You wiU perceive that m the directuma ruw contmed 
to you^ tt IS OUT object to give complete effect to the prtnc^plea recognized ut tie de»- 
patches to whtck we have referred^ and we rely on your promoting that olgect to Ms 
ifOnost extent which may be practicahk ** 

In consequence of these orders^ the Supreme Government 
determined that, as far as possible, the pagodarlands should be 
transferred to the native committees, as well as the money dona- 
tions But various measures were adopted at the transfer, such 
as the grant of special leases, by which the interests of the cul- 
tivators were fully secured. In fulfilment of these wishes of the 
Court of Directors, the Satais Hazdn estate, the only land-en- 
dowment belonging to the pagoda of Jaganndth, and which had 
been held under Government management nearly forty years, 
was given over to the Bajah of i^htirda, the supermtendent 
and manager of the temple Small estates, belongmg to mos- 
ques and dfirgahs at Delhi and Allahabad, were placed by the 
collectors in the hands of Mussalman committees. There were 
few cases in Bombay, as compared with the other presidencies, in 
which the revenue officers had charge of enaowment-land , 
but such as there were, were transferred without difficulty, and 
without fear of injurv to the cultivators, to the hands of the 
native trustees, or to the pui^s of the temples and institutions 
to which they belonged. The Governor of Madras first or- 
dered all the smaller lands to be transferred, and as ibis 
arrangement occasioned no difficulty, and merely placed them 
upon the same footing as all the lands under private manage- 
ment, he proceeded to enquire into the Great devastanam 
estates,” the large endowments belonging to the moat cele- 
brated pagodas Of the result of this enquiry. Hie " Betum” 
for 1851 makes no mention We bebeve, however, that all 
the estates have been transferred, and that a small fund, called 
the Tnpam fund, consti^tes fhe only sum received by Go- 
vernment for the uses of l%^ry In thus withdrawn^ fiom 
the effective management cC pagoda-endowments, the (lovern- 
ment officers have met with mu<m opposition from the nafryes. 
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who dtti; tl^t taft&ftgobiHtt liad be^ ^ flumy tbe 

Brrnm su^rt of dieir eratem, !Gils Qppot&ha \m tttodueea 
deUjr , Ji>«t jre are thankM Jo saj^ tbat ^e transfer W been 

cdiuiddte4>.^« 

tn ^t^, bowever, of all the anxiety uid labdtir thtovn njMn 
tlm wiherainate Oovemments in India for the pur^e of duamv- 
ing tihelr oonnectiim with tiie natiTO rdigions , in spite of all 
the aviation in England , in spite of the positive and distinct 
orders ct tita Goiurt of Directors, it most be confessed that the 
VTBY BOOT of ^usBnliappy connection has been left n&tonched. 
Whilft^e arrangements were ib progress, two questions arose 
with^ reiqpeet to the trustees, now were vacanoms m thmz 
nomher to be filled up, and to whom were they to be held respon- 
sible ? In the Bombay Presidency, as we have shewn, the 
Governor-General directed, that where it was possible, vacan- 
cies sbonld be filled up by municipal election if that was 
incoQvement, by survivmg trustees Both modes of proceed- 
ing are common m Europe In Madras no rule wall adopted, 
and the matter ended in the collector appointing to vacancies, 
and thus keeping up the old system of supenntendenii^e The 
reason given for this is, timt the newly-appointed trust^s have 
no l^u existence. Instraments were in some cases wecuted 
on their wpointments, but they were set aside as invaid, au4 
a geneiaT trust-deed, to be adopted lu all the colleitorates, 
was promised m their stead Had the Madras govern- 
ment faSen back entirely upon the native system, the 
difiScolty would not have occurred Had they made the trust 
hereditaiT (as is the usual rule), or estabhshed the prmciple of 
znumcipaJ election, the village panchsyats would nave saved 
them all the trouble and scandal from which they now suffer* 
and those temples would have been managed like aU others. Na- 
tives never look after a temple on public grounds , why should the 
Government do so ^ Why should they endeavour to eecuxe 
greater prospen ty fo r the pi^oda of Senngfaam than for that of 
Cbilliimbnim? Why should tiiey care for Jagann&th’s temple at 
Pdri, and not for that at Meihesh^ Why should they watch over 
the shraoe of Paxhati at Pfinab, and leave the temples of &b- 
mbas to decay ? 

The responnbihiy of the temple tnulees in two Ftesideaoies 
hab not yet been settled by Government regulations. Por 
setutnmg niefsithftd discharge of their duty ^nd the ti^t awni- 

E ilwl^ aS thOT endowments, it is of comnse necessaryoiflt uiey 
e to the courts of law. but the foBomog regubtlou 

of Bei^ (XIX. of 1810), of Madras (Til <1 ISlf), 
steads mric^ in the way sa soooimtehtbty, sod cn> 



WITH iJ&CttiATBT IflNfDa 

reote those eoUeH^rs to examine into the eiidowi&eBte«.ti^hoie 
Cofurt of Directors Yvxy^forlnddm io tidirftre — 

BBHOAL 1UB0VZ.4TIO1C, l^CIX. Off 1810 ) ^ f ^ 

Wheieas connderabto endowments liare been granted in laJt Jb7^1»eee4iiig 
Qoireiiiine&fei of this eonntiy, and by mdiyidit«l% for (he snpport of mosque Htsk 
DO l^BMFLBS Slid Gf^figos, and for other ptaui aa^ Ssa^^icioiparposes Iml 
S8 there are groands to suppose that the prince of such lands is m many li^tai^ 
appropriated contrary tp ^e intentioiis of the donors, foe., and whereas it is an ha^ 
portant dnty of every GoTemment to provide that aU srfch endommenUtAe upfhtd 
fo the real uUeHt and wtU of the grantor, fn jpe The general aiqserln- 

eendence ^ off lands granted for me support of Mosques, Hmdu temphs, Cwiges 
and for otW pious and beneficial purposes, &c. is h^by vested m the Botrd eif 
Revenue, and Board of Commissioners, &c. It shall be the duty <f £fte Board of 
Bet;snue and Board of the Comnussumers, to take care that all endowments made 
for the maintenance of establishments of the above desenpdon be duly approj^iated 
to the purpose for whidi they were destined by the Govemment or individual by 
whom such endowments were granted 

In Bombay no such regulation existed* and it was easy 
therefore for aggrieved parties, in case of malversation, to cite 
the trustees in the ordinary civil courts, since those Courts pos- 
sess so much latitude as courts of eq[aity and good conscience 
We have heard that the Bombay collectors have sometimes 
listened to complaints against the trustees, but they need not 
have done so, and such conduct is contrary to Government 
orders. In Madras, however, the effect of this contradiction 
has been to leave complainants altogether without redress. 
The collector is forbidden, under the new system, to en- 
tertain complaints the civd courts refuse to take up cases 
which the regulation commits to the collector and thus 
for NiNS TBABS, the interests of those endowments, for which 
the East India Company cared so long, have been without any 
legal protection whatsoever I The warmest opponent of the 
Government connection with idolatry never advocated such 
injustice The system established by these regulations has 
been very fully discussed at Madras in all its bearings , and the 
officers are unammous that the old regulation must be repealed 
Opimons differ, however, as to the enactment which should take its 
place a very excellent Draft of such an Act was carefully pre- 
pared by the Madras Government, and sent up to the Government 
of India many years ago In Bengal, and the N W Province 
also, the question was discussed, and the opmions of the reve* 
nue officers upon it were collected. It appeared frtm almost 
every report, that the regulation had fallen into disuse , (a dear 
proof of its unsuitability to the present circumstances of the 
country ,) and that where it was moat popular, it was least 
enforc^ 

It IS impossible, at the close ^ this long paper, to discuss the 

Y 
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fiilly : the teader ^ ** FM^eoi^atary 

Betum” of 1849-, wtere he find ample matmlids iat a tho- 
rough inveshgataon of it in aU its beaxings. We shall content 
out^TeslIrithone or tiro extracts from the (^inums of the 
officers, with rei^ect to its mfluenoe upmi rdigioiis 
endowments. Mr Pattle, tiie senior member of uie Beveftne 
Boud, wrote concerning it ui 1844 — 

I woold ask on what ground of reason or jnstace can the natiTe nibjectaof this Qo- 
vemment es^>ect» for tfaeur institotions, a more perfect protection than u granted 
to the Christian snbjects of all clasaea. In onr own coontrj, endowments are m 
the coatodT of tmst^ amenable bj suit in the Courts of Chanceiy In hke man- 
ner all su<m mstitation^ withm the jnnsdiction of the Sapreme Court, have similar- 
ly iJie protectioD of &at Court , surely a Government fully disehaige every obliga- 
tion of protection to ite native subjects, when no distinction is and when to 
their endowments and institationfl is ^nted the same meed of justice and protec- 
tion accorded to CSinstiaiis of all dasses. Indeed, nnless it can be proved that 
the £n^h Government is bound to extend to the establishments of fiiJse religions 
specifd protectum not ^nted to the establishment belon|;ing to the true religion 
of the State, and not considered necessary for the Chnstian sal^Qcts, I conceive, it 
must be admitted, that every due consideration is paid to the former by both 
on an equal footing 

The junior member of the Board of Revenue, in giving his 
opinion, insisted that it would be a clear derebction of duty 
were the Government to refrain from taking direct trust of all 
religious endowments the Deputy Governor thus rephea to 
the principle he had advocated — 

In the first place, as has been pointed out by the Senior Member, the inter- 
ference of the Government in these endowments is now partial, and not general, 
as It ought to be, if Mr Xiowiss aigumeot were sound , for it is exerci^ only 
over Hindu and h^omedan rebgions endowments, and is never extended to 
pious trusts of the Chnstian, or any other religion. And, m the second place, it is 
not, His Honor conceives^ true m toe sense in which Mr Lowis quotes the terms, 
that It 18 the duty of any Government to see to the right appropriation of religions 
endowments, except so fer as it is the duly of all GKivemments to provide for the 
legular and orderiy execution of wills and testaments of every desenption , vu., 
by making laws for their due execution by the trustees and execators select by 
the testators, and providing courts to prevent those laws being broken. 

It 18 notonous. that tite direct mterference of Government with EQndn and Ma- 
homedan rehgious trusts under the regalatioQ in question, is exceedm^y distaste- 
ful to the professors of those creeds, and that farirom being expeS^ by them 
from the Government as a dn^, it is deprecated as a profananon. The praetiee, 
therefore, whidb was mtrodnced by this regulation, was a mistake m two ways ; it 
was a departure feoon sound pnnciide, and it was di^leasmg to those for whose 
benefit It was erroneoudy intended It has now been found to be diapleasmg also 
to those who are appoi^ed the reignfaiticms to cany its provisions into eflfoefe ; 
and for all these reasons it never, m hw Honor’s opioioo, ought to have heeo 
exacted, and may now most prqperiy be repealed. 

Mr C W Snatli, in hu minute, pointed out tbat^eoiihar 
fentune of the relation, which haa led to its introdnonmi hrto 
the present discossion. He shoirs, that so long as it renudns 
in the law of the coontry* it is is^ossiUe for the sqpMatiwi of 
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InMB the «hseot Bsbwa^ of fiiiee jidigbuiLt^ltB 
nmdered coaa^dete. He m^t have tiddeil, that the r^tmtfoa 
M the rery Wsis of the patronage, as itsotgeot is 
fyree of Jair» admiQistered by a Cbnstun C^ernia^i sadasp 
effioieot admmistmtion for tns eadowments of the H^adu^md 
Mahommedaa religious, as the lUtemsl j^mciples ssidT pra(S|H3e 
of those rel^ons could never have secured — 

I bave hitherto renewed this meesare merely as it regards the feelings of oat 
native subjects , but there is another light in which it is also to be considered » mad 
that iSt Its connexion with- the principle which has induced the lunne authmifies to 
urge upon the Gkivemment of India its obligation as a Chnstian OoTemmei^ to 
separate itsdf from all interference with, or management of all funds ass^ed fer 
the support of religious institutions , a consideration which onginated the messures 
already completed, or those now m active progress to disconnect the Govemmeftt 
from the temple of Jagann&th and the pilgnm*tax at Gayi. To carry out this 
important principle is idike due to the character of this Govemment, and to the eon- 
scientious scruples of its Chnstian officers but the disconnexion cannot be complete 
so long as the revenue authonties and the Government of India, acting undo* Re- 
gulation XIX. of 1810, may /'very day be called on to inquire into the appropria- 
tion of funds to the worship o' mosques and temples, or, as was the ease year, 
to take into consideration the propnety of repairing, beautifying, or re-constructing 
such decayed places of idolatrous worship entrusted to their care 

The matter was discussed in the Legislative Conneil, and as 
it was deemed right to make the law of the country agree 
with its practice^ following decision was announced to the 
Govemment of Bengal — 

The Bight Honorable the Govemor-G^eral in Conncil is opimon, that 
Regulation XIX. of 1810 should be repealed, and the Govemment of B^f^al 
empowered to provide for the appointment of committees to discharge the fencttons 
which that Relation requires the Board of Revenue and the local agents to 
peifmnn, in respect to endowments for the support of the rdigions institutions of 
the natives. The draft of a law on this subject is under consideiation. 

The Court of Directors fully acknowledge the necessity of 
repealing or modifying the two regulations named Indeed^ it 
was they who first pointed out> in their celebrated despatch 
of 1841, the bearing which they had upon their connection 
with the native religions it was also in obedience to the 
<nders of that despatch, that the opinions above expressed, 
with those of all the revenue officers in the presidency of 
Bengal, were called for — 

R IB by Regulation YIl of 1817, that the Board of Revenue at Tori St, 
George la vested with “ the general supermtendence of all endowments m hmd 
or money granted for the support of mosques, Hindu tmnples, or co^eges,*' &c. 
and as the provisions of that Regulation are the same as those eontmnqdm the 
Bmigal Regulittion XlX. of 1810, we are of opinion that a similar inquiry onght 
to ^ instated, and reports m^e by the Boards of Revenue m the iH'&dencies 
of Bengal and Agra, widi the new of r^nng the officers Qovmmeak from 
the management of the lands and ooptrolof the funds and affimn 
endowments whatsoever 

We are also desirous, that the above mentioned miw be 

and that the ridos,wlu^ require Ruropean ^^ffioen la 





m 

thtt jroo wiB MEp, wto «|i«idBRiam to b«a( nwMt oiMccmiJiduiig thH 

In spife at ^ ooBeanm^ tesfinoBy of so aoBay of ^ 
officers of Ooreitnaent , m s^te of llie (orders aiid tbe om- 
sent Comi: ui Direetors , m spte of the v^ost tril^ 

^wel or l^al JncotectHm from t}m endowments of Madras; 
in f^ite of me aid famished by the Madras Government m 
scolding the draft of a law, every clanse of which, oxcept die 
last, might mstaatly have been passed , in spite of the momms- 
tency of their pontion , in spite of the opj^ression of Chnstnui 
consciienoee , in spite ^e disgrace and goilt of being npheld 
as the fKitronizers of the Hindu and llthdiommedan rehgioiu^ 
the Supkmne Government of India have not yet removed the 
obnoxious violation, nor jHrepared another m its place For 
this culpable negbgence they have offered no explanation, 
thongh the matter has now been lymg before the Council for 
more than ten yearn Whatever differences of opmion may 
exist as to the new law that is required, in one thing all par- 
ties are agreed, viz., that the old regulations, the boot of the 
connection with idolatry, must be kefbaled 

We wh^ it were in our power to thmk, that this was the 
only measBre required for the separation of the Government 
^m the religions whudi it has patronized. We have already 
indicated some items of an inienor kmd, that still exhibit 
their firnmndon. But we shall not dwell upon them now. 
They ate not unobserved by Christian men interested in the 
matter , amd we hope that me Government will also observe 
and remove them Besides the regulations mentioned, the 
great hnk, winch still connects Government with native dmnes, 
and which we know most deeply impresses the minds of the 
natives, w semi in the mombt-fatubnt made by oolleotors in 
vations places to the pojans of temples, to the managers of 
pagodai^ to the monlvi^ of mosqufiB; and to mdividoaT brah- 
nuim In eaidi of the presidencies, it has been reported to the 
Sapreme Government, that the connectiim of the Ghivemment 
wim zwtive institutions has been dissolved, and all pirties have 
eongratnbted each other on ffie result. We scarcely think, 
however, that anv man, who sees Bs. 2/)00 paid every 
month by collector <ff Pun to the snpmmtentont of tiie 
pagoda m Jagannith, would allow that snch s the case. 
We scatedy think, that wav man who saw Bs. 43|0(M paid 
annually to the temple of Benn^ham , Bs. 13,000 to that at 
Conje^mnmi , Ba 1,^,800 to trasfdes m Tanjore ; Bs. 19,000 
to the pi^^eda of TndMadiff ; saw Be. 18/)00 grren from 
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mieh&ttj io tiie temfto of i^bott nt JE^oM^uid 
Kutmr; with other mme of hxtd (^sh to the temples ftt 
jsu^ and J^lapore, at l^firmol aad Belgaum $ who saw aotaal 
money pa»i at Saharonpore and Guhmal ^ at BamiUjr slid 
MuUra f Agra and AUyghar , could pojg»ibly allo^t^NOt 
G^Tomment nothing to do with the support of ^mdu 
and Mahommedan religions And yet such monej is Wtig 
paid, mouth by month, from the collectors’ cutchemes, to the 
amount of many lakhs of rupees every year We allow that 
the present connection of Government with the native supersti^ 
tioas 18 sdmost entirely a money one, but such a oonnectian is 
to them most valuable, for money is power The wilole sum 
now paid annually by Government may be stated as foUowB*— >• 

In Bengal Jagonnfith Be. 23,321 B& 

Boyragis at Fan for) 6,417 

"holyfood^S 29,788 

In the North West FrovinceB lil0,475 

In the Bombay Presidency , alLowances m I q 593 
mon^, gram and land 3 * ’ 

In the Madras Presidency 8,76,780 

Total Co ’sBs. 17,15,588 

Next to the repeal of the old idolatrous regulations, these 
grants of money are the one most prominent feature of the 
subject requiring the attention of Government If the Govemm> 
General does occasionally give a donation to the brahmins of 
Bnndaban or Jwala-mukhi, if the gunga-jai still appears ii| 
the Queen’s courts as the basis of Hindu oaths , if in uovem- 
ment colleges, the Koran, the Upanishads or Parana are intro« 
duoed into the curriculum of study , much as we may regret 
such things, may count them wron^ and wish to see them Imd 
aside, we think them almost nothing, when viewed side 
side with these large sums of money paid over to idol sbrineit 
This latter ccmnection is patent to all , monbt passes from the 
Government to the temples, that money ^ which in the eyes of 
natives, is almost the summum bonum of existence. That these 
payments are a great evil, may readily be seen by askn^ tiie 
natives what they think of them There maj be a reasoa fyt 
the payment, or not , the matter may be explained or uot^; aS 
we say now is, that the natives will umvez^y reply ; ^ The 
Company gives our gods money ” That they say so in the ease 
of Jagann&tfa, is notorious throughout Bengal 
Some of our readers may ask, why the money is givw af 
all The payments are notaeun^donid^ion fromtbeGovem*- 
meet, ^ven of their own free wdi as a love « 
that two reasons are assigned for them 
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gnaki»nude aad oiosqfiedm liea^f taeveT^nue^^ 

oerlumkmdB. Tbeselands werethor^wii^beiiigapaNii^^t^^ 
6Xi(^iifiieiit8»btit Krere taken possesBioa of by 
for ameaia<^ Ae^la^d-taz^ a bilare in their nmi>agept^t» or 
ecMneeimilar reawm affecting the Government revenne. Some of 
thoB^ lands resumed under the Midimninedui Govem* 
meni; others m some parts to a considerable extent^ were re* 
earned by the East India Company A very interesting lUos- 
taition of these facts is contained in page 219 of the " Faidia* 
mentary Betom” for 1849 Mr Blair, the c<dlector of Canara, 
tbene states, that out of Rs. 1,51,870 paid by him to the 3,609 
temples formerly under his <^arge, no less than Ra 1,05,923 
m*e payments for the revenue of lands resumed by the Madras 
Govemment The Government, m other words, took the estates 
mi a perpel^ lease, and paid that sum for rent. 

Secon^y s another item m the money allowances consists of 
actual donations, which were ongmally presented by former 
Governments, and which, on the conquest of India by the East 
India Company, were continued by them with a view to con- 
ciliate the recipients and their co-religionists Thus the money 
paid in the N W Provinces consists almost entirely of money 
begun by the Mogul Government. Thus also the dakshma 
at Fana, and the many sums paid to the temples of that collec* 
tmiate^ ongmated with the Mriiratta Peishwa. Thus, too, on- 
gim^ed the nine farthmgs bestowed on the temples of Nundial 
in J&imi51 

The present donatKin of Bs. 23,321 to ibe pagoda of Jagann4th 
is represented as having a somewhat sunilar ongin, though 
ite case is quite peculiar It is said, that among the old endow- 
ments of the temple, in addition to the Satais Haz4n Mah41, 
^ere were some sayer duties, a poll-tax, and assignments on 
the revenue of a district in Orissa. These sums constituted 
a kind of donation presented by the Rajas of ancient days, 
but the taxes were of the most precarious kind , have long 
snice bemi abolished , and certainly ought not to be compen- 
sated rmw especially, when the Government has by its roads 
isidiiee communscation opened up to the temple a source of 
iww^u^ which it never had in the days when those taxes 
^j^sted* Then the chief mcome of the temple was 46nv6d 
fym Omasa itsdf: now the largest pr(q[)ortiim cotnes frmutiie 
fa^^>iais of Bengal and U^r Icmiau Of all the money ""allow* 
ance$%£i temples, that ^prented to Jagann&th has ^ 
ground ^ etoud upon. Were the Le^^tive Coua^l there- 
fore to pose into a law^ ^ Dmlt Act whiMdi they irecontly 
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pfaUwbed reep^ctuig ^ disecm^mwocd the domlwBy 
would do BO in|u8tiee, aud rcanove a puUic ae»idaL The SUfs 
of Kimida womd be legally p^iotutted to collect the 
fees from Ae i^gnms, and receive from them air snomal^ 
iBCome greatly ezoeeding what hua aoeestors 
yearn 

The two classes of money allowances, whidi we havef^dcK 
sonbed, stand upon a very different footu^* In appearance 
they are equally bad, they equally lead the people to be* 
lieve that the Government of the country supports the 
native religions in the most efficient way they eqmdly 
keep up the connection of the Government with those relih 
gions and we hope, on this account, to see them both entirely 
set aside. But as they have a different on^, they require 
to be differently dealt with The former dnes of payments 
18 undoubtedly the bon& fide property of the mstituticn& 
They are the rents for those estates which the Gov^ment is 
holding under a perpetual lease; To them, therefore, they have 
a sacrM nght, and we have no wish to see that nght violated^ 
But ought not the obnoxious payments to be got rid of ? If 
in the outset their land was commuted for money, why should 
not that land be restored ? The estates resumed by the Govern* 
ment of late years, as in Canara, must surely oe known, and 
what objection can apply to them which does not at^y to the 
pagoda*lands that have already been transferred to their 
owners? If these lands, which are known or can be found out 
on enquiry, were surrendered, we imagine that only a small 
number of donations of this class would remain These would 
represent the lands resumed by the Moguls and by the English 
Government dunng the last century, thelocahty and Ixmndanes 
of which are now unknown* Even these idso might be oom« 
muted for land They were paid for land why may not the 
process be reversed, and land be given for them. If the matter 
were properly explained, no scandal could attend the tiunsao* 
tion. Such cases are not like the land which some members of 
the Supreme Government proposed to give to Jagann^tfa * m 
the latter case, a precarious income from taxes liable at any 
time to be abolished would have been turned into ma cmdow^ 
ment the most certain kind in the case we atw deaenbing, 
the temples and mosques would merely receive an endowm^ 
similar to what they once possessed This very plan tciM pro^ 
posed m 1845 m connection mth a mosque at ^nlandy^ ssirf ipst4 
Tied ifdo effect by tfte Supreme Gavemwnt 

The secmd ckss of payments, those made in eontiiBui^^ 
of the gifts of firmer Govemmonhs^ oontain,^ we oonoc^vo, a 
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radiod defect m tbeir ecmetitotioD^ and Qf^bt to he 
die^tmaed aUogedier They were given bj Andn emd 
Mabammedan GovemmentB for the soj^rt e£ religions ineti*- 
tutaons, which theydbeheved to be true. They ard contmt^ 
by a Chriatian Govinmment to religions, which it knows to be 
fnW They were the voluntary ^fts of those Governments , 
of their b^evolenoe, which the necessitiea of iheir 
kingdom, the d^nande of war, or an imwillingnesa to pay 
them longer, might at once have set aside. The^ were pen- 
sions, not perpetual endowments. Where then is the obligar 
turn of 4 he present Ghivemment to continue them^ They 
are voluntary gifts now, as they were then If it was felt 
to be wrong to supemse the expenditure m an idol temple, 
18 it less wrong to furnish the very means of that expenditure ? 
If the Government must not manage temples, shall it pay for 
that mamtgement and supply the funds? If it may not be 
an idolater openly, may it oe an idolator by proxy? Looking 
at the inherent error in endowing the shrines of fitlse religions, 
at the voluntary nature of these gifts, and the absence of all 
but a political reason for paying them, we suggest whether 
the Government ought not to consider the propriety of alto- 
gether discontinuing them They need not be abruptly given 
Donations to individuals might be allowed to expire with 
me present incumbents. In the case of larger sums a notice 
might be ^ven q£ three or five years, as might be thought most 
proper All sums under fifty or a hundred rupees (a large 
proportion of tiie whole,} might be given up at once But m 
whatever way the members of Government may deem most 
cautious, most wise, and most complete, let the great end be 
secured of separating the Government from the native institu- 
tions, not in appearance only but m &ct. Until the payment 
of money ceases, can it be said that such separation has really 
taken place. 

To mcihtate such a final settlement, there is required, first 
of all, a detailed statement of every pice spent upon the native 
rebgions m every district of our Indian empire Such n 
statemmit should specify when the payment was first made, 
and the ground on which it was made. It should specify what 
payments are donations of money begun by former (rovem- 
ments, and what payments are made in commutation for re- 
sumed land , whether the resumed lands are known^ or whether 
the boiiiidaries cannot be specified. The enquiry completed, 
it will be easy to deal witii every case, according to its intrinsic 
merits. 

With fhese two measuf^, the repeal of the iddatroua 



teguktidnsy^iknd the witiijdbttwl»ent of mmef^-^paTmeoifes^ ird^ 
hmy ceaee thiit p*trdiiag^» hits be^ i3C»mxe(l IM 
native xekgioisft for n^re thati ft ^toty. 
dthierialeff tinfittteiied^ ea long cs^ it am be saad "tnt tW 
Government relinqmsheB the epeoml &to^ Vrfatoh iStmy lutv# 
shewn to them. Liij^bng dtt^ ^oita to see that 
en^wments are reaHy applied to pioue^ttrpoeeB d thiir 
fbtindi^ ; to see that lands devoted to the ni^teiianoe of iSnB^ 
Charak Pnja are efficiently applied » in j^es^ting volantary 
diHiations to the brahmins of JPuna and tbo shrmes of KiiMdn^ 
they are keeping up systems injurious to their subjects ; thejr 
are disobeying the Jaw of God It is only for pohtieal reatona 
that the patronage has been bestowed ^ it is only beoause tho 
friends of those systems are so numerous, that cotmtenanco tuia 
been shown to them. Thus did the people of old, ** who \&fdL 
the praise of men more than the praise of God.’’ ^^Hot fsx 
did the God of Providence bestow upon the Govotnm^t <rf 
India their splendid empire not for this wits English influence 
rendered paramount in the Eastern world But that the Gok 
vemment might secure to every man his liberty, property and 
rights , and let religions stand or faH by their own intnnsm 
merits;. Hinduism andidahommedamsm have never yet elevated 
a smgle people. They have proved a curse wherever they have 
prevailed If we wish to see the people of India raised, we 
must lo6k elsewhere for the power to raise them We need mi 
go far The King of kings has declared BiGHXEOtJSIxnsSi. 
exalteth a nation, hut sin is a reproach to ant people.^ 
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Asr YL — TraveU tit ait{{ CofUtnmtal Indm ^ mebuduy 

/ Nspal and ather parU of the Hbnakya$j to the borders of Th^ 
bet, un& some noUeeo-of the overland route. Appendices y L 
dressed to Baron Von Huwholdt, on the Geographical dAstnbutum 
of Con f eras on the Htmodayan Momtcans H On the Vegetatum 
of the Himalayeg^ Mourdams III The Birds of the Himalay- 
an Momtcmt. ^oy Dr W. Hoffmeister, Travelling Physician 
to his Royal Highness Prince Waldemar of Prussia. Trans- 
lated from the (German Edinburgh. 1848. 

> 

Our readers will remember the youi^ physician, who fell 
by the side of the Prussian Prince at !^rozeshabar,m 1845, 
although tney may have forgotten his name* It was Dr W 
Hoffmeaster, the author of the volume mentioned above He 
had accompanied Pnnce Waldemar of Prussia from Europe, 
and had followed him through many countries and many ad- 
ventures, when his career was cut short by a stray shot from 
R Seikh gun 

On the 2 let of December, the Bntish army advanced towards Feroze- 
pur, and encountered the Sikh forces at Ferozeshah, their main body be- 
ing drawn up in a thick jungle A bloody batUe ensued The Bntish 
troops, marching in close array, attacked the enemy , hut the murderous fire 
of artillery and grwe-ahot brought them to a stand At this cntioal junc 
ture, the mvemor General, Lord Hardinge himself rode along the front 
ranks, encouraging them to the onset Prince Waldemar aocompanied 
him, surrounded by his fellow travellers While nding close besi^ the 
Pnnce, whom, in this moment of extreme danger, he refused to quit, Dr 
Hoffmeister was struck by a grape-shot which entered bis tem^e He 
fell forward to the ground The Pnnoe instantly sprang from bis home, 
and raised him , but the vital spark had already fled , at the same moment, 
the advance of the forces rendered it necessary to move on The slam 
were unavoidably left on the field of battle Not until two days bad elapB 
ed was it possible to inter them 

He was laid in the same tomb with several of his friends who fell on that 
bloody day , and a simple monument m the burial ground at Ferozepur, 
’ erected by the Priaca to the memory of bis faithful pbyuoian and beloved 
companion, records his tragic fate, and marks bis journey s utmost bourn 

The book is r much more interesting one than the some- 
what forbiddmg title-page would lead one to expect Jwith its 
Appendices 1 Addressed to Baron von HumboUt on ihe 
* geograj^cal distnbation of Coniferse on the Himalayan Momt- 
^ tarns. IL On the Yegetation,” &a, &c., and endmg with that — 
translated firom the Q'ennan,” whidi suggests to general 
reader, t^e idea of soaneti^psgTery learned, very comprehenkve, 
and very dull, an exhaustive, both of the matter 

dboussed, and of the r^ex^s patiaice But we can assure our 
teaders, that they wiSlfind at a ve^y readaUe book, with all the 
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Comfene and other indigestible matters put snugly m 
the three appehb^^^ We do agre^to soiue extent witiitadse 
who maintain lhata scientific travdler isa bore, itt modi dhnost 
as a scientific lady AiSting on this, one of oilr fixed 

pnnciplesywe sbali careftiMy exclude from our extracts, allsuoK 
oarbansms as sparus < ythrmus, muUiis barbatos^ 
terebinthus, vultur percni oterus, and so fortl^ 

Our traTcllers sailed from Trieste on the 16th September^ 
1844i and touched at Ancona and Corfu, where they are snr- 

? n8ed to find, that no one knows any thing of the remaniS of 
)alliope, “ the afnient city of Corcyra the true" name being 
Cassiope, now Santa Maria di Cassopo At Patras the foUow-^ 
ing amusing scene occurred * — 

Tvro remarkably handsome lads, of ten or eleven yearn of a^e, espeeialfy 
attracted my attention £ drew the portrait of one of them he stood 
perfectly stiil, with decorum and respect, not knowing what I was going to 
do with hip Some mem who had pressed forward to peep over my aboul 
der, began to notice the tmng and when at last they discovered the likeness^ 
they cned aloud again and again ** Kakdir f Kak6v ^ And now each man would 
have bis picture twen —each onOj^pressed forward to the spot where the boy 
had stood, smote on his breast, and gestipulated with extraordinary vivacity, 
placing himself in the best attitude and adjusting his dress in the most 
oecoming manner It was a wonderfully pretty scene One of the most 
Defined looking, and best dressed among them, bad the honour of being 
eketofaed , and when, at last, he actually stood there upon the paper, the 
fellow himself and his neighbours could not contain themselves for joy , he 
bopped and jumped, first on one leg then on the other, snapped his fingers, 
and talked on without ceasing at length be took Count Gr— — and me 
aside, and drew us almost by force into bis hut at no great distance, brought 
out his arms, displayed to ua his medals won m the Turkish war, and laid 
before us his best belts and jackets then he went into the little garden, 
tore down with both his hands some bunches of grapes, which he con 
strained us to accept, and gathered besides for each of us a large nosegay of 
odoriferous herbs. 

In duetime> wefind our author seatedon the Acro^Conn&us>« 
and surveying the sea and land from that elevated spot — 

On tbe extreme summit, we seated ourselves on two pillars of the Tern 
pie of Aphrodite, — mere broken pieces, reg^uiring the skill of an arebeo- 
logiBt, such as Professor Boss to trace their story,— and surveyed the Isth 
muB of Connth, — the calm blue waters ou either side — death like, — ^without 
one vessel, — the two large and magnificent harbours of ancient Oonnth 
How narrow did the neok of land appear, when viewed from above — ^how 
trifling the distance separating us from Helicon and Mount Paniassus on 
tbe opposite shore < Ihese also are now but naked rocks, — these heights 
that once were crowned with groves of pines and oaks,-— so lovely— so muidb 
aung Pity it is indeed, that the death of all vegetation should produce in 
the mind so melancholy an impression , wherever one turns one^s eye, 
trees are wanting — men are wanting , — onp sees only inquisitive 
men, telescope in hand, searching out the traces of former grandeur Kot- 
witiistanding the burning heat of the sun, tbe fMious spring wateri eolleot- 
ed m the uicient Greek subterranean water eourses— >wmch even the many 
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oeotunea of barbmim hm i^ot sue^eedod tn 4eBtrojisg--^neTer to 
jnse 09 tbo svxhc^ of this rool|^ summit 

At length they at Athena Although N-e are in all 
haste to reach CeyhHi, we must linger a while amid the scenes 
which bnng back to us all the dreammgs and aaprations of 
sdioob>boy ufe» Who that ever read a page of Sl^ophon or 
Plato^ or Demosthenes or Sophocles, has not wished to stand m 
^e Acropolis ? As the heart of the Christian beats with h^ 
emotion at the thought of Jerusalem, with its brook EedroNji 
its pool of Sdoam> its Zion and its Olivet , so the heart of him, 
whose boyhood has been spent (m spirit) amid the enchanting 
scenes of classic story, must ever feel some re-kmdbng glow of 
young enthusiasm, wnen he thinks of Athens, with her firmus, 
ner Makronteichos, her Acropolis, her Hymettus. 

On the ^Ist September, our author and some English tra« 
v^era ascend the Acropolis — 

The impression made on first viewing the Pai^enon is sublime beyond 
all oonoepUon , it is the most beautiful monument of antiquity that I 
have seen The colossal bas-rehefs, which filled up the pediment, are now 
in the British Museum, to which they were sent by Lord Elgin 1 have 
seen them there, standing upon the floor where they have a mournful 
aspect, as every thing must have that has been tom down from Us proper 
position under the free canopy of heaven The digging up and the 
carrying away of old Turkish mosques, and other buildings, have afforded 
B nch Ureaaizre of marble fragments , one shed is here filled with broken 
statues ancf Ihezes another with vases and coins 

The temples of Erecbtheus, of Apollo and of Bacchus, are now but groups 
of Tozned pillars soattered here and there , — none of them indeed so large 
as the glonouB Parthenon, but each m its own way, beautiful and astonira 
mg Had the rays of the sun been less intensely scorching, how gladly 
would 1 have sat for hours longer> on the high marble steps, where x 
beheld around me the magnificent remains of the past, while tbs dirt and 
rubbi^ of the present age lay far beneath 

At some distance from the town, m a street which, as yet, is only marked 
out, and has no bouses, stands the theatre The univemty and the hospi 
tal, on the other hand, are situated in a tolerably pretty part of the 
neighbourhood, which is already covered with pleasant houses, and has the 
honour of possessifigthe only green trees any where to be seen The quar 
ter of the town nearest to the Aeropolis is, on the contrary, most horrible, 
abounding m dmgy rubbishy nnns, yet one sees there scarcely a wall that 
has not vanegated fragments of marble columns, or the heads or tmnka of 
atatueb^uilt up in it The figures that usually meet the eye, runilmg or 
crawling among ^e debne, are those of sordid, dusky coloured boys, or 
ugly, tattered old hags In naany parts the rubbish is lying twenty four 
deep , and, <m attomplu^^ to excavate, one meets with the capitals of 
pillars toatyet stand erect 

Bait a great deal of w author’s tune, while he was at 
Athens^ seems to hav« boea talcea w with ytsits to Eisg 
Otfao’a Court, aod piia ebe with ^ea? ta venous di> 
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TeoUxms. Now, a picH-mo 19 a T^ry good ibmg , aad a 
Court, with an affiible young Iwg, and a uprightly, aotive 
lady’’ of a queen, who decidedly prefsra a swiflrgsdlopixig 
horse to a tea-party,” may also be a very good thing, (we have 
not tned it ,) but, on the whole, we should prefer to spend our 
days more contemplatiyely, if it should ever fall to our lot to 
visit the once glonous hills of Attica However, we must 
take our author as we find him He that travels with pnnoes, 
we suppose, must do as princes do Here we have, then, lus 
account of the king and queen, and of their first excursion — 

On Tuesday (the 22nd of September) I had the honour of being pre- 
sented to the Aing and Queen » and since then A have been at oonit nearly 
every day, and have taken a lively share in the enjoyment of all the 
pleasure parties The king is a young man of prepossessing appearance, 
and his countenance is always marked by a fnendiy expression He is 
habitually attired m the Greek costume, and never lays aside bis broad 
silyitf sabre He graciously did me the honour to enter aft tmoe into a 
long conversation w th me , and on subsequent occasions likewise be 
seemed to have a preditecuon for talking with me on zoological subjects, 
especifJly when 1 had the honour of being seated opposite to him at the 
dinner table The Queen is an elegant sprightly active lady, of an even, 
bright and happy temper,— fond of making, in person the airangements 
for all the parties ofpleaeuie, and decidedly preferring a swift galloping 
horse to a tea party,— and social games in the open air to musical enter 
tainments Although the ladies of her court were clad m the graceful 
costume of Greece, she always appeared in a simple attire of French or 
German fashion 

On the appointed day the proposed excursion took place — to the rwned 
mountain fortress of Phylae situated on Mount Hjmettus It wus a most 
frightful ride 1 could never have scrambled up these paths on foot but, 
with Greek steeds, these four hours of clambering up and down again 
were a znere,^ tnde, which the queen and her ladies accomplished at a 
gallop , while to me, the deep chasms, and the loose tumbling masses of 
stone, aiforded matter of no small uneasiness Professor Boss always led 
the van ready to solve any doubts that might arise, and to throw light on 
the various antiquities Unfortunately, time is too short , otherwise I 
should have had pleasure in dealing out to you much learned information, 
which I picked up by the way 

The view from the colossal rooky masses of winch the ancient fort was 
composed, was indeed transpoiting It included Athens, — the royal palttoe, 
shining in all its whiteness in the blue distance, — the fir clad mountains, 
illumined with a rosy brightness — and rendering the effect more vivid,— 
grey, socnlHre looking cliffs predominating on every side At nine o* oloek 
we returned to the village, where we bad left the carnages It le a laige 
and profqierous place Here we found the royal tent rea^ pitched, and a 
liberal repast was served, m which nothing was lacking that could satisfy 
the most damty pahtte 

Then foUowa a dance of the people of the Ti€%hboiiriQg 
village, &rdt of the men, and then of the womeit, tha whtile 
bemg wound up with a race^ run by the young maidewuf 
f the vflbge, whieh caiuied prodbgioi^ iaughte^” 
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At length the day of depatture oomes^ and <mr traFeHeta^ 
most bid adieu to Athens, with its dirty coffse-housesj majea* 
tic rums, and sprightly queen — 

The most exqauite sunset glow was illuminaSn^^e Acropolis as we 
wended our way homewards , every mountain ehcme resplendent in the 
roseate light What a magnificent prospect ! As darkness cast its shroud 
over the landscape, we perceived the fires of the gip^ groups on tlm leve? 
plain below 

Monday passed away in preparations for our departure , after dinner L 
rejoined the Pnnoe at the palace and about five o clock, we drove to the 
Piiteas The Parthenon was shining bnghtly in the serene light of even^ 
mg, the white pillared rams were looking down upon us, as though they 
would bid US farewell ^awakening in our minds thoughts of home At 
the fort we met our English aoquamtanoes , some of whom took leave of, 
while others aocompanied, our party To many others besides, we bid 
hearty adieu, the little bark rowed off and at the same moment, the men of- 
war lying in the harbour thundered their farewell salute * 

After the usual events of a Levant steam voyi^e, our tra- 
vellers reach Alexandna. We pass over our author’s descrip- 
tion of the motley crowd of Turks, Persians, Greeks, Afneans, 
&(%, who travelled by the steamer , the old Turk, whose tooth 
he extracted, the popularity and gifts of water-melons that 
followed this exploit , the shout of poy raised by the crowd, 
when they come in sight of the African coast , the shouting 
and fighting of the oonkey-boys on the beach , the very 
elegant caliche, hned with white silk,” in which they proceeded 
to the town , — ^and land them at once in the great square — 

We at length reached an open square surrounded by a number of 
thoroughly European looking bouses They were built, as a speculation, 
by Mehemet Ah, who asks a high rent lor them We halted before ono 
of these, — the Hotel Oriental , a large stone>hoase, with lofty sidoons, all 
the blinds of which were closed Behind each apartment is an alcove, 
with two beds , a handsome sofa, a piano forte, and a nuiqber of Pansiam 
engravings adorn the rooms the ouisine is excellent , — in a word, it unites 
all the advantages of a good French or German hotel , the only drawback 
being the nightly plague of the musqnitoes, which unfortunately m this 
country never fail to disturb our slumbers. We spent some time, on our first 
arrival, m lounging on the window seats, amusing ourselves with watching 
the sorrowful looking and noiseless trains of dromedaries, laden with stones, 
constantly passmg by, with slow and monotonous pace , — the Mahometan 
population, clad in the gay and motley costumes of the East , and the 
multitude of English and French travellers, even ladies, mounted on horse* 
back and on asses --all seen at a glance, on easting one s eye round thie 
spacious Yenders of pastry and sweetmeats, of lemons and sherbet, 

—gracefully carrying their goods on the top of their heads, — and water 
earners, with their bi^ of goats bide, — m^e by skinning a goat in a very 
clever manner, and a^towaras sewing up the neck and the legs,— some on 
foot, and others mounted on camels, all jostling each other among the 
crowd ^ 

After the xunml remnd of sight-seeing, Pompey’s pfidar^ the 
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Pasha’s palace, &Q., they started for Atfdi aad Caura Pc^ps 
all our readers are aware, (eren those of them who have aot 
travelled from Southampton to Calcutta by the three-pound-a 
day” route,) that Atfeh is the point of jitoction between the 
Mahmudieh Caiu^und the nver itself To those who have 
not travelled that way, the following may give some notion of 
the water transit from Alexandria to Cmro — 

On tbe 5tb of October, in tbe morning, we went on board the vessel by 
wbicb we were to proceed, on the Mahmudieh Canal, taking with us a 
good supply of provisions Our interpreter, — a black man with fine 
eyes —followed us in a small neat track boat, made of painted wood Tbe 
country aroun^i destitute equally of life and of verdure makes a melao 
cboly impression on the traveller Mud huts a Sahieh many Egyptian 
vultures, and a few miserably poor and half savage men, were tbe only 
objects that attracted our attention The whole course of tbe canal lies 
tl^ugh a stratum of sand and clay and m most parts the rude mound 
which confines it le not even clothed with grass 

It was late in the evening ere we reached the place where the canal enters 
the Kile, beside a wretched village ( < Atfeh, ) whose inhabitants dwell m 
common with their poultry in a kind of swallow s nests The junction of 
the canal with the waters of the eacred sUream is effected, at this point, by 
means of a lock with sluice gates A stately steamer beautifully lighted 
up, was lying at anchor in front of a house two stories high in which coflTee 
was served and as we went on board, we were greeted with loud music 
We found every thing in the boat arranged in the best possible style , — the 
after deck was sunounded with purple velvet sofas and the cabin set apart 
lor our use was cool and airy Certainly, whether from the efifeots of 
imagination or really from the beneficial influence of the mild and tepid 
air of the Kile, with its silky, balmy softness,— we did, as we lay there 
stretched lieside each other upon the floor, en^oy a slumber so refreshing, 
that no other could be compared to it Meantime, every three or four hoursv 
all the numerous domestics belonging to the vessel renewed, tn pleno^ their 
vigorous exertions in the way of performing, with the accompaniment of 
drums, kettle drums and serpents, airs of Bellini or of Donizetti , it never 
occurred to any one among them to think of our poor ears being torn to 
pieces by their dis6ord on the contrary, all this was done for our enter- 
tainment, till at length we gave them clearly to understand that we were 
no amateurs In the morning, (on the 6th of October) we partook of a 
most scanty breakfast, as our provisions were rapidly disappearing We 
were therefore most i^eeably surprised, when, at dinner, the cook of the 
steamer set before us a great numoer of dishes, all choice Arabian datnites, 
for the most part consisting of very greasy preparations of nee or of flour 
—several of them really excellent, — ^but many, according to our taste, too 
fat and doughy 

But truly, neither the good fare, nor tbe noisy Egyptian mnstc and dqim 
ming, could indemnify us for tbe ennui of watching the view along the 
banks of the Nile Tbe broad expanse of water, turbid and of a dark 
yellow colour, winds through a low and barren plain, which displays none 
of the fresh verdure that one might expect to see so sodn after the inunda- 
tions On the extenor margin of the nver only, is there a litfle half dnpd 
up grass, to consume every particle of which, with all possible expedition, 
affords matter of nvaliy to the young camels, and to the numerous herds 
of buffedoes, which stand up to their muzzles m the muddy water fime 
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buckets attached? to scoop up the water %Qi3a a lower cham^el 
and pour vt out m a lugher one As to the cool and avy* 
cabin of the steamer, we merely remark, that what is o^ 
and airy for half-a-dozen, may be hot and close to half a hun- 
dred Any one, who has sailed either up the Nile to Boulal^ 
or up the Hugh, will sympathize with our travellers m their 
grumbles at the monotony of the procesa To persons who 
are fresh from the beauties of the Thames, or Dee-side, or Clydes- 
dale, or the vine-ckd banks of the Bhine, the monotony of a two 
days^ sail through a flat expanse of muddy land, agamst a strong 
broad current of muddy water, is intolerably irksome. As for ue, 
m this monotonous Bengal, we thmk such grumbling quite un- 
reasonable. Two days on the canal and nver 1 exclaims our 
friend from Allahabad , what would they say to two months ? 
However, if there is any truth in what our Howrah and Bnrd^ 
wan fneuds tell us, we are to have a railway here in the course 
of time. If they are not playing upon our credulity (as we 
hidf suspect they are), and the said railway is not one of those 
fabulous prospects with which our country correspondents, 
from time to time, seek to relieve the dull tranquillity of our 
city life , *il> we say, we ever do ^et a railway, with real time- 
tables and real trains and locomotives, then even we old plod- 
ding Bmigalis will learn to grumble But as thii^s are at 
present, we say again, the canal and Nile voyage to Cairo is a 
mere tnfle. And if it is somewhat irksome to the traveller 
fredi ftom Europe^ we ask, — is it not worth a great deal more 
of paf»ent endurance to attain the first burst of the beauty of 
Cairo ? Oar author speaks of this with becoming enthusiasm 

It IS now once more day The Venetian blmds are opened What an 
enehanting pmpect ^ To our left* a long row of oriental houses, with 
nobly earv^ musArebths,** (latticed projeotions instead of windows,) m 
terspersed with mimosas and palm trees, nsing picturesquely above tbs 
garden walls , tbe long hue of houses and Dalaces is terminated by a tall 
and splendid minaret several similar builaings, gaily painted red and 
white appear m the fin^e^omid tbe centre of the back ^ound is a grove 
of palms gracefully pencilled gainst the blue honzon , adjoining it, & our 
right, tower tbe two> oMaUo ^amida of Qiseh They su^ly in some 
measure tbe place m b&ls, which axi wanting to perfect the beauty of the 
landscape To ouyngiit; on the honzon, hes tbe desert, easily xeoognizabfo 
W Its iitmoi^here,lor ever it ftoots a i^uik vapour of yellowiA bw 

The fore ground bere, howeter, is all the prettier for this , consiets ox a 
thmk forest of acamaa, ekihed m the firesbest vernal green, and jiroken at 
iiStervale by doon^i^ MBite m tiie centre of thb pwtpre a 

email piece of watmr, bordAfed by JSabieJt aeaei&9 Kear this hatln jiiMide 
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kok OTJt A moAtitofde of aBses fadon tnth fruit, fMloirod by twem 
Artvers, w aporoadhing tbs totr& , tben dram Akuag trata « 
saeingdroiiMartea, saeh4kttea€idbf arops lathe oasbsfsro it 
bias afaiftft aod troosm', a largo ora on tbs baad, a maUmr oao so tbs 
lifted palm of ouo hand, and often a naked infant aattids on ths ahotimf 
of the othor aide , white Copts, with their black turbans , blank Nubll^ 
with their long white togas , lean, wizseneo, filthy loc^ng Arabs , and lib 
well fed, skaa&lj Turks and ArmeniaiiiS , all areiaoYuig on, «a 
wards the eity Close in front of our windows, the s^e is refreshed 
neh foliage of aoaoias and sycamores It is impossible to desenbs the dsr 
light we fe^ ut once more beholding really Igreen trees, sdiiQb we hare 
mourned the want of ever since we quitted Vienna Here is shade , hero 
IS water, here are elean beds, and a most comfortable breakfast Having 
done honour to the latter, our oonoeity eould be restrained no Wo 

jumped upon the backs of the asses that stood in readiness t^er our 
windows , and off we set, without loss of time, bound for the inteuor of tho 
city of the Caliphs. 

Tbe learned physunan appropriately wound up his aequiun* 
tance with Egypt, l>y creating an interesting case of incued 
and contused woun&, and bones as nearly liroken as whole 
bones could be. Like a good enthusiastic traveller, as he was, 
he made a point of descending into every dangerous and ugly 
hole he could find Not content with creeping into the pas- 
sages of the Pyraxxuds one day, he goes down an old well or 
dhaft the day after, and nearly ends his career by letting go 
the rope and &Uing to the bottom — 

The graves of animal mumaucs, (ibises, oxen, sheep snakes Ao) situated 
in the neighbourhood, near the village of Abousair, we only found after a 
difiicult seeieh , and a very long rope was necessary, to let us down the 
half filled up shaft * While being drawn up again, having aeen little or 
nothing, my bands slipped, 1 lost my hold of the rope, by which I was en 
deavounng to pull myself up and fell, when 1 bad ne#ly gamed the tap, 
down again to Uie bottom^^a great aepth With bands excoriated and 
■hookingly wounded, I at length contrived to get out, and, mounted on an 
ass, not without pain and difficulty, I reached the Nile, by which fortunate 
ly« we were to return home for 1 should have been utterly unable to btdd 
the bridle At midnight we found ourselves stauding before the giUep of 
Cairo, and it was only owing to a lucky aomdent that we were suffered to 
enter, thoufldt ignorant of the watch-word* 

We must eatmr our protest against t&s pasmim for mdmN 
^uud exploratious. Miners, no doubt, must descend nito 
2ie bow^ of tbe eartb. It is tfaeur trade. tbingetsuiet 

be done pri^Cbtsionatty, whiob one woidd nevinr do ^ tbe 
sure of the tfamg One would not like toi a finendfe 

am> the surgeon, who perfiwrms the ^^eri^it^loiesnoiieef 
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plaQtauuL XhHl BeautiAil ifpeeuish yaltow •/roif has « 
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deHoious ime than ai Cairo, wbere we hi^ it at mimar daily >Ea(di^ lAUt 
taia IS about four mchas Jx^ , its skin is soft and leatbary « beneafii 
IS a pulpy^shy sabstans^J^ty sweet, and without either seeds or k^t»el 

But as Galle is now more or less known to almost every 
we shall take leave of it^ and accompany onr author and Ida 
friends to Colomba The following gives a very good idea 
Ceylon travelling in the neighbourhood of Galle When our 
author gets beyond sight of me steamer^s funnel^ we must de^ 
cLne to indorse his descnptions^ although we have no doubt 
Aey are equally correct with those which appeal to our own 
recollections of youthful travel 

We now took leave of the civil and military officers of the place. Mr 
Gnpps and Captain Tburlow. and. at four o clock in the morning, on the 
15th of November, we set out on our journey in what is here called a 

diUgenoef* or ** matleoach* which in fact consists merely of a box made 
of boards, with a linen roof spread over it, and with seats too narrow for one 
man but which, on the present occasion, must needs suffice to contain 
two * Notwithstanding our being deprived of tiie power of moving freely, 
great contentment reigned among our party, as we proceeded on our palm- 
o ershadowed way keeping close to the coast, and watching the refiecuon of 
the still young and harmless rays of the rising sun on the ocean s clear and 
placid face We crossed handsome bridges over more than one broad 
stream Ihere was ever something that was interesting to look at. now the 
Pandanus (Screw pine) growing to an uncommon height beside the sea, — 
now stately palms rearing tbeir crowned heads towards the *y,— or again 
fishermen’s boats, drawing in their heavy nets We were femed across 
two small streams, whose banks were indeed enchanting Along the 
whole road we saw the people adorned in tbeir gayest style, m motley and 
picturesque costumes the head men with tbeir Dutch coats and their 
insignia, and the wealthier part of the Malabar population distinguished 
by a number of rings m tbeir ears and on their fingers They all siduted 
the long-expected Prince* with the deepest respect, folding their faan^ before 
their faces and slightly bending forwards , — nevertheless it was not difficult 
to discover in them symptoms of disappointment, when they beheld,— instead 
of the Oriental Potentate, loaded with gold and jewels, motvated on an ela 
phmit. and weanng a crown, — only Pnnoe Waldemarin his simple travelhng 
dress it was evident that their imagination had conjured up some extra 
ordinary coup-d ceil They have, in the East, no conception of the simplioity 
of a German Pnnce 

Thus they travelled on amid cocoa-’nut trees, old Dutch 
residents, magistrates’ houses, sonehme, tropical showers, smsu^ 
birds, & 0 . &c , to Caltnra. The royal salute must have haa in 
odd effect when contrasted with the tom and soaked and <&y- 

* Inatacfaons had been sent by the Secretary of State fbr the Colonies.— X^ord 
Stanley.— to the Ceylon GovenunealL to receive ^oe Waldemar m a manner ba-i^ 
ooming his rank, and suitable to the intixnate and finen^ relations existing botwwn 
Great Britain um ProBsta,— and to afford bun every aid and fiausihty onma trav^ 
1^ vQXsuance oi these directions, arrangements were every where made Utr tike 
Face’s reoeptilon by file native chid& in the {uroidaceB. and for Ms Mhg tefiM 
wlto the honours dw to the Governor hnnsetf-Ta ^ 
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mttared liiool^ jadwli ti rlie 

fSlt b;^ plot iratii«r,At l3ie over-insAaooBtttcgiftfoBg ^ tbe iroom 
of aen^pntSjU frlMt eviBi7'ffijffiaJiM«jmerieBoed,.a«ii| uiiottoM 
woaderad •& But a fear w>t mmom m ^jffdia <4wB£e aU 
and the Juan whob, wh^a fimh from Eoiop^ felt as # be sifatMld 
make a q»fech of grateful e^dogf to the man ^dio eondeaoeiMi- 
ed to pimka hunt reay soon leatmi that the mnltitnde of eeay 
Tants um many ret^>eots a aaisance, (especially on the fifbeenA 
of eaeh month,) yet they do after an give one a good deal of 
physical ccmifort, and save one a good deal bodily labour . — 

W« nan nefavad, «t tfau plaM,{d>at la Oaltnia,} ^ a deputy sain by the 
Ooreraor of Ceylon, who oondnetad ua to Hts axoallenoys eqiupaga 
Thence ve advanced at a rapid pace tovarda Colombo, changing horses 
every half hour We were preceded by two finely equipped out mnners 
(boree-keepers), who wore red and white turbanB, short breeches, and slewres 
trunmed with red nbbons Tbe country now became more and more beau 
Uful at every step nature and art seemed to conspire to render the land 
scape a charming one —picturesque country seats,— a nch vegetaUon,— 
several rivers flowing softly between banks of exquidte loveliness — dietaot 
vistas of mountain scenery,— and the mellow radiance of evening light over 
the whole , — ^tbe scene was like one vast and blooming garden For a con 
siderable distance we passed on between tbe most celebrated emnsmoa 
gardens of Ceylon * tbe cinnamon trees, however, though brilliant from 
their shining foliage, are mean looking, as contrasted with the luxuriance 
of tbe vjinea vegetatioD around and are kept, by pruning, to a beigbt 
of only about twelve or fifteen feet The sun was beginning to dip be 
bmd the i^nous honzon as we approached the capital a courier was 
despatched before ua, to announce that tbe Pnnee was at hand The 
whole population were on the qui vive —dandies in European attire, 
mounted on wretched nags, saluted us as we drove through tbe handsome 
Open square in front of the town — and we could distinguish, among the 
varied crowd, many well dressed English gentlemen, and even gay ladies 
not a few It was a most cheerful scene, and our satisfaction would have 
been complete, had our own appearance been in character with this grand 
end triumphant entry , but wetness and filth had, at the last stations, eon 
spired to ^e no small irgury of our never very splendid habiliments ^ 

On reaching tbe gate of tbe Fort we were greeted with military music, 
and with the finng of cannon, which noisy salutations were reiterated on 


* These gardenia thong^ the boast of the i8laad-«4he soath-'West part of Ceylon 
being the only country of which the cinnamon tree is known to be a native— are 
comparatively 0 £ iseceat Awmatimi. A strange idee had obtained among the Dutch 
rnlers of Cewon, that the spice was only raloable when growing wild in the jonde^ 
and lb was never 4mHiv«tedti& after tbe year 1766 The Dutidi were stnet to the 
WEtrememtbeir of Ciniuww* The injuring of the treag^, pedhig ffia 

portion of the ba^ exporting or seUing innoamon,— were all cranes punishable with 
oe^— To ke^ up thonnee, bMifires ef cianuaon oeeaaknia% peimmed the streete 
of Amsterdam, as recoiled 1^ BC, Beanmare, who witnessed it in 1760 Betides 
neiiita8tiyfK^^^f]BgtbwBaion»aa«BBrkeit,C^lon«qKN^ lar^qoiiitih&BsefcInBa- 

aaonvlfloath Ampnca,idi^ftishfcdaay nseainsng th»wodaaeB,asaftpreaervati^ 
agmnsSthsnmdonneflbchaolfibntoun of qtikiBBlver nsM m the unne^ Ofths 
Mencf etaswmiittparlodyhirtol^bNMtBritiMi^fu i^nmt tor 

luiiQoecMsaMwtlDi^ but tew wtigB marb^^ 
aadotlmrBmanCMoliecQunltibi^w}WRaft»btig^nss4 wtih " 
in the semoss of the Church.— 
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•6var lbMl^3r Mimg Uk ^ ^ 

Oovernor aud Commaadar m Chief* Sir Golin damphej^ a y e pew fe le 
cuaii, with hoaij head, gave ua a a^st kind reception andimtala 
Macieena oohdneted nato ottr rapeotiTeapartiaeiitB,inairmgef^]raaee 
<»pe&iog Into the gatd^ Unf^ntmmtely, mf swelled face pmeilied »a 
from appearing i^table, 4 a^ I passed a qmet erenuig on the sola. Mm 
again, we were followed, at every etep, by a host of copper oolonrad doaae#- 
ticfi, — men and boy 9 ,-*Bome wearing ^ckets, others weanng no elo^ea at 
all many and vain were my attempts to get nd of their attendance , before 
I was aware of it, the sneaking fellows were at my heels again 

The " sw^ed face^ alluded to was caused hy hia first eat- 

S isure to the tropical sun, that is, (we presume,) ou iJbore* 
ow he escaped at Aden, we know not We suppose it was 
rather Ins first of those boils which break out on most new- 
comers, The swelled face, however, prevented our author 
from seeing much of Colombo At Kandy, the capital of the 
ancient Cingalese rulers, those proud and mighty kings,” he 
made his first acquaintance with the leeches, which seem to be 
4t very pestilent brood — 

^.owards evening I was tempted b; the mfimte multitude of firs fi&ec 
which were fluttenng over the fiswn, to step out upon its velvety grass, and 
succeeded in collecting several dozen of these splendid insects When 
dinner time arrived, I observed, to my horror in the brilliantly lighted 
apartment, that tny white trowsers were streaked with blood 1 I was not 
long iefi; m suspense as to the cause of the disaster this waa^our first 
acquamtanoe with those leeches with which we afterwards beoamo but too 
familiar I actually found several hundreds of them clinging to xuy legs 
they had penetrated through my trowsers, however 1 freed mysalf, by 
means of the established recipe of lemon jutoe, of these unweleoma 
guests f 

The following sketch of Nuwera Ellia will be mteresting to 
our Indian readers, since the place is becommg every year moro 
important as one of our regularly recognized sanatana. The 
mistake, as to the discoverer of the retreat, is corrected by thfe 
translator, who, we may observe in passmg, seems to be a man 
wdl fitted for the task he has performed. They are an unfor- 
tunate race, translators Most useful labourers, as they are, 
they are somehow looked upon as mere drudges, whom cntics 

* ffip Golm’s son-m-law and aide-dS'Camp — ^Tb 

f l%e Ceylon leech is of a brown colour, marked with three longitodfaiBl fight- 
yeUow hues , its largest size is about three-fourths of an inch in length, and one- 
tenth of eax web m diameter , but it can stretch itself to two inches is lengtii, and 
tiien becomes sufficiently small to be able to pass between tike stitches of a stecKfng 
It te nearly sefmi-tranaparent m substance , in form, tapenng towards the forMaa^ 
->-«bov6, roundish^below, flat , it apparmitiiy nosMssea an aente sense of smel^for 
noscMmordoesaneisenstop inaplaGe infold by leeches^ than U^y crowd eagi^ 
to their victim from ak quarters, unreabrained by the mmnee sometimes so aanerfhig 
in tbssr medmmal brethrea Loss of Uood, itehmg, ana sometimes idight hifiaimns^ 
formthe extent of tli^fojunes in the case of a pcarsdn in good h ea lth , hat 
e^DHds saffinr Aom severely fone tkeir 
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m not cttlbd u|Km to finise^ publidbia:^ to paj ^ibenlly^ 
It oti^t not to w so. 

Th«Bweetrinvitingspoti, 'S^w9t9k EllU, lies igi an opea {>lam mxmg 
moor lands, enoiroUd on every aide by craggy ttountaina, which, in nut 
climate, would be clad in eternal anows , bold and lofty peakC tow«r to the 
veiy i^iee , among them the highest summit mthe island, » Pedrotatia 
galla, whioh rises to the height of eight thousand four hundred feet above 
&e aea 

The level ground, on which, scattered here and there among the thick 
hushes, stand the few detached buildings of which Nuwera Ellia (or New 
House) consists is hut two thousand feet beneath this high level , 
no wonder therefore that the whole vegetation of the neighbourhood should 
fiSBame altogether a new appearance, and more of a EiUnpean oharaoter 
Few trees are to be seen among these I may mention Rhododendron 
arhoreum (tree rhododendron) with its flowers of burning crimson, Vibur 
fum opulus (the ** snow ball tree ’ or guelder rose,) JSuonymtte (the Spin 
die tree) and several species of Acacia The peach the apple, and the 
pear tree thrive extremely well here and above all, the potatoe, and every 
possible variety of European vegetable turnips, cabbages &c , &c — One 
ob)ect the eye seeks m vain in all this high! ana distnct , £ mean the flr 
t^ee — for throughout the whole of Ceylon no trees of the order of Cowferm 
are to he seen The moors are overgrown with a kind of hard grass, two 
or three feet high,* among which luxuriate many beautiful alpine vane* 
ties of Campanulat and a most fragrant species of PAysa?®# {winter cherry), 
1 think probably, the Physalu Puheecem —all in as great abundance as 
the stinging nettle lu our meadows f The winter cherries are here called 
Cape gooieherries and no fruit makes a better tart 

This hewttiftfl retreat is said to have been discovered by a uch English 
gentleman (£ think his name was Horton,) while engaged m a wild boar 
hunt, and 1 am assured that he laid out the ground a,s a park some fifty 
years since Be that as it may, the posts of a spacious gate way, rising 
above the moor, still meet the eye, and the place all round them, wherever 
It IB not too boggy is covered with thick hushes of Pelargonwm, Tagetes 
and various other plants all of which we are wont to see m pots , and 
which are here probably the relics of former cultivation f 


This IS the Lemon-grass, Andrepogon 8choenanihus,—one of the most charactens** 
tic productions of Ceylon, and of some parts of the Mjacent contment It » the 
general covering of such parts of the hills, near Gandy, as are not overgrown with 
Jungle , and young and tender state affords grood pasture to buffidoes , it emits 
when bruised a strong lemon-scent, which, although pleasant at firsts becomes, if one 
IS long exposed to it, partLcularly oppressive Its taste is a refreshing acid.—TB 

t A slight confusion, not surpriBmg in a stranger and a foreigner, seems here to 
ha^ arisen on the subject of names Nuwera Elba, though visited and described 
hy Dr Davy in 1819, when its solitude was but rarely broken by the natives who 
resorted thither in quest (ff iron or of gems, was httle known to Enroneans tiH; in 
iSSQ, Sir Edward Barnes, then Governor of Ceylon, having accidentally wandered 
thither u the chase, fixed upon it as a military conv^escent station, and buEt the 
residence above allui^ to Its wonderfully temperate climate, 8fi^ bmng reckened 
its mean temperature by day, and 55^ by mght for the entire year, fpmom from 
pierdug winds, and proximily tothemouatam peaks, and the extraordinary punty 


sn KTTffr far yesuv auuev luv aiiuiMQJs to lae " 

^ toe aaxne of Horton donbtieSB refisrsu not to IfoworA JS^xa, bat to an i 
5?** ns no great A-ojh Jl ^owa As 

Ptaui, tin, nuMd in imtt of 9Sr BoSwt aertwi, 
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The fdlowiKg giTea a very Kvely de^np^dn of 
diootang I^ie no doubt a very e^icitins occupallotu But wi^ 
diould elephwts be 9^? So long aa mey keep to the 
what harm do they dof 

Ererr moniiDg, befoift night had fully yielded to the dawn of di^« m 
started from our lurking place, in pursuit of elephants, whioh are met wi^ 
in large herds , and usually, even before sunnse, we were wet to the skin. 
When the natives perceived, by their quick scent or otherwise, that the 
elephants were at hand, which they announced by a particular Mgn, we all 
instantly dismounted and the huntsmen rushed, head foremost, through the 
thieket, while 1 remained with the attendants at the baiting place The 
crash of an elephant, running at full speed, may be heard at the distance 
of half a mile , a whole herd makes a noise such as one might ima^tte 
from an avalanche falling over a vast forest The terrific and portentous 
cry, not unlike a fearfully loud note sounded from a broken trumpet, is 
uttered by the mighty beast at the identical moment in which it tarns 
round, either to crush its enemy or itself to receive the fatal ball , 1 
therefore always knew, even at a distance, when the crisis of danger had 
arrived 

On one occasion I had remained nearer than usual to the hunt because 
the danger of being isolated in a broken and rocky ground all alive with 
elephants, is really greater than that of following close to the chase Sud 
deniy a crash was heard to the right and to the left — behind us sounded a 
trumpet-tone, and before us appeared the head of a huge and powerful 
animal, stirring among the thick bushes —we were standing on a smooth 
rock, only slightly elevated above the surrounding ground ^ow fortunate 
that just then, Major Rogers, the most expert, marksman of the hunt, was 
close to us He sprang m among the elephants, and advancing towards 
the one nearest him qn the right, to within the length of its trunk, he fired 
a shot into its ear then turning with lightning speed to the one on the left, 
he discharged the contents of his other barrel into its temple Both fell 
with a hollow groan, as if blown down by a sadden whirlwind , the others, 
on hearing their giant comrades sink crashing into the bushes, hastily fied , 
for their Ml produced a resounding noise like the report of two distant 
cannons 

After that day, 1 had seen enough of elephant hunting, and always sought 
some pretext for remaining at home On the following day. Major Rogers 
killed a female elephant and by that one shot he brought down two victims, 
for she crushed in her fall a young one that was running beside her 
Besides these, a young elephant had been already numbered among ^ 


1S|1 to 1837 A pictoresqne description of the primaeval desolation of these pbdbs, 
-jfie most elevated m the island, — of their sombre forest, — and mountain ram- 
parts,— and of the a^acent sources of the Bdhul-Oya or Walawe Btyer, and 
&e MahaweUe-Ganga, is given by Major Forbes One of his ohanBotensUc tcwohes 
is as follows —"In these vast jungle solitudes, on the ascent foomKnwera XL\\u^^ 
00 eveiy twig, round eveiy tree, the etiny damp of ages has twfoed a mossy vesture 
thehr mould^ing rocks, moss-clad forests, and silent plains offer so fow smns of 
aoisaated nature, that Ae notes of a small bird are a reli^ from aalverBal tuuness « 
and the oc<^onal me of a snipe » absolutely startlmg In follmiAiig up the greKa 
banks of a nil on one of these monntams, I called to jony eon^amon nrrrpfHird 
« ^laagn <ff direction , he answered, * Very well ’ Instantly, as if these wwra^d 
burst m magio-speU wfanfo bound the demon sprite of the warte, ihe imSSi 
I Vfftry wefif very came htarr^sk forlh fogan wvlmr 
windkg glade m tiiese, the for&it Imimds ef ^norest ° 




Hi 0otnK»f 9TJKii’« mMPntM iir 

•iiia, ifiil flumy wcmd^ Jhm frvBmhamutAf 

instant danger qf bai^pTertidcen by d^hant rsijdmdif'^imoiis Isf tnret 

vQiuida m tbs bead Fodmately IS^eaeattirewda laid TqiH^aa<M9i0t sbxit. 

On ilie dth Deoember tbe parij started for Adaia*a Te$k 
At ibo foot of the meuntam a but had l^en rudely fitted up 
for their use, in a village named PalabaduUa,^ 

alter a fevr hours ml, started with early dawn on tbe lOlb of 
•ember.^leamg all omr luggage behind us,< — for tbe aeoent of Adame 
Beidt Here the tropieal vegetation ceases, long ere now we bad bid 
fareweli to the tHilmy groves , — ^yet for some distance further, tbe thick «»d 
l^my forest with its masses of dark verdure, cast on ns a welcome shads 
aa we prooeeded on our toilsome ehmb We had nothing now before us bat 
to Camber up the steep ascent over the wet, smooth rocks, or tbe slippery 
roots without a bait or a resting place 

As tbe path up to A<Um*B Peak is annually trod by many thousands of 
pifgnms >**Mahometaa8 as well as Brahmins and Buddhists, — one might 
expect to find there an easy way , but on the contrary, nothing has been 
done but what was abaolutefy indispensable, here, against a cliff so steep 
as to be quite impassable, a ladder of feeble twigs has been placed, — ^there, 
in some peculiarly polished and slippery part, a few steps have been hewn 
out of tbe living rock 

• • • * e * • 

Climbing several steep rooks, — on whose surface are chiselled figures of 
Buddha and very ancient inscriptions — we scrambled on with tbe aid of 
hen roost ladders end roughly hewn steps Kow tbe path led us, to our 
great antibyancp*. after baying ascended tbe abrupt elevation down a no 
less abrupt dedtvily , now we were forced to wade for a quarter of an hour,, 
through runniaig Water, or again, to scale cliffs so smooth, and as it were 
polished, that to fall was inevitable and to escape with unbroken bones, 
almost more than we could hope for How delicious and refreshing here 
were the fruits of the burning zones that now lay far beneath us — the 
cocoa nuts and the oranges, which our natives had carried up with ust 
Those Cingalese were running and sprmging in advance of tbe party, like 
goats, though they were bearing heavy burdens on tbeir beads, they 
climb the smooth rodk so nimbly and easily with their bare feet, that I 
began to esteem our pilgrimage as faj more meritorious than that of tha 
un^od Buddhists 

Much fatigued, we amved towards the end of our fourth hour at one of 
the elevated platforms, a level, open epace ,tbe sharp peak,--& single com 
cal mass of rock,— ^nsos miqestieally beyond it It was tbe first tune that 
we had beheld its full outline , but, how were we ever to gain its siibamit ^ 
The feet of a fly or of a lizard seemed to be indispensable requisites for 
accompliito^ that A small rest-house stonde in tbe centre of iN 

IttHe val^ ^ 

* « « • • 

You will easily believe that, having been aecqstomsd: ut tbe lowland 
valleya, to aheat of from ^2* to (about 81* to 68* Fahs^hatl) ww feU 
the flie new, wt a of jseavlj six daou&Mmd feet, cool and thm Bel 
isdeadibethmiometttr bad fiillen even here only to 14^(59^ FiilMWQb«t>« 
wbieh at h(^ nr not reckoned cold enongh foat ligbtutf our firaa 

♦ * t aa 

FsQBifEmtotiasa vabsd spleodid^ fanorame towsoI foa inoiu^sui 
Mk, Maim 9 detp yiMt beier> b«l also 





gnat Ifastsmw, ttwataWfOnp^i/t «f triioae ^maiediate fmtai0f 

wa eotild soaKoefy pe»uade oumlTes --^was glaneiDg lirighUy m^siail- 
slrme The mduiHaiii is not highar than those which travdlieis eommaa^ 
olimb in Switserland; bat nowhere m that la^ oantbe aya meahora the 
height, by oompariBon wifji a plain so nearly on tbj» leycd of Ine sea On that 
side of the peak on which the path leads up all yegetation oeasOs at somd 
SIX hundred feet below the highest point , not indeed by reason of the great 
height, but because the summit is one single huge mass of rook; — gneiss 
with hornblende, — without the least covering of soil on its steep sideis. 
Here the traveller, if at all inclined to giddiness, can scarcely escape snf* 
fering from it A most siugular expedient has been resorted to for dimmish* 
mg the dangers and difficulties or pilgrims in the way To hew steps m 
these mighty rocks, would have been too great an undertaking, instead of 
attempting it, numberless chains of every variety of link, are riveted in to 
the living stone They hang in dozens to the right and to the left, some 
antique and rusty some of newest stamp for it is esteemed a mentonous 
work to lay one of these chains along the path, that so if any pilgnm 
should obance to fall, he may be caught in this iron net work After drag- 
ging myself up for some fifty paces or so, as if by a windlass, 1 reached a 
sort of flat landing place upon which one may set foot to ground firmly, 
and enjoy a breathing time but immediately I beheld, to my horror, an 
overhanging precipice, which I could scale only after a most aerial fashion, 
by the help of strong iron chains Ihe end of the ascent is extremely 
disagreeable , an iron stair is here suspended m the air, and has been so 
completely forced out of its onginal position, that the steps are now nearly 
perpendicular When this last difficulty has been over^me, the cry of 
** Land, Land*” may at last be raised, ana the pilgrimage ll completed ^ 

The Prince was the first to gam the summit followed by Coun(t O 
1 had too many plants packed all about my person, besides being encum 
bered witk the weight of sundry apparatus, to allow of my sharing the 
honour A stair leads up to the entrance of the walled enclosure, which, 
surrounds the apex of the peak The fiat space within the wall, in the 
centre of which this highest cone rises, measures about seventy feet by thirty 
The height of the conical apex is about eight or nine feet The whole of the 
eastern side is resplMident with the gorgeous scarlet blossoms of the Bhodo 
dendron arhoreim and an exuberant abundance of other flowers of unrivalled 
beauty luxunates among the thick grass Everything that hera meets the eye 
is strange and wonderful The most singular object la a small temple of iron- 
wood, imomed with much carved work under a low roof of tiles I should 
think it IS about eight feet in height and covers a space of ten feet square 
Within is to be seen the holy relio, which attracts such multitudes of pil 
gnms, the celebrated “ 8t% Pada” or sacred footstep, believed by the 
Cingalese Christians and Mahometans to be that of Adam , by the Bad- 
dfaists, of Gautama Buddha , and bv tbe Brafamins^of Siva The roolgr 
magp, ^ which this footstep is engraven, forms the floor of the little wooden 
edifice dignified with tbe name of temple There is certainly here to 
be seen eomethi^ resembling a footrpnnt, an impression between five 
and SIX feet in idlgtb, and upwards of two feet in width, in which tbe parh'* 
tions of the toes are very clumsily restored or formed with gypsum , but 
wbact oFtj^les ehould we all have been, if our great progenitor Adam had 
etood on rat like this t The mark of the sacred motetep is enoloaed mtbiii 
a golden frame, studded mt^ gems of oonsidetable size, a Um enlj of 
are genuine 

hut on IJib of the moontam, and nextdiR|r 

eSeoted their descent, not mthoat rmg SUe aui 'btouw, 

A B 

■< 
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l%e7 then retomed to Colomio^ aad sailod iB H M. War- 
steami %oTnncor3s^ We most, Iiowevet^ pass over 

Madras^ CalcnrtU, and other more famixBx plaeea^ and p&ss at 
iHice to Ci^lmuuidu, the capital of Nepal* To reac^ the British 
Resident’s hous^ the travellers passed through the town (rom 
side to side^ and our author thus tiords his first impressions 
of It — 

We entered the city itself through several very narrow streets, whose 
entire width was jnst sufficient to admit of an elephant passing along 
The rich wood carving lavished on the rosettes of the windows, on the 
pillars, architraves and corners of the roofs reminded me of many an 
ancient German commercial city yet, on the other hand, the Onental 
character stamped on the whole scene is very conspicuous The gilded 
roofs of the temples hung round with bells and adorned with flags of many 
colours, and the gigantic images of stone betray the influence of Chinese 
taste The ralin, which was falling m torrents did not pi event our gazing 
with surprise at many an ancient and splendid edifice nor adminng the 
skill m the fine arts displayed in the horses, elephants and battle scenes, 
carved on the houses the rich designs ot window rosettes through which 
the rays of light penetrate the colossal dimensions of the hideous monsters 
of stone (toad headed lions dragons and rhinoceroses ) and the many armed 
red pamted images of the god 

More surprising than all the rest was the coup d oeil presented by the 
market place, n^^bmthstaudmg its moderate size On either side of it stands 
a greattemplhf ^ose eight stones, with their gilded roofs, are peopled by 
innumeram'minas and sparrows A flight of broad stone steps, guarded 
by two monsters leads up to the entrance of the temple above gigantic 
rhinoceroses, monkeys and horses adorn the edifice The multitude of these 
Strange figures the stunning noise that resounded from witbm, the antique 
gloomy air of the surrounding houses, with their projecting roofs and the 
solemn grandeur of the whole scene awakened id my mmd a feeling as 
though I had been suddenly earned back to some city of a thousand years 
since 1 was involuntanly reminded of the descnption which Herodotus gives 
of ancient Babylon For how long a time may all these things yet continue 
to appear exactly as they now do » The durable wood the indestructible 
stone * and a people who like their kindred and instructors, the Chinese, 
cling to all that is primitive, unite m effectually resisting the destroying influ 
enoe of Time 

We rode on, meantime through a high hut narrow gate way, into a 
court, where we saw several tame rhinoceroses, kept here on account of the 
custom of the country, which requires that, on the death of the Bajab, 
one of these creature should he slam, and imposes on the highest person 
ages in, the State the duty of devouring it ff 

Passing through dark and narrow streets and traversing squares — ^in 
which Buddhist pagodas, with Iheir many-armed ima^s of Mahad^a^ 

^ Besenhed by Br Baiidltoii Bucbaiukii as being foaud disposed m vw^cal atrata 
M huge masses^ as contamuig much Ihne, being veiy fine-grained, having a silkg 
instre^ cuttwig wdl, and admirably resiatuig me acuon St the weather — Tb> 

t M&n, the biw-g^ver of the Hindus, enumerates the artides of which the eSMogs 
to the sranee of deqsased ancestors should eosims:^ anAwhidb, wh^the eos^oipBy had 
vw to be eatoa bytheBrahintoapdtiisgttefts, amohgihatoia 
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Jndra and Ptma^i ailmate with tha Brabmiaiaal temples* tbal naa ^ 
above tiw, — we at length found outeelves at the other eatremit^ of the towii. 

The gate is, hke all the other gates of iSas caty, a simple, tall, white 
with a large eye painted on either side, indeed every entranoe is aeo(»dtag 
to Chinese fashion, adorned with these bcHnd eyea sumunded with red 
borders* On the fiat roof above the gate stands a slender irou dragon, 
with a tongue a yard long, exactly of the form usually represented by the 
Chinese 

The travellers made an expedition to the Kanlia Pass, which 
brought them within sight of Dhawala Giri — 

In BIX hours we gained the bead of the pass and our night^s quarters, 
— a bungalow, erected by Mr Hodgson, at a height of two thousand feet, 
near the summit of the mountain peak Unfortunately the shades of even 
ing prevented us from enjoying a full prospect of the chains of mountains 
Of the Himalayas we saw only the Dhatabov group still irradiated by tbs 
crimson glow of sunset all the others were wrapt in clouds Farly in the 
morning of the 2 1 at of February, the most glorious and enchanting land 
scape burst upon our view that imagination could picture in auy highland 
scenery a boundless ocean of gigantic snowy mountains, towering one 
behind the other on the clear horizon four distinct ranges were visible , 
the peak of Dhayabun in the north west seemed almost to vanish amid so 
many other giants , but lo I m the north, while we were gazing at the huge 
Gossamthan, its eastern surface caught the bright glow of morning light 
Now again our attention was attracted to the W N W , where a sharp and 
lofty summit seemed to pieice the very skies, its three needle hke peaks 
one after the other, illuminated with the most exquisite olimson tints. We 
could hardly ventuie to believe it the Dhawala Gin itself ^ according 
to its position, It could be no other 

Our maps, the compass, and tbd testimony of several old men, sodflt 
removed all doubt Who could have imagined that a distance of thirty 
German milesf could thus shrink into nothing ^ It was an overpowering 
impression filling the soul with awe The realization of a perpendicular 
altitude of a German mile | there it stands hke a giant spectre and in vain 
does the astounded beholder seek for similes whereby to shadow forth the 
sublimity of the spectacle I can only say that the outline of the Alps of 
Switzerland so deeply engraven in my memory, now shrunk into compara^ 
tive insignificance, and as it were vanished into nought 

It must truly be a glonous spectacle. And yet after all 
what IS twenty -SIX thousand feet ? When ngidly examined as 
a matter of measurement, it seems no great thing , but yet we 
all feel a l(^ty mountain to be a magnificent object to contem- 

* The creeds, derties, and superstitious ntes of the Nepanlese are no less divemfied 
and intermingled than their tribes While the Brahmmism of the majority of the pOpn<- 
lauon IS looked up^ by the natives of Bengal as corrupt in the extreme the Bud- 
dhism of the remainder is not unmixed with divinities, rites and Customs borrowed 
from Ihe Pantheon and the sacred books of the Hmdns — Tu 

t Upwards of a hundred and tldrty-cight Enghsh mfles. — T b. 

I Mr Hamilton, m his acconnt of Hmdostan, gives the height oi DhawiUa Ohi 
(or the White Mountain) as exceeding 26,862 feet above the level of the sea* Uhay- 
abtm, he elves as 24^76^ and states that it is visible from Patoa, a distance of 162 
georrapumal (about 186 statoto) mdes Dr WaSEch makes the hdsM of GCssmu* 
than, 2^40 --Tiu 
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pkte Aod hiMrever We rmf mewiahe ^ ol^eet lij 

our scaent^c eteudard, &elre atands as nugidBcent) Aa oxer- 
powenog, as sublimelj fOelM as bsfoze. 

** 1 ask not pc6mA. Plulosopiqr 
To tell ma what thou art,” 

fiays the poet to the rambow But the truth seems to be, that 
an acquamtanoe with the science of an object never interferes 
with the sense of its poetry And this, of course, holds more 
especially true in a case like the present, where the anta-^Kieti- 
cal quality is mere magnitude And, besides, it is by compcun- 
son with other mountains that a very lofty one clahns opr 
admiration. Five miles along a level road is a tnfling distance, 
because you may go on five hundred miles further But five 
miles perpendicul^ above the earth^s surface is felt to be a 
sublime elevation, because few men are accustomed to any 
thing approaching it 

It may seem to be taking the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous to descend from the majestic Bhawala Gm to a 
Nepal court ceremony But there are some points of half- 
civilized society exhibited m the sketch, which it would be a 
pity to pass over — 

On the third day after our arrival, (the Iflth of Februaiy,) the ceremony 
of our reoepUon by the Eajah took place His elephants were sent to con 
vey the prince and his suite We were conducted to the usual reception 
ptiace, — a sort of court bouse, but were^ot admitted to the proper “ Durbar , 
— the Boyal Hesidenoe , the intenor of the latter however is said to be very 
shabby, and even its extenor is by no means imposing 

The large wooden building, in which the reception took place, had certainly 
no resemblance to a palace It contains dark stair'cases, and rooms filled 
with dust and with old armour The audience-chamber is on the third 
floor Two rows of chairs were placed at the sides, and a couple of sofas 
against the wail at the end of the apartment The dirty yellow hangings 
were but partially concealed by old and very bad French engravings, and 
portraits as large as life, among which 1 remarked a Napoleon with 
cherry cheeks, and the whole succession of the Rajahs of the last century, 
as well as many of their kinsfolk, all painted, after the flat and rude manner 
of the Chinese, by native artists Coverlets of white cotton served instead 
of carpets No display of wealth or magnificence appeared, save in the 
costly and bnlliaut costumes of the Rajah and of his courtiers and house- 
hold 

Upon the divan to the left side of this presence chamber, eat the young 
Rajah (he is only sixteen years of age) and beside him his father the 
deposed sovereign both have quite the air of rogues, — the young Rajah 
even to a greater degree than bis father If his face hadloot that disagree- 
able expression, which he has heightened by the baiNtt of distorting bis 
month and nose abommably, he might, with hisiaige black eyes, Jus long, 
finely shaped, aquilme nose, and bis small, delicate mouth, have been rec 
koned very baawme. Young as he is, fais actions preys th^t the opinion 
formed of buniirom bm outward ta not an erronedus one He appears 
to have every quality beet fitted to make an aeccmpUahed tyrant The 
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lKtb«r,*^a mi^of oulder diqK)s(tioB»*-2ia9 «till mkmj adlieiwt^* batg ^ 
tamXeLj for llie i»>fmtry« tbe real rolaris Martabar Sii^b 

Both Rajahs wers not only nsagnifioealm ^ir appare1|bat Ittsnlly 
loaded with gold gems and brQlianta 

Tbe divan on the n^M-band side was ooonpied by the Bajab*a tibree 
younger brothers boys of eight, ten and twelve years of age Xho two 
older ones are already married 

Tbe Pnnce sat on tbe side row, next to tboRajab, and, as I took my seat 
at some distance and on the same side 1 could, to my great regret, follotr 
but httle of the oonversatton Meanwhile, it afforded me no eli^t amuse* 
ment to see how Martabar Singh made a point ofsfaowmgoff his powar, 
as ho now rose* now again seated himself, for all those present, even the 
members of the Royal Family, are obliged to stand up tbe instant be rises, 
there was therefore an moessant rustling up and down, and he took cate 
moreover to give ooeasion for perpetual bowings and salutations 

At tbe conclusion of tbe audience, presents were distributed vanous 
and costly furs, Chinese silken stuffs, and beautiful weapons My turn too 
came to stand up and to receive a fur dre|^ made of otisr s skins, a po* 
niard, and a ** khtkrt,* e m a gilt scabbard^ The Ra]ah touched my band, 
which honour, graciously conferred on me, I was instructed to acknowledge 
by a low salam, while Martabar Singh threw the gifts over my arm 

As we are at ceremonies, we may give here the form of 
salutation m use at the Nepal court, as exhibited m the travel- 
ler's introduction to Martabar Smgh, then the Minister and 

* Generalissimo of the Kingdom,” afterwards murdered, by 
Jung Bahadur (if we mistake not), which last our author re- 
presents as ^ a lansman of the Bajah, a man of very inteUi- 

* gent countenance, by far the most educated and agreeable 

* of them all” — 

Martabar Singh advanced to meet the Prince, first made a most graceful 
** salam ** then stepping forward about two paces, bowed bimself over tbe 
left, then over the ngbt shoulder of tbe object of his salutations, in a way 
similar to what le piaciised in embraces on tbe stage , a second salam, and a 
retreating step, concluded the ceremony, which each of our party was in bis 
turn obliged to undergo His sons too, and the officers all performed it 
with the same formal solemnity, the whole operation occupying, as you may 
imagine a considerable time 

This done, we seated ourselves on the chairs which stood ready in tbe 
tent, and a short but most interesting conversation took place, dunng which 
Ma^or Lawrence, Captain Ottley, and Br Christie, had enough to do to 
satisfy every claim upon them as interpreters, both in putting questions and 
in answenng them 

From Cathmandu the Prmce and his compaiuons retraced 
their st^s to Sugouli, and proceeded by Gorucpor^ B^Mures, 
Allahabad, and Cawnpore, to Lucknow It m pleasant to hear 
ourselves abused now and then, especially when it is done m 
the form of a oon^anson which is flattering to our beloved 
neighbours — 

No other cily |hat I have seen presents as lively ef]^iotare of the mode 

* a short, broad, sword, crooked forward, like a Bengafiwoed^^m 
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of Jivmg of &e |>9O{40 of liid}a» tb^£ manaoni uid eo«t^o< os 
Beoarea How poor a»jl mo&otonojis in ooiO|)ttn8cm of i» that mih 
tropolis, CaJonttft, so often ^toUed by the -—wedded to idl t^ir 

homeluxanes— because^ forsooth, roast beef «&d pi^lee, and er^rythitig 
that appertains to good living and to may there be bad m 

abundanoo, to tbeir yeiy hearts content 1 

Like good, earneat travellers^ they regarded the English 
towns, the cities in the Bntish temtory, more as places of rest 
than my thing else , so we soon find them at Lucknow In 
this, we fhmk, they were right. Perhaps the fact is ra&er, 
that Dr Hofimeister, eschewing the exhaustive system adopted 
by so many of his countrymen, has merely left out of his 
letters descnpttons of places, which are familiar to every reader 
of travels, and so appears to have passed over the Bntish cities 
with a summi^ inspection Perlmps the thanks should rather 
be given to hisfeditor How different from the plan of those book- 
making traveller/^ who make no scruple to repeat what has been 
said by others, and sometimes even wrap up their second-hand 
wares m unacknowledged quotations from their predecessors — 

We entered Ldknow (the natives pronounce it LachnoJ after traversing, 
in our palanquins the weary plain that extends from Allahabsid, and 
passing through the town of Gaonpur spending Maundy Thursday and 
Good Friday itself, en rouUy as heathen among the heathen 

If it IB heathenism to travel on I^laundy Thursday and 
Good Friday, we fear many are heathens, who were not before 
aware of it We have not noticed our author make any allu- 
sion to the heathenishness of travelhog on Sunday Let us 
hope that he went to church on Sunday when there was any 
church to go to 

The travellers reached Lucknow on the 25th ISlarch, about 
half a year after leaving Athens — 

On tbs 26th of March, wc had alighted from our palanquins at five 
o clock m the morniug — for we travel on, xught and day without intermis- 
sion ^to take our momibg walk, and run a race with our palki-hearers 
Hot imaguung ourselves in the immediate vicinity of the city of Lucknow, 
we had not changed our usual travelling guise — loose trowsers of thiu 
red silk, with only a shirt and a ** solah hat-— when, to our utter amaze^ 
ment, at day breiA, we found ourselves in the narrow streets —then peopled 
only with dbgs, — of a suburb of that great city The clay walled hovels, 
wi£ their outer coating of oow-dung to exclude the moisture soon came 
to an end, after we bad passed through the last of several large gates of 
Saracenic architecture, with painted areh^ houses, entirely open 

on the ground floor, with shops and workshops at this early hour Mi 
occupied as bed chambers, formed, within City gate, wide and regular 
streets Here and there ai^arad a buil^g of greater size and semi- 
Europeaqi aspect Another gate, larger than the preceding ones presented 
lUelC at the extremity of the great street threogh which we had 
pooeeded , beside it was drawn up a detaohnimit or^^duvs with red 
jackets and izim monuma, hut wmmgt instead of trowsm, the simple 
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vtitto cotton kftii^^kerohtef Imiifiai^ About their One of the reteran 
oi&oera felt huns^f ealled tipoo His great zeal totmitste European 
ei'nhzatiofi,-^ mu up behind us most respectfully, desiring to know tmr 
names So unreasonable a demand we bad never yet met with m India, aild 
Mr Forteseue seemed inclined to reply by brandishing bis stick ^ I non- 
tented myself with informing bim in a most oonfidentiai manner, that ixijr 
name was ** Seehi end %eeihz\g seeks eektge Heehtske^St ( Sm and suety 
SIX eornered pikes heads ^ J upon whiob, after repeated and upaaeoeasful 
attempts to pronounce the name in the course of which be neark dislo- 
cated his tongue and bie jaw bone, he retired, grumbling and indicant , 
for neither Sanscnt nor Persian could furnish the neceraary sounda 

A peep at English society at Lackno\fr — 

We had reached our goal, and Mr Shakspeare, the British Eesident, 
gave us a jnost friendly welcome in this his chateau The Prince and hn 
companions bad arrived the day before we were all delighted to meet 
again after a separation of four or five days such as dffcen happens m the 
palan(]tuin travelling of these lands and fuutually to reooutlt the adventurea 
of our lourney Our kind host is himself a bachelor but three or four 
other English gentlemen are resident at Lucknow with their familiee , and 
in this little circle we could clearly mark the pleasure caused by the arrival 
of foreign guests as introduciug a little variety into their dull and mono- 
tonous life The stiff and aristocratic tone that prevails among the faehion 
able society of Calcutta does not reign here, consequently the drives, 
pleasure parties and evening entertainments, which Were pf daily oe 
currence were most cheerful and agreeable Music was all the fashion , the 
most trifling performance seemed to give universal satisfaction no voice was 
BO poor or insigniflcant as not to be exerted with pleasure, to display its 
owner s skill in the tuneful art by pouring forth some simple melody , no 
piano forte so discordant as not to enable one to shine by striking up a £bw 
hackneyed waltzes 

A tomb filled with fancy glass-ware is a pretty good sample 
of oriental sE^sthetics — 

We also visited the burial place of the present Eoyal Family, a wonder, 
fully fine work of art, for Moslems spare no expense on their sepulchres 
The dwellings of the living may indeed be filthy and scarcely habitable, 
provided only the departed are lodged in splendour The entrance to the 
royal tomb is a lofty white gateway surmounted by a cupola, and from its 
appearance the stranger would never expect to find a place of sepul 
ture within In the first court su^unded by buildings, fountains are ever 
playing in beautiful marble basins encircled by myrtles roses and eyprees 
eg , palm trees grace each comer of this garden, on every side of which 
ghttenng turrets and walls of dazzling whiteness rise amid the fragrant 
and shady bowers The balmy air of evening was loaded with the plrr- 
fiime of roses and jessamine and the deep azure of the vault above formed 
a striking oontrast to the whiteness of the domes and the eomnrs cff the 
roofe, sun illuminated by the last lays of the setting sun A brtllhmt 
light shone through the arched wmdows of the lofty Moonsh under 
tbe marble gateway of which we now passed 

If the entrance court and eitemal appearance of the bunahpiaoA piu 
duce an ladesonbable and magic impression, the charm is somewhat m 
ken tn the intenor, where tbe eye wanders, distracted by the oonkm^ 
of inwBfpvam yet brilliant objects , tbe tone of feeling caused by the f&y/t 
general new being, meanUme, nnplewantly distuiied ThewnmUymet 
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frw Its «l^a|(iiUlMioe %nik -vaVom)^ fvofastou of gpid 4tod 

ttlver, pearls* gems, and all the raluablea the East tbs West aan alML 
bad rather like appesranee of a retail shop <« of a faney glasfi-wareboaae 
than of the reateg place of the dead Glass ourolas, and candelabra of 
vrety tari^, may be seen standing in doaene, pelt^mell, upon the ground , 
lustres* tea h&i in haif^t of bright and many coloured glass* bronghft 
bitto from Engd^nd at an immense expense and among these are depo- 
sited many trophies, swot^s and other weapons of the finest Ispahan steel 
Tbei^me of innumerable lamps so dazzles the eye, that it is diffionlt 
to find the pnnmpal thing among multitude of other objects of interests 

Here, stand a couple of tigers, as large as life formed of pieces of green 
glass, joined togetbetr witb gold presented by tbs Em^ror of Ohina 
Tbere, tbs attention is arrested by a silver horse, five feet high, with the 
bead of a man, and the wings and tail of a peacock — ^the steed sent down 
to the pTOpbedifipom heaven Another horse carved m wood, is an original 
likeness oi late Nabobs favourite charger Vases bronze figures mar 
ble statues of moderate size, plans of the city and of the palaces, painted 
upon a gold ground, and a thousand other toys and tnfies, were gathered 
togelher m this extraordinary place 

At length, however amidst all this chaos, we discovered the tombs them 
selves, enclo^ within massive golden raihQg8,and canopied with a baldachin 
of gold, filigree^work pearls and gems large and small, lavished upon them 
Beeides the father of the reigning sovereign, who lies buried m the prin- 
cipal tomb, several of bis wives repose on either side of him 

But the royal gardens quite eebpse even this — 

The centre of the garden is usually occupied by a marble tank, in which 
many fountains are playing, and cypresses alternate with roses in embellish- 
ing its margin The water works are very tastelessly modernized soldiers 
in red jackets sheep crippled dogs and lions, all spout forth water in the 
most wonderful manner ^ 

The boweiw and flower beds are in the hot season, owing to the great 
drought in a poor condition in spite of their being every morning inuudat 
nd by means of multitudes of small canals which along with the straight 
paved walks, produce a very stiff effect in the general aspect of the grounds 
In addition to this a mania prevails at Lucknow for placing marble or plas 
ter statues, as large as life, at every turn and comer without the slightest 
regard to the choice of figures, which seems to be left to the discretion of 
the sculptor He copies the most antiquated French models the onginals 
of which have been out of date for many a long year and manufactures, 
for a very reasonable price, shepherds and shepherdesses British soldiers 
Neptnnes, or it may be Farnese pugilism or dogs lions and sundry other 
beasts. Among them all, I espied busts of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
D Alembert, and Napoleon standing on the ground amid tba fauns and the 
nonstm<ff Zndum mythology, all gathered together m the most perfect 
harmony to defbnd n flower bed 1 What marvellously enhances the hnllumt 
cflfeot of these worls of art, w a discovery which certainly is worthy of 
notice m Europe, vm the custom of painting the hair eyes and feet, (who* 
tber bare or shod,) wi^ a flilck coating of lamp-black The Venus de 
Medici appears to wondmfnl advantage m this improved edition 

was to a d€jeiiaer m hononr of the Frmoe 
Hu lujes^seon me to eonoe for them , ** butloBtead of hm. 
oame tiu neve that he wee iacSupoeed. U wee nunoored ilmt 
he had takes rather too miMk 1** 
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Atlengtib diejr reft(& lliepiitod. The^^btanf of Bb^ 
ikifidj not iattefiBg^.~ _ ^ ^ 

tlw long tftbk was alrsadj sat, and soon bia Hmss^ ^aa»d> gtl^ 
and digntfied in his dameanonr, and sarrou^ded hj bia suite, all glittef^if< 
with gold His sntranoe was proolaimed in a oraar and slnornw* toite ^ 
▼arious officers The ^log is a tall, stately person, of ^ztonttous eoihoa^ 
point , his apparel resembled that of his son, exoept that tt was yet 
splendid and more ncbily ornamented with diamonds He was aoeompani^ 
hj another of bis sons, who tbougb still more corpulent, much rese^sbled 
him The physiognomy of the reimmg family is expressive rather of 
good nature than of shrewdness or talent, if indeed character can be ^ 
pressed at all in such a mass of fat I How different were the portraits 
their ancestors even of the father and grandfather of the present Nabe|» ! 
In their features power and energy are strongly marked, while the living 
faces around ns bore the stamp only of luxurious enjoyment, and of a hfa 
of indolent pleasure 

• • • • • e • 

Exactly opposite to me sat three most lovely little boys, — the younger 
Princes , *<-111 whom I could see clear marks of a good appebte, and of &a 
eagerness with which they longed to attack the ragouts that stood before 
them Their heavy golden turbans seemed to he np less an oppression to 
them than the moderation they were constrained to observe The Knu^, on 
the other hand, was in a most merry mood He himself helped rnnoo 
Waldemar, and did the honours of the beautiful delicacies of Indian con 
feotionery Flower pots were set upon the table, the flowers, twigs, leaves 
and soil in which, were all eatable, and when they had all been devoured, 
the flowerpots themselves were demolished m, like manner, again, on 
breaking off the pointed top of a small pasty, which he caused to be 
handed to the Prince, out flew a pair of pretty little birds — which playful 
surprise threw the corpulent Nabob into an immoderate flt of laughter 

We allude to the beast fights merely for the purpose of re- 
probating the uniromanly conduct of our country-women in 
Countenancing such spectacles The page in which thei^ediame 
IS recorded has been quietly headed by the editor humane 
entertainment ” — 

The combats of wild beasts were now to commence We were conducted 
to a gallery, from which we looked down upon a narrow court, surrounded 
by walls and gratings This was the arena on which the exhibition was 
to take place Unluckily the space allotted for spectators was, on account 
of the great number of English ladies present, so circumscribed that wo 
could Bud only a bad standing room and one moreover m which the glare 
and heat of the sun were most oppressive however, the spectacle exMhitr 
ed before our eyes in the depth of the battle field, was of such a nature 
that all discomfort was soon forgotten 

We there beheld six powerful buffaloes^ not of the tame b^ee^ hat 
strong and mighty beasts the offlapring of the Afnee9 of the 
measuring at least four feet and a hau in height to the back, ^ith huge and 
wide<arehing horns, from three to four feet in length There they a^od,^^n 
their rdiort, clumsy legs, — snorUng violently, and blbwmg^tl^oimh 
distended nostrils, as if filled with forebodings of tb4 approe^ing^ani^ 
What noble ammals \ whst strength in those htom neels 1 ^7 nttly 
such intense stupidity sfaeuld be marked in thdlr eyesi 

C C 
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A dttter of ottcki, ibo rtwt of'^wfcan hns^ now t<aaotin 4 [ed 
to which the buffaloes irephed by a hollow hellowieg ^ 4 deuly, on the 
opoBing of a Side-door^ there mhra forth a strong and formidable 
measunngi I ahotdd say, from ten to eleven feet in length, from head to 
tail, and about four feet m height Without deliberating Tong, he spraqgt 
with one mighty bound into tbe midst of the buffaloes, and darting im 
eapeetedly between the redoubtable borne of oue of the boldest ohampioss, 
he seised him by the nape of the neck, with teeth and claws The weight 
ef the tiger nearly drew tne buffalo to the ground a most fearful contest 
ensued Amid roars and groaiis, the funous victim dragged its fierce as- 
sailant round and round the arena, while the other buffaloes, etnving to 
liberate their comrade, infoeted on the foe formidable wounds with their 
chmrp and massive boms 

Deep silenoe reigned among the audience, &o , &c 

But enougli of Lucknow Let us refresh ourselves with a 
glance at Namethal — 

** Nainbthal” signifies the lake of iVatna, the latter name being that of a 
renowned herome. The lake lies between lofty oh£& of black limestone on 
fhe one, and loose deposits of argillaceous schist on the other side its 
depth 18 very ooneiderable , tbe plumb line proved it, in several places, to 
be from sixty to seventj^five feet Near its centre is a shallow spot, wbicb, 
from the adjacent mountain summits, shines with emerald hue The narrow 
and of the lake is towards the south west the nortb-eastem extremity is 
broad, and is the only place where, for a short distance, its margin is flat, 
scarcely raised above the level of tbe water According to tbe measure- 
ments of Colonel Everest, its height above the sea is six thousand three 
hundred foet and its circumference three miles and one third The calcare« 
008 spar, which appears on the highest point of the surrounding rocks of 
ciay-Sate, tbe neenstone-trapp, detacmed blocks of which he upon its 
western side, and the broken, indented form of its shores, would lead to tbs 
ooBcIusion that this lake is of volcanic origin Three others are situated 
in tbe neighbourhood, withm a circuit of from ten to fifteen miles. 

Our stay m this charming valley was prolonged from day to day, as the 
provisions necessary for our further wandenngs in the mountains could 
only be procured, — and that not without many delays —by a mountainous 
and circuitous route from Almora 1 thus enjoyed abundant leisure for 
collecting botanical and zoological specimens 

The renuunder of tbe volume is so full of interesting details^ 
that we must allow our author to speak for himself as much as 
possible. 

We have all beard of the hangmg bridges of the Hima- 

layas^ — 

** A Sangho,** or mpe-bndge, leads across, not far from tbe village of 
Bamoih, Situated on the ngbt bank These bridges, m universal use 
among the mountains, consist of two strong grass ropes, tightiy stretched 
across the nver imm side to side, to which are suspended, so as to hang 
perpendicuhtTW, short grass ropes, not thicker than a finger, bearing trans- 
verse pieces of wood, fastened at nght angles to their lower extreolity , ovSr 
these wrizontal sticks, are laid length wavs, split bamhus, which, properly 
speaking, form the nridge As its width is scarcely one foot* and these 
l^bns diynot afford a very substantial footing, the passenger, who ven 
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tuns to tMTerae thi» ftnauttre snapvjpsioiii-bndgOi mutt be free bsm tU 
teadeaoy to vertigo 

At Gboxicand tbey visited tiie temples and hot sprmgB ^— 

A multitude of pilgnms had gathered round the eaoted springsi of 
spot, where, amid many ceremonies they perform their ablutions A bam 
or twelve feet square, with three gradations of depth, receives the #ater of 
one hot spring, Togtaound, which flows down from it m copious streattia, 
by brazen conduits Here we witnessed several singular bathing scenes 
The temperature of the spnng is 4l (1S5^ hahrenbeit) the devout pil 
grms therefore, could not come into contact with its sacred wiUers wi^out 
experiencing a certain degree of pain , the female bathers especially foupS 
the heat decidedly too great for tbeir softer skins They popped in alter 
nately, first one, then another foot without venturing a leap , many, even 
of the men, betrayed their pain while in the water by a most dolefiil mien 
Others again displayed great heroism, standing in the centre amidst the 
bubbling of the fountain One fakir stepped in, without moving a mus 
cle in his face remained in the water fully three minutes, then rubbed bis 
whole body with ashes and, shortly afterwards, without having put on bis 
clothes was seen squatting in the cool evening air What an enviable 
impossibility ! 1 entered into conversation with this man regarding his 
mode of life His expressions were as follows “ 1 left Juggernautb, my 
family property and home, and followed the god, by whose inspiration I 
was moved to wander hither For twenty years I have been a fakir 
The god has ever given mo all that I could need 1 he god has likewise 
kept me from being sensitive to oold, preserved me from suffering the 
pangs of hunger, and, when sick, raised me up again In winter, the god 
must needs send me something in the shape or a mantle, something where 
with to clothe myself, yet, if it be not so, he will not suffer me to sink 
under the ohiUing blasts ! * 

When the pilgrims have at length contrived to perform their three pre 
scribed immersions, their garments are next washed m the holy water, 
amid continued prayer Among them may be seen men and boys running 
up and down at the edge of the basin, without the least idea of devotion, 
simply to wash their feet or to cleanse various goods and chattels m its 
sacred fountain , gun barrels and lamps were being cleaned in it , never 
theless, 1 was not permitted to descend to its margin, to estimate the tern 
perature of its holy source 

The towering peaks of the Himalaya again. They visit the 
Temple of Kedamath, and after ascend^ the Pass of Tso- 
nkhah contemplate the lofty peaks once more — 

Never before had the giant mountains to the north appeared so completely 
to pierce the very skies, as when seen from this point, where a deep and 
wide glen lay at our feet Like crystal palaces of ice, they towered into 
the air, to our ngbt, the Peak of Budeinath with its immense slopes of 
smooth and sbming snow , to our left, our old fnend, the Psak of Kebab* 
NATH Sharp and clear were the outlines of these bright summits, <^peiieiU* 
ed against the azure sky,— -and difficult would it have been to demde which 
was the more beautiful of the twin pair Two beds of 8now,-**bordered 
with lovely, pale rose coloured auriculas, and primroses of br^ht sulphur 
yellow and of delicious fragrance, -*>inust neras be crossed , after which; 
scaling a steep rook of mioa schist, the surface of which bad been reduced 
by disintegration tq a somewhat so wy opnsisten^, we gained the sunpdt, 
the crowning point of all these lofty passes Here we again beheld the 
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fr]on<i«*«iwr euppiid ihd Hiatftlayft »itf» oaif 
/or a nMHuODt;, the next instant, ^ittennff ley needles alette towered <abm 
the donee pass of at ^ height, that we might haw deemed 

them an uiy mirage, bad we not, hdi a Few seconds before, been gazing 
tkpoiS the entire chain, down to ltd very base 

raiqtnix a{^peaxs 0ODi.etauxLe9 t» l^a^e 

•kmuad tiw ignoiani oa^Tes — 

A strange rumour had spread am<!>ng the people in the dominions of 
the Bigafa 6f 0urwal, to wit, that the Prince was preceded by a host of 
three thousand miUiaiy, oarrynag fire, deTastation and pillage, whererer 
they weht With the utmost otffioulty were the terror-sincken populace 
conTinCed that the plundenug army and the splendid court with ns golden 
pa^antiy, all consisted merely of a few pedestrian traTellers, clad m simple 
attire, aVid followed by their luggage-bearers Our party has unfortunately 
been diminished by the loss of one most useful member, — tbe Pnnce s 
periDuhl attendant — who, being seized with repeated attacks of tbe nature 
of cholera probably caused by the sultry air of tbe valleys, was left be- 
hind His place was taken by the aforementioned English hunter, who 
» intimately acquainted with all the windings, tbe ups and downs, and 
the narrow passes of these mountain roads and is moreover well versed in 
the ** Pahan Zvbaun*' or lauguf^e of the mountaineers, a dialect unintel 
ligible even to our interpreter 

After much fatiguing travel^ they reached Grungotri, some 
interesting notices of which are given in a note by the trans- 
lator — 

Until a comparative^ recent penod, this re^n was unexplored by any traveller, 
save some wandenng Hmdu devotees. Mr J Eraser, who visited Gangotn m 
laie, was the first jSiropean who penetrated thither , he ascertamed the deration 
to be 10,319 feet Even among the devout Hindus, this pilgrunage is considered 
an exertion so mighty as to redeem the performer from troubles m tins world, 
and to ensure a Imroy transit throu^ all the stages of transmign^on. The three 
pools, — Sur^ (the ounyCtm^ — Vimtu f^Wi^^and Brahma Cun ^ — are said to be 
of pure Ganges water, unpolluted by any confluent stream. The water taken from 
hence is drawn under the mspection of a brahmin, who is paid for the privilege 
of Uking It, and much of it is carried to Bengd and ofibred at the temple of Baid- 
yanath The ascent of the sacred stream is, beyond Gungotn, of extreme diffi- 
cnhy , It was however accomphdied by Captams Hodgson and Herbert, who after 
asoendmg an imm^ise snow bed, and making their second bivouac beyond Gnn- 
gotn at a levd of 13,914 feet, found the Ganges issnmg from under a very low arch 
from which huge hoi^ icicles depend, at tiie foot of the great snow-bed, here about 
300 feet in di^th proceeding for some thousand paces up the inclined bed of snow, 
which seemed to fiU up the hollow between the several peaks, called by C^onel 
Hodgson, Mount Moira and the Four Samts, and geometncally ascertamed to vary 
inh^ht from 31,179 to 22,798 feet, they obtained a near view h£ those gigantic 
mountains described Inr oifr author as seen from Mokha. As Colonel Hodgson 
justly observes, ^ itfaUs to the lot of few to contemplate so magnificent an object 
as a snow-clad peak ris^ to tim height of upwards of a mile and ahal^atthe 
short honzontal distanced two and tmee quarter mdes ” 

Failing in the attempt ^ penetrate into Thibet, th^ pp:o> 
ceed direct to %uxai^vfa ** by one of tbe mountain pameB.” 

In thiB jonrney they enenaed many hasddi^ For exanv- 
pie — 

W. were {ipprttuUjr dtding Uidi i^ca tbe wet pan $m& a M hoar of tedious 
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chmki%hadpaand«mi7,«M«e aR!W»4« «ttb8bMi(tf aii 

OTdr^kanging ftecv^ee ^ gmute, wlucli, iddioailb the kv^ epeee Mtnr 
lumted exioi^ affis^ed Beme Blig^ didter to oar por^ £posi weM iww 
WeJiakedh^ <hir bb^ coeUes eoverederoiuidas^faiivenfigt and theorhM^ 
ohattenag h<m cold. It proved however ectaal]^ imporndde, wiOn oor eooliiee 
and hag^e, to pass the night on this {datform of only tm feet square. ^Chm 
was not room siiffi<^t to allow of ]»tc&Bg onr tenta^ and not a«Kit wae to he 
dsond Ht the neighbonzhood beanng the most distant ressmManee tokvel j^roaxid^ 
— nothing bat nigged acclivities and prempitons diffii on every nde, 

Gotrnt O , meanwhile, had gone m search of a better testtog-plaoe Hie 

wmd was every moment becoming colder and more piercmg, and onr limbs 
more and more bennmbed , and stall no messenger amved to announce dnh 
eovery ef an encampment-ground Thus an honr passed away in dreadfal discom 
fort and suspense , at the end ^ that time, one of the guides returned, to conduct 
ns to a spot which he had at l&gth found. 

It was nearly dark from the heaw ram , we stumbled on, — fbllowmg our guide, 
over the almost impassable mountains of debns, — so stiff from cold that, wlm we 
slid down, it was scarcely possible for ns to nse np again, and Cur benumbed 
hands almost refusing to gra^ onr much needed mountain poles. At length we 
reached the spot selected as onr resting-place, a somewhat less steep demmty, 
above the deep glen of the Gninty’s parent stream Our tents were pitched as 
well as could be managed, but the ram poured through them on all sides Before 
OUT camp-beds could, with the h^p of large stones, he set up, another hour and a 
half had elapsed, and we had not yet got nd of our drenched clothes. As to 
estabhshmg any thing hke a comfortable abode, such a thmg was not.to be dreamt 
of for this night , and the wood we had hronght with ns was so thmoughly wet, 
that It would not ignite. At length, after many vain attempts, a feeble flic&ermg 
flame rewarded our perseverance, mid, chenshmg it into a small flro; we boiled oor 
own chocolate, the cook bemg zU from the cold, and incapable of domg any work 
but neither chocolate nor brandy, — in which last we indulged more largely than 
usual,— succeeded in thoroughly reviving the natural warmth of our frames. 

I was scarcely m a state to make any measurements of height by the thermome- 
ter , however, the result of my ccdculations, such as they were, was an altitude 
of eleven thousand, seven handed and nineteen feet above the sea, 

THE “MOUNTAIN SICKNESS” 

Nearly an hour and a half passed away before the van-guard of our troop of 
coolies with their load of baggage, amved at the head of the pass They were la 
a deplorable condition, and suffenng, as was also our mterpreter Mr Brown, from 
headache, which they descnbed as mtolerabty severe. Anxiety, debibty and sick- 
ness are the other symptoms of the disease, known here by t^ name of “ Btsh,** 
poison, or “ Mundara ” Travellers among these mountains, ascending within the 
limit of eternal snow, are generally attacked by it It showed itself among the 
coolies even half way up the pass. They take, as an antidote, a paste {Hrepared of 
the small sour apncots C^ora,’*) winch I before descnbed, the kernels being 
bruised, and mixed up with it , it has an unpleasantly sour taste, from which it 
denves its name of “ Khutau** 

Einditig the way blocked up with snow, they had to de8cen<) 
£a another direction — 

We set out on the march, and had scarcely gamed the highest pomt, when a 
and soaking mist, gradually dhangmg into a violent hail-shower, enveloped ns in w 
gloom 80 dense* that the pioneeis of our long tram were elto^hw eat gS 
there^ 

Bvery^img however conspired to make us ewnestiy desirous of reachiag the 
foot of the mountam with the least possible delay , for the day was already mi thv 
decline, and it would have been utterly impractioaMe to puiuue^ amid the penk of 
darkness, a march in itself so replete with As little eoifld we, wHhoat risking 

our lives, spend the night on tl^ heights. Onr guides, themselves 

aozioas and peipk^ed, wa» mged formaid w^theunpaiMUce^f d^apidi; 
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We^niTedmfia&fy A( thebawitf tlw tot snowy sto^ i tnt too we foiui4 that 

ih&lowoBt, and anfoctanatdlir also the slinipt dec^jv^y, connsted of fk amtoh 
mass of ice, nponUia existOK^ of wiucbt we had, hy no means, cakolatod. We 
ibrthwith began, axe m liand^6> tor steps m it It was a pamfaUy tedions «^a- 
Uon , and, while engaged m cm toguing labour, we were obliged, faanmng over a 
giddy abyss, to chng fist with out feet and oar left hands, lest we shoud lose oar 
hold and ^de down to the bottom, this did mdeed idl bat haj^pen to the Snnce 
himself , his pole, however, ftiniisto with a very strong iron tm, checked his felL 
1 too shpped, and darted down to a considerable distance, bat fortonately with the 
aid of my ** a^tenstocA,** I contnved, m spite of its point being brc^en oif, to keep 
myself m an npnght position Thus the Bnmce and I, accompanied by the guides, 
amved prosperonSy at the end of the ice, and reached a less dangerous surface of 
sopw not a creatiue had followed us, and the thick rimy snow that darkened 
the atmosphere, prevented ns from casting a look btond, towards our lost compa- 
luoiis and attmidants. One of the goidos was sent Hhck in quest of them , and it 
turned out that the coolies had retoed to descend by this route. Neither money 
nor cadgeUiim seemed now to be of the least avail 

At length tliQ snowy diower somewhat abated , the cnrtam of mist opened for a 
moment, and we descned, standing in a line on the crest of the ndge, from which 
we had descended an hour before, the whole anay of coolies. Not one of them could 
muster resolution to venture upon the icy way , they looked down m despair 
When they perceived us standing b^ow, a few of the most coiuageou8,->urged on 

by Count O with voice and stick,— at length agreed to follow in our steps 

They got on pretty well as far as the smooth icy precipice , but here several of 
them lost tbeir firm footmg and slid down the steep descent with their heavy bur- 
dens on their backs It was a fingbtfol scene, and, to all appearance, full of danger , 
not one of them however met with any n^ury , even Mr Brown, whose shootmg 
descent from the highest port filled us with terror, — as he shd down a distance of 
at least a hundred feet, into a crevasse, m which he was apparently engnlfed, 
was at last brought to ns sate and sound, with the exception of considerable excona- 
tion and tom raiment It cost half an hour, however, to hew a long flight of steps 
for him m this icy wdl Dunng all these proceedmgs, which occnpied more than 
an hour, the Prince and I were standing at the foot of the declivity, up to our knees 
m snow, exposed to a freezing blast and to mcessant sleet, but most heartily were 
we rejoiced, when at ^epgth fdl our people were gathered around us, without one 
bnAen nec^ or hmb ^me coolies ikd latterly given up the attempt to scramble 
down the feta) precipice of loe, and had glided down a la mmtagne Bussed 
abandoning themselves to their fete. 

The Lama’s hjmn seems to have been very like what some 
of our readers may have heard m Armeman churches — 

Prom ihe top of a cliff, over against Pnaii, we enjoyed, for a long vfhile^ the 
pleasing view afforded by to groups of neat houses surrounded by smOing vine- 
bowers and veztoit oom-fields^ — to frowning rocks in the back-ground, crowned 
on ttor summits with dark cedar-forests^ — while to light douds flitted across to 
silvery peaks of BaMung^ BeUdtxng'^ m to fer distance, and we were refreshed, 
after our day’s fatigues, by to soft and balmy breath of evening Already to 
valley was v^Jed m twilight, when to Lamas (Priests) of to temple appeared, 
with tonr long red mantles thrown round tom m imposing drapeiy, and com- 
mence m honour to Pnnce, a stram of mdancholy singing Pirst, a leader gave 
forth to melody, as if mtomng a Latin prayer , ton to whole chc^ consisting 
(ff four otho: voioes, jimied m tontmg to response, as m to ** Btmok^orwnC* of 
a Boiioe Catolic (fennh. The scene {midnced a wonderfully grand and solmmi 
dSeck It was long before we could summan resolution to quit tms enchanted spot ; 
and we did not return until a very late hour to to tody walnut trees oadw which 
OUT teats were pitched. 

At length they readied ChioL 

Our path,-^here veiy steep, and rendered s^ppery by the fallen l^ves of to 
cedars,— soon led ns above to wooded region^ and we found ourselves upon a 
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m^e and earefolly k^-ttp road, I3ie JTdft-rodtf to Cbotl Xt baa li«en 
nada, for the distance of at least a hundred nules, across Ah roof^beth aimlttin 
eoimfxj, by a company of Brua^ merchants^ simply <m a speealatioit, for foe dsdEa 
of (hurrying grapes wifo the matest possible expeditaon to Simla, firosa foe foiT 
places where they are saccessfolly cnltivated , Aeiy arrive at that statum foefo, and 
in excellent condition. A contract has been entered into with foe aufoonties of 
foe district, according to which foe grapes are packed 1^ peoide appmnted for foe 
purpose, and transported foom one village to anofoer Eafo station is fixed^ and 
foe Dfik has scarce^ arrived, when foe Mukdiar makes his appearance with firefo 
coolies, ready to forward foe grapes wifoont a moment's delay Thus they travel 
on from village to viliage, till foey reach Simla. The baskets, m which they are 
cmned, are long dossers, or back-basketa painted at foe lower end. Cotton is sent 
up foe country for packing them ; m this foe grapes, gathered not m bunches bnt 
smgly, ore packed m alternate layers. When they come to table at Sixhfai, foey 
have, by no means, the temptmg appei^pnceof a handsome, full-grown duster, but 
rather resemble gooseberries , an immeiise quantity of them zs however di^osed of 

In this grape trade, to which foe Bqah of Bissahir presents no obstacle, a single 
English merchant is said to realize, in the coarse of each season, a profit of four 
hnndred pounds sterluig, and foe demand for grapes is greater foan foe supply 
It IS strange foat the Bajah knows all this, and yet it never occurs to him that he 
might carry on the traffic m this article with foe low country on his own account, 
by whidi means he would make much larger gams, as the grapes are his own pro- 
perty 

« • * • « a • 

We had now gamed on open height, commanding a view of the left bank of foe 
Sutlej Behind foe chain of mountains which rises from its banks, — ^in the rugged 
deffie of which we could yet recognize the rmnous avalandie and foe masses of 
snow which we had so recently traversed near Barung, — appeared heights, treeless 
indeed, but clothed with fresh verdure above them rose foe outlines of foe Bal- 
dung gronp, piercing foe very skies with their eternal snows Unfortunatdy a 
shroud was wrapped round foe highest summits, for a storm was advancmg to- 
wards us. How magnificent foe contrast of foe dark cedar forests, foe dpine 
pastures of tender green, and foe white dazzhng snow 

From Chini they at length succeed ui penetrating within 
flight of the Chinese territory — 

But what a surpnse awaited us on reaching the highest ndge 1 A single, foarp- 
]y drawn crest of white gramte, destitute of all vegetation, (such ate ^ the lofhest 
ndges of the Himalayas,— one cannot even walk fdong them^ now rose before us , 
at one spot only there is a passage broken through it, a narrow openmg Ifoe a sort 
of gate. The instant we entered this, foe most magnificent AJpise panorama, 
h^ond what fancy could have pictured, burst upon ns foe moontams of foe 
Chmese temtoxy, — ^F ubktui.,— which we now beheld for foe first time. How 
strange, how mterestmg, foe thoughts that filled foe mmd on thus finding oneself 
as it were, magically transported to the veiy gates of foe Celestial Empire 1 Alap i 
we knew too by former experience, how securely defended these were t So 
much the more ardent was onr desire to penetrate foe barrier 1 so mu^ foe more 
vivid were our imagmings of foe beautiful and foe wondrous endosed within I 
The mdlow violet blue of the long Imes of hills towering one belund anofoer, had 
somefoing m It so mystenous, so enchanting, foat foe most mtense longmg to see 
foem more closely, to perambulate them at onr leisure was kindled in onr minds; 
We did not foen know how httle fo^ gam by nearer apprc^ch,— how, at last, that 
landscape, which from a distance iqipears so attractive, resolves its^ into cold, 
naked, mmoas-lookmg rocks; crowned with everlastmg snow We afr^ards 
reaeh^ foese heights, and so far crossed their barrier, foat we saw before us no 
more blue mountains, and even no more snow,— bnt onty the m on ot o n ous bon- 
zem of foat table-land of Thibet, winch, most nnprcmusmg in its steril^ and de« 
aolatiloik stretches' far as the eye ettn xeadi. 
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^ B^a>OK (hsab obwt)' 

pmwoteii^ ^rin^ w» eotdd detoeo^ tft of ttuT 

mmmiami mham, ^JUrtiiii sj^iiiff faadojiiokeaaptlN^ Mord^ 
]}adlititoo«9rvedi»'4 bnu^ T;iiilbitoiUit%^ 

iii,«ffd^gl^wM3cto«erm9ttovr TWiiovr Soft^ta&clo^iaoneoneatto oven 
llimdU£^|90rBof tiio qooni^^ bt!dg«» had been pamjr vtaAed fy itt» 
onrrent al; t&ir bas6» wh^ the gloWing enn above, no less fatal a cate^ 

tban^ellted particles to tnekledOwn tbeir aides. We desecmded with great 
on these wet and duty banks at snow, and when til was donO) we^utdooraeilves 
at the verf nuugin of the nver indeed, but withont an^ m ea”« of traadt across its 
rapid waters. We were oonstrsaned, <hi account of the distance txoin the wood, and of 
the dt!^0tS.ty of transport, to relmqnish all idea of bnn^ng down and 

beams w bnilding , ropes of sufficient length too were wantmg, and if we had had 
them, tHejr must have proved useless by reason of die frowning crags on the <fp^ 
site ishore. At length a huge cedat-stem, ipn down by the av^ax^e, 

was d&entffiigled, and one grand effort was pnt forth to drag it to ^ nanroweat 
part of the stream , afrer long and aardnons latonr, m tlm course c£ whuh we were 
all drenched to the skm, and covered with black mnd, we were forced to abandon 
this plan also , for the tree became deeply nnbedded m the sand, and no power of 
oors could move it from the sjiot. In tms dilemma, we at last learned that a better 
place for constmeting a bndge was to be found dsewhere , for actnaHy onr pio- 
neers had been too indolent even to obtain proper mformation regardmg the loc^ty 

In order to reach the spot pointed oat to ns, we were obliged to clamber up an 
ifonipt cliff, then to ascend a steep acclivity, several hundred feet in height, and 
covem with loose fragments of rock, and finally to scale a conical mass of granite 
Withont the abghtest vestige of a path, ^e slope of loose debns was expected 
fio present the most insuperable obsbM^le it proved otherwise , the blocks of stone 
dta not yield beneath our feet, and when we reached the granite rock above, we 
fotud fiat ledges and narrow fissures enough, so that, chuubenng up vnth Imds 
said feet, we did at last gam the top of the cone, just m time to ^de our coolies, 
who were at that moment coming the right course by our shoots. 

The second spot selected for tbs passage of the nver, seemed, at any rate, less 
dangerous thanthefirst, for although t!m stream, fifty feet across, dafoes its ragmg 
billows through the narrow gorge, a solid pier presents itself in the imdst of its 
eddy, m the shape of a huge mass of rock. IT it be bat possible to gfun that pomt, 
aU IS safe , for it lies not veiy for from the opposite shore unfortunately however. 
It offers no jutting comers, but presets, on the side towards whidi we descended, 
a smooth face of from sixteen to tvfonly feet in height. Without dday we pro- 
ceeded to the woik of bnilding , there was no time to lose , fmr already, tn the 
d^^of this contracted defile, the shades of twdight were threatening to over 
ta^ os each coohe must needs give a be^atng h^d , stones Were collected, and 
trees hewn down and dnven into the bed of the nver 

The work advanced umre rapidly than I had expected As soon as a few firm 
pomts in the stream had been secured, the rock in itscentve was, wi^ the assistance 
tff a hastily-made ladder, speedify gained $ from it a second rock was reached 
by^meaittm a short bridge laid across, and thence ihe^^pposite bank itself was at- 
fatmed.. Act each hasardous spo^ one of onr pasty suited hunself, to stretch out 
a helpn^ hand to tfaesoofses and coehag, and thus fax^ them safi^y across. A^r 
three hours of veiy arsons toil, the whole party and the vriiole bs^;gage were on 
the further mdeu But we were stxU fax from onr station of Ghasu f a stem ac- 
chvily rose in frdiatt^ ns, and wh«4 with much dffiacalty and fatigne, warfoched 
Its we found Oiindlves^delttded, again and agam, by a folse hop^a8,al«eadiiixm 

thepalh,. we ^q^ei^ed te serllm vdiaga mxiiMaiafi^ befote na» 

KPftA Jnrl) ITS IKBiBlTABtfi. 

We weeaaomeiHFmx^Led itw a throng of the inhahttaatsr attired pompletely 
aftar tbe'fifthfoa'Of Tlyihet prc^uion of amber oauuaents, and the brovratth 
red of allitew ganaemBr the ihoroai^ TMbetan-oompleBacm, tbw geoepiid use of 
boots and trowsers, even among the w<a&ei^ phuie^{iMrwaed» 
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all ffiark the infiuence of the maniiws and customB of Unhet. The men |rear 
aknlheapst sandals or ^oth boot% and a broad belt round the redvesttnenlt^ 

wlkich are StiK^ a hmfe, a jhiw» f^oon, and a nomhar other lit€e asihlei. ^1^ 
onl^ thing wittch distnagnims the aranq^^s oostame, m the abeenoe of die»bslt, and 
the manner of areanagthe hairi whidi, divided into namherkas diia iMiu aiid 
mteriaced with coral, amber, and sdrer be&^ hangs dofwn l&e a soia of set- 
wturk t^n the baek. 

The Tartar physiognomy is, by no means, very predommant | and ahhoa^^he 
noses are generwy somewhat broad and the bones lar^ and prmmnent, 
yet I saw some fiicm which, m any country, would be acknowledged to be pfOtQr 
and e3q)re88iv& The dgnm are slender and yet athletic, resemUmg those of toe 
inhahitaatB of the valley of the Bnspa, near Snngla. 

FRIKNDLY FARBWELI. 

Oor departnre, on the ith of August, was, as had been our arrival on to Srdi 
a uniTersal The path was enliven^ W numbers of blithe and merry women, 
nuadeas, and cluldren , and the male population escorted us as far as the nvcr,*^ 
at least an hour and a halTs walk, — ai^ even there parted from us only one by 
one The women remained on the vine dad hills commanding our pat^ singii^ 
m clear but plaintive tones, ** Tantun ne re ho F* which, I understand, signifies, 
** happy journey r* '[Die kindly salutation was still heard resounding, long after to 
songstresses bad vanished from our eyes. 

ENCAMPED 

Our last steep aseent for the day aeeomplidied, and a spot selected for our 
encampment, onr first concern is to fix onr tent. Each one sets his hand to the 
work, and m a few minutes the tent is pitched , our cloaks are unrolled, our blankets 
spr^, and thus onr night s quarters are prepared. But there stand, .expectmg 
their pay, the whole kroop of coohes , the poor fellows must not be kept too Ipi^ 
waiting for their hard earned pittonca Many a rope must be unbound to get at 
the money, and forthwith tied np again m dextearouB knot^ the substitute fin* a |o^ 
and Suddenly, 1 bethink myself of my beautiful gathered plants , what a pi^ 
that toy should be left to wither ^ The paper too, saturated with moisture, must 
be laid out m the sun to dry To release from suffering the various living crea- 
tures, swarming and sprawling in all manner of bottles^ and to file them on nee- 
dles; 18 l^ewise a duty that admits of no delay While I am occnpi^ with 
it, numbers of people gather round me, with imploring gestures* One points 
moamng, to his stomadh , another bnngs a sick child, and without more ado lays 
it silently at my feet , while yonder group ate carrying hither an unfortunate man, 
with tottered legs* There is no time to lose not a moment to linger amoog my 
zool(^caI treasures 1 most at least tow my willingness to afford rehe( even 
where 1 cannot give a remedy , and alas 1 how rarely can an efficaeious remedy 
b« provided m such haste ! Yet rt would be hard, indeed, to send away wifti worth- 
less or &tal advice these poor people^ who have come from thor &r-di8tant Immes, 
confidently antiGipatmg their cure from the Bara Doctor Sak^tf* When to 
wonder-working medicine has, at leiigth, been rummaged out of to deep god close- 
ly-packed chest and duly dispensed, and to bandages applied,*— though not withr 
Tffahmg large hedes m the remains of my Imen shirts, -I begm to think m- 
dnlgmg m a hSe repose. But lo I a sudden torrent of ram threatens deatrqctm 
to the plants 1 had but just prepared for my hortus siceue I hasten out to Jpeacne 
my treasures., Thus to rest of the day slips away , darkness comm on with swift 
and unlotod fiir strides , and, as evening closes m, our simple repast is devoured 
with vmacious appetite. Scarcely have to dishes been removed, w3^n to con- 
versation dies away, and our eye-iids dmp heavily , but no I hence la^ fdeap i my 
jounud must be written b^re the vivid impressioiis of the day have fiidiw from 
my mit^ A sditary cand]er-<flihdtsK8£fr(»B the dran^t iff av by an tageatm 
paper bell, lest d: idionld be too ton eytangnt«hed,**»8hedt its fioat and murl^' 
b^ituponmy work, inwiuit a poetic skM most Ittomtoe, to wfunuxtanstto 
to wittylangaage'totomydescnptimwof to adventures we have goiie liircm 

B B 
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orUid IreliaTe bcf&lsld t At togthy I ism. free to smk down on the hard eoueh 
of ooane» efantddng^ wooilen staff $ «ad xefireshing enough would he my elaodhen, 
if the inceesant blood-kttang, oecaeioaed by gnats and ^tn^ng flies, and other Htde 
hostSe aounids of the sack^ or stmguig Imtd, iTonldbut saflhr the dxeamy doze 
to merge into a sooiid sleep Aftear a eiii£t rest, mosning dawns a nou^ menial 
enters^ and tiiime3»aftdly pnSing away the bed-clothes, cmnpelsme to titaow on my 
ai^areh yet damp from yesterday’s nuns. The tent vanishes no qnickly , and 
m aael&tOBta^ shivenng m Uie •dull morning blast. 

IN ^THIBET AT LAST 

After repeated nnsuccessfril attempts, His Boyal Highness succeeded, on the 6di 
of Angnst, in traversing the boandary of Tbbet , not indeed at the place ongmally 
contenqilated, bat m a ^hly interesting part of the country , and taus we actaally 
penetrated withm the bamers of the Gdestial Empire 1 

Four sturdy yak-oxen stood in readmess for us to mount taetr woolly backs , 
die ba^agn-sheep were saddled and packed, and a merry band of village dames and 
maidens, all clad m the loose red trowsers, were bustling about with the remainder 
•of our luggage, amid mcessant laughter and singing The men, on the frontier and 
in Thibet, act as bearers only when forced to do so , and the whole burden of agri- 
cultural and of domestic tods they also leave to the women. It was a matter of 
aome difficulty to gam a firm seat on the backs of our novel steeds, capansoned with 
our Greek capotes by way of saddles for they are very shy, and kick with theur 
hind-feet, taming their heads round perpetual);]^ as if about to gore their nders. 
About h^f past nine o’clock, we set out on our expedition, leaving behind ns the 
apncot-groves of Namd 3 a, and thus bidding fiurewell to the last oasis in the desert 
^f rocks and of debns through which the Sutlej forces its way 

Although our path appeared, from a distance, to be extremely dangerous, it 
proved quite sufficiently firm and level for our broad-footed yak-oxen, noble beasts 
with the thick, silky, white fringe under the body, and the bushy tail, ioih of whic^ 
wweep the ground but soon the steepness increased so much that these poor am 
nuds began to groan, <Mr rather grant,* m the most melancholy manner, and this 
unearthly music gradualiy roae to such a violent rattle, that, -^nven rather by its 
'irksome sound tlum by the di^mfort of our saddleless seats, — ^we dismounted at 
the end of the first biuf-honn 

How dreary, yet how inqxNnng, is the prospect of those rude, steep, rocky 
masses of shattered ^e, between whidh the roanng Thibehan nver thundeis 
ats dark yellow waves. Not a shrab^ not a green herb to gladden the eye , as foe 
BS It can reach, nothing is seen but rock after rock, tamlded together m wild rums, or 
frownnm in stem crags, descending m deep and starthng precipices, or towenng,— df 
indeed me mist allows a glimpse of those stupendous heights,— into •j^ld monntam 
pe^ and loffy piimaeles^ erowned wita everlasrfmg snow 

Our rastmg-jdace, the frontier village of Sbipxi, was not yet visible , but we could 
Aescry three or four more du^ant villages, and could follow,— alas < with our eyes 
only^— A path wmding across the barren monntam-ndges, into the interior of that 
hidden land. How mm^ did 1 env^ the lammergmers the freedom of their flight, 
ns, poised m mid-air, they circled hij^ above our heads > 

To our left towered the majestic Fbrkynl, with its thonsMid idiarp cones and pm* 
nades, like some gigantic Teonmtes-hiU the greater part of it was covered with 
enow 

We descended from this commanding pomt by gentle zig-zags, through tali bushes 

* From this peculiar aoimd the aninial derives its name of by some 

natnrafists it is designated the Besides the important article of trade 

fonushed by tiiie yak-oxen in their tads, wMoh are sold tu all parts India as 
chowries, and aa onuunental trappings for herses and elephants, and comm^y used 
m Pershi and Turkey for stanoai^ dyed crinuMm and known nsider the nameof 
TOf^e-tmlSyth^arevalmedbytiieBativeief Tldbetfor the long hair, used in the 
manofoctnre of tents, topes, Ao, and for their rich and abimdaiit milk.— T b. 
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0 t fane, dw home of a maUitade of partndges and of smaH moantain-im PM 
^SfO »* “d m two hours we amr^ at the Uat portioa of iM 

was fttigamg from tts steep&ess. 

JPOBfilDDXN BOBFITALITTr 

Notwithstendiog the Emporar^ mandate, which forbids (he tumilf mff of MSf 
nctuab to foreigners under pam of bemg npped up,, these idnagetrs brooght osiipnt 
and apncotam as great abundance as we comd possibly desire By degrees, the 
whole population, men, women and children, assembled to Stare and to lan^h at the 
strange, unwonted intruders The men are tall and well made, and Imve moseoTe^v 
generally, agreeable features still, the Tartar descent is betrayed by the Iwoad 
cheek-bones, and the long oblique eye tamed upward at the outward extremx^.^ 
Ihe difibrence between the population of Northern Bissahir and that oi Thibet la 
scarcely perceptible , the features, the costume, and the manners and cnstoms are the 
satne, with distmction only, that the inhabitants of Bissahir are friendly, merry, 
and yet modest , those of Thibet, on the contrary, the most impudent, filthy, ynlgar 
rabhie upon the face of die earth they cheat and chaffer like the Jews, and practise 
deception whenever opportumty offers 

The costume both sexes consists of a caftan, a pair of loose drawers, and high 
cloth boots of motley patch work , the women are maikedonly by their drawers bemg 
a htde longer,.and by their plaited cues of black hair, shining with gr^e, which hang 
down the back in a multitude of narrow cords, bound together with mutation- 
agates made of glass, innumerable shells, and pieces of amber Bound the neck they 
wear, besides amulet^ from ten to twenty stnngs of lumps of amber, false stones^ 
lams-Iazuli, and turquoises of great beauty The men content themselves with one 
cne, which, to make it very long and thick, is interwoven with sheep s wool 

Among the numerous dignitaries of this little place, who without the sligihtest 
shyness forced their way into our tent, were two doctors, an elderly and a younger 
man They intimated the most earnest desire to make my acquaintance, and the elder 
one by way of salutation, touched my brow with the points of his folded hands. Our 
conversation was necessarily somewhat monoi^Uabic^ as neither our interpreter 
nor any of onr attendants could speak the language of Thibet. I understood 
only enough to convince mo that these people are extremely ignorant^ and physi- 
cians as it were by inspiration alone. One showed me his case of surgical instru- 
ments which hung from his girdle , a long iron case, with a little drawer, beanti- 
folly inlaid with brass. It contained a number of lancets,^ or rather fieams, which 
are struck with a hammer to open a vein, a variety of rudely wrought icon knives, 
and a razor He had set his heartrnn exchanging his instruments for mme, and 
for the sake of curiosity, I actually gave him one of my Urncete for two of hm 
fieams he departed quite proud of his new possession. 

BlVGUXiAR XXXBOB*. 

One of the eldbrs of the people, a fine-looking old man, with a shrewd ooun-* 
tenance,ou my attempting to draw his portcaxt, flew at my sketch-book, and 
endeavoured forcibly to snatch it from me , when that measure of violence foiled, 
he had recourse to the pathetic, throwing himself on his knees before me with 
gestures of the deepest anguish, and seizing me by the beard. 

This was the only means which 1 d^over^ on this occasion to distmicmg 

* An animal unknown to scientific tourists among the Hiimdiwaa, Bntil a compara- 
tively recent pmod it was dwcovered^by 0r Boyle and named after him the JLepo- 
myt Rojfltt % the Zoologist it is pecuharly interesting, as the other sjpeoles of the 
Genus, from all of which it differs more or less, have been found onl^ in Nortiiem 
Asia, and among the rocky mountains of North-west Ammrtea. The length of the 
Lagomys Boyhi m about nme mches hke most of the other azumala mhamdng the 
elera;^ reigns of Runawar, Thibet, &e , it has a eoft rich for below the ooane 
outer hair The former is of a blue-black colour , the latter daik-broWn , and nso- 
ally Efoout an mob m length the foce la somewhat shaggy, and the ears are d a 
su^^ular fonnelTlike form some travellers the Xopomys has been orroaBt^iaiy 
described a? a tail less ral— Tk 
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^om ow tentft ^ amnTiled msts ^ vhmver thetr mj^Gtiaanxfy exm^ed 
lu ^maod «i Attitude aift;i£ aboittto dnwr ilm josuuttv 

^5^ heefc, ad rf dnyea away by 

did^cceed m coiMuttiug to jny siitcb-boQjc souie UswutBbamw, 

They to Namdja and thence descend to the Sutlej, 
fiiaa do on to Chfnt again. 


ViaiT Of XHS UAJA Of BIBSAHIB. 

The foKowug moramg (the 25th of August} H« Highness the Baiah kept ns dl 
mey kmg wwtaig , noon had already emv^ when we at last hewd tho aoaod of 
trmpete and of drums, aimonncins his approach The BoTereign appeared on 
jwrt , a small, decrepit man, clothed m violet coloured silk, with mon)Cco4eathw 
boots of the same colour and a huge and most unshapely cap of gold tissue he 
vas led forwaard by the Vuzur and another exalted diernitaty, both ar- 

njed tn white, 

, Von O — and I advanced to meet him , the Count took his left, and I 

«i8i?ght arm, and so, amid the acclamations of the people, and the loud ^outs of 

Jaaha Jiajakt” ** Maha Bajah !** — we proceeded to the tent, where, already, the 
Kesoits sent by His Highness as precursors of his visit were deposited on large 
wass dudie& Our camp beds, wifti Indian i^awls thrown over them, served as 
divans, on which the Bajah and suite immediately reclmed Our interpreter, Mr 
Brown^ translated questions and answers at a brisk rate, and the conversation flowed 
on with ai^ zest , forlihe aged Itajah, however dulled and enfeebled in his 

outward man, displayed no lack of life and quickness in his mmd and lauguage. 

Among the presents was a piece of Kussian leather, which has thus 5ib oppor- 
tumty of maldng the great round and travelling back to Europe 1 There were also 
several smgniar weapons, and webs of silken and of woollen stuffs, musk bags, and 
Ae hig^-valiied Nerbusi root 

same owemomes took place at the departure of the Bajah , however, he very 
politely dedtned OUT further escort, not without symptoms of secret uneasiness 

Aftw dinner the Ftmce returned his visit The Vuzir came to conduct us to 
iho pidaoe. Passing tbnn^ a half-dilapidated gateway, surrounded by an eager 
throng of inquisitive spectators, we entered the great court, over which was ^read 
a haldachm. A grand yet simple entrance leads into the intenor of the palace, an 
e^ce distmgnis&d by the severe and unadorned style of mountain ar^tecture 
Three eluant silken so&s were placed in a circle , behind them and on either sidei, 
stood hosts of oouners dlad in white, with drawn ^ Khukrte^* (short sabres) m their 
hands a flaw only were marked as heralds by the insignia whidi ib^ bore,— the 
kmg, gilt staff, separating atthe top into two curved points. The counter-presents 
now offered as an acknowledgment of those received, — ^in compliance with the 
driental etiquette of exchanging gifts, — were accepted, apparently with great satis- 
ftustum, hy the Baiah. He converaed for a long whUe with the Frmce, and ex- 
inessed a gteat dem to obtain information conoermng the position, size and state of 
our native land, as wdl as to know the name of every sovereign m dennony , onall 
which sulgects ft was no easy matter to mve His Highness an intelligible reply He 
rafoaed, throngb the medium of his ** Sui^rl* to allow us to see his palace , excus- 
ing himself on4he plea fftst ^ the gods were in it,’’ and only granting us penrnmion 
to be conducted ronad its outer gulery 

Altogether, the andMoe was a highly interesting scene, and one of pecuhaily 
otieittid eharaicter By the ertmsem light of an exquisite evening sky,— a rmity m 
this part of ffie Countty,^-^ wended our Ynsy backto the tents. # 

gOTOHUB ^ 

We floiQowed the coarse of Ihe Sutlej, fremt Bampttc, riong easy and wsU^ade 
roads, on the 90th of August , tall, quitting w nver ^en, we strui^ off in a 
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soutA-westerfy dtreotooii, towarde KdPdBOs, idubrd wendobrated the teiiliifMMtl<Ki^ 
OT our momitiuii wandenogB in n narast scden^^ mnnnfir sSt ihe litee of* 
Cierniaii mia8iGfnaneB» Mmn. Bodc^Bod Frodinow * 

These veiy asxml^ andexcAoBedt iiieii«--tbe fiiet ana^veofB^n,l3ieieo0iid 
of Tomemam, haTO done wisefy to aefil^ in thu paradise of &ot^^|)iir« where 
We created very neat and pretty dw^ings, surrounded by a cha^ng padt, am. 
have establidied a large school Ibr the Hindus, who appear also to fiotdi m nombera 
to the Ghnrch Thus a foundation aeems to be hud for filming a Cbnstiaa Chordi 
in Kotghur , for the mountaineeis, though they themselves indeed come apparently 
only from cunosity to the Cfanrcb, send ^eir children to the schod « not oneer 
th^ however has been iuiptited as yet, but the boys are admirably wdl instructed, 
have learned Engli^ very qmckly, and can read the Bible both in Bnghsh and m 
Hindni, and intell^ently explain what they read In Qermany, these two misnon* 
anes wonld doubtless be more “ candidates ,** whereas here, they axe already be* 
ginning to gather a family circle around th^n. Herr Rudolph yesterday announc- 
ed to us an addition to his, requesting the PTmce at the same time to stand god- 
father to his child. 

We heard a Hindui sermon, and afterwards a German one, which was yexj 
excellent, although Herr Frochnow has not spoken a word of (^rmap for three 
years. I am bringing home with me a Hindui Bible, whidi 1 received him. 

smL^ 

On the 4th of September we amved at Simla, the Engli^ convalescent staticm, 
where there is a crowd of Engbsh officers, who have resorted hither with their &* 
milies m quest of health. The place lies on the same level as at Kainethal, but 
there is this ditference between them, that the latter is just spnngmg into existence, — 
scarce twenty Englishmen are there, and no ladies except the daughters of li& Wil- 
son, — whereas at Simla, some hundred and fifty officers reside, hw of that number 
bemg mamed, and provided with daughters or female relatives besides , m addition 

* Agents of the Church of England Missionary Society The Himalaya Misaioii, 
of which Kotghur is st^ considered the centre, was established at the request ana 
With the assistance of the British residents at Simla and elsewhere, m the year 
1843; since which time the Gospel has been preached m the villages of the dmnet 
and at the ftnTinnl m^a$, or fturs , Thibetian and Hindm tracts have been disteibut- 
ed medical and surgical advice and assistance nven by the missionaries , orphan 
institutions opened , and day-schools established m 1844 the bqys* school, under 
the charge of Mr Rudolph, numbered from thirty to forty . while lim Frochnow had 
a sdiool of ten or twelve girls, whom she taught to sew ana kmt, to read and write 
Smee then, the war m the Pumaub has caused some interruption to the labours of 
the missionaries, who were obliged to remove for a tune to Simla , but irom the latter 
part of 184d; Kotghur has again been theur head-quarters, and their operations are 
earned on with uninterrupted activity, and not wimout evidences of teat blessi^ 
which al(me can give success Another step has been taken m the extensioB nf the 
mu»ion towards Tmbet, by the estabUshment of a new school at Kepu, betwemi 
Kotghur and Rampur , and another school has been opened at Theog, between 
Kotghur and Simla. Mr Frochnow mentions that many people from tlm aiyaoeiit 
Tillages, and travellers from a distance come m, and with the (diudren of the schools 
and the native servants firom the plains, listen attentive^ not only to the semoes on 
the Lord’s day, but to the daily ftunlly worship, at which he has read and explamed 
the Scriptures, particidarly the Parables, the (termon on the Mount, and the BQteory 
of the Death and Resurrection of onr Lord He had met on the road between 
Kotghur and Simla a wandering Lama ftom Cldnese Turtary, who had oils of the 
Thibetian Christian Tracts which he had received firom a travelling ZeaAkdaar, who 
told h|^ thflA a Sahtb had ^tnbuted many of them at the Rampur fiiir the year 
before m cdher instances these Tracts having been dis^buted in Lower Kamiwmr 
y-nil Bissahi^ have been met with and fioimd to be read and highly vaiiied in Ctoese 

Tartary so that these silent and unobtrusive messengers of the Gospel, clad in no 
fbraign garb, have found their way mto the Celestial Empire itself, across that very 
barrier which haa been found so Impassidile fm Europeans — Tb. 
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to whidi, many widows are aetded here^ and not a finr acditaiy matriH^ wbo oca 
sole tfacattadves at balls and vaaod fesfetvitaes ^ die absence of dieu: lords. 

At die end of our losj^ and w9d Wnsai$pta peregnaatSonB, we amred at tbc 
new and bandaosoe hotel in a aoMwbat barbarian eostame , instead of $ 

coat was subAataied sometbing between a idoik and a coat of mail, formed ol 
coarse woqBen *in the bread be^ confining it at tbe waist was stuck the cat- 
lass ; feet iribod with sandals bj way of SlioeB» long bar combed backover the topoi 
the heady and roogh and shaggy beard eom^^ed oar grotesque appearance. 

skin of my fooe had peeled off twice ficom the reflected gU^ of the mow 
and thatwluch now sacceeded it was of a daxh brown hoe. 

Nowy — we draw French kid glores over oar snn-bamt hands y force onr feet 
broadei^ by exercise, into dehcate daneing-boots , and never dream of appeann^ 
otherwise than in dress-coats and white widkcoats , for the most ngid etiquette ii 
here observed How strange does it still seem to me when 1 awake m the mormng 
to find myself, not in the dnppmg teat, but in a comfortable bed-room fiimishec 
wUh aU manner of loxanes. The lack of pedestrian activity too is an unwonted 
^very , for our limbs, accustomed to sc^ng mountains and scrambling dowr 
preci{»oes, are now exerted only to pay morning visits, or to dance polkas at s 
halli 

There are, at Simla, three great Bazars, i e, streets consisting only of shops and 
warehouse occupied chiefly by Cashmere merchants. A great number oi native 
artisans also live m this place. Here is to be seen an infinite variety of costumes 
those of the mountains mingling with those of the plains , Sikhs with the high 
pointed turban, on wbich they generally wear an iron nng with a sharp pohshed 
edge,— a dangerous missile , Affghans with the red caftan and the noble, flowing 
beard , and Cashmenans, never failing to display npon their persons their beanti 
tifnl shawls The latter people are us^dly merchants or tailors, but the goods thej 
8^ axe not suited to my purse. To complete the picturesque effect of the vaned 
throng, there ore the gay and motley uniforms of the Indian troops 

From Simla our travellers visited Ferozepore, L^diana 
Atscheriko and MtidkL The last words written by oui 
author were — 

Tomorrow the anay is to advance towards Ferozepore, and I cherish a confident 
hope that we dial! get throngh successfully, feesh remforconents having now arrived 
Farewell , — may we soon meet again ^ 

Alas I he met them no more. 

This 18 altogether a most interesting book The travellere 
seem to have been most patient^ persevering, courageous, and 
cheerful The wonder is, how Dr Hoffmeister contnyed tc 
write so full an account of every thing they met with, amid 
all the turmoil and hardships of their long journey 
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The rapid changes that are takiitg place m GUoutta, Oi^iidiig 
to the increasing European population^ and to the fiieiBlies o£ 
intercourse afforded by steam^ — the spread of English education 
andof English habits among natives^ — ^together with Ae mote 
extensive changes that are likely to occur, when railways may- 
make Cfaaunngi as the city of London is now, a residence for is- 
rdnts^ and mere offices for merchants, — suggest to us, that for the 
information of future residents, as well as for the pleasure derived 
from contrast, — it may be useful to jot down here, in a cursory 
way, the glimpses of the past that we have obtained, through ola 
and rare books, as well as from conversation with the few 
that still remember the days of auld lang syne ” There yet 
survive two residents in Calcutta, who remember Sir W 
Jones and Warren Hastings, who have heard the tiger roar 
adjacent to the spot where now a noble cathedral and eptscc^al 
residence rear their heads, who remember the penod when 
Chaunngi was out of town, when shots were fired off in the 
evening to frighten away the dakaits, and when servants attend- 
ing their masters at dinner parties in Chaunngi left all their good 
clothes behind them, lest tney should be plundered in crossing 
the maidan — the Hounslow Heath of those days , and when 
the purlieus of China Bazar formed the aristocratic residences 
of the ** big-wigs” of Calcutta — but these things have been 

Let not the City of Palaces, like another Babylon, be too 
proud, basking in the sunshine of prosperity she may 1^ here- 
after as Delhi and Eiinaig are now IS&caulay vividly de- 
picts to us the supposed meditations of a New Zealander gazing, 
m some after ages, from a broken arch of London-bndge, on the 
ruins of the once mighty English metropolis A similar fate 
may await Calcutta. 

Calcuttaisthe sixth capital m succession which Bengal has had^ 
within the last six centuries. The shiftmg of the course of the 
river, which some apprehend will be the case in Calcutta, oontn- 
buted to reduce Gaurto ruins, though it had flourished &r 2,000 
years, though its population exceeded a million, and its wildingd 
surpassed in size and grandeur any which Calcutta can now boast 
of Rajmahaly *^tfae city of one hundred kings,” favouralbly 
located at the apex of the Gangetic Delta — Dh^kdy famed frtnn 
Boman times^Nuddea, the Oxford of Bengal for five eenturtes 
— Murihxdahady the abode of Moslem pnde and seat of 
revelry, (for a vivid paintii|g of which, consult the pages 
St%r MuttMierm ) — These were in their days the tramie^ 
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metropolitan cities of the Lower Provinces, but they have 
ceased to he the seats of Govenmient and centres of wedith 

There have been other leadmg towns. MakonA, on the west 
bank of the Hagh> is mentioned by one writer as the capital 
of Bei^al, m 1632, and Bennel refers to the city of Bengala 
at the eastern mouth of the Ganges. Calcutta, the com* 
mercial capital of Bengal,” is now in the ascendant, diougfa 
its poliUcal mfluence on bdia, happily for the welfare of the 
peasantry, is on the wane, and kite events in the Panmb 
have given more of their due influence to the North West and to 
Mofussilite interests A hundred and fifty years ago, Calcutta 
was like St Petersburgh, when Peter the Great laid his master- 
hand on it — the New Orleans of the East — a place of mists, alliga- 
tors and wild boars, though now it has a population of 500,000, 
of which 100,000 come in and pass out daily Were Job 
Charnock to rise from his lofty tomb in St. John’s Church- 
yard, and survey the spot where once he smoked his huka, 
and had the black fellows’’ flogged dunng dinner to serve 
as his music, he would probably not be more surprised than 
would a denizen of Cnauringi, who has never seen the nee 
grow, and is as much surprised at the sight of an Indian 
pig as at a shark, should he a century hence wake from the 
tomb and find Bombay the commercial port of India, Calcutta 
a town of the size of Patna, a residence only for those who are 
not ab^e to enjoy the comfort of villas in the neighbourhood 
of Hugh, Fandua, &c &c. 

Opinions differ as to the etymology of the name Calcutta, — 
called Galgotha by an old Dutch traveller, (and not amiss in the 
days when one-fourth of its European inhabitants were cut off 
by the diseases arising m the rainy season ) We find that in 
Europe various cities received their names from the circum- 
stance of monasteries and castles having been first erected on a 
spot which formed the nucleus of a town, as English words 
ending in Chester (castra) show in the middle ages this occurred 
very frequently Now as tradition, existing ntes, Puramc su- 
thoTitv, &C., indicate that the Ganges formerly flowed over the 
site 01 I^Uey’s Nala, and as Edli Gnat, one of the hohest shrmes 
in Ben^, has, from ancient times, been a place celebrated as 
one of the sthans, why may not the name Calcutta Bb 
a coTTwiiou of K&h Ghaut? Holwell writes, in 1766 — 
EAk Ghaut, an ancient mgodsL, dedicated to £[&li, stands dose 
^ to a small brook, which is, by the Bramins, deeiped to be 
* the original course of the Ganges.” When Job Charnock 
landed, on the 24th of August, 16^0, fifty years after the 
first settlement of the English at H^h, and smoked hts pipe 
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probably under the shade of the fammis old tree thajb stood 
at Baitakhana, Ghaunngi plain was a dense for<^ the 
abode of bears and tigers a few weavers* sheds stood where 
Chandpal Ghat is now there was, consequently, no object 
interest near^ than Kdli Ghat. Is it not hkely then that the 
old patriarch called the locabty after the most consmcuous ob« 
ject— the same as the field m Waterloo is named from the 
largest near it, and not from St. Jean, which is still 

nearer ? We throw this out merely as a conjecture — quantum 
ualeat * However, the author of ISketches of Bengal sides with 
us he states ** Calicotta takes its name from a temple dedi- 
* cated to Caly ” Another derivation has been given from 
the Mahratta ditch or Khal Khatta^ which served as its bounda- 
ry , before 1742, when this ditch was dug, we have not seen the 
name given 

The Dutch, French and Danes chose the nght bank 
of the river, fully exposed to the river breezes, but the 
English selected the left three reasons have been as- 
signed, the deep water ran at the left side — ^numbers of 
weavers lived there, members of the patriarchal family of the 
Sets, who dealt with the Company, — and the Mahrattas never 
crossed the nver Job Charnock left Ulubana on account of 
its unhealtbmess, but he did not gam much by the change 

We shall, in the present article, limit our researches to one 
branch of the subject — the localities of Calcutta Our i^arks 
will be simply gleanings. Many causes render it very mfiScult 
to pierce into the darkness of the past. Natives themselves 
give little aid they show no hvely interest in antiquarian or 
historical research, as the Records of the Asiatic and other So- 
cieties evince , but the maxim of Cicero holds good now as 
when penned — " Nescire quid antequam natus sis accident, id 
est semper esse puerum ” 

We call our article Calcutta in the olden time,” some may 
say how can you call a city of a century and a half, old? We 
have only to say, — EReader, such is the state of the British in In- 
dia, so crowded has been the succession of important and stir- 
ring events, and so shifting have been the actors on the scmie, 
that wlutt would appear in England quite modern, bears here, as 
in the Um^ed States of America, the air of the antique, and we 
look back on our predecessors m Calcutta of last cent^ with 
a similar mterest to that with which a Bostonian reads the 

* Though allowed by the Mogul the ehoioe of an^ site below Hugh, heeeleete^ 
perhaps, Uw most uimealthy spot on the whole river the Salt*water Lake to Um 
east left masses of putnd fish m the^dry season, while a dense jangal rau to nhdm 

Government House stands now 
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Wandetmgs of the Pilgrim Paihers, or a Sootclimanf The Tales 
ff Border Ltfe^oxA The Adventures of Prmce Charles Our de- 
scriptions are only Fragments dniled/rm the Wreck of Time 

A few books hme survived the destruction which so cer- 
tainly awaits old works in India^ from apathy^ frequent removals, 
or the climate as of some of these, only one or two copies exist, 
and as they are not accessible to the generality of our readers, 
we shall occasionally make some extracts to illustrate vanous 
points in connection with Calcutta as it was in the last century. 
Though the books be oH, the information may be new to many 
of our readers, and even to others may be useftil in recalling 
their thoughts, in a busy and bustling age, to the dun visions of 
the past, the twilight of Calcutta history 

One of the earliest works that presents itself to our notice, 
IS The Genuine Memoirs of Asiaticus The author was Phi- 
lip Stanhope, an officer in the 1st regiment of dragoon 
guards, his pamphlet, containing 174 pages, was published in 
London in 1785 , he came to India in 1774, the victim of dis- 
appointed love, the lady to whom he was attached not being 
allowed by her father to go to India He touched at Madras, 
dined with the Governor, and mentions p 38 — *^We retired 
^ soon after dinner, according to the custom of the countiy, to 

* take our afternoon’s nap, which the heat of the climate renders 
^ absolutely necessary for the refreshment of our bodies, which 

* muf^necessanly be weakened by a continual perspira^on ” 

In October of that year he arrived at Calcutta It was the 

time when the huka, with its long pipe and rose-water, was in 
vc^ue — 

£yen the wnters, whose salaiy and perquisites scarce amount to two 
hundred pounds a year, contnve to be attended wherever they go, by their 
hukaburoaar, or servant, whose duty it is to replenish the huka with 
the necessary ingredients, and to keep up the Ere with his breath But ex 
travagant as the English are in their huka, their equipage, and their 
tables, yet all this is absolute parsimony, when compared to the expences of 
a seraglio a luxury which only those can enjoy, whose rank m the service 
entitles them to a princely income, and whose Haram, like the state horses 
of a monarch, is considered as a necessary appendage to Eastern grandeur 

He had been promised a situation by Warren Hastings, but 
failed, from the opposition given to all Hastings’s recommenda- 
tions by the new members of council — ^ 

The numerous dependants, which have arrived in the tram of the 
Judges, and of tiie new Commander in Chief of the forces, will of course 
be appointed to all the posts of any emolument and 1 must do thoSb gen 
tlemen the justice to observe, that, both in number and rapacity, they 
%actly memble an army of locusta sent to devour the frUits of the earth 

He left Calcutta, after a few months’ stay, for Madras, where 
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he spent three years in the service of the Nawab of Arcot. In 
1778 he visited Bombay, where ^‘the settlement not being di- 
* vided by factions, there is more society than at Madrai^ and 
^ the sources of wealth being fewer, there is less of luxury and 
^ parade than at Calcutta.’^ The same year he arrived in 
London 

In 1780 Mrs, Fay, the authoress of On^nai Letters Jrom 
IndtUy presented herself on the stage She was one of the first 
who tried the overland route , she was made prisoner at Cali- 
cut by Hyder Ah, and was imprisoned there , she arrived in 
Calcutta, and mentions her visiting Mrs Hastings at Belvidere 
House, " a great distance from Calcutta,” Her husband was 
a barrister, but joining himself to the party of Francis against 
Hastings, and uniting with others m resisting a proposed house- 
tax, he was obliged, through want of briefs, to leave Calcutta in 
debt,hi8 wife being deprived by the creditorsof every thing except 
her clothes She separated from her husband, and found refuge m 
the house of Sir R Chambers, noted for his “ immense library ” 
After twelve months* residence, she left Calcutta for England 
in May, 1782, and arrived in England in February, 1783, ex- 
periencing the discomfort of hard-drinking gentlemen on board, 
» with a large gun” in the port-hole of her cabin She returned, 
however, to Calcutta, in 1784, and engaged in the millinery line 
— she failed, returned to England, but made another voyage 
to Calcutta 

We have lately met with a work called Hartley House^ CaU 
cuttay printed in London, 1789, which, under the guise of fic- 
tion, paints the manners and customs of Calcutta as they exist- 
ed in Warren Hastings's days, when Calcutta was the grave 
of thousands, but a mine of " inexhaustible wealth ” The 
general vraisemblance of them is confirmed by an Octogenarian 
still li\ing We shall quote occasionally from this book 

A book called the East Indian Chronologisty published in 
1801, by a Mr Hawksworth, throws much light on various 
occurrences it is a compilation of facts relating to British 
connection with India, gathered from sources which are now 
destroyed by white-ants and damp the facts are arranged in 
chronological order, and present, in 100 pages quarto, an assem- 
blage of many rare subjects 

A work was published in Calcutta called Historical and Eccle- 
sxasUcal Sketches of Bengaly which gives the fullest notice we 
have seen of the early establishment of the English in India, a 
particular account of the Black Hole, the re-taking of Calcutta* 
the history of St. J ohn*s Church, the Old Church, Eiemander^ 
mission the Portuguese of Calcutta, the Armenians of Calcutta 
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Old Zapfaania Holwellj who rosei from being an a^theeazy^to 
Ibe goyemorship of Calcutta^ published^ in 1784, the tiburd edi- 
tion of 4 cunous BXiA interesting work, JMta Tracts, which, 
besides giving various details respecting our progress to power 
after the batue of Flassey, presents us with a minute account of 
the sufferings in the Black Hole. He was zemmdar of Calcutta 
for some time, and m this work gives a graphic picture of the 
dbeatmg and over-reaching of native servants of Govern- 
ment of that day fiolwell was born in Dublin, 1711, and 
like other survivors of the Black Hole, he Lved to a green old 
age he died in 1798 

Upjohn, an ingenious artist, published a map of Calcutta in 
1793 . he died m 1800 — ^this map is very valuable, as affording 
a contrast with Calcutta at the present time, and thus indica^ 
mg the immense additions since made in buildings and streets. 

Mrs Kinderslejfs letters throw light on different points in 
Calcutta bfe about 1770 Grose wrote his Travels to the 
East Indies about 1750 — 4 Grandpre, a French officer, visited 
Calcutta towards the close of last century, and has wntten an 
interesting account of his travels 

The Surveyor General’s office possesses the original survey 
made by General Martin m 1760 no road to Budge-Budge is ^ 
marked off Akra is not mentioned, nor Diamond Harbour, 
there was no road to Diamond Harbour, — the Rupnarayan is 
called^he old Ganges, — the Salt Lake was marked off jas fre- 
quented by Wild buffaloes 

Stavonnus, a Dutch admiral, visited India m 1768 An ac- 
count IS given of his travels in the East, m a work of three 
volumes, i^e have some hvely sketches of the times in Calcutta. 
He and the Dutch Governor of Hugh went to a formal dinner to 
Government-house at half past 12 p M — Visits of ceremony were 
then paid at 9 A M Seventy covers were hud, and the ser- 
vice was entirely of plate , after dinner, the huka was serv- 
ed to each person, and after smoking half an hour, they retired 
to their respective dwellings. At six in the evemng they rode 
to Governor Cartier’s country-seat at Belvidere, where they 
supped. The next morning, at nine o’clock, the English Go- 
vernor paid a ceremonial visit to the Dutch Governor — that 
seems to have been a fashionable hour for calls, probably, to 
avoid the mid-day heats ; on the installation at t^t period of a 
new Dutch Governor of Chinsura, there was a public break- 
fast given at seven, and the ceremony took place at 9 it was 
m the iponth of March. 

The prmciple of the association of ideas has a strong holdover 
the mind man wishes to connect the present with the past — 
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it IS pleasing for a stranger, when traversing the streets of a 
city, to be able to observe the places identified with various 
events in the days of yore We have 27re Traditions of Edxn* 
hurghy The RecoUections of London^ why should we not have 
a pamphlet to put into the hands of strangers, to be called An 
Antiquarian Ramble through Calcutta Some of our pleasant* 
est hours have been spent in this pursuit in Calcutta, in endea* 
vounng to conjure up the ghosts of departed days.” We 
shall now jot down some of our gleanings collected from books 
and conversation , some of these facts, though apparently trivial, 
have cost us considerable search — but all bear, more or less, on 
the point of Calcutta, as it was m respect of its localities 

We shall begin with Kidderpur, then proceed to Chaunngi, 
thence to Tank Square and its neighbourhood, then to Chitpur, 
and conclude with the Circular Road, noticing, as we go along, 
those places which call up associations of the past, the dim vision 
of the years that are no more, which remind us of the thoughts 
and actions of the buried generations of English who figured on 
the stage of events in Calcutta during last century 

Kidderpur is approached from the plain, by Hastings* bridge 
Not far from Hastings* bridge was another of bnck, called Sur- 
man’s, after a Mr Surma?n, a member of council — he was 
a member of the embassy to Delhi in 1717 — his residence 
was, probably, to the south of it, in a place called Sur- 
man’s Gardens, which will be ever memorable as the spot where 
the Governor and his party stopped, when they cowardly and 
treacherously deserted the Fort in 1757 this led to the catastro- 
phe of the Black Hole Immediately to the south of these gar- 
dens, was the boundary of Govindpur, the limit of the Compa- 
ny’s colony of Calcutta, marked by a pyramid Close by were 
situated Watsonh Docksy so called from a Colonel Watson, the 
chief engineer, who built the ships in Calcutta in 1781 
an enterprising man, he obtained a grant from Government of 
the land for the purpose of making docks, on which he spent ten 
lakhs Near those docks the Colonel erected a wind-mill, out as it 
commanded a view of a native’s zenanah, the native went to law 
and obtained a decree that the wind-mill should be pulled down I 
This was a suit of wmd-mill versus nuisances. Previous to 
this, two vessels were launched, in 1769 and 1770, but Calcutta 
liad, heretofore, been dependant on Surat, Bombay and Pegu for 
its ships However, famine gave an impulse to ship-building ^ 
Good out of evil — the ravages caused by Hydar in the Carnatic, 
in 1780, roused the Government to a sense of the impor- 
tance of the shipping mtercst they could not supply ^ps 
m sufficient numbers to convey food to the famidied popula- 
tion of the South Bombay liad docks m 1735, but KMerpur^ 

N N 
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not for sixty years later^ y^hidx Waddel made in 1795 Trade 
advanced between 1781 and 1800^ thirty-five vessels^ measur- 
ing 17,020 tons, were built from 1781 to 1821, the total was 
237, which cost more than two mdhons sterling this trade of 
ship-building is not, however, so brisk now It was not, 
however, confined to Calcutta, as at Fort Gloucester, between 
1811 and 1828, twenty-seveh vessels, measuring 9,322 tons, were 
buillL and as eafly as 1801, a vessel of 1,445 tons, the Countess 
of Sutherland^ was built at Titighur, near Barrakpur the river 
has so shallowed since, that, probably, the experiment could not 
be tried now 

To the North of Hastings’ bridge lies Kuli ( Coolie) bazar, 
once occupied, like many other places, by a handsome Musal- 
man burial-ground, but which was pulled down to erect the 
present buildmgs On a platform erected to the south-west of it, 
Nandakumar, once Dewan to the Nawab of Murshidabad, was 
executed, August 5th, 1775 — the first brahman hanged by the 
English in India his death excited as great a revulsion of feeling 
among natives as did the execution of Louis XVI among the 
French royalists The foremost among the Mahapatak, cnmes 
of the highest degree, or mortal sms of the Hindus, is killing a 
brahman — ^the other four are stealing gold from a priest, adultery 
with the wife of a guru, drinking ^ints, and associating with 
persons who have committed any of those offences Immediate- 
ly after the execution, the Hindus rushed to the nver to wash 
away the offence committed in seeing it, by bathing in Ganges 
water During three days they ate nothing , and, subsequent- 
ly, the excitement was very great , menaces were held out to 
the judges that if they proceeded to court, their lives would 
be sacrificed as victims to popular fury , but regardless of me- 
naces, they marched in procession to the Supreme Court, 
attended by all the paraphernalia of justice, and the threats 
of the Hindus were as effective as those of the Calcutta Babus, 
on the passing of the Lex Loci Act There is a native still 
living in Calcutta, whose father told him, that on that day the 
Hindus went to the other side of the river to eat, considering 
Calcutta to have been polluted by the execution of a brahmqiu* 

The Diamond Harbour Road terminates at Kidderpur from 
Kidderpur to Bursea it was lined with trees this road extends 
thirty-nine miles, to Diamond Harbour, while the nyer route 
IS fi^y-six miles it must have been an immense convenience 
in jformer days for speedy traffic, when cargo boats, from March 
to September, occupied from five to seven days in taking goods 


* In the Menwrval of Sir E Impey, by liis son, a difibreut statemetit is giren , bat 
parties on the spot can ewe a more correct opuuon 
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from Calcutta to Diamond Harbour, or when a ship has been 
three weeks beating up to Calcutta from Diamond Harbour 
the splendid old ta:^s near Diamond Harbour show the traffic 
that existed Stavonnus, in 1768, gives the name of the village 
of Dover to Diamond Harbour, ** where the English have 
^ built some ware--hou8es, and a fieictory much frequented by 
^ ships close to it IS a channel called the ^hrimp Channel ” 
There is no mention of the Diamond Harbour road in Upgohn’s 
map of 1794, though there existed the Budge-Budge high road 
to Calcutta in 1757 Two miles south of Kidderpur is Month- 
chants Bhagan Holwell writes of it — The family of the Bajah 
^ of Burdwan farmed lands to the amount of four lakhsjContiguous 
* to the bounds of Calcutta, and had a palace at Byala the fort 
^ of Budge-Budge, on the Ganges, was ‘ also their property 
This Bhagan was once the residence of Manikcband, a Hin- 
du, who was appointed Governor of Calcutta, when the English 
were expelled from it During his incumbency he was noted for 
his rapacity, for though 50,000 of the Hindus returned to their 
dwellings in Calcutta after Suraj Daula left, yet no man of 
property would trust himself under Manikcband Bengali like, 
he did not present an example of much courage , he ran away 
from Budge- Budge, when the English attacked it, aball striking 
his turban having put him to flight, and he never stopped till he 
reached Murshidabad All Verdy Khan, who appomted him 
to this office, found him so treacherous and cowardly, that he 
trusted the Patans chiefly on active service The Musalman 
promoted the Bengalis to high office, but on the principle that 
they became excellent sponges which he could squeeze when 
he liked On Ah Verdy ’s memorable retreat from Burdwan, 
18,000 Bengali troops ran away 
Kidderpur was called after Colonel Kyd, an enterprising 
European, the Chief Engineer on the Company’s Military 
establishment, his two East Indian sons were the famous 
ship-builders, and in 1818, launched from the dock there the 
Hastings^ a seventy-four gun ship, which lately anchored at 
Sagar He, with Bowley, Skinner and others, has shown what 
genius could effect in spite of the depressing influence of Eu- 
ropean caste, and the feeling which in Calcutta formerly re- 
garded East Indians as a kind of pariahs * 

* JSatt Jnduuu, Eurasians, alias country-^boms, were a class that excited great 

alarm m the last century, some writers conjecturmg they would, like the 
ncans, combme with the natives and drive the English iirom Calcutta. Hence Tanous 
projects were entertamed for neutralising their influence There was only one 
BosrdiDg iSchool m Calcutta, chiefly fbr East Indians, m 1780^ and the females 
their class were fonder of the huka than of letters they loved the theatre, dreasing 
magnificently, and affording by Uieir sparkhng eyes a marked contrast the 
^ess and langonr of the Enropean ladies w«u wg 
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To the East of Kidderpur lie the Calcutta milvtia lines , the 
soldiers are all natives, certainly not on the ongmal plan of the 
mihtia , for in the earlier days, every European was expected 
to be a militia man, the same as every passenger m an India- 
man was trained to take part in the defence of the ship 
In 1759 the Europeans of Calcutta were all enrolled in 
the militia to gs^ison Calcutta, which enabled the Company 
to send the soldiers into the field against the Dutch, who came 
up the Hugh with a strong force , again, in 1763, all the regulars 
were sent away from Calcutta, the militia garrisoning it how- 
ever, a body of free merchants and free manners, not content 
with standing on the defensive, took the field and marched to 
Patna. In 1801 there was a European as well as a Portuguese 
and Armenian mihtia 

The road from Kidderpur to Bursea, in last century, presented 
a pfcturesque appearance, being planted With shady tiees on 
both sides — a fine old practice 

The Kidderpur Military Orphan School was established in 1 783, 
by Ma|^ Kilpatnck, and was located at first at Haura, but about 
1790, the present premises were taken The front room of this 
building, the ball room, calls to nund the state of Bociety in for^ 
mer days, when European ladies were afraid to face the climate 
of India — even Lord Teignmoutb^s lady refused to go out to 
India with her husband in consequence, Kidderpur was a har- 
bour of refuge, where men in want of wives made their selection 
in an evening, at balls given expressly for that purpose, travel- 
ling often a distance of 500 miles down the country to attain 
that object But tempora mutantur 

Garden Reach is one of the oldest places of residence out 
of town,’’ and is mentioned in a map drawn up by General 
Martme, m 1760, as containing fifteen residences but these 
were only fine bungalows Previous to the battle of Plas- 
sey, the English were cooped up in the neighbourhood of the 
old Port, enjoying the evening air in the Bespondentia walk, 
lying beyond Chandpal Ghat, or m the fish-pond near Laldigt 
— ^beyond, there was too wholesome a dread of thieves and 
tigers, to mduce them to wander into the grounds of the neigh- 
bouring zemindars, who were the Bobin Hoods of those days. 
But wnen peace and security dawned, it is to the taste of the 
Ditchers, they preferred gard^-houses, ornamented occasionally 
with statuary, which were their favourite abodes during the hot 
weather Mrs. Fay writes in November — ^*‘My time has passed 
‘ very stupidly (m Calcutta) for some months, but the town is 

* now beginning to fill — ^people are returning for the cold sea- 

* 8on’’~doubtleBS, from their country villas W e find that W ar- 
ren Hastings had a place of this description at Sukh Sagar , and 
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another Governor, Cartier, one m 1763 at Baraset The retire- 
ment ofthe garden, and tlie boating parties on the river, "the oars 

* beating time to the notes of the clarionet,” formed more the ob- 
jects of relaxation then than now " Kittysol-boys, in the act 
^ of suspending their kittesans, which were finely ornamented, 

* over their heads — which boys \gere dressed in white muslin 
^ jackets, tied round the waist with green sashes, and gartered 

* at the knees m like manner with the puckered sleeves in 
‘ England, with white turbans bound by the same colored 
^ ribband— the rowers, resting on their oars m a similar uni- 

* form — made a most picturesque appearance ” 

Sir W Jones lived in a bungalow in Garden Beach, nearly 
opposite to the Bishop’s College — we have not been able to as- 
certain the site here, shunning Calcutta and its general society, 
he indulged in his oriental studies , and in the morning, as the 
first streak of dawn appeared on the horizon, he walked up to 
his lodgings in the Court House, where he occupied the middle 
and upper rooms He must have travelled viS. Kidderpur, as 
there was then no direct road from Garden Beach to Calcutta, 
At the bottom of Garden Beach is Akra, marked off in 
Marline’s map of 1760, with salt moulds , after that it was 
used as a powder depot, and subsequently as a race-course 
A little south of Kidderpur bridge, near the old Garden Beech, 
IS Bhu Kkatlas^ founded by the late Joy Narayan Ghosal two 
of the largest lingas m India are to be seen in two Sivite tem- 
ples here, which were erected m the last century 

Ahpur seems to be a Musalman name, and of the same sig- 
nification as Ahnagur (the city of Ah), which Suraj Daula, 
after the Moslem fashion of altenng native names, gave to 
Calcutta, on its conquest in 1757 

Nearly opposite Ahpur bndge stood two trees^ called " the 
trees of destruction,” notorious for the duels fought under their 
shade here Hastings and Francis exchanged shots, m the days 
when European women were few Had Hastings fallen m that 
duel, the stability of British power in India might have been 
shaken, with such a Phseton as Francis guiding the chariot of the 
state Jealousy often gave rise to these " affairs of honour” 
Facing Ahpur bndge is Behidere^ once the favonte residence 
of Warren Hastings, but latterly he erected another house 
further south — ^he is said to haye hunted tigers in its neigh- 
bourhood, and we think it probable, considering the state of 
other places at that time as late as 1769, Stavonnus writes 
of the country in the vicinity of Chagda — ^^^Havmg many wo^, 
^ m which there are tigers, we soon met with their traces m 
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^ plenty ” Lord Valentiasta^s, that the Company gave in pre- 
miums for killing tigers and leopards^ in Kasimbazar island, up 
to 1801, Es 150,000 Mrs Fay describes Belvidere m 1780 

Tho bouse is a perfect htQOu » most superbly fitted up with all that 
unbounded affluence can display but still deficient m that simple 
elegance which the wealthy so seldom attain, from the circumstance of not 
being obliged to search for effect without much cost, which those but mo 
derately nob hnd to be mdispensable The grounds are said to be very 
tastefully laid out 

Stavormus mentions visiting Belvidere in 1768, when the then 
Governor of Bengal resided there , it may have probably served 
as Barrackpore does now, as tbe country residence of the Gover- 
nors for the time being 

The General Hospital reared its head, as early as 1768, over the 
then sohtaiy Chaunngi, ^^far from the city,” previous to 1768, 
it was the ^trden-house of an individual, and was purchased by 
Government * 

To the north of Ahpur flows Tolhfs Nala, called after Colo- 
nel Tolly, who also gave his name to Tollyganj , he excavated a 
portion of it in 1775 — the old name given to it was the 
Govmdpur-creek, being the southern boundary of Govmdpur, 
which was formerly the chief residence of the natives, the bets^ 
who, along with the Baysaks, constituted the oldest Hindu 
families of Calcutta^ they lived in the neighbourhood of the old 
pagoda and on the site of Fort William, the whole district 
being called Govmdpur — a name derived from a deity called 
Govmda Colonel Tolly made the nala at his own expense, in 
the bed of what was called SurmarCs Nala Government 
granted him the tolls on it, exclusively, for twelve years, and it 
soon yielded a net profit of 4,300 Rs monthly The Colonel 
died soon after its completion This canal, m the course of 
thirty years, up to 1820, had silted up six feet — its native name 


* Hamilton, in 1709, mentions a pretty good hospital at Calcutta, which **many go 
mto and undergo the penance of physic, hut few come out to give an account of its 
deration ** In these ^ys doctors were not well qualified or well paid Ex uno tmnes 
mice an anecdote is mentioned of one of the Governors of Bombay, who, wishing to 
gam the fiavonr of his Honorable Masters m England, by retrenchment, fbund the 
Surgeon’s pay to be forty-two rupees monthly, on which he said there must be some 
mistake, that the figures were transposed, and so saying, with one stroke of lus pen he 
wrote twenty-fbur mstead of forty-two * However, in Calcutta, there was a difference 
Thus in 1780--“ Physic, as well as law, is a gold mme to its professori^ to work it at 
wiU — The medical gentlemen at Calcutta make their visits in palanquins, receive 
a gold^nohur from each patient^ for every common attendance— extras are 
enormous.” 

A disease called “ apuekafeoer^ was prevalent in Calcutta last century, probably 
owing to the mass oi jungle which extended m every direction, and the fetid jils 
Mrs Kindersley writes of u as “the illness of which most persons die in Calcutta « 
it frequently carries off persoiiB m a few hoars-4he docton esteem it the highest 
degree of putndity” 
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IS Burhi Gunga^ On its banks is KSli Ghat Temple, built 
about sixty years ago by one^f the Sabama Chaudans of 
Barsi Byeal^ 

We next proceed to Chaunngi. Mrs Kmdersley, in 1768, 
descnbes the European houses as built so irregular, that it 

* looks as if the houses had been thrown up in the air, and fallen 

* down again by accident as they now stand ” The people of 
Calcutta in fact preferred, like the Madras people, garden- 
houses, where they could enjoy some privacy The town was 
considered unhealthy and hot, and Chaunngi was chosen for 
a garden retreat, as people now select Kasipur and Titighur, 
and as they will, ere long, on the opening of the rail-road, 
choose the neighbourhood of Bandel How times change I The 
Sunderbunds were healthy and populous places, eighty years 
before Charnock founded Calcutta, were then the site of flou- 
rishing cities, but are now the abodes of the rhinoceros and the 
tiger 

Chaunngi (Chownngee) is a place of quite modern erection 
Be not surprised, reader, it originated from * ** the rage for coun^ 
try houses,” with their shade and flowers, which prevailed 
equally at Bombay and Madras, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury — but how country houses ^ Why, Chaunngi was then out 
of town, and even palki bearers charged double fare for going 
to it, while at night, servants returned from it in parties, having 
left their good dothes behind through fear of dakaits, which 
infested the outskirts of Chaunngi ^ There is a lady still 
living, who recollects when there were only two houses in 
Chaunngi — one Sir E Impey’s, the very house now occu- 
pied as the nunnery, a third story only being added On the site 
of the nunnery church was a tank, called the Gol talao , the 
surrounding quarter was Sir E Impey^s park, which stretched to 
Chaunngi-road on the west and to Park-street on the north, 
an avenue of trees leading through what is now Middleton** 
street into Park-street from his house , it was surrounded by a 
fine wall, a large tank was in front, and plenty of room for a 
deer park, a guard of sipahis was allowed to patrol about 
the bouse and grounds at night, occasionally firing off their 

* Our readers may deem it incredible, but we hare a firm convictioii, that the 

Ganges itself, which now flows by Bishop^s College, once took its course on the site 
of Tolly's N^a. With the natives, to the south of Calcutta, Toll^gfunj is a sacred 
place for cremation, and so is JSanpur, where there is now not a drop of water, be« 
cause they believe the stream of the Ganges rolled there once the traveller never 
sees any roneral pyres smoking near the Hugh south of Calcutta, as Ihe natives have a 
notion that this is a Khatd Gmgdt or a modern channel'-the ancient channel, and not 
merely the water, is accounted sacred by them Geological observations confirm this 
In the bormgs made at Eidderpur m 1822, it was found, there were no 
remains or tr^, hence there must have been a nver or large body of water there 
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muskets to keep off the dakmts The other house was 
the present St. PauPs schodL Cbaunn^ houses increased 
towards the close of the last century Upjohn, in 1794, places 
twenty->four houses m Chaurin^, between Dharamatala and 
Bnjitalao, the Circular*road and the plain Lord Cornwallis 
in his day remarked that one-third of the Company’s 
territones was a jungle, inhabited only by wild beasts, and 
in Chauringi the few houses were scattered over a great 
extent of ground Let those who are warm friends to the 
centralising system of Calcutta, and who look on the Chauringr 
palaces as ever enduring, reflect a little on the past — to con- 
jecture what the future may be Surat, three centuries ago, 
had a population of half a million, now its grass-grown streets 
and tomb-covered squares show the desolating hand of time 
Sagar island, now the abode of the tiger and the snake, con- 
tained two years previous to the foundation of Calcutta a 
population of 200,000, which, in one night, in 1688, was 
swept away by an inundation 

Park-streety so called because it led to Sir E Impey’s park, is 
mentioned in Upjohn’s map of Calcutta, 1794, by the name of 
Burial-ground road Being out of town last century, it was the 
route for burials from town (e e , the part north of Tank 
Square) to the Circular-road burial ground , hence it was dreaded 
as a residence " All funeral processions are concealed as much 

* as possible fi om the sight of the ladies, that the vivacity of their 
^ tempers may not be wounded,’ — death and dancing did not 
harmonise together We find m the India Gazette of 1788 a 
notice from T Maudesely, undertaker, advertising for work, 

having regularly followed that profession in England ” Ho 
states, that on account of the great distance of the burial- 
ground, he has built a hearse, and is fitting up a mourmng-coach , 
— previous to that, what a gloomy scene in Park-street , a fune- 
ral procession continuing one hour or more The coffins, cover- 
ed with a rich black velvet Pall, were carried on men’s shoulders, 
and the European Pall Bearers arranged a little before they 
came to the ground 

Chaunngt-road is spoken of by Holwell m 1752, as “ the 

* road leading to Collegot (Kali Ghat) and Dee Calcutta,” — a 
market was held in it at that time. 

In a house m Wood-street, occupied lately by the eye^ infir- 
mary. Colonel Stewart lived, surnamed Hindu Stewart, from hia 
conmrmity to idolatrous customs, &a,' — he was one of that class, 
now almost passed away, who looked with equal regard on the 
worship of Christ and Krishna. 

At the corner of Park-street is the Asiatic Socieiy^^ house. 
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built on a piece of ground granted by Government, it had 
been previously occupied as a* maneffe, and was favourably 
located for that purpose^ The Society was founded January 
15, 1784 — the ssmie year which gave Calcutta the first church 
erected by the public since the battle of Plasaey religion and 
Lterature thus went together 

The Course, so called, as being a coss or two miles in length, is 
descnbed m 1768, as being out of town m a sort of angle, 

• made to take the air in,’’ though an old song states that those 
who frequented it, “ swallowed ten mouthfuls of dust for one 
•of fresh air” Hamilton makes no mention of it in 1709 • 
the recreation then was •• in chaises or by palankins, in the 

• fields or to gardens ” Boating and fishing seem to have been 
favourite amusements^ Certainly those who took their evening 
sail m a pinnace enjoyed more exercise than the modern loUers 
in a carriage in the Course 

Of the Race Course mention is made m 1780, though the pre- 
sent one was commenced in 1819 There was formerly an old 
Race Course at Akra,biit Lord Wellesley, during his admmis- 
^ tration, set his face decidedly against horse-racing and every 

• other species of gambbng ” his influence threw a damp on it 
for many years, though last century a high value was attached 
to English jockeys, and the races were favourite subjects of ex- 
pectation with the ladies With the amusement of the turf 
came the spirit of betting 

Dkarmatala was formerly called the avenue, as it led from 
town to the Salt-water Lake and the adjacent country Last 
century it was a •• well-raised causeway, raised by deepening the 

• ditch on either side,” with wretched huts on the south side , 
while on the north a creek ran through a street, still called Creek- 
Row, through the Welbngton Square Tank, down to Chandpal 
Ghat Large boats could come up it — if it had been kept 
clear and had been widened, it might have been very useful 
for the drainage, as Colonel Forbes, in bis memoranda to 
the Municipal Commissioners m 1835, recommended the dig- 
ging a similar creek in that direction The road was, accord- 
ing to an old useful Hindu practice, shaded with trees on both 
Bides, as we find was the practice in other parts at that penod. 
Dkarmatala is so called from a great mosque, since pulled down, 
which was on the site of Cook’s stables , the ground bel<mged, 
with all the neighbouring land,to JAfir, the jamadar of Wanrw 
Hastings, a zealous Musalmam The Karhela, a famous Mttsal- 
man assemblage of tens of thousands of people, which now meets 
in the Cixc^ar-Toad, used then to congregate there, and hj its 
local sanctity, gave the name to the street of the DharmaUda 
or Holy street 


o o 
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The bazar, about half way between WeUington Square and 
Government House, occupies the site of the residence of Golo- 
nel De Glass, superintendent of the gun manufactory, which 
has since been removed to Kasipur David Brown, the emi- 
nent minister of the Mission Church, subsequently occupied 
the building, which had a lai^e compound He kept a Boarding 
School, and had among his pupils Sir B. Grant, late Governor 
of Bombay, and Lord Glenelg 

Wellington Square Tank was excavated in 1822, it was one 
of the good works of the Lotteiy Committee, its site was 
formerly occupied by wretched huts inhabited by lascars, who 
made the place a mass of filth and dirt The banks have several 
times fallen in, owing to the old creek called Channel Creek 
having formerly run through it 

The Native Hospital owes its origin to the suggestion of 
the Rev John Owen, a chaplain , the plan was proposed in 
1793, when the Marquis Uornwalhs granted it 600 Rs 
per month , the private subscriptions amounted to 54,000 Rs 
Lord Cornwallis gave 3,000 Rs, each Member of Council 
4,500 Rif, the Nawab Vizier gave 3,000 Rs It was esta- 
bbshed at first in the Chitpur-road, and opened September 
the Ist, 1794, but in 1798 the managers purchased ground 
in the open and airy road of Dharmatala” At that time there 
were only three or four houses in the street * During the last 
century disease must have made fearful ravages among the 
natives. Small Fox was a dreadful scourge , inoculation is 

* much practised by the natives, but they convert the con- 

* tagious matter into powder, which they give internally, mixed 
^ with some liquid” Adjoimngthe Dharmatalais the S'cAdd/, 
on the site of a house which was occupied by Mr Justice 
Le Maitre, one of the judges in Impey*s time The Free 
School was engrafted on the Old Charity School, founded m 
1742, and settled at the garden-house near the Jaun Bazar, 
1795” The purchase and repair of the premises cost 56,800 Rs. 


* Calentfa, in former had justly an ill name for its insalubrity, ** the grave-yard 
of Europeans "--but Uie Doctors also were in fault, as Dr Goodeve, in his able pa- 
per On the Progress of European Medicine in the East ** shows, when all agreed that 

** as the strong must be supported m dysentery, wine and sokd animal food were the 
most appTOpmte diet ” Patients were ordered m these cases, ** pillaos, cnmes, grilled 
fowls and peppered chicken broth od Itbtium, with a glass or two of medicine, or a 
httle brandy and water, and a dessert of npe fruits ** Ivative doctors had their hot and 
cold remedies for hot and cold diseases, their mantras and pbdtres, while Lmd states 
that the ^ortu^ese doctors prescribed as the grand cure, ** the chang^mg all the 
SvTopeak blood in thmr patients’ bodies into This they endeavoured to ac- 

compush by repeated venesections, till they conceived that the whole mass of this 
Circulating fima had been abstracted. And then, by a diet consisting excluslv^ of 
the produchoDs of the country, they hoped to substhnite a liquid entirely Inman, 
which would render th^ patients proof against the maladies under which they had 
previously laboured.” 
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On the proposal for forming the Free School^ the public at once 
subscribed 26,082 Rs. and Eail Cornwallis gave 2,000 Rs It 
18 the oldest educational institution in Calcutta, it is said that 
its funds arose chiefly from the interest of restitution 
money granted by the Musalmana for pullmg dowiL the Old 
Church near the Writers^ Buildings in 1766 
Cossitala^ leading from Dharmatala into Old Calcutta^ was 
named after the Kasdi or butchers, dealers in goats’ and cows’ 
flesh, who formerly occupiedit as their quarter It musttherefore 
have been formerly a hateful street for Hindus to pass on their 
way from Chitpur to Kali Ghat^ as seventy years ago Hindus 
would not sell an ox when they knew it was designed for slaughter 
Like Government House, it was then ** in the suburbs of Calcutta 
this may account for the late C Grant, father of Lord Glenelg, 
having taken up his residence m Grant’s Lane, which received 
its name from this circumstance He afterwards built a hand- 
some house, opposite Lord Clive’s, where he resided several 
years before he left Inoia. In 1757 Cossitala was a mass 
of jangal, and even as late as 1780, it was almost impas- 
sable from mud in the rains. In Upjohn’s map ozily two or 
three houses are marked in it, so that Mr Grant might en- 
joy his rm tn urhe in the neighbourhood of bis favorite Lai 
Gnja In 1788 a Mr Mackinnon advertises for a school to 
be opened to contain 140 pupils 
Lai Bazar is mentioned by Holwell, in 1738, as a famous 
bazar Mrs Emdersley, in 1768, states it to be the best street 
in Calcutta, full of little shabby looking shops called Boutiques 
* kept by black people,” it then stretched from the Custom 
House to Baitakhana Bolst mentions a case of a Governor- 
General, about 1770, who, finding that Europeans there retailed 
pana arrack to the great debauchery of the soldiers,” sent a 
guard of sipahis and gave them lodgings for several days in the 
dungeon of the new fort Sir W Jones, m 1788, refers 
to the nuisance there of low taverns, kept by Italians, Spanish, 
and Portuguese In the house west of the Police OflSce, 
were formerly placed hamam or warm-baths It is singular 
that in the metropolis of an onental country, no encourage- 
ment has been given to these speculations, while every Over- 
land traveller can testify to the oeneficial effects of the Cairo 
hot-baths, and even the mechanics of London now avajl them- 
selves of tepid baths Facing this, on the opposite side of 
the street, stood an old play-house The Police Office formed 
the residence of John Palmer, one of the merchant princes” 
of Calcutta His father was secretary to Warren Hastui^; 
when a youth he was a pnsoner of war in France, ^here he 
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was treated most kindly by La Fitte, the famous banker, who in- 
structed him in commercial subjects He came in 1789 to Cal- 
cutta, where he established himself in business, which he con- 
ducted on a most extensive scale he had for his first partner 
Henry St George Tucker, who was afterward in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and Bubsequmitly Chairman of the Court of Directors 
Palmer was called the pnnce of British merchants, and was equally 
renowned for his princely generosity He died in 1836* On 
the opposite side m the street, stood the Old Jail of Calcutta, 
which also served as the Tyburn of Calcutta, all the executions 
taking place in the cross road near it , the pillory was erected 
also on that spot. There is a man still living in Calcutta who 
underwent the punishment of the pillory there The Calcutta 
papers of 1600 give us an account of one Brajamohun Dut, a 
watch-maker, having been hanged there for stealing a watch 
vately from a dwelbng^home The same penod has witnessed 
five Europeans hanged there together At the siege of Calcutta, 
in 1757, it served like another Hougomont, as a point of de- 
fence 

Calcutta, in early days, in 1780, had French and Engbsh 
confectioners Opposite the Old Jail in Lai Bazar, was the 
famous Harmomcon Taverny now the Sailor’s Home , it was the 
handsomest house then in Calcutta and proved a great comfort 
to the poor people in Jail, to whom supplies of food were fre- 
quently sent from thence It was founded m the days when 
strangers considered that every house was a paradise and every 
host an angel,” where young men stayed as long as they liked , 
but this system began to give way to that of hotels about 1823 
Mrs Fay wntes of it in 1780. — 

I felt far more gratified some time ago, when Mrs. Jackson procured me 
a ticket for the Harmonic, which was supported by a select number of 
gentlemen, who each in alphabetical rotation gave a concert, ball, and sup 
per, during the cold season , 1 believe once a fortnight 

We had a great deal of delightful music, and Lady G — who is a capital 
performer on the harpsichord played, amongst other pieces, a Sonata of 
Nicolai’s in a most brilliant style 

Mr Hastings attended this party The Harmomcon Socie^, 
previous to 1780, had a house in Lai Bazar, so that punch- 
uouses were, probably, its successors. Ilawksworth men- 
tions — 1 was also shown, en passant^ a tavern called the Lon- 

* don Hotel, where entertainments are famished at the moderate 

* price of a gold-mobur a head, exclusive of the dessert and wmes. 

* At J|;he coffee-houses your single dish of eofke costs you a 
^ rupee (half-a-crown) , which half-crown, however, franks you 

* to the perusal of the English news-papers, which are regu- 

* larly arranged on a file, as m London , together with the 
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^ Calcutta Advertisery the Colcutta Chronicle^ &a, &o.~and, 

* for the honour of Calcutta^ he it recorded^ that the two kst- 
^ named publications arcy what the English prints formerly toercy 

* moral, amusing, and intelhgent ” The chief strangers that 
came to Calcutta were the Captains of the Indiamen, ^eat 
personages in their day, the lords of those splendid ships, 
the Old Indiamen, and whose position was often a step- 
ping stone to a seat in the Direction In fact one of the Charters 
provided that six members of the Court of Directors should 
always have been commanders of their ships, but the Com- 

C rented accommodation for those magnates by hiring 
38 during their stay at 500 Rs per month 
A little to the north of this, in the Chitpur road, is the 
Tiretta Bazar y so called from a Frenchman named Tiretta, who 
established it about 1788, he was superintendant of streets 
and buildings. It yielded a monthly rent of 3,800 Rs It 
was valued then at two lakhs, and Tiretta having become 
bankrupt, his creditors offered it at that sum as a prize in a 
lottery 

Opposite the Tiretta bazar stood the house of C Weston (after 
whom Weston’s lane was named) , when he lived there m 1740, 
the house was in the midst of a large garden, which could have 
borne witness to many benevolent deeds C Weston here gave 
away 1,600 Rs monthly to the poor with his own hand, and at 
his death he left one lakh of rupees as a legacy 

The road from Lai Bazar to the Old Church, called Mission 
Row, was formerly named the Rope Walk, and was the scene of 
hard fighting at the time of the siege of Calcutta, in 1757 The 
Old or Mission Church was so called, because it is the oldest 
church in Calcutta, having been built m 1768, eleven years after 
the demolition of the first church by the Musalmans Eiernan- 
der, the first Protestant missionary to Bengal, erected it, at a 
cost to himself of half a lakh He not only did this, but gave the 
proceeds of the sale of his deceased wife’s jewels to the building, 
in 1774, a large school-room was added to the east of the present 
church During his life-time Kiernander gave away of his own 
property m chanty at least £12,000 sterling This school and 
the church were built in a way then unusual in Calcutta, without 
any Sunday work I Kiernander died in 1799, in his eighty-seventh 
year, forty-eight of which he spent in India , with him died 
all very active efforts for the benefit of the Portuguese. The 
subsequent exertions were merely desultory 

David Brown, the first chaplain of this church, was the 
man for the middle classes. His congregation was chiefly com- 
posed of " Europeans, East Indians and Portuguese, ’’-^the 
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only recompense he would consent to receive from the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society, was some valuable packages of 
books The church is still known among the natives by the 
name of the Lai Gnja, from the red-painted bricks of which 
it was made , but Lai Bazar was a name m existence long before 
this church — ^perhaps it may have been called lal from its vi- 
cinity to the Lal Bazar ? The premises now occupied by the 
senior chaplain were once the abode of Obeck, a well-remem- 
bered name. The residence of the junior ch&plam is adjacent to 
the siteof the first mission school begun in Calcutta, by Kiernan- 
der, ID 1759 It contained 135 boys, Armenian, Bengali, English 
and Portuguese English and Portugese were taught in it 
Kiernander entertained sanguine hopes of the conversion of the 
brahmans in the school , but his prospects were doomed, as many 
subsequently have experienced in similar cases, to vanish into air 
The minister of the Mission Church paid more attention to the 
spiritual and intellectual condition of that much neglected class, 
the Portuguese, than any other persons in Calcutta, and some 
of the best members of the church were Portuguese even as 
late as 1789, the Kev T Clarke, who came out as a Mission- 
ary, but who afterwards renounced his profession and became 
a chaplain under the orders of the Commander-m-Chief,” 
began to study Portuguese, as a fundamental principle of the 
' Mission was to have the native population everywhere 

* addressed in their own language ” This church is inseparably 
connected with the name of Charles Grant, who paid 10,000 Es 
to have it redeemed from the Sheriffs gripe He contributed 
liberally to the missionary objects of it, and afterwards, as Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, selected the chaplains to be 
there * In the last century, the Old Church was in a state of feud 
with the New (St John’s) Church, the chaplains of the former 
were evangelicals, of the latter, high church , the middle class 
and the East Indians attended the former, the fashionables and 

big wigs,” the latter, — so far did the spirit of odium theohgicum 
reach, that the chaplain of the New Church requested the Go- 
vernment to close the Old Church 1 

Tank Square^ last century, in the middle of the city,” 
covers upwards of twenty-five acres of ground Stavonnus 
states It was dug by order of Government, to provide the 

* mhabitants of Calcutta with water, which is very sweet and 
^ pleasant. The number of sprmgs which it contains makes the 
^ wat^er m it nearly always on the same level It is railed 
' round, no one may wash in it ” When this tank was dug. 

For details respeotla^Eiemander, see an article in this iZevtsco, No XIII 

The first Frotestant Mmonary to Bengiu 
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we have never been able to ascertain Hamilton wrote in 
1702, that the Governor had a handsome house in the Fort, 
** the Company has also a pretty good garden, that furnishes 

* the Governors with herbage and fruits at table, and some fish- 
^ ponds to serve his kitchen with good carps, callops and 

* mullet Perhaps the tank was dug to serve as the fish-ponds, 
and the garden may have formed the Park,Z^Z Bagrov in modern 
times. Tank Square The tank was formerly more extensive, 
but was cleansed andT embanked completely in Warren Hastings’ 
time Its first name was the Green before the Fort ” No doubt, 
it was the place of recreation and shooting wild game forthe Com- 
pany’s factors, and in the middle of last century it was the scene 
of many a moonlight gambol of young people, and elderly ones, 
who, rigged out in stockings of different colours, yellow coat, 
green waistcoat, &c , &c , amused themselves on the banks of the 

fish-pond in the park ” inhaling the evening breezes, and think- 
ing of the friends of whom they had heard nine months before ^ 
Old Court Home Street, parallel with Mission Row, is so 
called from the Old Court House, or Town Hall, which stood 
at the northern exti emity of the street, on the site of St 
Andrew’s Church The charity boys were lodged and fed here 
previous to the battle of Plassey — this was the first chanty 
school, — feeding and educating twenty children for 2,400 
Bs annually It was erected about 1727, by Mr Bour- 
chier, a merchant, who was afterwards appointed Governor 
of Bombay In 1734 he gave it to Government, on condition of 
their paying 4,000 Rs annually to support a charity school, this 
money goes to the Free School, and is still payed by Govern- 
ment, In 1765, it was considerably enlarged by private sub- 
scnption, in consideration of this Government agreed to give 
800 Rs. monthly to the school Omichand, a native merchant, 
gave 20,000 Rs towards this subscription Lectures were occa- 
sionally given in it, we find that Dr Bell in 1788 read a course 
of twelve lectures on experimental philosophy there Stavo- 
nnus writes «of it, in 1770 Over the Court House are two 
^ handsome assembly rooms In one of these are hung up the 
' portraits of the King of France, and of the late queen, as 
' large as life, which were brought by the English from Chan- 
' dernagore, when they took that place ” These assembly rooms 
were used, as the Town Hall is now, for holding balls, meetings, 
&o We have an account of a grand ball given here m 1769, 
in honor of the Dutch Governor, by the English Governor Car- 
tier The party assembled at seven and remained till the next 
morning, the ladies were decorated with an immense quau- 
‘ tity of jewels ” 
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Sir W Jones occupied rooms m the present Court House, 
where he had to attend to Police cases twice a week, to issue 
warrants to pick up the drunken sailors, as all the Judges in 
those days took it by turns to do In the Court only 
four attorneys were allowed to practise , an appeal was permit- 
ted to the Governor and Council Another Court, founded in 
1753, called the Court of Requests, exited, composed of twenty- 
four Commissioners, selected originally by the Government 
from aiqpng the principal inhabitants of Calcutta, but who, sub- 
sequently, elected their own members They sat every Thursday, 
to determine matters of forty shillings value — three forming a 
quorum* Daniel gives a drawing of this Court House — with ele- 
phants walking in Tank-Square, — ^for in the last century ele- 
phants were freely permitted to pei^ambulate the town As 
early as 1727 a corporation, consisting of a Mayor and nine 
Aldermen, and a Mayor^s Court, was established, of which the 
famous Zaphania Holwell was once President , but it was con- 
sidered to be too much under the influence of Government, 
cases having occurred where trials were suspended at the dictum 
of the Governor, who, by his patronage, greatly influenced the 
Members Owing to this and the want of an enlarged jurisdic- 
tion to control the gigantic abuses which had grown up among 
the servants of Government, the Supreme Court was consti- 
tuted in its t»tead in October, 1774 The Mayor’s Court had juris- 
diction in civil causes between Europeans. The judges were the 
Aldermen, mercantile men, who had a liberal allowance of twen- 
ty-two rupees monthly for their services I Holwell sat in this 
Court, and states, he heard natives confess to the most'htrocious 
crimes, pleading they should be acquitted, since it was the Kdk 
Yugy and therefore it was in the nature of things to commit sin 
Asiaticus states, that the abolition of the Mayor^s Court, in 
1774, was not a very popular measure — 

Tbe attorneys, wbo have followed the judges in search of prey, as the 
carrion crows do an Indian army on its march, are extremely succeesful m 
supporting the spirit of litigation among tbe liatives, wbto, like children, 
delighted with a new play thing, are highly pleased with tbe opportunity of 
harassing one another by vexatious suits , and those pests of society, called 
bailiff, a set of miscreants hitherto little known in India, are now to be 
seen in eveiy street, watching for the unhappy victims devoted to legal 
persecution Even tbe menial servants are now tutored to breathe that 
insolent spirit of English licentiousness, which teaches the slave to insult 
bis master, and then bring hie action, of damages at Weetminater, if de 
servedly chastised for his impudence Arbitrary fines are daily imposed on 
gentlemen who presume to correct their slaves , and tbe hous^ of tbe Chief 
Ju^oe of Bengal resembles the office of a trading magistrate in West- 
minster, who decides the squabbles of oyster women, and picks up a liveh 
hood by the sale of shilling warrants 
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Ab an illustration of tbe state of justice m the Mayor^s 
Courts ¥re give an anecdote with which the name of Tagore is 
mixed up The party referred to was a relative of the We 
Dwarkanath Tagore — 

A gentleman of the Council of Caloutta became indebted to one Wai* 
Wilson, a sail maker, for work done in the way of bis profession, amounting 
to Co s Rs 7M 7 , for paitient of which the sail maker sent in his bill, 
with a receipt annexed The Councillor, who happened at the sune time 
to be zemindar, al^ed the charges in the bill were exorbitant and 
unreasonable, and would neither discharge nor give up the hill , threatening 
the sail maker, that he would get him turned ^out of the Company s service, 
or sent to Bencoolen, if he persisted in his demand The sail maker, not 
intimidated, filed his bill m the Mayors Court against the Councillor, who, 

4 rather than expose the affair to a public discussion, more prudently agre^ 
to pay the bill and the expenses of suit by which it was, consequently, 
awelled The complainants solicitor or attorney at law (as they are 
called m Bengal) sent his Dhnyan, Radhoo Tagoor, a black merchant 
of Calcutta to receive the amount of the bill This was repeated several 
tunes without success till at last the feaid Radhoo lagoor desired 
the Councillor s banyan to inform b's master that the amount of the bill 
was wanted and if it was not paid some bad consequences might ensue from 
the cause going on in the regular course of law, and the charges being con 
sequently enhanced , which being told to the Councillor and zemindar, he 
grew angry and ordered the merchant Radhoo Tagoor, to be immediately 
seized by his peons, and earned to the cutchery, where he was without 
any examination inquiry, or form whatever, tied up severely Bogged, and 
beat on the head with his own slippers, by order of the said zemindar, who 
wrote a letter to the attorney at law upon the occasion, of which the fol- 
lowing 18 an exact copy — 

— X have ordered youx demand to be complied with It is so extrava 
gant, that 1 intend laying it before the court Your banyan was so inso 
lent as to tell me that, unless I discharge it directly, you would increase 
your demand for which insolence in him I have sent him to the eutehory, 
where ire will meet bis deserts * 

Your most humble servant, 

Calcutta, the 22nd February 1765 — ■■ 

Near the Old Court House^ m the north-west comer of 
Lyon’s Range, stood the theatre^ which, in the aege of 1757, 
was turned into a battery by the Moors, and annoyed the fort 
very much The th^tre was generally served by amateur 
performers, and was frequented by the authonties, a ball room 
was attached , respecting the dancing there, Asiaticus ^ves us 
a lively description — 

Tor my own part, £ already begin to think the dazzling bnghtnsas of a 
copper coloured face infinitely preferable to the pallid and sickly hue, which 
banishes the roses from the cheeks of the Furopean fair, and reminds ms of 
the death struck countenance of Lazarus risen from the grave The Eng 
Itsh ladies are immoderately fond of dancing, an exercise ill calculated for 
^e burning climate of Bengal , and in my opinion, however admissible m 
cooler latitudes, not a little indelicate m a country, where the 
are covered with no more clothes than what decency absolutely requires 
Imagine to yourself the lovely objeot of your affections ready to expire with 
heat, every limb trembling, and every feature distorted with fatigue, and 
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her piuiner with % xnualm bandkerohief in each band employed m the de 
lightful office of wiping down her face, while the big drops stand impearled 
upon her forehead 

jFVir^ Wtliiam CoUege &r Wnter^ Buddings was appropriated 
for the residence of writers, or Young Civilians. Originally 
ciYihans, during their first years in India, were employed in 
copying Sir C Metcalfe ** wrote seotifc” himself a work now 
done by keranis at the rate of 1,400 words for a rupee — they at 
first lived in the fort, but, subsequently, in thl^resent buildings, 
which were rented by Goyernment from the Barwell family Mr 
G Barwell himself retired to England on a fortune of eighty 
lakhs, he was member of Council in 1780, these eighty kkhs 
melted away m a manner no one could account for Old Bar- ^ 
well was Governor of Calcutta m 1750, and for a century the 
family has commanded the first appointments in the Civil Ser- 
vice The location of it in Calcutta was most unfavourable 
for the young men,— could the past unfold its tale, what a 

{ ucture would be presented of young men fresh from school, 
avishing large sums on horse-racing, dinner parties, contract- 
ing large loans with Banians^ who clung to them for life like 
leeches, and quartered their relations on them throughout their 
Indian career Mention is made of the Writers’ Buildings in 
1780, as being “ a monument of commercial prosperity,” — 
could the walls tell of the past^ how many scenes would be 
unfolded — lamp shades used as champaigne glasses, &c , &c In 

|fae houses now occupied by the Exchange and the Hurkaru 
office. Fort William College was first located on its establish- 
inent in 1800, by the Marquis of Wellesley Dr Buchanan, 
the Vice-Provost, and Dr Carey occupied rooms in what is 
now the Exchange, but it was then a part of the Old College 
of Fort Wilham, and was connected with the other portion of 
the building, now the Hurkaru office, by a gallery that ran 
across the street This building reminds us of a few points 
about the former status of civilians. Orders came from the 
Court in 1675, that civilians should serve five years as appren- 
tices, receiving, however, ten pounds per annum for the last 
two years, and then to nse to the respective grades of writer, 
factor, merchant, and senior merchant , they were also directed 
to learn the nullify exercise, so that, if found better qualified 
for the military than the civil line, they might receive a com- 
mission and have mihtary pay Their honourable masters had 
strange ideas of a civilian’s duties, for, in 1686, on ten ships of 
war being sent to Bengal, to fortify Chittagang and establish a 
mint there, there were six companies of soldiers sent in the 
ships, without captains, as the Members of Council were 
designed to act as such I Chamock, a <nviliaii, was appointed 
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Admiral and Commandeivin-ChieE But as early as 1600, the 
India Company requested in their petition for a Charterj that 
® no gentlemen might be employed in their charge 1 ” 

To the west of Writers’ Buildings, thirty yards east of the 
fort, stood the first church of Calcutta, called St John’s, 
at the suggestion of the Free htasons, who were liberal eon* 
tnbutors to ft * It was built in 1716, days when " gold was 
plenty and lab^r cheap” by the piety of 6ea-&nng men. 
The Christian Knowledge Society took an active part in its 
establishment, and the Gospel Propagation Society sent a hand- 
some silver cup in commemoration of its opening As they were 
^ sometimes without a chaplain, owing to death, the service was 
performed by merchants, who were allowed 600 Bs annuall/, 
for reading the prayers and a sermon on Sunday, — the oldest 
chaplain we have notice of, is Samuel Brereton, in 1709 The 
steeple of this church, the chief public ornament of the set- 
tlement,” fell, or sunk down in the earthquake of 1737, and the 
church itself, which commanded the fort, was demolished by 
the Moors in 1756 Calcutta then remained without a church, 

until the Missionary Kiernander erected one at his own ex- 
pense in 1768, service m the interval being performed in 
a temporary room fitted up on a ground floor in the old fort, 
though little respect was paid to Sunday, except by hoist- 
ing the flag at Fort William. Even in church no great 
decorum was observed 

Where all ladies are approached, by sanction of ancient custom, by alV^ 
gentlemen indiscriminately, known or unknown, with offers of their hand 
to conduct them to their seat accordingly those gentlemen who wish to 
change their condition (which are chiefly old fellows, for the young ones<^ 
either choose countiy born ladies for wealth, or having left their hearts be 
Lind them enrich themselves in order to be united to tbeir favourite dulci 
neas in their native land) on hearing of a ship s arrival, make a point of re 
pairing to this holy dome and eagerly tender their services to the fair 
6ti angers who, if this stolen view happens to captivate often, without un 
dergoing the ceremony of a formal introduction, receive matrimonial over 
turee, and becoming brides in the utmost possible splendor, have their rank 
instantaneously established, and are visited and paid every honour to wbioh 
the consequence of their husbands entitles them 

In Hartley House mention is made of the foundation of 
a new church laid about 1780, in the new fort Could any 
of our readers throw light on this subject? 

In the north-west comer of Tank Square, stood the Blach 
Hole^ its site was commemorated by an obelisk, fifty feet high, 
inscnbed with the names of thirty victims who pei^ed in tha 

* We have accounts of a Free Mason’s Lodge in Calcutta m 1744 , m 1789; Uiey 
gave at the Old Court House a hall and snnper to the members of we CWpai^ 
servioe m Calcutta , and they seem to have had a local habitaticm and a there 
from the days of Chamock— their institution tended to mitigate the ezdiddfeiieai 
of European caste in former tunes 
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Black Hole, on ihe SOtii of Jane, 1757. It was erected at the 
expense of Mr Holwell and the sarriTors, ** the bodies of the 

* victims were thrown mto the ditch of the fort." * Thu mo- 
nument, thoimh erected at the expense of individuals, was 
pulled down bj the order of the hforquis of Hastings, on 
the ground, that it served to remind the natives of our former 
humiliaUon As the xmnark has often been made, that Indian 
patronage has been a family one, and that the same names 
occur year after year, we append here the names of those as 
insonbed on the monument, which was erected to them, who pe- 
nshed one century ago m the Black Hole , but few persons are 
in the Company’s service now, of the same name, which seems 
to indicate that patronage has taken another channel — 

£dwd Eyre, and Wm Baillie, Esqrs ^TbeBevd Jeryae Bellamy, Messrs 
Jenks Keerelyi Law, Coats, Nahoourt, Jebb Torn an o E Page, S Page, 
Grab, Street, Harod P Johnstone, Ballard N Drake, Carse Knapton, 
Gosling Dod,and Dalrymple Captains 01aytoD,Buchanan, and Wi then ngton 
Lieuts. Bishop Hays, Blagg Simpson and J Bellamy Ensigns Paccard, 
Scott Hastings, C Wedderbum, and Dumbleton Sea Captains H uut, Osburn, 
and Parnel Messrs Carey, Leech, Stevenson Guy, Porter Parker Caulker, 
and Bendol, and Atkinson who with sundry other inhabitants military and 
militia, to the number of persons were, by the tyrannic violence of Sura 
jud Daula Suba of Bengal suffocated m the Black Hole Pnson of Fort 
William in the night of the 20tb day of June 1750, and promiscuously 
thrown the succeeding morning into the ditch of the Kavalin of this place 
This monument is erected by their surviving fellow sufierer, J Z Hol 

WELL 

# The Old Fart was called Fort fFtlham, because built A D 
I692y m tbe reign of William the Thirds the year in which the 
French at Chandernagorey and the Dutch at Chinsurahy built 
theirs Two years previously the Governor and Members 
of Council at Bomlrny were made to walk through the 
streets of that city with irons round their necks. The Burd- 
wan insurrection of 1696 originated it The walls were 
very strongy being made of brick, with a mortar composed of 
brick-dusty lime, molasses, and hemp, a cement as strong as 
stone. In 1819, when the fort was pulled down to make way 
for the Custom House, the pick-axe or crow-bar was of no avail, 
gun-powder was obliged to be resorted to, so strong were the 
bmldmgs. In early days it was gamsoned by 200 soldiers, 
chiefly employed m escorting merchandise, or in attending 

* 150 were-erowded into a room IS feet by 14 , 22 of these came oato.aIiye— for a 
fhll account of Uie Black Hole see HolweUs Tracts or Bromoes History of ^ 
Bengal Axvayt a work of sterUng value. 

t Sorai^Danla has, we think, been too severely blamed for the catastrophe of 
the Black Hole, the iboarcetation was the work of his nnderlmgs , bis orders were 
simply to keep the prisoners secure, and when they complamed, no man vented 
tp break the e&ep ofan Bastern despot. After all, Calcutta suffered fSetr injury 
tarn its capture oy the MoorsL than Madras did in 1746, when taken by Lally, and 
Uie French, idio totally demolished all the pdSdic bnUdinn^ 
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on Bajalis, who^ like the clueftams in the castled crags of the 
Bhine, levied tolls on all boats ferrying up or down the river ! 
The Old Fort extended firom the middle of Clive-street to the 
northern edge of the tank. About 1770 it was used as a 
church and a jail, and as the dep6t for the Company’s medi** 
ernes There is a sketch of it in an old Number of the Vmver^ 
sal Magazine^ which we have had re-produced in outline Doubt- 
less the foot itself is correctly delineated, although the artist 
must have drawn upon his imagination for the hills in the 
back-ground * 

The Old Fort served like the feudal castles, to form the nu- 
cleus of the town (as m England all these towns, whose names 
end in caster, were originally Roman camps,) the natives meet- 
ing with protection, and enjoying privileges in trade, soon set- 
tled down in Suttenutty and Govindpur 

St JohrCs Churchy alias the old Cathedral, was opened on Easter 
Sunday, 1787 Previous to Bishop Middleton’s arrival, it was 
called the New Church, to distinguish it from the Old Church, 
which IS the oldest Anglo-episcopal church in Calcutta With this 
building may be dated the commencement of the era of church- 
building Calcutta was rising to its title of a City of Palaces , 
the Supreme Council had called for plans of a church, and 
Warren Hastings felt, that the metropolis ought to have a 
suitable place for religious worship As in 1774 Calcutta had 
a noble play-house — but no church,” service was held m a 
room next to the Black Hole A Church Building Com- 
mittee was organised in 1783 , its first Committee Meeting was 
attended by its zealous patron, Warren Hastings, and his Coun- 
cil , they found 35,950 Rs. had been subscribe, 25,592 Rs 
additional were given by a resource then popular in Calcutta 
— by lottery A Hindu, Nabakissen, presented, m addi- 
tion to assigning over the burying ground, a piece of ground, 
valued at 3O,0TO rupees, the Company gave 3 per cent 
from their revenues , the rest was raised by voluntary contn- 
butions We have never h&d in India such an mauguration of 
a church On the day when the foundation stone was laid, the 
acting Governor gave a pubho breakfast, and then, along with 
tiie (^ef Government servants, went in procession to the scene 
of the ceremonial * Charles Grant despoiled Gaur of some of 

♦ This church called out the voluntary principle very rapidly— Mr Dana under- 
took the ornamenting the church , a hamster, Mr HaU, drew up the contracts gra- 
. tuitoudy Wilkms, the orientalist supermtended the moulding of the stones prepared 
at Benares,— the East India Comp^ gave 13,000 Bs fi>r providing communiwi 
plate, velvet, bells , and besides 14,394: Rs subsequently from the Government of 
BengiU, Earl Cornwallis gave 3,000 Sa. Rs Zoffani painted the aHir piece for it 

K , All the Ai^tles were taken from life, and represented persons then Hv^ 
entta. Old TkOloh, the Auctioneer, vdio came out iiiJl784> sat for Judas 
out knowing It, 
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its finest mfirble and freestone, the nevr church took three years 
in building, and Earl Cornwallis opened it on ti^e 24th of 
June, 1787, thus wipii^ away the reproach The Musal^ 
mans, during the short period they held Calcutta, in 1757, 
showed a different zeal, for they erected a mosque within 
the Old Fort, having palled down other buildings to make 
room for it Previous to 1787, dmne service was perform- 
ed in a small room of the Old Fort, a great disgrace to 

* the settlement, the site was occupied by the old burial 

* ground which had existed there for a century previously , 
‘ when the bones were rooted out of the graves to make 
^ a site for this church, it created a strong indignation among 
' the Musalmans, who would not do it to their bitterest enemy ” 
The bones were, we believe, removed to the new burial ground, 
the ** house of prayer was not the house of sepulture, ^ and 
the tombs of the following persons were preserved — Hamilton, 
Charnock and Watson The oldest burial recorded is that of 
Captain Barton, 1693 Charnock’s widow was interred in the 
tomb built by himself, before which he used to sacrifice a cock 
on the anniversary of her death 

This bunal ground was once in the environs of Calcntta, as 
^ the new burial ground is mow without the boundaries of 

* the town*” In 1802 the old tottering tombs were removed 
Most of the old tablets were cut ftom stone procured at 
St Thome, near Madras 

The vestry meeting of St John’s was long looked upon 
as a scene, where the laity gave their opinion and votes on 
church matters* The Governor-General, Earl Cornwallis, 
attended the first vestry meeting, in 1786 This vestry has 
chantable funds at its disposal, arising from legacies left by 
General Marline, Baretto and Weston, yielding in interest 
15,000 Rs annually 

We seldom see in the compound the train of carriages, 
palki-ghans and palankins, without thinking on the revolution 
that liM taken place in manners When the foundation stone 
was laid in 1784, the Governor and the principal inhabitants 
of Calcutta walked from the old Court House to take part 
in the solemmty , at the consecration they contributed 3,943 
Kb. to a chantable object, that of a Free School, and pre- 
vious to this period, the Governor and heads of Government, 
used to walk in solemn procession every Sunday the first 
church, erected at the west end of the Wnters’ Buildings, which 
was demolished in 1756 While we are adopting the absurd 
custom of dressing in black in hot weather, we have abxKist 
renounced the good old English habit of walking Certainly, 
the exercise of lolfing in a carnage, benefits the doctor and 
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the coachmaker, but whom else? And yet people%>mpIain of 
the chmate I We know the case of ladies in Ohaunngt who, 
through indolence, are carried up-stairs, no doubt they loudly 
exclaim what a dreadful place is India, where they must sit stiU 
so long ^ 

West of St John^in the premises now occupied by the Stamp 
and /Stationery Committee, was formerly the Old Minty where 
the Company coined its rupees from 1791 to 1832 In the latter 
year the New Mint was established , previous to 1791, the com- 
age was executed by contract , the copper com, chiefly by Mr 
Pnnsep, the father of the late James Pnnsep, who conducted an 
establishment for that purpose at Fulta. The coining their own 
names, (though with the Mogul’s head and a Persian mscnption,) 
was an object of early ambition with the English and other Eu- 
ropean powers , hence even the Dutch had a mint of their own, 
at Murshidabad, in 1757 On the site of this Old Mint stood, 
in 1790, the flourishing ship^budding establishment of Gillets 
As late as 1770, no copper com was to be seen in Bengal, 
no pice were in use, change under a rupee had to be given m 
cownes This is strange As early as 1680, a Mr Smith 
was sent out from England as an assay master, on a salary of 
sixty pounds per annum^ but it was the time when the comman- 
dant of Bombay had six shillings daily as his pay in 1762 the 
first money was coined in Calcutta 

The Bite of the Old Government House yin 1780, was covered 
vrith squalid native huts “ out of town but in IJpjohn’s map, 
the Government House and Council House occupy the spot cover- 
ed by the present Government House The buildmg of this latter 
was commenced in February 5, 1799, and the first brick was laid 
by Timothy Hickey Its projector, the Marquis of Wellesley, 
may be called the Augustus of Calcutta, — a man fond of Oriental 
pomp, — the ground cost 80,000, the building itself thirteen lakhs, 
the furniture half a lakh Previous to that period the Gover- 
nor lived in a small house now forming part of the Treasury 
His views were, that " India should be governed from a palace, 

* not from a counting-house, with the ideas of a pnnce, not 

* with ibose of a retail-dealer in muslins and indigo ” Wliile 
the French Governor lived in the stately palace of Ghyretti, 
with its spacious lawn, in which 120 carriages have been at 
times drawn up, and the Dutch Governor resided in the beauti- 
ful terraced gardens of Fort Gustavus, in Calcutta there was 
no place to receive visitors in The Dutch Governor of Chin- 
sura, on his visit to the Governor, in 1769, was accommodated 
in a house belonging to a native Opinions differ ^as to the 
precise locality of the old Government House, some say it 
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waa Inhere the Treaaiuy is noWi and others, at the south east 
comer of Govemment Place. Warrea Hastings’s town-house 
was a very small one, on the site of the prefent Government 
House, but Mrs. Hastings lived in one m Hastings’-street, now 
occwied by Messrs. Bum and Co * In the house at the corner 
of Waterloo-street, now occupied by Messrs. Winser and Co., 
General Clavenng lived, while General Monson resided in an 
adjacent house, now belonging to Messrs. Freer, Smith and 
Co , near Mango-lane 

^e Treasury included the building first erected by Sir E.^ 
Coote, as a residence, in Council House Street We have ^eard 
that the Council was formerly held m the house which still 
stands betw%en Mackenzie’s and Hoiling's offices, the scene of 
many stormy discussions between Hastings and Francis 

In Old Post Office-street was the Post Ofiice, in a house 
opposite to Sir J Colville’s residence 

The Town Hall occupies the site of a house in which Justice 
Hyde lived, and for which he paid 1,200 Rs rent per mensem 
In 1792 the Old Court House being in a ruinous condition, 
was pulled down by order of Government, and as it was used 
as a Town Hall, a meeting was held m 1792, at which Sir 
W Jones presided, m order to raise subscriptions to erect 
another Town Hall Sir W Jones subscribed 500 rupees to 
the object 

The Supreme Courtf sittings were first held in the Old Court 


* The following account u given by Grose, vol 11, p 249, of the sufferings In 
1757 of the then Governor of Bengal and his suite What a contrast it presents to the 
present regal style of magnificence with which the Governor General is received — 
They embalmed in a woHock, or large boat, on the 24th, and were thirteen days in 
theur passage to Muxadahad, which is about two hundred miles up the river from Cal- 
cutta The provision was only nee and water , and they had bambus to he on but 
as their fever was come to a crisis, their bodies were covered with boils, which be- 
came running sores, exposed to excessive heats and violent rams, without any cover- 
ing, or scarce any clothes, and the irons on their legs consumed the flesh aunost to 
the bone 

Mr Holwell, as a prisoner of atat& was estimated and valued to Bundo Sing Hazary^ 
who commanded the guard, at four lakhs of rupees, or 60,000 £ sterlmg 
They amved at the French factory on the 7th ot July, in the morning, and were 
waited on Mr Law, the French chief who generously supplied them with clothes, 
bnen, provisions, liquors, and money About four m the a^moon, they landed at 
Mnxaaabad, and' were confined in an open stable, not far from the Soubah s palace 
This drew tears of despair and anguish of heart from them, thus to be led 

bke felons, a spectacle to the inhabitants of this populous city They had a guard 
of Moors plac^ on one side, and a guard of Gentus on the other The immense 
jcrowd of spectators, who came from all quarters of the city to satisfy their curiosity, 
so btocked them up, from morning until night, that they narrowly escaped a second 
suffocation, the weather being excessively smtiy " 

t The Supreme Court calls up many associations Here the seij^ce of Nanku- 
mar was pronounced, here Impey bravely maintained the independence of the 
power of justioe against the B I C then supreme over every otner power 
Enormous fortunes were made by its lawyers in early days when tne attorneys 
were Unuted to twelve m number, to share the spoils ^hered from fostering the 
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House^ and as the Old Court House was pulled down in 17S2, 
the present building must have been erected about that Ume 
for particulars inspecting the early history of the Supreme 
♦Court, consult the Life of Sir E Impey by hts Son Mrs. 
Fay gives an anecdote which throws light on the state of tibings 
in her day — 

On Mr Fays expressing some apprebensions lest hia having come 
out without leave of the E I Company might throw obstacles in the 
way of his admission to the Bar here Sir F Impey indignantly exclaim 
ed No Sir had you dropped from the clouds with such *documents, we 
would admit you The Supreme Court is independent, and will never 
endure to be dictated to by any body of men whose claims are not enforc 
ed by superior authority It is nothing to us whether you had or had 
not permission from the Court of Directors to proceed ^ this settle 
ment you come to us as an authenticated English Banister and as such 
we shall on the first day of the next Jeim, admit you to our Bar ^ 
There exists a strong jealousy between the Government and the Su 
pieme Court lest either should encioach on the prerogatives of the other 
The latter not long since commited Mr Naylor the Company s Attorney, 
for some breach of privilege, who being in a weak state of health at the 
time died m confinement 

The Esplanade formed a favourite promenade of elegant 
walking parties,” in moonlight evenings The five chief streets 
of Calcutta abutted on it- — to the south of it was the maidan 
covered with paddy fields, while the course led the ladies down 
to an occasional launch at Watson’s works 

Facing Government and Council House, stands Fort Wil^ 
Zmm, commenced shortly after the battle of Plassey, in 1757 
The works were planned by an engineer named Boyer It 
was evidently designed to hold the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
in case of another siege, as permission was originally given to 
every inhabitant of the settlement,” — ^the name by which Cal* 
cutta was designated during last century, — to build a house m 
the fort But entertaining views of domestic comfort, dififerent 
from those held at Bombay, the people did not avail themselves 
of this privilege They preferred the plan of living in garden- 
houses In 1756 the site of it and the plain were occupied 
by native huts, the property chiefly of the Mittre family, 
and by salt marshes, which afforded fine sport to buffalo 


litigious propensities of the natives “ A man of abilities and good address in this 
line, if he has the firmness to resist the f^hionable conta^on, gamblmg, need only 
pass one seven years of bis life at Calcutta, tn return home in affluent oircum- 
stances , but the utery nature of their profession leads them mto gay connectioQfl, 
and having for a time complied with the humour of their cotupany from pruden- 
tial motives, they become tainted, and prosecute their bane from the impulses of 
inclination ” 

We have an account of a Portuguese who, in 1789, earned on a law-suit with 
an Amencan, which cost him 40,000 Rupees 

Q Q 
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hunters The botmgs made in the fort, in 1BS6 — 10, under the 
supenntendence of Dr Strong and James Pnnsep, have shown 
that the ocean rolled its waves 500 feet beneath the surface of 
the present fort, and m 1682 an ancient forest existed in that* 
locality 

During the building of the fort, the great famine of 1770 
occurred, which caused great difficulty in obtaining food for 
the workmen — a sad time — children died at their mothers’ breast 
— the Ganges’ stream became corrupt from the corpses — and 
oven its fish w ere poisonous from feeding on corpses, — 76,000 
natives perished m the streets of Calcutta, between July^ 15th 
and September 4th 2,000 Europeans perished m Bengal 
Two milhofis of people died in Bengal, and some natives in the 
neighbourhood of Patna fed on human flesh 

This fort cost two millions of money, of which five lakhs were 
for piling, to keep off the encroachments of the river, but the 
Company was cheated in their accounts, both by Europeans and 
natives The amount may be estimated by the fact, that when 
Holwell, Governor of Calcutta, was about to prosecute certain 
defrauders, some party unknown sent a lakh of rupees to his house 
on the eve of the trial, to induce him to drop the prosecution ; 
but he, as an honest man, handed it all over to the Company’s ti ea- 
sury Unhappily, in these days, he had few imitators, John Com- 
pany was viewed as a lawful subject of spoliation, Dutch and 
English ran a race m making what money they could quocum^ 
que modo The Company designed that only a fort, capable 
of being garrisoned by 1,000 men, should be erected* as if it 
required a much larger garrison they could keep the field 
Much interesting and curious information respecting the build- 
ing of the fort may be obtained in the Reports of the House of 
Commons on India Affairs for 1770 — 2 

It 18 only in recent years we have had any road outside the 
fort , the Respondentia walk extended a little below Chandpal 
Ghat, the resort of those fond of moonlight rambles, and of 
children with their tram of servants — as no horses were allow- 
ed to go on it. Of the Strand road we shall state little, as 
such an ample account has been given of it in this Remew, No 
X., pp 430-55 

The Respondentia walk joins on with what is now the Strand 
road, the creation of the Lottery Cqpmittee in 1^24, along 
With Cornwallis and Amherst-streets. The Strand road 
was formerly a low sedgy bank, and the river near it was 
shallow, as the deep channel was formerly on the Haura side , 
but owing to the formation of the Sumatra sand (so called 
from a ship of that name sunk there, whose wreck formed the 
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nucleus of A mass of mud,) the deep channel has been thrown 
^ to the Calcutta Nide^ from the projecting angle at Haura 

* Ghat’’ 

BahvUt Ghat, next to it, was named from Kaj Chandra Mir, 
who built it The Bankskall, the hall on the banks of the 
river (?) was the site of the first diy dock in Calcutta, made here 
by Government, in 1790, but removed in 1808 Bankshall 
seems to liave been an old name, given to stations for ships or 
pilots, thus Fulta was called the Dutch Bankshall, as their ships, 
owing to the strong currents, sometimes could not ascend the 
nver^ to Chinsura, but anchored there This gave rise to the 
Pilot* Service, which was established in 1669, the men were to 
be furnished from the Indiamen, to man one pinnace Polict 
Ghat IS so called from the Police Office having been theie 
formerly The embankment in front of the Custom House was 
begun in 1800 Nimiola was named after a Ntm tree, which 
protected the weary with its shade The Strand district is 
the oldest settled m Calcutta, its sedgy shores, called Sutta- 
nutty, were occupied by Job Chamock, in 1689, when he 
landed from Uluberia , they presented the only cleared spot, as 
jangal extended from Chandpal Ghat all to the south 

In 1823 the Strand road was formed, which led to a great 
sanitary improvement, but injured the ship-builders, who had 
docks in Clive-street, and were obliged to remove to Haura 
and Sulkea. This road has been widened at the expense of the 
river, so that where the western railing of the Metcalfe Hall 
stands, there were, forty years ago, nine fathoms of water 
Cbve Street, parallel with the strand, was once the grand 

* theatre of business, and there stood the Council House, and 

* every public mart in it near where the Oriental Bank is 
now, was the residence of Lord Clive 

Jessop^s foundery was established by Mr Jes80p,of the But- 
tery iron works, in Shropshire He was sent out m 1820, by the 
East India Company, to make an iron suspension bridge for the 
King of Lucknow, he remained five years in Lucknow, then 
came to Calcutta and commenced a foundery 

The Mint, of modern erection, was built belo whigh water mark, 
two-thirds of it is under ground, propped up on mud and piles. 

The Bag-hazar is of long standing, it was in 1749 one of 
those farmed out by Goverment, along with Soba^hazar, iScim- 
bazar. Hat Kola, Jaun-bazar, Burtalla, Svtanutty Hdt 

We come now to Haura, on the opposite l^nks, but as we 
wish to confine our remarks to points not generally known and 
not easily accessible to the public, we refer our readers &r an 
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account of the Botamc Gardens^ Bishop^s College^ Haura^ &c , 
&0 5 to an Article in^No VIII of this Beotew^ pp 476 — 484 
We merely notice that Haura, m 1709, had docks and a good 
garden belonging to the Armenians, that the ground to the 
north-west of the church is marked off in Upjohn’s map as 
practising grounds of the Bengal Artillery The old fort 
of Tanna, built to protect the trade of the nver, was situated a 
little to the south of the residence of the superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens mention is made of it m 1686, when its 
garrison endeavored to hinder an English sixty-guu ship from 
passing down the river In 1783 the Orphan House, now the 
Magistrate’s kachan at Haura, was erected, of which David 
Brown was the first chaplain, but he resigned this lucrative 
post in 1788, and devoted himself to the gratuitous service 
of the Mission Church 

Sulkea^ a, densely populated suburb, containing 73,446 inha- 
bitants, in 1835, formed the terminus of the Benares road, 
which, by its narrowness and roughness, reminds us of the diffi- 
culties ddk travellers must have met with in former days It 
was a common practice, however, formerly, when travellers were 
few, for Englishmen to send to the zemindars along the road for 
supplies of bearers and food the zemindars supplied them, 
but quietly indemnified themselves by debiting it to the 
expenses of the revenue collection, or else making the layats 
pay for it It was not until 1765 that a regular d&k was 
established, and that only between Calcutta and Murshidabad , 
and for a long period after that, travellers had no bungalows, 
but were obliged to send two sets of tents on before them 
Opposite Sulkea, on the left bank of the nver, is the Nawab 
qf Chitpur^s palace, which was a favourite resort of Europeans 
in the last century The buildings and gardens were magnificent , 
and the Nawab Bezah Khan lived on intimate terms with the 
Sahib-^loh, inviting them to his palace, and presenting a fine object, 
mounted on his splendid elephant and attended by a guard of 
honour When the foreign Governors calne down from Seram- 
pur, Chandernagar, Chinsura, they landed at Chitpur, where a 
deputation received them, and they then rode in state up to Go- 
vernment House — this Nawab was a descendant of Ja6^ AIl 
B eyond his palace, in the house now occupied by Mr 
Kelsall, and known by the name of Kasipur House, lived Sir 
B Chambers, noted for his oriental learning ^ 

South of this 18 the Chitpur^road^ which may be called the 
Cheapside of Calcutta, as Lal-bazar is its Wapping, being 
thronged constantly with native vehicles. Various wealthy 
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Dative families^ who lived in this street formerly, have now de- 
serted it on account of its noise and dust It received its 
name from the goddess Chtteswari^ who had a splendid temple 
here, where human sacrifices were formerly ofiered Chitpur- 
road is the oldest road in Calcutta, forming a continuation 
of the Dum-Dum-road, which was the old line of communica- 
tion between Murshidabad and ESh Ghat 

Mutsyea^azar was famous for its sale of fish, in last century 
the native merchants lived on the nver banks, while behind 
them were the seats of trade The ground here is the lowest 
in Calcutta, and only eight feet above the sea level 

The Bara-hazar is mentioned in 1757 A native fnend has 
communicated to us some anecdotes of natives, who resided 
in this and the neighbouring bazar a century ago we give 
them — 

The oldest inhabitant of Calcutta, of any note was Baishnavacharan Set, 
who lived at Bara bazar about a hundred years ago and was reckoned 
one of the richest and most honest merchants of his time As an instance 
of his honesty it is said, that Hamaiaja, prince of Telingana, would 
use no Ganges water for his religious services unless consigned to him 
under his seal Once the Set bought a quantity of zinc in the name 
of bis partner Gauri Ben which afterwards tuiued out to contain a 
large admixture of silver He attributed the transmutation of tne metal 
to the good fortune of his partner and accordingly made over the whole 
profit ot the bargain to him, unwilling to share the good fortune of ano 
ther Gaun Sen became very rich from this wind fall used to spend large 
sums of money in liberating prisoners who happened to be confined for 
debts, and pay fines for such poor people as happened to fight or quairel 
for a good cause and were punished by fines hence the adage, “ 

Of this Set it 18 also said, that once he contracted to buy 10 000 maunds 
of sugar from a merchant of Burdwan a tam huh or pan dealer by caste, 
named Gobardhana Raksbit When the sugai arrived at Kadamtola Ghat, 
at Bara bazar the people of the Set in oraer to extort money from the 
consigner reported to their master that the goods were not equal to muster 
This in due course was communicated to the consigner and he was request- 
ed to make a proportion^e deduction m the pnce The Eakshit rather tlian 
abate in his pnce, and submit to the stigma of attempting to deal unfairly, 
ordered the whole cargo to be thrown loto the river — When this intention 
was earned out in part, the Set interposed, and offered to take the 
remainder paying for tne whole invoice Gobardhana not to be out-done 
by the Set in honesty, would only tidce for what remained at the invoice 
rate, and the bargain was settled accordingly 

vi-wir «Ttf^ 1 
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Of tb« four mdindaals nanaied in tho above stanza, all lontewpoiWT 
of the middle of the last century, BanamaU Siroar the partynoted for bia 
fine bouse, was a Sud^opa by caste and used to serve as a bantan to 
uropean merohante. The rums of his house still exist near Bag bazar 
His sou fiadhaknshna Sircar held a high position m Hindu society, 
and Ba^a Navakrtshua, evenm his better days is said to bare paid him court 
OoTindaram Mittra was a zemindar and bad held large farms from the 
Nawabs of Murshidabad ♦ He was notorious for bis devotion to club-law 
and his lattie was an object of universal dread A temple (the oldest in 
Calcutta) and a Navaratna on the Gbitpur road still exist 
Hazunmall was a Bikh merchant , he lived at Bara bazar, in a very 
large house, bad a large establishment of clerks and sixteen sets of singers 
and musicians to sing the praises of Akal A lane at Baitakbana is still 
known hj his name 

Dewan Kashinatha was a parvenu His widowed mother used to serve 
a Mohammedan fakir named Shah Jummah, who lived in a reed bush on the 
bank of the nver near Bara bazar On the death of the fakir Kashinath 
came to some fortune (it is said) through the blessing of the saint and, 
subsequently much unproved it by his connection with the Biga of £^hi 
jora to whom he was introduced by Baishnavaoharan Set 

The Favjdari Balakhana was formerly the town-house of the 
Faujdar, or Governor of Hugh , under the Musalmans, he was 
an important personage, and one of the chief officers m BengaL 
We come next to an ancient quarter of C&lcutta, the part 
occupied by the Armenians, Portuguese, Jews, Greeks The 
appearance of the houses tells their own tale, and reminds us of 
the compact buddings in the garrison towns of the continent 
The Armenians are among the oldest residents, and their 
quarter attracts by its antique air, contristed with conspicuous 
modem buildings m Calcutta The Armenians, like the Jews, 
were famous for their niercantde zeal, and in early days, 
were much employed by the English as Gomastahs — they 
are to be commended for their always having retained the 
oriental dress — they have never had much social intercourse 
with the English They had a church here as early as 1724, 
the present St Nazareth , previous to that they had a small 
chapel m China-bazar, and their burying ground was 
on the site of the present church, while||ihe East India Com* 
pany made a regulation that, in whatever part of India the 
Armemans shouM amount to forty, the East India Company 
would build a church for them, and pay the minister's s^ry 
for seven years The Armenians had settled m this quarter 
as early as the days of Job Cfaarnoek 
The Portvguese quarter of Murgi Hata^ or the fowl market, 
IS equally interestutg: we have given an account of it^in an 
article nn this Ihvieic, No X.^*^The Portuguese in North of 

* He VB8 ^ the black banlai) ** ef the Mayor's Court for twenty-five yean^ and 

amassed an immense fortune 
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India, ^ we therefore need not repeat what is stated there As 
the Portuguese were such ancient and influential inhahitante 
of Calcutta, we make a few general remarks respecting them 

It presents a singular contrast to present times, when 4,000 
natives are receiving an English education in Calcutta, that m 
the middle of last century, the Portuguese language was a 
common medium of intercourse The Portuguese had, for two 
centuries previously, carried on a flourishing trade, and many 
of them were employed as topazzas, table servants and slaves 
(last century the generality of Europeans m Calcutta kept 
slave-boys to wait at table ) On this subject we extract from 
a Calcutta paper of 1781 the following advertisement — 

TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE SALE 

Two Coffree boys, who play remarkably well on the French 
Horn, about eighteen years of age belonging to a Portuguese 
Paddrie lately deceased For particulars, enquire of the Vicar 
of the Portuguese Church ” 

Mrs Kindereley, in her letters, states, that the Dutch 
at the Cape imported slaves from the ^st Indies, which 
were easily procurable, as it was a practice of the Portu- 
guese, in their early navigation in the East, to laud ou 
the coast, rob and plunder the defenceless inhabitants, and 
then carry them away as slaves, which they reconciled to 
their consciences, by making Christians of them, in giving 
them a black hat, trousers, coat and stockings, an European 
name, teaching them to repeat so many Pater Nosters and 
Ave Marias Those natives who apostatised, were burnt at 
Goa Slaves were regularly purchased and registered in the 
kdcheri, and in 1752, we find each slave paid a duty of four 
rupees four annas to the East India Company, whileat that penod, 
the charge for a marriage license was only three rupees. Hamil- 
ton, in 1702, speaks of a place twelve leagues above Sagar, 
** commonly known by the name of Hogue’s nver, which had that 
^ appellation from some banditti Portuguese, who betook tfaem- 
^ selves to prey among the islands at the mouth of the Gangei^ 
* and committed depredations on those that traded in the nver of 
^ Hugh ” In other points morals were not better, the same 
wnter states The Bandel deals in no sort of commodities, 
^ but what are in request at the court of Venus ” 

The Portuguese came in 1530, into this country, as mer- 
cenaries in the service of the King of Gour, and acted as a 
kind of pretonan guards to the native Rajahs , at that penod 
the cluef empona from the Cape to Chma, an extent of 12,000 
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imles of Bea coaBt^ yurefre in their posseBSion^ — and aR this in the 
abort space of fifteen years under Albuquerque. 

We must allow the Portuguese full credit for a sincere de- 
sire to propagate their faith " Wherever the Portuguese pre- 
^ vailed or gamed a settlement^ one of their first points was to 

* stock the place with missionaries,” but, like the French mis- 
sionaries in North America, they were, in various cases, the 
panderers to ambition, so that the Engbsh at Bombay would not 
allow Portuguese missionaries to settle there, though they 
permitted French, German or Italian ones 

Hamilton writes m 1708, respecting their language “Por- 
^ tuguese IS the language that most Europeans learn, to qualify 

* themselves for general converse with one another, as well as 
' with the different inhabitants of India ” How fallen now ! 
There are, perhaps, not three Europeans now in Bengal, well 
acquainted with it, and even few of the so-called Portuguese can 
read it intelligently The Portuguese language has now fallen 
through India In 1823 it was complained of in Calcutta that 
“ the priests preached in high Portuguese, while the people only 

* understood the language of syas.” Few traces of it now are left, 
except in such words as caste, compound, janala, and a few others 
The Portuguese conquests, by the temporal advantages conferred 
on converts, spread the system, but chiefly among the lower classes, 
who became their servants and soldiers The epithet Rice 
Christians” applied to Native Cfanstians, was handed down 
from the Portugese, who called such persons Chnstianos de 
Arroz. But wnat could have been expected from converts, 
when their teachers were a set of ignorant men, taken out of 
the class of common sailors and soldiers, who could scarcely 
read^^ No wonder that such men professed to show at Goa, the 
model of a abip which sailed in one night from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Goa, the devil holding the helm, and the 
^ Virgm Mary acting as quarter-master ” At Goa was every 
where to be met the image of the Virgin, described as “ a 
^ woman gorgeously dressed like a courtesan, with a friz bob- 

* wig, with a crown on it, and a large hoop petticoat reaching 

* down to her feet, tied round the neck instead of the waist, and 
' a child in her arms.” 'These priests were famous legacy hunters, 
and iiioroughly profligate, as the people were completely subject 
to their wifi 

T^e name Portuguese, m the last century, was aby5-word of 
xeproach, the name Portuguese ay^ was synommous with 
fempie de plmsir, while the men who boasted to be countrymen 
^ Albuquerque and the DeCastas, became petty keranis or 
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oQoksr^bats ftU for penMDs, n^oee imeeBtom, 

1533, used to send thirty dupe wmmlly horn Be^id jto 1km 
Malabar Coast, laden mtb pepper, sugar, dotl^ and w* 

With 1 ^ thw faults, the Portv^ese, in (me point, set aa 
examine to the English, they made India thmr home,-— the word 
so current among tne English last century of " the Exiles” they 
iqpm^ed, they would not hare called Calcutta a settlement, hut 
a city 

The nafyoe part of the town, east of tffe Chitpuivroad, is 
oompmtiTely modem , though we find the names of Mirapur 
and Simla mentioned m 1742, yet, down to tiie comnoenoement 
of this century, their site was (xxsupied chiefly by pawy fields, 
with stagnant tanks sending out their makna, while at night 
no native would venture out with any good (flothes on Him — 
there was such just dread of robbery and murder Of Simla 
it was stated m 1826, no native for love or money could be 

* got to go this way after sunset.” The site of Cornwallis 
Square and of the Circular canal was long noted for the mmr^ 
ders comuntted there. Soba Bazar is a building of last cen- 
tury, and reminds us of Naba Kissen and the days of Clive 

Near the Ctradar-road, when the Marquis of Wellesley, 
whose influence gave a great stunulus to the improvement of 
the roads, came to Calcutta, was “ the deep, broad Mahratta 
« ditch,” whudi was chiefly Med up by depositing the filth of tiie 
town m it " The earth excavated m forming the ditch, was so 

* disposed on the inner or townward side, as to form a tolerably 

* bi{mroad,alongthe margin of which, was planted a row of trees, 
( aim this constituted the most frequented ahd fiMhionable part 

* about the town” An old writer states ‘'Now(1802)ontiie^z^ 
< cular-road of Calcutta, theyoung, the sprightly and the opulmt, 
( dnnng the fragrance of morning, m the (hanot of health, en^ 
' joy the gales of recreation ” In 1794 there were three houses, 
m its length of three miles. The ditch was di^ m 1742 to pro- 
tect the English temtones,then seven milesm (w^unference, the 
inhabitants foemg terrified at the mvaaions of those modem Van- 
dals, the MahrattaB,who,the year previous, mvaded Bengal to de- 
mand t^ chaut or fourth part of the revenues , they were fioee 
invadare,oa]ledby Arungrob6‘<monntauxatB,” but it isto be re- 
membered they were Hmdus, who (daimed, by treaty, adhare m 
the revenues of the country the Moguls bndce them proans^ 
andtheMahiattashadtocoUectby mamforoe. BnttheJlbhxrt- 
tas,m 1742, wore not a whit more atromoos thaw were the 
Orangemen and Bomanists m Ireland towards eachotbsg^ 

1798. The Midostta power was a pure BmdnrevulaioBagtlK 

a B 
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tfaeMonlaiii^ tai row n{H%(m ti>e dedme^f &e lattor, ex- 
tendiat its swtty fttm 8aaA to the confews «£ CkleuUa, end 
from Agra to the Eutna, oofiecfttng • reveiroe of eeim^eoa 
ororw, uid manbenng 300,000 oaval^, dl und^ the g«idaaoe 
of biafamaiw. Lake uie I^eadi national guard, tfasT w^e scd- 
dieni and peasants, and n<Med for the keen sword blades th^ 
wielded ; tb^ used to say the English swoi^ were only fi^fw 
(fitting bntter Owing to the^efeatof200/K)0Mahrattasat’P«iip 
pot, by 150,000 Mtuelmans, Ben^ became for ever free fam 
any ap^dientaonsof inTasion. TheMahxattaditoh oommmiced at 
Cmtpnr ton^e, but was not completed, as the panic subsided. By 
the trea^ of 1767 with Mur Jdffir Ah, the latter a^eed to give 
up to the Engbsh “ the Mahratta ditch all round Calcutta, and 

* 600 yards aU round about the ditch, the lands to the souti^ward 
< of C^cutta, as low as Culpi, should bounder the Gormimmit 

* of the EnghA Company ” The country on the other side of the 
ditch was, at that tune, infested witn bands of dakaits, but 
there was a high road which ran along side the ditch, proltobly 
made &om the excavation in 1742 

OrnieheauTs gardm,oom HaJa bhagan, was the faead>qnarter8 of 
^Sui^ Daola, and a mibtary post fortified with cannon, in 1757. 
Sere, at the Durbar, Messrs. Watts and Smrafton saw there was 
so prospect of making peace with the Nawab, and that the sword 
was the idfama ratno. Die garden was so called from Onudumd, 
the Bothsehild of his day, a merchant of Patna, who possessed 
great mflumioe over Ah verdi Khan, he gamed much moDOT by 
usunous practices with the troops. Thenames of Omichoim and 
Manikdiand ooeurj who, as Hmdus, held high appointments on* 
iet the Mnsalman dynasty, but Gl^wm, m hislustory, givesus 
the kev to thispohcy Omichand was the great millumaire of hu 
day, who, by his influence, could sway the pohtical movmnents 
of toe ocmrt of Murshidahad. During forty jeaia he was toe 
toief contractor for providing toe Cmupany’s investments, and 
realized nitnce than a iacoxe of rupees. He hved m this {dace 
with more than regal ma^aficene^ most of toe best hofuses m 
Calcutta belonged to lam, hence, merehaatdtoe, he was an ene- 
my to war Onaohand stipulate with the Ehighsh to ohtam 
thirty lakhs for betraying Sung Daub, buton finding he was 
deceived by a fictitious treaty, he lost hia reasmi. 

^ The ground to toe east of Omicfaand’a garden WSs the scene 
of bard fighti^ when, in 1757, the troops inarched in a 

tog toiough &]iaj Drab’s camp, totm East of Halid bagaa, 
a^ raantoed down the Baitahhana. In the skmnislaw whioh 
t(w pbee, the Engbsh lost moceasen thrathty didat Pussey 
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the fan»]ioB (dd tree that stood here utd &mei e fiwt i ift Mto* 
w rtoto^ plaee for tike iu«x^iAts jwho traded to CkdtBtto« 
aod wheee caiavans rested uadiU its dhade. Owia|; to tbe 
dread of die^Bdahzattas, vho pltiadered in tiie difititots weet^ 
of the Hugh, tiie Sast^ side, as being protected tif* 
nverj^was mected for their route of teiMe from the 
west Job Chamook is said to have chosen the site of Caloiitta 
for a faty, m consequenee of the pleasure he found in sitting and 
smoking under the shade of a large tree This tree was, pIobablj^^ 
the Baitakhana tree, " here the merchants met to depart 
‘ bodies from Calcutta, to protecteach otherfrom robVhrsin the 

* neighbouring jungle, andbere they^j^ersed wbenthef anuwsd 

* at Calcutta, with merchandise, for the fiiet(»y.” This toee is 
marked on Upgohn’s map of 1794 Baitakhwia was called m 1757^ 
the Auenue Imduig to the eastward, the greatw part was thmi 
sunounded by jungle. A rotft of Jaggannath. seventy fast 
high, formerly stood here, and a tkaaaa was loc^t^ under 
shade of the big tree. 

Opposite Baitakhana, in the south cotosx of Seaida, is the site 
of the house which formed the Jockey dub aud r^&eduneat 
place 0 $ the Calcutta ^rtsmen, when, m former days, they 
wmit t^er and boar banting in the neighboorhood of Dam.' 
Dam. Let ota readers remember that last century there were no 
pddca buildings in Diim>Diim, the artillery merely went there 
m the cold weather from the fwt An. anecdote is related of 
an offioa na^ed Tiger Dnif, noted for his athletic Bi^h* 
land fonn Dining, some seventy years ago, at the bongaraw 
mess-room in Dum-Dum, he fou^ his servants retiring quick- 
ly from ^ room, when rising up to see what was we mat- 
ter, Im came in ooUision with a huge Beu^ tiger, who had made 
his appearance within the ocHupound had presence of mind 
to thrust the brawny arm of hwnght hand mto the t]^er’s threap 
mid seme hold of ihe root of hia toi^ue, the miiaged beust 
twisted and writhed, (md lacerated the other hand, but sbll he 
h<^ his figip until be had seized a knifei, and with his 1^ hai^ 
cut his thr^, when the ammal fell lu the agomes of death m 
theflomr 

The house next Bmtakhana is occupied by JUr 
the <^est remdOnt m GateuUa, now in lue nmety-seo(^ 
8eveaty-)^ht of wtodh have h^o passed in Calontoia whtoe ha 
amved u fortnight alter the ezeeutHm of iNTmikiaiim Be 
has seen the maidan a nee field , , , 

Stffiia. 16 asa^'miitoOfr oameiiiqp;, il&ed. 
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* ^«6Verdl^ dbove1i[«lsvd<of ^eotMuttrjr^Nrilli s^&<3b«Rt eadi 

* ttiie«iea£l%&em^€$SMt.’’ It‘WM&6Bee]>eoftet4%lrti^ 
in 1727, w&a ^«re ww^tiikty-nme ]^el8^ and «^iie«t 
opabifl ]^«dr^ei^y«#woEa|PNh andl^iHyttveatwlua Wooad- 
eo. TfaeEngliwgunBhadtebe draegedtiom^Sealda, tiien 
i^fielda. AfcflattoJlftgita waa »MaaMiaao battery eommandu^ 
tile <£tcb, ndbidt inflicted gteat elai^teroD the English 

To tee Nerth-weBt of Baitakbasn ib tee Poritiguete mirfe/ 
ground, tee gift of Mr Jos^b Baretto, one oS tee Porte^iMBe 
" snerohaot ^teceB* of Cidoutta, wbo pnrofaaeed it m 1785 for 
8,000 rnpeee. 

The BatkMana ehttreh wae foonded m 1809, by a Mrs. 
Shaw 

The old Madresta, founded by Warren Hastings in 1781, in 
teefirst instance at own expense, still remains , the ooUe^te 

estabbsbment was remoTed to Wellesley Square in 1824 , tee 
bmldings have been ui»nt>Ted,-*~but not the Mnsalmans , now, 
as teen, **tiiOT<deepiBe tee sciences and hold trade in contanpt” 
Of the Calcntta Musalmms of last century httle can be 
sud , teey were fleroe and hai^ty, and paraded the streets with 
daggmrs m teeir ^rdles On tee dedine of Marshidabad tee 
baft fiundies went to tee North West , the i^nuneroial influence 
of Cdcnttaimt being liked by men whose ascendancy lay in the 
swwd. In fiiet, Ekngal was never thoroughly incorporated 
into their empire, and all teeir cimqaeBts m the Soutn were 
dow , thus tim C^natio was not entirely reduo^ under their 
sway nntill 1650 They were never very z&lous here in 
pn^^ting their religion, and tee case of Jafir Khan, who 
pulled down dl tee Hiidu temples witinn four days’ joiw- 
ney of Murteidabad, in order to build his own Mansolenm, 
and a mosque with tee matenals, stands as a sohtai^ case. 
They were sev»e odlectiws of tee revenue however Mnrteid 
Euli Khan umd to obl^ defadtii^ cemindars “to wear 

* leath^ Im^ drawers, fllled wite nve cats-^ thnnk bnflhlo’s 

* nulk mixed with 8idt,tel they were bought to death’s door by 

* dauihcBa.” With all tins lamdty, tee Musdmans gave speedy 
decmons, wMch were prefmable to tee tardy, am therofinre 
almost n^ess ctemsioDS of our existing courts, ^e ehera or 
whip, and sipaha or tnoi^ of bambu, with a rope suspended 
for tying i» tee eulpn^ woe flnmeily coeramdiateeff 

the ammndw Resided, and Europema have been known to seed 
l^ar servants mte a dut tcf tlm zenandar, po&tely requesting 
huntoflitttiiem! 

dSolfobaib to tfaeCirctteweuud , tim Ctivacforeoaol branches 
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off from ike CtfcdlaMroad , the noFth port of li Nme imoe the 
Malofttta ditoh^ tiieough whidi a otream jra&> it ma begnia ^ 
1824 a&d finisb^ m 1B34, at a cost of 1,443^470 ropeei^ hot 
ito iBcreaffli^ trade boon hroi|^ in a li^e profiti, in tbi«e 
years 23,109 boats i^sed through it^ 

On its mte Siiraj l)aula^8 army was enoami^ m 1757# the 
mrt neiur Chitpur bridge is on the site of the old Mali^ta 
mtch, which formed here a strong defence of Calcutta, against 
Suraj Dauia’s army. 

Ihough, for s(Hne time, this canal was the cause of unbealdn* 
ness, it has contributed very much to the clearing of the coun* 
try Babaghat, now the scene of sudi a busy trade> was se^^ty 
years ago called the Baliaghat passage through the wood.’* 
A Inrandi of the canal a mile long, called the Entally canal, 
excavated in 1809, serving as a large mud trap, contains 
722,065 cubic feet. 

The Circular canal begins at Chitpur, a little beyond is the 
village of Barnagur, is, BarahanagoTy or the place of boars, 
once abundant there , it was formerly a Dutch settlement^ and 
the half way station between Fulta and Chinsura Stavonnus 
writes of it ashavinga house for the temporary accommodation 
of sttdi of their servants as land here m gomg up or down the 
nver 

The SaU-waterLake seem^ informerdays, to have beendeeper 
uid wider than now, runmn^ probably close to the Circular*rgM 
Holwell states, that inhis time, about 1740, the lake oversowed 
in the rains, an occurrence which seldom takes place of late years. 
As late as 1791, Tarda was on the borders of the lake, but the 
lake IB now at a considerable distance , its greatest depth does 
not exceed 2^ feet, and it seems to be gradually silting up , 
charred and peaty earth, found twenty feet below the sur&ce, 
indicates that here, as m Dum-Dum, were the remains of an 
ancimit forest, and that it was the resort of wild buffidoes. 
These mardiy lands are n5t no^ wholly useless, as they yidd 
to thezeminmirSjbythefisheneB and reeds, a profit of 16,000 to- 
pees annually. It is aboutthreefeet lower in level tbanthe banks 
of the nver Dr Stewart, in his mterestuig notes on Cal- 
cutta,” written in 1836, states that Not more than forty yeiurs 
ago, the salt-lake was much nearer to Calcutta than at presimt. 

a emA leading from the Circulaavroad to the wEie, is 
the Chmege bunal ground, on another road the mid 

on a third the Jeufe, the latter^teems with Hdbrew insmr^ 
lions. 

Tim Cireukr-road might have been jusdy called the YaUey of 
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EObboib, IB foaiKtpdayis, wit ww lined to Onncirtb m vmoda 
platos will fannid^Hmii^ irinidi were tbw;^ eomia nalw&em 
the town,” now iftwitod in popidous •ogh'boufhoodB, 

but "the too^e of the idnlip^ ww not oMds « dmmd 
bouse” * 

The iifiwmhHnalproiMd^wUed Eleniandei^fl, ww ongtndly 
msde bf iiMt eminent miswonery, and ^^ened <m August SS, 
1767, on the banal grmuid near Tai^ Square beu^ ploughs 
ed op and its uonumente krelied. Few names of note oeonr 
here Few oall up histone ossoeiations, as CHiazipuT does 
of Gorawidlu^ or Tanjore of Swartz, or Goa of St. Xanm* 
The name e£ Jones ahnost stands out alone, magnum, et 
vaurabtie mmtn , hia monument has been repaured at the 
expense of the Anatio Society The ground yielded huge 
prodts, 500 rupees last century bemg lAaimd for opening 
graves for the respectable classes, — days when undertakers 
fattened on the spoils of death The small square on the 
opposite fflde was opened in 1773 for intemng Eiww]idaf*s 
wife, 'die emiare to the east was opened in 1796 1 the mo- 
nmnents cmefly record the names of those " bora just to bloom 
and fade.” Thweis, however, themonument dF Colonel Stewart, 
di^gared by the emblenm ^ Hindu idolatry, which in life he 
so warmly chenshed Few tonbs of the old times occur, thon^ 
Fark^treet bunal ground is the Pere Le iJbttue of Calontta ; 
there are, however, the tombs oi General Cbaoermg, the great 
opponent of Hastings, of tV Oumben, the firstperson in Bengal 
who truislated any portion of the BiUe, and of CleotJand, we 
bene&et(w of the Kajmafaal HiU tribes. 

TtseaUdt bunal ground was opened in 1796, taking its name 
from the same Monsieur Tiretta who established the bazar 
already i^kw of 

The French Burud Qrmtnd etmtams few mtminneiits of wy 
antiqmty, though the French seeiwd at one tune in a fair way 
to have ccmtested for the prue of Bengal with tbe English, — 
wheo Cdmiel Chve took C^dernagore in 1757, their fort 
mounted 183 pieees of cannons, many of Inge eahi»e, and 
they had pievmaaly a greater ninnber of Sun^tean taoc^ ihaa 
the £{i^h,*-bat England was tbe ** Oeeaa 

t 

% Arn pmpr raotA flonriflhfog trttdes. that of ap ifas As 

late mm 9 x 0 , |u UnlertalEfif aboiMi tb 9 ^ ioir 'Sfxaeoj^ deeunded 2Q»000 

rupees for £e irood im of Ids btudness for tbe months of Ax^uai and Septeiiiher»‘-me- 
moi^m(mt£farpldCflMlta»w)ien m late as ibsdug^ admialstralie^ Hioaea^ 
survived tJim used tecimTOtpIate each other on new of ligand 

an earlier Mfod^Oie of Kovember waa an memmable day, whan the 

sorQVOTS met taf^vwla thrff delivcraiwa froordetih* 
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The Mnhammadeiffi have five bimal gremtSg along tiw Hwd} 
Nank^anga, <}obia» E«mrb8gsD^ Q^mgm ukd Karbekk ~ 

> Bespeetotg tiie native part of Caiontta» htde le to be gleaned. 
We find m Holwell’s account, t^t in 1762 , the namei of ^e 
following p^es are mentioned — ^Patrea Ghat, Soba-baaar, 
Bag-baw, Ha^h<^, Sunk district, Mireapor district, HogOl- 
korea district Doubi^iats, Jann Nagore, Bamapoker, Taagm^ 
and DoUond. 

We have thus taken a glance at the ddef points of interot 
in the different streets,— but the European population change 
here so rapidly, that the events of the past soon become bnned 
in oblivionfiand this was partacidarly the case before the news* 
paper press sp^g up, wmch is such a tmiror of the events 
of the day Few of ^e streets bear any marks of antiquity, 
and the Engbsh, hke the Americans, have had the bad taste 
to give them European names, instead of euphonious e:i^reB- 
sions drawn from native associations, — ^yet there is not a 
street whtdi perpetuates the name of the founder of 
eutta, Mr Chamock. The natives have not been so n^lect- 
All, as Barradcpur still retains the soubnquet of Cl^nak Of 
the native ones some are called after thmgs which were sold 
on the site of the existing streets , as Sunpatah (wine sold) , 
Hankatta (bones for combs) , Kulutala (oil) , Chutuiparah (car* 
peters) , Chunam (lime) , Molunga (salt) , Ahantola (curds) ; 
Kumartola (potters’ tank ) 

The names of old native proprietors are recalled by 
Baneijea Chtb, Bihma Baneijt Guh (Bihma was noted for mvit- 
ing large parties of natives, and giving them scanty ftre). Jay 
Narayan Pdhrasi Guh, (Jay Narayan is said to have had a con- 
tract for building a part of the fort, having received several 
lakhs m advance, he fled), Tubi Bam Ghose Guh, (Tulsi Bdm 
gained much money as a ship banyan.) 

Z«adon-Btreet recals the name of the Countess of Loudmi, 
in whose time it was biult* Bumtl-sireet was called after Sir 
H Bussd, Chief Justice, who built the first house thmre, 
now occupied as a boarding establishment. Middleton-street was 
so named after its first resident, a civilian , it was formeriy a 
part of Sir E Impey’s park Grania-lane, in Cossitolla, 
so called ^m the late Charles Grant, father of Lord Glenelg, 
who resHed in the first house on tiie right hand wSa 
as you miter from Cossitak Ho came out to India, poor 
and penndess, but by the force of integrity and relimous 
principle, he rose afterwards to be chairman of the ^urt 
of Direotmn. What a contrast his original position was,— 
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Hict of an *'iBi^opei'’or|Mimte trader,—- • <^ue to irtSdi Um 
C ourt tras ao bostile, that in ld62 tltejaent ontoiden tibat none 
of their aervants r^uld wamMury with Ihem. (Stse-ttnei, 
BO called from Lord CKve^ he hvw where the Oriental "Biak 
IS now located. 

The Musalmans haTO ghrmi few names to 0aoe^ those 
cbeflj frtnn jrirt — such as MamktalOf which was called after a 
Musuman pur or samt, named Mamk 

The Pintiigoese have Bardto-ttreH (the name of Bar^to 
occurs, as diat of aVicen^inliidu, in 15fi8\ Joseph Baretto 
was a Portugal merchant, who came &t«n Bmnbay and set- 
tled in CaliHitta as a merchant, and was a man w the same 
generous stamp as Palmer 

We close now our notes on the locainttu of Calcutta, an 
equally wide field is presented in the yeopU of Calcutta of 
last century — ^their amusmnents — ^kterary and religious oimdi- 
tion — their dress — diet — diseases — ^manners— mstitutions — the 
newspaper press — the pnoes of articles — trades — but the 
limits assigned'to this Betneto, and the extent of our article, for- 
bid our entering on the subject at premnt 
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ffiires with a vacant stara af aatomahment, without a tbouglitof Boo who 
the word* and it was done ? Or axe wa bound to recognise the fiuttjt 
that each fiesh disooTCrv is, aa it were, an enlaiweinent Of U»e mirror iih 
which we see reflected me vanotts attnbutea of the Orei^or ? An intelli;^ 
gent traveller, who lately ascended Mont Blano, declares^ that, when lie 
reached a certain spot, and flrom thence looked down upon the un^eak 
able grandeur of the scene before bun, the fought that instinctively rose 
to hiS mind was this,— 0 Ood ! how wonderful are thy works ! Similarly 
onght we to be mov^ by each new conquest of the bqman mind over the 
inertness of matter, or the inscrutability of more subtle agencies We 
should view them as additional proofs of forethought aud gowuesa in the 
working of Him who prepared the earth fpr the residence of man Every 
event which helps to overcome the sloth and indifference of men’e mmds, 
and to allure them to the careful consideration of such conquests, msy well 
be expected to lead them to a more admiring and adonng love of God , at 
least It gives them the knowledge which may become the foundation of that 
holy feeling 

u^pon this ground, then, among others, we hope that moral good will 
arise from the Great Exhibition of Industry 

It IS peculiarly satisfactory^ as indicating the importance at* 
tached to the contributions furnished by this country to the Great 
Exhibition^ that amongst the^Leotureson theEesults/ delivered 
before the Society of Arts^ Manufactures and Commerce, there 
IS only one devoted to the consideration of the arts and manu- 
factures of a particular country, and that that country is India 
It IS also matter of congratulation, that this subject was com- 
mitted to Dr Boyle, a man than whom, although there may he 
some who have more acquaintance with particular branches, there 
18 probably not one living who knows so much, regarding all the 
branches of Indian produce, and arts, and mdustiy Consi- 
dering the immense range of subjects that the lecturer bad to 
handle, it is amazing how much information, regardmg almost 
all of them, he has combined to condense into a single lecture , 
and all is clear and intelligible, even without the plates and 
specimens which were exhibited in illustration of the lecture 
at rts ongmal dehvery 
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Abt IL — 1 Ilbutitahons of the IMerature and Bel^ton ef the 
Buidhi^ By B H Hodgson. Sorampore, 1841 
/2 NoU$ m the Behgtous, Moral, and Poltheal Sk^eof India, fte- 
fore the Mohammedan Invasion. By Colonel Sykes London, 
1851 * 

3 7Ae Pilgrtmage of Fa Wan Calcutta, 1848 

4 Cknstun^tn Ceylon. By Svr J E Tenneni London, 1850 

5 IntrodueUm h VHtsiotre du Buddhtme Indien Par E 
Bumouf Pans, 1844 

8. A Manual of Buddhism By R 8 Hardy London, 1853 


No form of r^igion is so wido’-spread as Buddhism. By the 
best authorities its followers are said to be more than three 
hundred millions.^ It prevails over most of the fertile and 
populous regions of South-Eastern Asia It is the prevnilent 
form of reli^niu Barmah» Siam> An-nami Japan^ Thibet, and 
Loo-dioo , in Ceylon, Nepal, Mongolia, and the splendid is- 
lands of Malaysia, it is widely diffused , whilst, with the excep- 
tion of the anstociutio, political disciples of Confucius, and the 
rational, philosophical followers of Laou-tsae, the uzmumbered 
millions of China worship Buddha. As the religion of one- 
third of the human race, as a system exhibiting some singular 
developments of the religious faculiy, and as a form of behef 
exertmg a most mighty influence on the destimes of numerous 
nations and countless individuals, it merits our thoughtful con- 
sideration 

Justice to oursdves, as well as to our readers, requires the 
statement, that whatever may be written in the present 
on Buddhism must lie open to future conrectioa The esote- 
ric prmoiples of tins wiae-spread system are but imperfectly 


* Hassel estimates ike Baddhists at 815^7,000 Balbi numbers tbem at only 
170,000,000 , this is eridently much beloir the truth, and may be accounted fbr by 
tus estimatingr the inhabitants of the Chinese Empire at 150,000,000, whereas the last 
imperial census gives the nmnber as 867,000,000, whh^ Mr Gutslaff dechires to be 
as <‘n6ar the truth as can be ascertained.” llto foUowu^ estimate was given hy 
Profrasor ISeumann of Munich, m the Jrnnud AsuOiquefae 1684, of the number of 
Buddhists -y ^ K 


Obma^. .M .* 

Man(dio<;M and Mongols 
and Loo^Ghoo 
Thibet and Booian... 
Corea. ... 


..800,000,000 Ihda-Cfama. 
.. 5,400,000 

25,000,000 Kepal 



25,OOQiOOO 

600^ 

2,000,000 


TotaL 260,000^000 


Tl^pmaher U too Imi^ befwise there are several smidlsr Bud^MsI Statoa not emi* 
g^a^ andUttdtodgtosof Bo, in€hina,are probably much h^ond two iMdred 
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known; for althougb we may easily asoeriain what are ita 
popular aspeotSj it 10 difficult sometimes to trace out the SKHre 
philosophical and abstract notions which he hidden beneath^ 
and abiidst the " vanous and varying” forms <rf this Protean 
religion, to define what are its fundamental principles, its sub- 
stantive truths , just as it is difficult to a stranger, when view-^ 
mg an Indian army, in which are blended cavalry and in&ntiy, 
regulars and irregulars, Europeans and natives. Sheiks, Patans, 
Gurkas, Eajputs and Hmdustanis, to point out what there 
18 which umtes them into one mass, distinguishing them from 
other forces, and at the same time binding them tO' each other 
Many of the original sources, whence correct informaticm 
might have been om;ained respecting the rise and early tenets 
of this faith, have been destroyed or mutilated The fierce 
and terrible struggle between Buddhism and Hinduism, which 
led to the complete expulsion of the former from India, was 
followed up by the efforts of the latter to destroy every memo- 
rial of the existence and the power of its rivaL Large and 
massive temples were either demolished, or divested ot every 
Buddhistic pecuhanty, and then devoted to the worship cf 
Jagannath, of Vishnu, or of Shiva, its literature was des^oy* 
cd, and its history perverted or suppressed, hence it is, that 
Hindu writings are of very doubtful value in all investigations 
into early Buddbst history , and leaving the land of its nativi'^ 
ty, we must search the literature of the vanous nations amongst 
whom it took refuge, would we amve at even a proximate 
knowledge of its pnmitive form 

Another source of difficulty anses from the fact, that the 
Buddhism of one country is very different from the Buddhism 
of another Belipous error has ever been as flexible as it is 
frail Buddhi^ has been pre-eminently sa Mohammedanuon 
has destroyed the systems wit^ which it has come into conflict. 
Buddhism has absorbed them into itself Like the supple 
dimbing parasitic plants eff the tropics, which spread them* 
selves over every tree and ruin within their reach, themselves 
assaming a form from the objects to which they ding, yet 
leaving the form of that object substantially unchanged, has ^ 
Buddbsm spread itself over numerous nations and of 

the sea , too feeble to destroy, it has overlaid and smolli^ed 
the Polytheisms it mOt, and assumed a form which was dictated 
by the very superstition over which it tnumphed During 
the twenty-diree centunes of its exietence, among nattonrie^ 
markable for their intellectual subtlety, specuktiveness, and 
apathy, it has developed pbuses of &$th” wlucfa ddSsr 
as mu<h from (me another, as they do fr<mi ayowedty antago- 

K K 
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nifliie creedfi. In N^pal it has mcotporated wilhm itself much 
of Hindu mjthdic^y ; in Ceylon, it bae assumed an atheistic 
form , in Thibet, it is theocratic, in CUna, it acknowledges 
' gods many and lords many, its principal dmnitiea are god« 
' desses, together with innumerable other feigned deities, 

* presiding over indmdnal, local, and natacmal interests in 
Camboja, ** it is nothing else but a vast and absurd Pantheism, 

* which covers with its tciI a hopeless Atheism And from 
viewing it merely m its local aspects, various writers have been 
led to give the most conflicting definitions of the leading princi** 
pies of the faith of Guadama. It has been represented sometimes 

* as almost perfect Theism ; sometimes as direct Atheism , some* 

* times as oaving the closest analogy to what in a Gr^ek philo- 

* Bopher, or in a modem philosopher, would be called Pantheism , 

* sometimes as the worship of human samts or heroes , some- 

* times as altogether symbolical , sometimes as full of the high- 
' est abstract speculation, sometimes as vulgar idolatry 

these statements ore true when made about a farm of Bud- 
dhism, hut they are manifestly false as deflmtions of Bud- 
dhism The investigators into oriental systems of religion 
need to be aware, lest bke the two knights on the opposite 
Bides of the statue with the gold and silver shield, they too 
dogmatically declare that their opimons are true, forgetting 
that the opinions of others are equally so 
Another reason why diffidence is most becoming when wri- 
ting on this subject, arises from the fact, that we are in posses- 
sion of only a small portion of the existing hterature of the 
system. Tumoiur and TJpham m Ceylon, Hodgson in Kepal, 
and Colonel Sykes in India, have brought valuable Buddhist do- 
cuments to notice, whilst Burnouf, Klaproth, Lassen, and others 
tn Eun^ have done much to unfold the system to our view , 
hut the wisest of them have felt t^t it was reserved for a future 
age to solve tiiose mysteries, which they could but imperfectly 
unravel Although, as with Hmduism, it is to be feared that on 
some questions, especially of an histone^ nature, light can never 
more be shed, yet there are others from which the darkness of 
agee shall tdtimately pass away 

As an illustration of the correctness of some of the previous 
remarks, we may allude to the conflteting statements«made by 
difE^rmit writers respecting the tups when Guadama lived and 
died^ A Thibetan author of the sixteenth century mentions 
no iMi than fourteen different csdculations made to fix the date 

* jt by Professor Kidd 

the Inthan Archipelago, voi vu, p 605. 
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of hi8 death Bohlen gives a list of thirty«-five dates of the 
same event The time when he flounsbed has been fixed at 
vanous penods, ranging over more than 1800 years* Some 
Thibetan irnters state that he died 2420 years 6 C The 
Chmese and Japanese tell us that he was bcnm 1029 years 
B C « and died 050 B C , although other Chinese doeu* 
meats place his birth 688 years B C , and his death €09 
B C * The chronology of the Bajatarangini, a Cashmenan 
history, gives the early part of the sixteenth century B* C 
as the period of his death , whilst the Singhalese annw give 
the year 543 B C as the date of bis death, when he was 
about eighty years of age The last date is probably very 
nearly correct Some writers have attempted to reconcile these 
varying statements by suggesting that there were several 
Buddhas. Without denying that Buddhism existed in some 
form before the age of Quadama, we may state that the sug- 
gestion of several historical Buddhas is based upon very imper- 
fect evidence t 

Sakya Muni, Sakya Smha, or Ouadama Buddha, the founder 
of the system which bears his name, was bom at Kapila, in the 
kingdom of Magadha, not far from the modem city of Luckimw 
He is said to nave been the son of a king, and the various 
accounts of his life sufficiently mdicate that he was of superior 
rank. Like Confucius, whom m many respects he resembled, 
it 18 said he spent the earlier period of his life m princely 
enjoyments , but ou amving at maturity, he broke away, like 
our Henry the Fifth, from his youthful associations, that he 
might pass his days in retirement and meditataon, or in the 
sterner duties of religious proselytism For several years, — 
somewhat reliable tradition informs us — he lived in the practice 
of rigid austerity, but afterwards adopted a more genial mod» 

* That the higher date of the Ghiuese u to be rejected^ and the Singhaleaie 
ferred m its stead, may be shewn by the following facts All writers state that 
Sakya died m the reign of Ajatasatta According to the Chronology of the Vayn 
and Motsiya Foranaa, this fioorished about 343, or, accerduig to t^ VMim 
Parana, about 380 years before Chandragc^ta Now the latter was a cot^porary 
of SelettouB Nioator, who reigned firom 810 to 806 B G If theaot we add tte latter 
number to the former, we shall arriTcTat the true era of Prince Sidhanto'h dec^ 
Again, it is generally acknowledged by those nations that assome the higher dat& 
i&t the second rermn of the sacred writings took place durmg the reign of 
380 years after the death cf Sains, but smoe hedoimriiied about the imddle of ikp 
tbura centmy B C, the death of Guadsma could not hare taken place OOOy^afS be* 
Ibre omr era. ^ 
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of life, because convinced that the mortification nf the fiesh 
was inefficacious to bnng blessings to the soul.. When first he 
became a religious teacher, he is said to have bem reserved 
in the declaration of his views, probably because they were 
abstract rather than {H*actieal Unhke his proselytizing success 
80TB, yet apparently like the Hishis and Mums of his own laud, he 
selected such disciples as he supposed capable of comprehend* 
ing his ideas and of sympathizing with them , but — whether 
from his growing popularity, his great benevolence, or hia 
altered sentiments, we know not — he soon developed a more 
popular form of instruction, partly ethical, partly philosophical, 
and partly religious, and proclaimed it himself through a con* 
siderable part of Central India. Magadha was the stronghold 
of hiB followers, and his own most frequent residence , its bags 
espoused his cause, and lent their infiuenoe to spread a doctrine 
so favourable to the conservation of their privileges. He is 
said to have attained to supreme intelligence, or to have become 
Buddha, before his death, which took place to the north of 
Patna, in the neighbourhood of the mountains of Nepal 
What may have been the actual character of Sakya 
Sinha, and how iar he was influenced by pure, benevolent, and 
exalted motives, it is difficult to define, since we are left but 
with few facts to aid us in forming a conclusion , and we must 
resort to a species of induction, which is difficult at any time 
in relation to human character, and especially so in relation to 
men who have stood, like Ajax, above the multitude, and who 
are usually as much unduly depreciated by their enemies as they 
are exalted by their partizans. There is no reason to believe 
that the low ambition of founding a sect, the desire of sup* 
planting teachers who had overlooked or despised his claims, 
or the love of spiritual domination, were the motives under 
which Guadama acted We are no hero-worshippers in the 
Emtnersoman sense, nor on the other hand, are we inclined to 
anathematize those master minds who have established great 
religious systems. A profounder investigation, and a less pre* 
judiced judgment, are beginning to show that they were neither 
the knaves, nor the hypocntes they have been represented. 
Fnest-crafta exist because people like them. Many a fqunder 
of a sscf has been led on to his dizzy pre-eminence, much more 
by the desire of the multitude to nave a master and a leader, 
than from any wish of his own to deceive and mislead. The 
minds capable of exerting the mightiest laflu^oe over others, 
are generaUy of a type mcapable of the baseness of rebgioos 
imposture % but we cannot pursue this tempting discussion. By 
what mental process Sakya Siuha was led onfxom the pleasurea 
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of a pnncely youth to the ngid practice of asceticiem^ and 
then to undertake the difficult and aangerous labounsi <Kf n 
gious reformer^ it is difficult to say , however, we are not whoUjr 
without light, albeit our path lies through an Indian jungle, ana 
night, and the rank vegetation of ages obscures and impedes 
our course 

There is reason to believe, that like all profound and reflec* 
tive minds, Guadama was inclined to dwell on the more sombre 
aspects of human life, and the more perplexing mystenes which 
are connected with the relations of mankind to the spiritual and 
the future It is said, that circumstances in his early history 
threw a dark shadow over his prospects, and induced him to seex 
in solitude relief for his own broken spirit, and a remedy for the 
ills under which he saw humanity suffering There seems good 
reason to believe, that when he laid aside the habits of an 
ascetic, and became a public teacher and the founder of a ]^tv, 
he was influenced chiefly by a benevolent desire to ohec& the 
progress of error, and to confer on the people a system which, 
in its tendencies, should operate to check evil, and chensh that 
which was virtuous and good We cannot but attribute to him 
a profound sympathy with human nature in its vain efforts to 
attain a higher state of purity and freedom than it bad then 
reached , — a desire to set men free from the priestly domination 
which crushed them down to the dust , and a wish to diffuse 
principles, which, if not productive of the largest amount of 
happiness, should at least preserve the multitude from the 
depths of evil into which they were ever liable to fall , m 
short, he seems to have possessed the chief attributes of a 
wise, benevolent, and thoroughly able reformer 

What position he assumed in relation to the popular and do->' 
minant faith, and m what respects that position was altered on 
account of the opposition of fais enemies, we are not mformed.^ 
We feel assured, however, that he commenced his career as a 
public teacher, not as the opponent of Hinduism, butas its adhe«^ 
rent, probably, as the expounder of some dogmas which had for«» 
merly been recognised, but^were now foigotten and east aside, 
like the trappings of some gorgeous pageant when it has passed 
away " It is clear,*^ says Burnouf, " that he appeared as 

* one of the ascetici^ who, from the most ancient times, bad been 
^ in the habit of traversing India, preaching mondity, r^tpected 
^ in society in proportion to the contempt of it which they 

* afiected it was even by placing himself imder thetuteh^e ^ 
^ the Brahmins that he entered on the religious life* In fact, 
^ the Lsdita Yistara shows him to us, when he left hk 

^ house, resorting to the most lem:ned Bndinuns, m ta 
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^ derive from f;heir eehool the fcnowtedge of which he wae in 
^ quest ♦ * * Sakya Mum^ or the anohonte of the Sakya 
' race« is not distinguished, at first, from other anchontes of 

* Brahminical descent, and theread^ will see ^sently, when 

* 1 collect the proofs of the struggles which he had to sustain 

* against the rival ascetics, that the people, astomsbed at the 

* persecutions of which he was the object, sometimes asked his 
^ opponents what reasons they had for hating him so much, 

^ seeing he was only a mendicant like themselves*^ 

That Ouadama did not begin by assuming a position directly 
antagonistic to Hinduism, is shewn also by the following consi^ 
derations. That attaehment to what is believed to be religious 
txutfa, which leads to a bold, unequivocal, disinterested denunci- 
ation of error, and a repudiation of all its sophisms, is essentially 
a Christian virtue , nor do we remember a smgle instance 
among heathen nations, in which certam tenets have been 
disinterestedly abandoned only because they were erroneous, 
and others as boldly adopted only because they were true 
On the other hand, numerous instances of mental reservation, 
an unfair and ^ecious interpretation of the popular faith to 
square with the opimons of wiser men, or of down-nght 
h^pocnsy, will present themselves to the readers of classical 
history And there has not been a Hindu sage, from the days 
of Yyasa to those of Chaitanya, who has not acted more or less 
on the policy of £apila,the founder of the Sankya philosophical 
school, who seems to have admitted the existence and hberation 
^ the soul as terms into his atheistical system, as Epicurus ad- 
mitted the gods into his, simply that the prejudices of poly- 
theists might not be shocked by a direct denisd of a tenet ac« 
knowledged by the received religion 

A question here arises, which has relation both to the 
character of Guadama and the early history of the system 
which bears his name Which is the more ancient system. 
Buddhism or Brahmmtsm ? We shall not be expected to go 
fully into this controversy, although it is worthy of lengthened 
remark; at the same time we cannot fairly pass it by It is 
alleged by those m favour of the priority of Buddhism, that 
many of the dates assigned for the age of Buddha are far back 
in antiquity beyond the period we have fixed for the apotheosis 
of Oua^sma — lhat the system bears nmAe of extreme ^impli-^ 
city and antiquity — ^that there were Buddhas before Sa^a 
Buddha. We ace confident, that os a sy^em of rehgwnj Brah- 
muusm is much oldmr than Buddhism ; but we see no reason to 
^^lude that Buddhist opimon did not exist beSeve the age of 
Sakya Muni. There is reason to bdieve, that smne ot the 
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tenets of his system we:i^ held asoetics^perhans even 
taught as distinctive matters of faiths Imig before Ins age. 
They might be — ^tbey probably were-^ part of that sur^g^ 
crude, slmdowy mass of notions which have always been float* 
mg about m the Asiatic mental atmosphere, waiting for some 
Zoroaster, Mohammed, Hermes, or Yyasa, to give them ** a habi* 
tation and a name ^ It may be possible, ^erefore, to show that 
isolated tenets of the Buddhist system existed long antenor to 
the age of Guadama , but it was he who founded and systema- 
tized the religion And as no entire system, which has ever taken 
hold of the minds of nations, neither the religions of the ancient 
nations of Europe, nor Hinduism, nor Mohammedanism^ have 
emanated as onginal productions from one mind, but men of ge- 
nius, selecting that which was true or fitting in current opinion, 
and amalgamatmg it with new forms of thought, have created 
faiths more suitable to the age which gave them birth,— it was 
thus with Buddhism Ideas which Sakya saw were in danger of 
being overlaid and forgotten — and ideas which he conceived were 
essential to give compactness and strength to his system, were 
mingled that they might form a faith able to satisfy the cravings 
of humamty, and capable of offering resistance to antagonistic 
creeds. 

If then the Buddhist religion originated with Sakya Muni in 
the fifth century B C — and this we aver— it is of course pos- 
tenor to Brahminism But we must offer further proof of thie 
Buddhist history can be traced up with great dbstmctness to 
the age of Sakya Mum, but no furmer, whilst Hindu history 
can be traced up to an antiquity to which authentic Buddhist 
history lays no claim The Yedas were compiled by Yyasa 
about the fourteenth century B C , but no date for the rise 
of Buddhism eai^r than the twelfth century B C merits 
the least notice. The Buddhists of almost every country 
speak of India as the onginal seat whence their faith was 
denved, and such a concession is surely of great weight, if not 
decisive The religious literature of these nations constantly 
recognises Hmdmsm as existing in the time of Guadama, ai^ 
as offering the greatest opposition to the spread of his opinions. 
To Cite but onewitness, Bumouf, in his hitroducixon to 
iory of Indian Buddhism^ gives a long list of Hindu deities, 
says— All tfa^e deities are those of the people amidst whom 
^ Sakya, with h^ devotees, lived,’’and after quoting several procffs 
that disciplee of Sakya recognised In£ra, Brahma, Janar^ 
dapa, and <^her gods, but as inferior to Buddha, he says 

These teBtimanies mark exactly the relation of the popular id 
India to file founder of Bnddhienii It is evident that be found their wer- 
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ship already existmg, and that he did not invent it* * * 4c I am 

thoroughly oonTino^, that if Sakya bad not found around him a pan* 
theon peopled With the gods 1 have named, he would have had no need 
to inyent, m order to ensure to hiB midsion the authority which the people 
might refuse to a man 8akya doesliort comb, like the Brabtninical incar 
nations of Vishnu, to show the people an eternal and infinite God descend 
ing on earth, and preserving in his mortal condition, the irresistible power 
of the Deity He is the son of a king, who becomes a religious devotee 
and who has nothing to recommend him to the people but the supenonty of 
hiB virtue and hm knowledge 

Elphinstone argues on the same »de from the improhabi- 

* lity that the Buddhist eastern could ever have been an ongt- 

* nal one.” He says — 

A man as yet unacquainted with religious feeling would imbibe the first 
notions of a Qod from the perception of powers superior to bis own Even 
if the idea of a quiescent divinity could enter his mind, he would have no 
motive to adore, but would rather endeavor to propitiate the sun, on 
which be depended for warmtb, or the heavens which terrified him with their 
thunders Still less would be commence by th« worship of saints, for sane 
tity 18 only conformity to religious opinions already eatabliBhed, and a 
religion must have obtained a strong hold on a people before they would 
he disposed to deify their fellows for a stiict adherence to its iniunctions 
especially if they neither supposed them to govern the world, nor to medi 
ate with Its ruler 

The Hindu religion presents a more natural course It rose from the 
worship of the powers of Nature to Theism, and then declined into Seep 
iicism with the learned, and man worship with the vulgar 

The doetnnes of the Sankya school of philosophers seem reflected in the 
Atheism of the Biddha while the hero worship of the common Hindus, 
and their extravagant veneration for religious ascetics, are much akin to 
the deification of saints among the Bauddhas We are led, therefore, to 
suppose the Brahmin faith to have originated in early times, and that of 
Buddha to have branched off from it at a period when its orthodox tenets 
had reached their highest perfection, if not shown a tendency to decline 

Perhaps one of the strongest proofs in favour of the position 
tre are maintaining^ is the statement of all Buddhist authorities, 
that fdl the seven Manushi Buddhas were of Brdhmtn amd 
Kshetna descent.* 

Buddhism had gamed a firm footing-, and numbered its thou- 
sands of disciples, when Guifdama died Kassyapo was then 
^osen to be the leader of the party or the sect What were 
his peculiar functions, we are not told, then could not have 
been those of a sovereign pontiff, for the system was too popu- 
lar in its form, and too hostile in spirit against an established 
hierarchy, ^o admit of such an office Probably he was r^ard- 
ed ^ Cie most worthy to preside over its oommumties, and to 

vHfirdy makes the same statement reiqieoting the ftMaty/our nunrtal Buddhas 
who preceded Guadama. It may be necessary to state, that writers difl^r as to the 
number of mortals who have become Buddhas 
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guard the conservation of its principles. His inflomee and 
abilitj were^ however, immediately needed, for, during the fin^ 
year after S^a’s death, it was necessi^ to oidl a couiKnl at 
Bajagaha, the capital of Magadha. The doctrines of Bud*^ 
dhism were then defined by the most enunent followers of tibe 

2 stem. To ^e Sutto-Pittaka, ascribed to Guadama himaeUv 
ey added two supplementary parts These compose the mocd 
valued Buddhist writings, for the council is supposed to have 
been divmely inspired, that they might transmit ihe system, 
pure and authoritative, to future ages.* 

About a century after the death of Guadama, a second ooun-' 
cil was held, in the year 443 B C , at Wesali, in Magadha, to 
suppress some heretical opmions which were held After the 
degradation of the heretical, the orthodox, in order to check the 
recurrence of schismatic opinion, revised the existing sacred 
writings, and lent them the weight of their authority and influ- 
ence 

Another, and a yet more important, council was held about 
220 years B C , at Pataliputra, in the reign of Asoka, who' 
used bis great influence to spread Buddhism in India. It seems 
to have met, not only to check a perverted form of the religion,, 
but also to suppress the hostility of a party, who had taken 
alarm at the rapid spread of Sakya’a opinions. On this, as on 
the former occasions, the most enunent Buddhists revised the 
formulas of their faith, and, not improbably, modified them to 
meet the wants of an enquiring and a refined age.t 

Buddhism had all along displayed a strong proselytizmg ten- 
dency Beneath the force of that tendency, Hinduism had been 
obliged to give way, repulsed, if not defeated , and not only 
in Magadha, but among numerous Hindu kingdoms, the faith 
of Sakya pressed on with all the prestige of a youthf^, 
vigorous, and successful assailant. This tendency was intens^ed 
and developed by the third council It set in operation one of 
the most remarkable proselytizing efforts the world has ever seen. 
Missionaries were despatched not o^ly into various parts of India, 
but to Gandhara, the upper part of the Punjab, to Cashmere^ 
to Thibet, the various regions to the north and west of the 
Himalayas, and to Ceylon 

* The Buddhist Bge of mspiratioii is said to hare continued fbr four hundred 
veiurs Dnnngr Uds penod a mass of reputed sacred wntmgs were girem cidled 
t>y the Singh^ese the " Pittakattm,** or the three Fittakas, ohOed the Winevo^ 
AbMdhammo, and Sutto-Httako Besides these> Buddhism reco|;idsea an 
snasB of saored Uteratiure. 

t See Tumour^ Introdu^un to the Muhawtmoo He fixes the date of a UdrA 
council in 309 B C 
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Wbat led to this extraordinaiy movement^ so unlike what 
might have been expected from wmhtdam system, is a matter 
of dispute Landresse and otfaeiP%<mld lead us to suppose 
that it was rather the result of fl^ht from persecution than 
of spontaneous zeal There is, however, good reason to believe, 
that until several centuries afterwards, no persecution, at least 
of an organized nature, disturbed the Buddhist commumty 
There was undoubtedly no dubious blending of the proselytizing 
and martial spirit in this movement , not only has the genius 
of the system been pre-eminently peaceful, but widely as 
it has spread, in no instance has it employed force Bven 
political intrigue has had less to do with its diffusion than 
with the diffusion of Brahminism, Mohammedanism, and even 
Christianity itself Whether it was the result of rivalry, leading 
the followers of Guadama to aim at a geographical and numerical 
supenonty over their Brahmin adversaries — or, whether it was 
that love for proselytizing which stimulates the reli^onists of 
every creed, save the caste-bound Hindu — or, whether it was 
the promptings of an elevated and benevolent sentiment— or, 
whether it was the result of one of those capricious, sudden, 
mysterious movements, which occasionally impel the people 
of Asia to wake up from the lethargic sleep of ages, like the 
forces of nature when the earthquake heaves, and to perform 
deeds of daring and of energy which are foreign to their ordi- 
nary nature, we profess not to decide Account, however, as 
we may for this remarkable^ outbreak of religious energy, 
remarkable chiefly for its disinterestedness and peaceflilness, 
it stands recorded as a fact on the page of history, al- 
though its causes are hidden amidst the shadows of a dim 
and distant antiquity As with modern Christian missions, 
the efforts to diffuse abroad the principles of the faith 
were attended by corresponding efforts to spread it through- 
out the land of its birth These efforts were attended 
with signal success. Mr James Frmsep has attempted to 
show, from the testimony of ooms and inscnptions, that in the 
age of Alexander of Macedon, India was under the rule of 
Buddhist kings Colonel Sykes speaks still more positively — 
With respect to the general prevalence of Buddhism in India 
^ from the seventh century B C to the seventh century A D , 
^ the personal testimony of Fa Hian, that when he was in India 
^ there was not a single prince eastward of the Jumna who was 

* notof the Buddhist faith, and that it had continued uninteu* 

* BUPTED^from the time of Sakya Mum, would seem to render 
^ further testimony unnecessary, up to the beginning of the fifth 
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* century AD”* These views, we think, require modification 

They give a somewhat and too early sway to Bud- 

dhism. It does not followHshai because it was dominant, when 
Fa Hian was in India, about the year 412 of our era, that 
therefore it was equally dominant, or equally prevalent, nine 
centuries earlier Analogy, as well as facts, would lead us to a 
different conclusion The testimony of Fa Hian is certainly 
expbcit — “ As to Hindustan itself, from the time of leaving 

* the deserts (of Jeyselmir and Bekanir) and the river (Jumna) 

* to the West, all the kings of the different kingdoms of 

* India are firmly attached to the law of Buddha, and 

* when they do honor to the ecclesiastics, they take off their 

* diadems” We are quite willing to believe the worthy 
Chinese, m relation to what he actually saw, though he does tell 
us his own eyes beheld a veritable shadow of Buddha kept as a 
relic by the priests I But like Kubruquis, Marco Polo, and 
other old travellers fr6m the West, he is evidently not a very 
reliable authority when he writes ancient history, or tells us of 
things about which he had only heard There can, however, 
be no doubt, that Buddhism was very popular in the reign of 
Asoka It was the religion of the monarch, his kingdom was 
very extensive, and all the vast power he wielded was employ- 
ed to protect and propagate this vigorous faith , nor can there be 
any reasonable doubt that it was either dominant, or exten- 
sively diffused, not only in the North-west of India, but also 
in Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Guzerat, and Southern India. The 
vast and remarkable antiquarian remains, found at Ellora, 
Carli, at Amravati in Behar, Bajputana, the Mysore, and on 
the Malabar Coast, would sufficiently prove this, were other 
proofs wanting The precise date we shall not presume to fix, 
but it was somewhere between the second century B C , and 
the sixth century of our era. 

How was it that the faith of Buddha thus rose up by the 
side of Hinduism so rapidly, and attained a vigour so great as 
to endanger the existence of its great rival ? The reasons must 
be sought both in the new and in the ancient superstition, for no 
great moral revolution has ever occurred where the causes lay 
entirely either with the party which triumphed or the party 
which suffered defeat We see good reasons for supposing, that 
about the time when Sakya Sinha lived, was, what the Ger- 
mans would call, the age of the development of Hinduiwu 
It had emerged from the Pantheism of the Veda into a 
form of Polytheism, different indeed from the hideous conglo- 
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meration of the present day, yet equally false and almost as per- 
nicious Along with this devefopmentyinnovationB had taken place 
as repulsive to the sensibilities of a virtuous man, as they were 
chafing to a philosopher and offensive to a patriot Priest-- 
ly power and pnde had ^own up, kke the gigantic tithf'oco 
around the nunagfich, and had left the body-politic, a leafless, 
sapless, lifeless thing, which yet remained only t^t it nught 
sustain the hateful parasite which had brought it to decay 
The growth of an idolatry, characterized equally by physical 
groBBuess and unphilosophical peculiarities — ^by an hereditary 
priesthood — ^by the vilest superstition, and the consequent 
depreciation of the regal dignity the exclusion from sacred 
-service of many who coveted its honors and its immu- 
xuties, and the tendency to crush anything in the shape 
of political freedom and popular advancement, might well 
excite a large amount of dissatisfaction and hostility 
Fnnce Sidhanto was well fitted to lead a popular move- 
ment Of royal lineage, benevolent, profound, bold, prudent, 
and enthusiastic, he could easily gam the confidence of 
his disciples, and retain that confidence because of the plausi- 
inlity and comprehensiveness of his views The retention in 
his system of many essential tenets of Hinduism preserved 
him for a time firom open hostility, and not improbably from 
death itself As before stated, he began by being a reformer 
of Hinduism, although probably, like Mohammed, Luther, 
Wesley, and others, he was forced, by circumstances he could 
not control, farther, and still farther, irom his onginal position, 
like a vessel exposed to strong winds and currents when her 
anchorage is baa It is, however, both vain and unnecessary 
i;o attempt to trace either the history of hia own menial deve- 
lopment, or the growth of the system which bears his name 
Of two things, however, we may be sure Its various dog- 
mas were adopted, either with a view to the conservation and 
t^nsiaienoy of the system , or, that it might present a formi- 
dable front in all cases of t^gression At present we have 
to consider the causes why it so rapidly spread, in spite of the 
powerM system to which it was opposed 
It was fmorMe to tht exaliatkon of pnnces and of kings ♦ 
la this respect it was politically opposed to Brahminism. 
The latter system tolmates kmgs, it does not exalt them 
Though monarchical ifl^heory, it is obgardiioal in fact , and 
oligarchical in the worst form — that of an hereditary priesthood 
The Brahmins rule through the king The temhle and deci- 

* See ^ Memdr oa Uie History of BaddhiSB^,* ** m the JbumaZ of the Amneaim 

fOnental Society, yol I 
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siye’struggle, wfaidb there is reason to beheve, once took place 
between the Kshetnas and the Brahmins, suffimentiy indites 
that the Hindu mind has not passively submittra to this 
absorption of power on the part of the priesthood. And tihe 
genius of Buddhism was a revolt against the same odious 
despotism. It declared that no third party should come be- 
tween the people and the pnnce It left the latter free * ISo 
wonder then that idl the kings of the different kingdoms 
' of India were firmly attached to the law of Buddha ft was 
to them what the appeal of the monarchs of Europe during 
the middle ages was to the free towns and people of their 
realms, an effort to become free from a powerful band of no- 
bles, by calling mto existence a new power 

Another feature favorable to the progress of Buddhism 
was its repudiation of caste It must have taken ages to 
enable one-half of a nation to make the other half beheve 
that they were in every respect infenor It was a doc- 
trine too monstrous to be broached at once — ^that one class 
were born slaves for the special behoof of another, and could 
never by any possibility be anything else. Even the Hin- 
du mind, yielding as it is, has shewn a disposition more than 
once to throw off this galling bondage, and never had it 
so nearly succeeded as when Prince Sidhanto proclaimed 
that all men were alike and equally free No wonder that, 
like the gathenng cry of many a patriot leader, it drew around 
him the more thoughtful, the more bold, and the more injured 
of the kingdoms of Northern India ! 

The intense individuality and self-consciousness created by 
Buddhism was favorable to its diffusion It freed men not 
only &om the thraldom of caste, and the evils of pnestly 
domination, but it quickened Ihe individual energies by its 
opposition to a deadenmg Pantheism Each Buddhist was 
thrown back upon himself, and must have felt that he was not 
so much a helpless unit of a system, as a person possessed of 
capabilities of the very highest order 

* The following passages from the Code of Mann will show how mnch the icW 
was under Uie control of the Brahmins — ** To one learned Brahmin, distmgnlsh^ 
' among them all, let the king impart his momentous connsel.” (Chap. rli. dS) 
« A ku%, desirous of inspecting judicial proceedings, must enter his court of justice, 

* composM and sedate in his demeanour, together with Brahmhis and counefilon who 

* knew hcfw to advioe.** (Chap yvL 1 ) *<Bnt whaahe cannot mspecftsnoh affidra 
« in person, let nun appomt wthe inspe^ion of them a Brahnda of eodnent learning. 

< Let tint CbM acoonmaidea by three aasesaorsL frdly consider aU tmmm 

« brought before the kmg* (Chw 'du.B-lO) "Let the fe^haito zisea at 

< early dawn, respeotfolly attend to Jmhndns, and by their dedtioa fothiBS abide,* 
&o«(€hap Tii.87) 
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Buddhism then was intended to be popular, and it was so 
Powerful monarchs delighted to honor a faith which so fully 
recognised their supremacy Magnificent temples illustrated tihe 
wealth and influence of its votaries A new era m literature and 
history was the effect of its diffusion, and the vast multitude of 
its adherents proved how thoroughly it was welcomed by the 
people It was not, however, tp be expected, that its prosperity 
would be allowed to flow uninterruptedly on It was too flexible, 
too latitudinanan, and too successful, to commit overt acts of per- 
secution , but its powerful rival could not be expected to look 
passively on, whilst its temples were being deserted^and its tenets 
impugned By what gradations Buddhism drew off more, 
and still more, from Hinduism, and by what events the two were 
brought into collision, we know not , this only do we know, 
there was a long, a relentless, and an exterminating struggle , 
but the guilty, unscrupulous, jealous priesthood of India have 
taken good care that few remains should exist to witness against 
them , like a murderer, who, after a deadly struggle with his 
victim, carefully removes every trace of the strife, that no proof 
may be found to discover his guilt and reproach him with his 
crime. 

The first record of this persecution is in the Kumarica Chan- 
da, which says, that in the year 3291 of the Kaliyug, or 196 
AD, the King Sudraca destroyed the workers of imquity * 
This, however, could have been but a partial outbreak of reli- 
gious hostility, for Fa Hian speaks as though Buddhism were 
reposmg m prosperous tranquillity at the very commencement 
of the fifth century There seems good reason for concludmg, 
that not long afterward, the final struggle commenced. Kuma- 
ril Bhatta is said by Mahdeva, a commentator on the Vedas, 
who wrote about 1300 A D , to have been the chief leader in 
this persecution, for it was at his instigation that King Sidhan- 
ma issued the terrible decree which breathed nothing less than 
extermination to the Buddhists — Let those who slay not be 
^ slain, the old men among the Buddhists and the babe, from the 
' bridge of Earn to the snowy mountains ” Kumarila accom- 
plished his purpose, not only by means of the civil power, but 
by presenting Brahmimsm in a form at once plausible and for- 
midable The recognition of the Vedas, as the ^asis of all 

* 

* The following passages fi'on the Bhagavat Gita, m the prophetical style, give the 
Hindu idea of the causes of the Buddhist schism Then at the commencement of 

* the Kahyng, wiU Vishnu become incarnate m Kalata, under the name of Buddha, 
‘ the son of Sinha, for the purpose of deludSng the enemies of the gods " Praise 

* he to the pure Buddha, the deluder of the Daitiyas and Danawas,**-~<( By his words, 
‘ as Buddha, Vishnu deludes the heretics ” 
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religioud truth, enabled him to give an appearance of system 
and definiteness to Hinduism, such as, for at least some 
time, it had not possessed^ whilst his professed intention 
of seeking out the meaning of the sacred wntmgs, gave him 
the opportunity of offering such a signification as he pleased 
to these dubious statements which best suited bis designs. He 
certainly missed no opportunity of controverting Buddhist 
doctrine, and of denouncing its adherents * 

The existence of severe persecution about this period Is 
stnkingly confirmed by the records of several nations now 
professmg Buddhism Driven from India, the followers of 
Guadama sought refuge in lands where their faith had already 
been planted, or earned it with them to nations who were 
willing to give them shelter At the end of the fifth century, 
the hierarch of the Buddhists left India, and sought in China 
an asylum where he might preside in peace , and shortIy*after, 
at the beginning of the following century, Dharma, the son of 
an Indian monarch, said to have been descended from Pnnee 
Sidhanto himself, entered China, and by his zeal and in- 
fluence did much to consolidate the Buddhist faith f From 
China it seems to have spread to Japan, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
and the remote islands of the Eastern seas About 530 it was 
introduced into Corea Toward the end of the century, a large 
number of priests and idols arrived in Japan from India 
Buddhism was introduced into Java during the sixth and 
seventh centuries, when multitudes of Hindu emigrants arrived 
there, and in the various islands of the Indian Archipelaga| 
Like a strong adversary, however, whose means of defence are 
not speedily exhausted, and who, though driven from one 
strong position, yet retains the power to turn back to another, 
and bravely renews the conflict there, Buddhism, no longer 
caressed by kings and honored by millions of their subjects, 
yet lingered in several parts of India A1 Edressi mentions it 
as professed m Guzerat in the twelfth century About the same 
time, a Buddhist dynasty reigned in Bengal, whilst in the Dec- 
can it lingered until the xunth, or perhaps three hundred years 
later And now, throughout the whole of Femnaular India, 
not a single Buddhist remains! Not only has its existence 
ceased, but the very memorials of that existence are almost 

* The Cerala Uttpatti, written about A D 800, chiefly relating to Malabar, states 
that Kumania mitea that country, and succeeded m entirely expelling the Buddhiata 
Other accounts affirm his earnest zeal to suppress Buddhism 

f The Anofie BeveorcAer, Tol TU,p 260 

} Baffle's HisUiTy of Jam 
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lost, and we who seek to construct its strange history from 
the broken fragments that are left us, are like travellers amidst 
the mystenous rums of the cities of Central America: we 
tread wilk uncertain steps, surrounded by the ruins of a people, 
whose place of glory Ims l^en utterly overthrown, and whose 
only memorials in the land over which they once proudly 
reigned, are the wrecks of their former greatness, to which 
even a strange people lay claim. 

* But what are the PBiNCiPXiBS of this system, which thus 
rose up side by side with Hinduism, until, too formidable to be 
tolerated, it was cast out from the place of its bath, like Ish- 
mael from the tents of Abraham, and found a habitation 
among nations which comprise one-third of the population 
of the world ? Beligious error is always difficult to define Cha- 
meleon-hke it varies with the change of circumstances. It is 
controlled, not by prmciple, hut by expediency, and therefore 
its faithful delineator ofttimes has to record paradoxes and 
contradictions which it is vain to attempt to combine in one 
homogeneous system. We believe it is m the writings of 
Archmshop Whately, that we have met with the remark, that 
before the introduction of Christianity, excepting among the 
Jews, no people had ever thought it was absolutely necessary 
that the dogmas of a religion should be believed on the simple 
ground that they were true Had this obvious prmciple been 
acted on, how much of the ancient forms of Polytheism would 
never have been dreamt of, or if dreamt of, rejected at once, 
and for ever Man, however, is no ardent lover of purerebgi- 
OUB truth, and is therefore easily led into error The people 
iniagme a vain thing,’’ and are too ignorant, or too mdolent, or 
too superstitious, not to believe their own lie. The priest 
winks at the delusion, for religion is not with him a thing that 
is true, but a thing which is profitable The philosopher cares 
not to correct the error, as long as it chenahea a false tranquilli- 
ty And thus every false system has been liable to endless 
mutations, which, whilst indicating the weakness and ignorance 
of man, as really show that he feds his need of something more 
divine than be has yet attained The classical scholar need not 
be reminded of the difference existing between the Polytheism 
of the ages of Bomulus, of Augustus, and of Juliao , nor of its 
diverse aspects as viewed by the peasant, the politician, and the 
priest Still more various have been the forms of t^t inde- 
scnbable fibingcq^ed Hmduism Nor is this surprising ^ A reh- 
gion which comes not to man with the lofty demands of divine 
nght, requiring absolute and unconditiom submissioii to its 
claims, because founded on truth , instead o£ mouldmg man's na- 
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tsrej aoooidiiig to its own abstiaot foim and qantj will 
be modified and changed in obedience to the a^oious wiH of 
its adherents. Buddmsm lUnstrates these remarks Theprm- 
c^les taught by Sakya, twenty-three centunee ago in North- 
eastern India, have bwn eingnlarly developed during their 
chequered history of conflict, defeat, and tnumph The most 
debasing polytheism, the most subtle philosophy, positive 
atheism, servue hero-worship, and the grossest pantheism, tove 
become identified with Buddhism in the various states wbeae 
it IS paramount Nevertheless, there are certam ideas which 
he at its basis, whatever form it may have assumed, and 
to these, rather than to the discrepancies and mmutia of 
the system, we shall now address ourselves 

Adi'Buddba is the supreme self-existent god. He is in- 
finite, eternal, without members or passions, dwelling in un- 
broken peace and boundless happiness The relation of Adi- 
Buddha to the universe, it is not so easy to define, for whilst 
fiome say ‘‘ he delights in making happy every sentient being, 

‘ he tenderly loves those who serve him , — his Majesty fills all 
* with reverence and awe He is the assuager of pain and gnef 
—there are others who tell us that he dwells altogether apart 
from mundane affairs, and has never awoke from the profound 
repose m which he ever exists, but to perform one single act 
of creative power 

It IS one of the peculiarities of Buddhism and Brahminism, 
that, whilst acknowledging a Supreme Being, they practically 
Ignore his existence, by recognising others as the creators of 
the universe, the objects of worship, and the awarders of 
man’s destiny Brahma has not a temple m India He is 
too abstract— perhaps too greats to be worshipped by those 
who delight m contemplating the more palpable qualities of 
^m, &ishna, and Shiva Adi-Buddha is equaUy a sub~ 
lime, impalpable, undefined creation of the oriental mind, ima* 
gined rather than conceived of, the apex of a grand re- 
hgious theory, hut too abstract a conception of the human in- 
tellect in its most subtile development to be either devoutly 
feared or deeply loved Some philosophical systems^ indeed 
'diyest him of aU sentient qualities, and attribute to the matenal 
xmiverse those ad^ve endowments and forces which develop the 
varied phenomena which we see around ua* Even those who 

* Though popular Bnddhiam is oeitainiy ihelsbc, there oaa he iio doubt that ite 
phSoso^y-^os for lostauco the SvabhaTika system d^enbed by Hodn<m<-4i most- 
ly a^e&tio aud pautheistie; The deuiaZ of immiatenaHty , the asserwa 
u the sole substance, the attnbutioii to matter of the quahties of actitxtyi 
genee, and organisatioii, can only tend to one eonolufflon Tst the 
philosopher, who belieTOs tbatmatter ttdnks, poBseMes nertt^ resdlVto to 

U U 
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bebeve him to be the self-existent one^ take very different views 
of the relation subsisting between him and the creation^ although 
the orthodox generally a^ee in regarding him as the primal 
cause of existence to all thmgs. ^mbhu^ or the self-existent, 
was before allj and alone, he conceived the desire — Prajnya — 
of creating , that desire at once led to the thing desired * 
This creation, however, was not ultimate, but the first step 
of a senes, which was to result in the gift of existence to 
infenor intelligences The desire of Adi*£uddha brought 
into existence five Dhyani-Buddhas, or divine intelligences. 
So inherent is the conception of listless repose to the on- 
ental idea of divinity and happiness, that even the Dhyani- 
Buddhas must delegate the task of creation to others Each 
one therefore produced, by means of his divine energy, 
another being called his son, or Buddhisatwa According 
to one theory the Buddhisatwas were the actual creators of the 
universe, each one being the framer of a certain number 
of worlds , but the more popular view is, that four of these took 
no active part in the production of nature, being absorbed in the 
worship and the contemplation of the Supreme , and that the 
work of creation was accomplished by the fifth, named Fadnia- 
Pani But here again a difference of opinion prevails, for it 
IS alleged by some that Padma-Pam was only the creator of 
the creators, having called into existence Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva, to whom he delegated the task of creating, pre- 
serving, and destroying the universe 

It does not fall in with our design, neither does it accord 
with our inclination, to enter fully ou the subject of Bud- 
dhist cosmogony Our readers certainly would not thank us 
for our pains in endeavouring to enlighten them on a subject 
so confused, elaborate, and worthless, to those who have a 
taste for such knowledge, we recommend the first chapter 
of Mr Hardj^s Manual of Buddhism The creation is 

Itself m all these forms of beauty and of harmony, which onr world displays, may 
spealE of Adi'Boddha^-sapreme intelligence— as easuy as the most devout of Bon- 
ze^ but they do not mean the same thing 

* A different theoi^ is taught by some Buddha— intelligenoe, operated upon 
Dhannar— matter, which led to the production of Sanghar— the actual creative power 
which develops all the phenomena of the existent universe This triad, of Ihtel- 
ligeuce. Matter, and an Influence produced by the fozmer upon the latter, or 
accord^ to some, by the latter upon the fbrmer, has no resemblance to the Hindu 
triad. It is a mura more profound conception , and whilst it is more philosophi- 
cal, it is at the same tune more dangerous, for In the case of Buddha— by which 
term is often meant ta such a connexion the abstract idea of mtelligence con- 
joined with matter— being regarded as the first of the triad, its tendency is pantheisbp, 
whilst, when Bharma is held to be supreme, A^th^m U Ukely to be the Chaiybdii 
upon which the refined specuiator Is wracked. 
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composed of a gteat variety of worlds or mansions* Tho 
highest, called Agnishtha-Bhuvana, is the abode of Adi* 
Baddhiu Next to this are ten, (some say thirteen,) Bud* 
dhisatwa-Bhuvanas, into which, according to their merits, the 
followers of Buddha are admitted when they die Banking 
next to these are eighteen mansions, called collectively Bupya* 
Ya<^ra These belong to Brahma, and his devout worship- 
pers are eventually received into them * 

Below these are six mansions, called Kama-Vachara, subject 
to Vishnu, and prepared to receive his followers Next to these 
are the three mansions called Arupya-Vachara,over which Maha- 
deva presides. After these are tbeBhuvanas or mansions of Indra, 
Yama, Surya, Chandra, the stars, the planets, Agni, Vayu, and 
the earth, the ^physical features of which are much the same 
as those described in the Hindu Fnranas Below the earth are 
the infernal regions, called Fatalas , six of these are the abodes 
of various supernatural bemgs, chiefly of a malignant nature j 
whilst the seventh is divided into eight parts, in which punish- 
ment 18 inflicted according to the dements of the condemned f 
These punishments extend through periods of incalculable 
duration, and are of every vanety Dante even might have 
gathered from them conceptions of horror and of agony, which 
would have deepened the gloom of his Inferno Four of the 
great hells are intensely cold, and four intensely hot and some 
of the victims will alternately endure the agonies of both To 
be torn to pieces with red hot irons, ground to atoms between 
fiery mountains, transfixed on iron spikes, to be cut and torn by 
the swords and spears of demons, and woes yet more unendurable, 
are reserved for the guilty These punishments, as might be 
expected, are not always inflicted on the principles of ngid jus- 
tice , sometimes actions of the most dissimilar kind are pu- 
nished in the same degree, and frequently an oflence of a very 
trifling nature is visited with tortures of the severest kind, 
whilst deeds of moral delinquency are passed slightly by 

The following extract illustrates this, as well as other observa- 
tions we have made — 

The infernal days and years differ from those on earth iojt every day 
in the great hells is equal to a thousand terrestnal years , whilst in some 
of the small bells it equals 600 years, in others 700, and in others 800 1st 

* It will be remarked how extensively the mythology of India has infftaed itself 
into Buddhism It is simply our business to state such anomalies as Bfohma and 
hiB worshippers havmg supernatural abodes anddst the heavens of Buddhism, not to 
explain them 

t Hodgson s Illustraiions of the Ziterature and Heltgton of the Buddhists A very 
minute aud extensive description of the heavens and hells of Burmese Buddhism 
will be found m the sixth vofume of the Asiatic Researches On this subject there is 
considerable nniformitvm the descriptions of native authorities 
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Those who are irascible, or cruel, querreilous, or drunken, wbo are disbonest 
la deed, word or thought, or wbo are lascivious, will, after deaths in the 
great hell Seinzi be torn to pieces witb glowing hot irons, and then exposed 
to the cold , after a time their limbs will again unite, and again will they 
be torn asunder, and exposed to the cold , and this alternation of misery will 
endure for 600 infernal years 2ndly — ^Those who, either by action or speech, 
ridicule their proper parents or magistrates, or Bahans, or the old men, or the 
studious of the law , those who, with nets or snares, entrap fish or other 
animals, all those will be punished m the great hell Ghalafot for 1,000 m 
fernal years on a bed of fire they will be extended, and like so many 
trunks of trees, with burning iron saws and hooks, they will he cut into eight 
or ten pieces Srdly — Those who kill oxen, swine, goats, or other such am 
mals, and who are by profession hunters warlike kings, ministers and gover 
nors, wbo oppress the people, all such will, in the great hell Singate,be ground 
between four burning mountains for 2,000 years UMp — ^Those who do not 
mutually assist their neighbours, and wbo, on the contrary, deceive and vex 
them , those who kill animals by immersing them in boiling oil or water , 
those wbo are drunkards or who commit indecent and forbidden actions , 
those who dishonor others , all such will have their bowels consumed by 
lire entering their mouths. This punishment will last for 4,000 inferniu 
years * ( On the Religion and Literature of the Burmamt* Asiatic Re 
searches, vol vi , p 219 ) 

The punishments of the guilty^ though long, are not eternal > 
there is hope even for him who suffers for a penod far b^ond 
our powers of calculation He may, by the commission of new 
guilt, exthnd the period of his doom, or sink into a place of suf- 
tmng yet more terrible, or by submission, penitence, and the 
cultivation of a devout nature, he may rise to worlds of suffering 
less and less abhorrent, nay, he may not only purge away 
the stains of his pollution, but ultimately acquire an amount 
of ment which wul entitle him to all the bliss of Nirvana itself 

Like Hinduism, Buddhism teaches the successive destruc- 
tion, formation, and existence of the world through penods of 
immense duration Fire, water, and wind are the matend cau- 
ses of these changes, but the Burmese say that there are 
three evils, luxury, anger, and ignorance, which induce the 
operation of these three agencies 

“ There are three modes of destruction” says Mr Hardy 

The sakwalas — the space to which the light of a sun, or moon 
extends is a sakwala — are destroyed seven times by fire, 
and the eighth t^ne by water Every sixty-fourth destruction 
IS by wmd ^ 

Wh^ the destruction is by the agency of fire, from the penod 
at which the fire begins to bum to the tune when the destruc- 
tion is complete, and the fire entirdy burnt out, there are twenty 
antah-kalpas.* 

* To convey an idea of the immense duration of these periods, the fohovhig illnstra 
turn 18 used autah-kalpas make a maha^kalpa. There is a specdes of cloth, 

* Mrmted at Bcnme, of cotton that » aneqaiOlea in the delicacy of its fibre 
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From the penod at whidi the fire ceases to bum^ to the fid£- 
mg of the great ram by which the future worU is to be formed^ 
there are twenty antah-kalpas 

From the first falling of the seminal ram to the formation 
of the sun^ moon^ rocks, oceans, &c , there are twenty antah« 
kalpas 

After the lapse of twenty kalpas more, a great ram begme 
to fall 

Thus there are four great cycles of mundaue revolution 
1 Of destruction 2 Of the continuance of destractionwfi Of 

formation 4 Of the continuance of formation These asen* 
kya-kalpas make a maha-kalpa * 

Besides the beings we have named, there is a large interme- 
diate class between the dii majores and mankind Like the 
fanciful creations of other peoples, they are very varied in their 
attnbutes, some of them piesideover particmar worlds, and 
possess amazing power , others of them are fallen beings who 
yet retain some of their original brightness , some are the at- 
tendants of the Buddhas, and not a few resemble the elves and 
fames of the western world , generally, however, they are 
much akm to the asuras, ghandarvas, and giants of Hin- 
duism 

We now come to the distinguishing peculianty of Buddhism 
— the finite nature of man may develop itself into the infinite 
nature of God Besides the divine Buddas we have mentioned, 
who form but a part of the speculative theory of the system, 
there is another class, the mortal Buddhas, who occupy a much 
more prominent and important position Their number is vari- 
ously stated, although only seven are particularly named , and 
of these Sakya was the last t This state is only to be attained 
after the practice of rigid virtue, extreme self-denial, and pro- 
found meditation for innumerable ages Sakya Smha, before he 
was born as Prince Sidhanto, had been a^Buddhisat, or candi- 
date for the supreme Buddhaship, through many a transmigra- 


‘ Its wortfai previous to being used, is unspeakable , after it has been used, it is worth 

* SOfiOO nila-karshas (of the value of twenty or thirty small sliver coins) , and even 

* when old, it is worth 12 000 karshas Were a man to take a piece of cloth, of thia 

* most delicate texture and therewith to touch, m the sbghtest possible manner, once 

* m a hundred years, a sohd rock, free from earth, sixteen miles high, and a» many 

* broad, the time would come when it would be worn down, by this imperceptible tritn- 

* ration, to the size of a mung or undu^eed. This period would be immense In its 

* duration, but it has been declared by Buddha that it would not be eqnid to a maha- 
’ kalpa ”^Hardifs Manual of Buddhtm, p 1 

* Hardfs Manual of Sudc^tsm,^ & 

f These have reached their high dignity durmgthe sncoesKve yugs of the existmg 
world, another has to apn^ before the end or the Eahyng In prenoos worl£ 
numerous b^gs became Buddha. 
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tion 9 and the legends of the superstition are full of stones of 
the ranous events which occurred^ not only dunng the eighty- 
three times he was an ascetic^ and Hie fifty-height times he was 
a langf but whilst he was a thief^ a pig, a devil*dancer, and 
a frog I It must, however, be remembered, that many of these 
states of existence were not essential to the attainment of 
supreme beatitude, but assumed as the necessary result of 
dement , for even the Buddhisats are not free either from guilt 
or its penal consequences 

The«following passage will give an idea of the various steps 
by which alone the supreme state can be attained — 

For the space of twenty asankya kap lakshas that is to say, from the 
time that the Manopranidhana, or resolution to become a Buddha, was first 
exercised, the thirty Faramitas by Guatama Buddhisat (1 ) He gave in alms, 
or as chanty, his eyes head, fiesh, blood children, wife, and substance, 
whether personal or otherwise, as in the Kadirangara birth In this way 
he fulfilled the three kinds of dan a viz, dana paramita danaupapara 
mita, and dana paramarthu paramita (2 ) In the Bbusidatta birth, and in 
others of a similar description, he practised the sila paramita, or observance 
of the precepts, in the three degrees (3 ) In the Ghulla Suttasama, and 
other similar births, he abandoned vast treasures of gold and silver, and 
numberless slaves, cattle, buffaloes and other sources of wealth, and thus 
fulfilled the naiskrama-paramita, which requires retirement horn the 
world (4 ) In the Sattubhatta, and other births, he revealed to others that 
which be saw with his divine eyes, and thus fulfilled the praguya paramita, 
or the virtue proceeding from wisdom (5 ) In the Mahajanaka, and other 
births, he performed things exceedingly difficult to be done, thus fulfilling 
the mirya paramita, or the virtue proceeding from determined courage 
(6) In the Kshan tiwada, and other births, he endured with an equal mind 
the opposition of unjust men, regarding it as if it were the prattle of a 
beloved child, thus observing the Ksbanti paramita, or virtue proceeding 
from forbearance (7) In the M aba suttasama, and other births, be 
spoke the words of truth, thus exercising the satta paramita or virtue pro 
oeeding from truth (8 ) In the Xerva and other births, he set bis mind 
to that which is excellent, in the most resolute manner never giving way 
to evil in the least possible degree , thus fulfilling the adhishtana paramita, 
or virtue proceeding from unalterable resolution (9) In the Nigrodhani 
ga, and other births, be gave away that which he enjoyed to aid the neoes< 
Bities of others, and took upon himself the sorrows of others , thus obseiv 
ing the maitrijparamita, or the virtue proceeding from kindness and affec 
tion (10 ) In the Sara, and other births he regarded with an equal mind 
those who exercised upon him the most severe cruelties, and those who 
assisted him and were kind , thus fulfilling the upaksha paramita, or virtue 
proceedmgjrom equanimity, * 

iNegative rather than positive results are the reward of the 
being who raises himself to the condition of a Buddha By 
means of his mighty efforts, he attains to a state in whi(^ 
desire, anger, iraorance, and every imperfection becomes 
extinguished The sorrows of life, and — what is far more 

*Pigawalinga Sadbarmmaratuakare, cited m Hardy^s JlfanwoZ of JBuddhitm, p 101 
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pleasing to the oriental imagination-^its agitation and restless* 
ness^ are passed , an immortahty of peacefm repose is the loved 
inheritance of the thnce-honoured and happy Buddha, and 
his intelligence is enlarged almost to the extent of a boundless 
knowledge. 

Guadama was the last who reached this state of coveted 
dignity Though practically the supreme head of the system, 
it IS nevertheless difficult to define the relation he sustains to 
our world. It is true that he is represented as the paramount 
lord of the earth and man , it is true that he fills a space *in the 
Buddhist mind, which neither his six predecessors, nor the 
Buddhisatwas, nor the Dhyani-Buddhas, nor even Adi-Buddha 
himself occupies , but whether they have delegated their power 
and their prerogatives to him , or whether, on the ancient Hindu 
theory of sacrifices and austerities being sufficient to secure a 

E ower not only superior to the gods, but over them, he has 
ecome lord of the ascendant , or whether an irreversible des* 
tmy, to which both himself and even beings more divine must 
bow, has fixed him on his elevated throne , or whether his Bud- 
dhaship IS a position of honour rather than of power, we find it 
difficult to decide , in fact, traces of all these ideas are to be 
found in the crude mass of Buddhist opinion * 

The bliss to which every Buddhist is encouraged to aspire, 
seems closely related to that attained by Budaha, Two points 
of difierence, however, at once present themselves — the latter 
maintains an individual existence, the existence of the former 
is merged in that of another , the state of the latter is one 
of influence, that of the former is one of inactivity and pas* 
sivenesB The belief m this peculiar form of final beatitude 
IS based on the idea, that the soul is not a distinct individual 
existence, but a part of the essence of Adi-Buddha, allied to 
the material creation by misfortune and error, and only await- 
ing the period when it shall have expiated its guilt, to become 
free from the thraldom of humanity, and* allied again to the 
supreme essence from which, in sorrow it has been separated. 
To become free, therefore, from all the mutations and lapses 
necessarily contmgenton an imperfect and sinfiil state of be^, 
to vanquish those sympathies and associations which ally the soul 
to earth, and prevent its rising upward, is the highest aim of every 
devotee, and the hope of every follower of Guadama. The pri- 
mary elements of Nirvana are, dehverance from the penis and the 
sorrows of transmigration, and absorption mto the divme essence. 
But the precise nature of this coveted state of existence — 
or non-existence, it is difficult to ascertain. In its ordinary 
* acceptation it means ^ extinct,’ as a fire that has gone out 
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' Its etymology is from va, to blow as wind^ with the preposition 
< ntr used m a negative sense It means calm and unnrfSed 

* The notion which attaches to the word is that of perfect i^- 
^ thy Other terms distinguish different gradations of pleasure, 

* joy, ahd delight But a heaven of imperturbable apathy is the 

* ultimate bliss to which the Indians aspire , and in this the Jams, 

* as well as the Buddhists, concur with the orthodox Y edantists ^ 
" The nature of Nirvana, or cessation of being, says one well 
able to give an opinion, is obvious from this , it is not tbe des- 

* tructim of an existent being, but the cessation of hzs existence 

* It 18 not an absorption into a superior being, as the Brahmins 

* teach, it IB a retreat into a place of eternal repose, free 
‘ from further transmigration , it is not a violent destruction of 

* being, but a complete and final cessation of existence Most 
Buddbsts, however, do not attach the latter idea to Nirvana. 
The following definition by a Burmese chief priest gives the 
more popular interpretation of the term — When a person is 
^ no longer subject to any of the following miseries, namely 

* to weight, old age, disease, and death, then be is said to ha/e 
' attmnra Nirvana No thing, no place can give us an adequate 

* idea of Nirvana , we can only say that to be free from tbfe four 

* above-mentioned misenes, and to obtain salvation, is N rvuia 

* In tbe same manner, as when any person labouring under a 
^ severe disease, recovers by the assistance of medicine, we say 
^ he has obtained health, but if any person wishes po know 
^ manner or cause of his thus obtaimng health, it can be 

* answered that to be restored to health, signifies no more than 
^ to be recovered from disease In the same manner only can we 

* speak of Nirvana, and after this manner Oandama taught 
The extinction of existence can never become a popular be- 
lief, much less can it become the object of strong desire and 
devout hope From the dark unfathomable abyss of annihila- 
tion, the ^int turns abhorrently away But tbe Buddhist 
does not tqm away from Nirvana , on the contrary, he antici- 
pates it as a delighuul repose from all the ills of life, and as the 
mippy recompense of mentonous effort It is a prize worth 
struj^ling for, not a gulf to be shunned. Annihilation, there- 
fore, tha\]^h a correct defimtion of the word Nirvana, is not of 
the &.iny xtsdf But separate existence is lost , yet thfit loss 
is not the cessation of enjoyment. In what way the individoa- 
htj of the soul can cease by being merged into the higher life 

* Colelfrooke S JEtutgs on the PhUooophy of ike Hindua^ Bee v , cliap T 
ir STeCet BuddStm^m the Appendix toLee« aVontJotion qf RtbeyrQ*$ Ceylon^ 
IsytheSer B J Gogerir»V*^ 

t Asmhe 
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of ifae Supreme, and jet its perfection and bliss be enlarged^ is 
one of these fine imaginings which can delight and Satisfy the 
highly speculative mind , but how many minds there must be, 
which find no firm footmg on such a refinement, and are forced 
downward into the abyss of a dark cold Atheism I P^ect and 
unassailable repose, then, is undoubtedly the chief element m the 
conception of Nirvana , yet not such repose as may be illustrated 
by the calm peace of the soul, when the truth is known and loved 
after many a weary effort to find it , rather it may be compared 
to the effects of some strong opiate, when, m a state of pro^ 
found apathy, the mind, incapable of vigorous thinking, indulges 
in vague day-dreams and fitful imaginings, which cost it not 
an ei^rt 

The attainment of Nirvana is deliverance from the eddying 
vortex of transmigration That, like most oriental opinions, has 
both a popular and a philosophical aspect. It is the general 
notion, that the same soul passes through an indefinite number 
of births, the nature of which depends on the moral qualities 
of the one immediately preceding Another view differs some- 
what from this The state in which any soul may be at pre- 
sent, it IS said, IS not necessarily the result of what happened 
in the state just before it, but it may be the consequence of 
some actions performed in a state long since pasled * Specu- 
lative Buddhism is much more refined tb^'u even this ‘^The 
' general mass of the Buddhists of Ceylon,^ says Mr Gogerly, 

are not orthodox m their view of transmigration, as they be- 
' lieve that the same soul migrates into different bodies But 
^ this IS contrary to the teaching of Buddha, and of this 
^ the learned priests are fully aware , but they do not at^ 

^ tempt to correct the error, regarding the subject as too difficult 
^ to be understood by the unlearned Hie — Buddha’s — doctnne 

* IB that of a senes of existences, which he illustrates by the 
^ metaphors of a tree and a lamp A tree produces fruit, from 
‘ which fruit anotbertree is produced, and so the senes continues 

* The last tree is not the identical tree with the first, but it is 
' a result, so that if the first tree bad not been, the last tree could 

* not have existed. Man is the tree, his conduct is the fruit. 

* The vivifying energy of the fruit is deszre While this con- 
^ tinues, the senes will proceed the good or evil actions per- 

* The Cambqgans have an opuxion somewhat different fhnn this When the soul 
quits the body, they say, that it departs into heaven or hell according to its earthly 
qualities , after it lias enjoyed an amount of bappmess equivalent to its merit, or 
suffered the just punishment of its guilt, it will return to inhabit a new body on the 
earth This body will depend upon the state of the soul in its previous eartldy condi- 
tion, so that innumerabje ^es of happiness or miseiy may mtervene between one 
transmigration and another 
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' formed give the ignalify of the fruity so that existence 

* springing from these actions will be happy or miserable, as the 
^ quality of the fruit affects the tree produced from it. Accord* 

* mg to this doctiine, the present body and soul of man never 
^ had a«previous existence, but a previously existent being, un* 

' der the influence of desire, performed virtuous or vicious actions, 

^ and m consequence of this, upon the death of that individual, 

* a new body and soul is produced The metaphor of the lamp 
^ is similar One lamp is lighted from another, the two lamps 
' are distinct, but the one could not have been lighted had not 
' the other existed^^^ It is unnecessary to point out the injustice 
of this theory, or the irresponsible position in which it leaves 
every individual 

Yagne and mysterious as Nirvana may be, the means by 
which It is attained are more definitely made known, nor are 
those means without such qualities as the mind complacently 
contemplates after the dreamy abstractions and useless specula- 
tions we have been considering The heart, as well as the 
eye, is gratified with the verdant beauty of the oasis after weary 
travel over tbe barren dreary desert. Voluntary poverty, chas- 
tity, knowledge, energy, patience, humility, and self-sacrifice for 
tbe good of others, were characteristics of primitive Buddhism 
These characteristics still exist m the five comn^ndments and 
ten sms of its moral code — From the meanest insect up to 
man, thou shalt kill no creature vt hatever Thou shalt not steal 
Thou shalt not commit either fornication or adultery Thou 
shalt tell nothing false Thou shalt drink neither wine nor 
anything that will intoxicate , nor eat opium, nor any inebriat- 
ing drug These are its positive prohibitions Its ten sins 
are cognates of these — to kill animals, to steal, to commit 
adultery, to he, to quarrel, to use hareh and indignant language, 
to indulge in idle talk, to covet the property of another, to en- 
vy the prosperity of others, to rejoice m their misfortunes, and to 
worship (alsf gods Besides these, various preceptsare inculcated. 
Covetousness, scepticism, gambling, idleness, improper company, 
frequenting places of amusement, are forbidden, kindness on the 
part of parent*), obedience on thepartdf children, are commanded, 
honour and deference must be paid by the pupil to the teacher, 
the husband must act so^s to promote to the highest degree 4he 
happine8sa)f his wife ,t the master is to be kind and forbearing to 
the meanest of his servants, friendship must be charactensed by 

* Lee s SVantiattim of Rtbeffro'o Ceylon^ p 246 

t The foUowine extract from a Singhalese work affords a pleasing view of tixe social ^ 
tendencies of Buddhism, imd contrasts favourably with the sentiments of Hindu and 
Moslem moralists on the lame subject — “ There are five ways m which the husband 
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the utmost generoaitj, candour and confidence. These jnre- 
cepts are enforced in every variety of manner — ** As the jipa- 
* nese is the chief among flowers, and as the nee called 
^ 18 the chief among all descriptions of grain, so is he who is iWe 
^ from evil desire the chief among the wise ” They «vho ab- 
stain from these sms, and practise these virtues, will increase in 
virtue, until at length purified, elevated, and enlightened, they 
are worthy of looking on the face of a Bnddha, '' of hearing 
his voice,” and at length fitted for Nirvana, they shall never 
feel the miseries of life again, but young and immortal exist 
for ever in the untroubled calm of the highest heaven 

The superiority of this mewrahty to that of Mahomedanism 
and Hinduism, is very manifest There is an elevation, com- 
pleteness, and punty characterising it, which is no where sur- 
passed in the east Even if contrasted with the ethics of the 
Zendavesta, it will not suffer None will deny that the Koran 
gives utterance to sentiments of great punty and righteous- 
ness, and that even Hinduism is not without its pure aphorisms, 
though they are few and feeble in their influence, as are the 
stars in a dark and stormy sky , nevertheless, the morality of 
the former — ^if, indeed, it should be honored by that name,— is 
cold, stern, and incomplete , whilst to speak at all o| the morabtv 
of the latter seems to be but burlesque But we can speak 
of the ethical system of Buddhism Its uniform utterances 
on the subject are gentle, benevolent, and pure But it is 
destitute of life and warmth It is mild, cold, and fiiir like 
the moon It lacks both spint and power Our observations 
in succeeding pages will shew, to a great extent, how its moral 
tendencies mre neutralised , but it is proper here to remark, that 
man needs something besides correct moral precepts to check 
hiB passionate tendency to irreligion and to vice, nor does Bud- 
dhism supply the want It is destitute of nearly all those 
qualities, which lead to obedience It dCes not work power- 
fully either on the love, the fear, the hope, or the gratitude 
of the heart '^Its cold philosophy aud thm albstractions,” 
prevent the exercise of a strong and active faith. Neither the 
zntellect nor heart is at all likely to find lu it anything 


** ought to^sssist the wife . — 1 He mnsts^k to her pleasantly, and m to her, ' Mother, 

* 1 will present you with garment^^ perfumes, and ontameuts 2 He most speak to 
^ her lespectfoUy, not using Iowwot^ sneh as he would use to aseirant or slave 3 He 
*■ must not leave the woman whom he possesses by nvmg to her clothes, omament^^o., 

* and go to the woman who is kept by another 4 u she does not receive a proper ai£pw- 

* ance of food, she will become , therefore, she must be properly provided for 

* that this may be prevented 5 1^ mnst give her omammits, and oth^ shnSar artU 

< des aooor^ig to his ability {SbtgtOowada Suiro^Saum ) {Heardft MUumal of 

< Hii<Wfo«u,p 480r 
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which can powerfully affect the eympathiee of the one or the 
convictions of the other In confiding all to the mere strength 
' of the human intellect, and the enthusiastic self-reliance and 

* determination of the human heart, it makes no provision for 

* defence against those powerful temptations before which 

* ordinary resolution must give way , and it affords no consoling 

* support under those overwhelming afflictions by which the 
' spirit IS prostrated and subdued, when unaided by the infiuence 
' of a purer faith, and unsustamed by its confidence in a dmne 
' power From the contemplations of the Buddhist, all the 

* awful and unending realities of a future life are withdrawn — 

* his hopes and his f^ars are at once mean and circumscribed , 
' the rewards held in prospect by his creed are insufficient to 
‘ incite him to virtue , and its punishments too remote to deter 

* him from vice Thus, insufficient for time, and rejecting 

* eternity, the utmost triumph of his religion is to live without 

* feax and to die without hope 

The philosophy of Buddhism is to us, at present, forbidden 
ground To treat it as briefly as were consistent with literary 
justice, would occupy more pages than we have already done 
Our readers, therefore, we doubt not, will complacently acquiesce 
in our silence Suffice it then to say, that the grand and 
solemn mysteries, which have ever engaged the attention of 
the most thoughtful and devout intellects, seem to have pressed 
heavily on the mind of Guadama himself He attempted to 
spell out the meaning of the dark oracle, whose voice we all hear, 
but cannot understand. His religion vainly essays to popularise 
many of these mysteries, and its genius is well fitted to stimulate 
speculators, like the fallen ones of Pandemonium — 

to reason high 

Of pn>?idence, fore-know]edgev will, and fate , 
fate^ firee-wil], fore knowledge absolute , 

And find no end m wandering mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argoed then. 

Of happiness and final mis^, 
passion, and apathj and gloiy and shame , 

Vain wisdom all and false pl^osophy 

It 18 indeed astonishing that so much should have been wnt* 
ten on professedlj philosophical questions, and wntten ,too 
with such acuteness and labonr, jet be so worthless and per- 
plexing The complaints of Bemusat over the prolixity, ob- 
scurity and uselessness of Mongol Buddhist philosophy, may be 
taken up la relation to that of Nepal, Ceylon, Tibet and Burmah 
a« well IVom causes which we cannot now atop to explain, it has 
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taken a thoroughly negative direction Even the abstractions 
it professes to establish cannot lead to any positive or beneficial 
result Its tendency to deal with questions of pure opinion 
where certainty cannot be attained, and if attained, would be 
worthless, induces a habit of scepticism and indifference which 
is fatal to all devoutness of heart and earnestness of purpose* 
Its necessary course is to nihilism in philosophy and disbelief in 
religion 

We now come to the tendencies of this system One of 
the most striking of these is its exaltation of human nature 

It recognizes no just and philosophical distinction between 
the human and divine That which Hodgson distniguishes as 
one of the most diagnostic tenets of the Swabhavika school of 
philosophy, IS rather one of the most singular charactenstics of 
Buddhism generally — man is capable ot enlarging his faculties 
‘ to infinity ” All souls, it is believed, both by those who hold 
the principles of materialism, and immaterialism, are portions of 
the divine essence , separated, it may be, for a season from their 
great source, but destined ultimately to be absorbed into it 
again , unless, like the mortal Buddhas, the divinity withm 
assumes a more individual manifestation Now this idea 
cannot but invest every man, in the view of the devout dis- 
ciple of Guadama, with a peculiar form of sanctity and dignity 
We are not now, be it remembered, giving our opinion of 
human nature, else we might put its claims to digmty on 
very different grounds from those we have mentioned , but as 
expounders of a faith far different from our own, we state, 
that he who believes that any man, however vile, may ulti- 
mately become absorbed into the essence of the Infinite One, 
nay, that he is a part of that Infinite One , and beyond this 
even, who believes that the spirit which will become the next or 
eighth Buddha, is now, it may be, inhabiting his own frame, 
cannot be indifferent to all the claims which humanity has on our 
reverence , hence the scrupulous regard inculcated by the system 
for every form of life and hence the following tendencies. 

If between the divine and human nature there be but a di& 
ference of degree, then that nature, even under its lowest form, 
shopld be revered Such a dogma, it is true, degrades our con- 
cep^ons of God, just in the proportion that it invests man with 
A dignity which is not his own But when did a people, with- 
out the light of revealed truth, manifest any jealousy lest the 
peculiar prerogatives of the Supreme One should be questioned 
or demea? To some minds, which admitted this postulate^ 
Atheism would be inevitable , to others PantbeiBm , to 0&esv 
Itwmsm , but in all cases, the essential distinction between 
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Ood and man would be lost, whilst the latter would receive a 
reverence which was as dangerous as it was false, for who can 
know, the speculatxst might suggest, how far any mind may 
have advanced toward the divine nature 1 If Guadama, in 
passing through five hundred and fifty states of existence, was 
a dog at Benares, a cuckoo and a fish m Oude, and things 
yet raer still, who can tell the destii^ of the spirit which now 
abides in some poor wretch who perfoms the meanest offices 
in our house? May not even the soul destined to become the 
eighth Buddha, now inhabit the frame which lies before us 
stricken with disease and sorrow ^ 

If all souls are emanations from the soul of the universe, 
and equally capable of restoration to their great onginal, then 
Brahminical ccLste is both untrue and unjust 

For, what is caste but the belief in an essential difference 
of nature between the Brahman and the Shudra? No con- 
ceivable changes can enable the latter to become the former 
That which has proceeded from Bramha’s foot can never be 
that which came from Bramha’s mouth The Shudra can never 
cease to be the servant of his proud and sacred master This 
18 not a humiliation to be eradicated by penance, by prayer 
or by pilgrimage But if the soul, in its upward and onward 
progress, sees no impassable limit to its development, — if it is 
so akm to the supreme intelligence, that it may rise through 
all the intervening stages, until it enters Nirvana, then the 
only allowable distinction between man and man is that which 
arises from ment and dement, from difference of position on 
the pathway which leads from alliance with the earthly to 
alliance with the divine , or rather, we might say, from the 
imperfect to the perfect development of our nature The 
genius of Buddhism, therefore, has ever been antagonistic to 
caste 

Neither could the receivers of this first postulate of Bud- 
dhism acknowledge the claims of an hereditary priesthood 

For such claims must be founded on the assumption that the 
class thus honoured are the peculiar favourites of heaven, as with 
the Brahmans, or, that existing pnests alone have the power of 
making others priests, as with the Bomanists. A denial of caste, 
the assertion of -the pnnciple that all men are naturally ^qual, 
involved m it therefore a repudiation of Brahmanical usurpa- 
tion for, not to speak of the probability — a probability sup- 
ported by facts-^tbat popular reaction would now ana th^ 
lead to resistance of Brahmanical tyranny and exclusiveness, 
it was not possible to admit the first principles of &Lkya, 
without denying the right and the necessity of pnestly 
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interference For, was not eyery true wrshxpwr a meii f 
He who himself anticipated becoming dmne, surely needed not 
another to aid him in approaching that intelbgence which, 
though infinite, was yet but the higher mamfestation of himself I 
To such an one the services of the pnest would be an obtrtt»on 
and an interruption The tenets of no religion, save Mahomedan- 
ism, offer so limited a field for sacerdotal influence It recog* 
nises no atonement in any form Since one of its principal fea- 
tures is intense self-righteousness, it necessarily scorns the inter- 
ference of mediators, both divine and human , and for the same 
reason, since it dispenses with the doctrine of sacnfices, it also 
needs not the services of a pnest to lay the victim on the altar, 
and to pronounce the acceptance of the offerer before God 
Its vaunted spirituality and intellectualism cannot but lead 
the worshipper to withdraw into himself, that within his own 
being he may find the means to break through the obstacles 
which separate him from God, nor could he wish for a third 
party to aid him in that which must be purely an effort of his 
own intellect and heart The Sacrifice of the priest would give 
place to intense meditation on that which himself was to be In 
the monastery, the solemn silent forest, far away from the in- 
terruptions of human society, he could best be the priest of 
his own soul, and alone with the Great Being whom he worship- 
ped, and in part resembled, attain to yet nearer oneness with 
Him Hence the monastic tendency of Buddhism ^ 

Whilst acknowledging a Supreme Intelhgeneey it denies his in- 
terference with the affairs of the universe 

It is like the Epicurean philosophy, m affecting to elevate the 
Deity far above the care of interfenng in the affairs of the 
countless worlds which lie at the footstool of his throne , 
but that philosophy fixes the abode of its supreme intelligence 
in some bright and blessed region of the universe, where con- 
scious pleasure, almost approaching to sensual delight, flows 
toward him from the various objects of beauty and of joy 
which are around him 

Ab thick fts dew-drops. 

On the fields of heaven , 

and in this they are unlike Adi-Buddha is imagined by the 

* Its mmieters are " an order of devotees ” rather than a **e(uU of pnests.* Since 
tfaeir ordination is neither hereditary nor perpetual, they have hut tew temptations 
fyom a pnesthood to become a pneeterafi The ministers of no refimn have so 
litUe iimuence as they, and this arises not so much from m the 

hierarchical system as firom the positive genius of the religion itsen The pnestfy 
robe, therefore is assumed, not because it opens up the paui to wealUi and honour, 
but because it affords an opportunity to gratify a devout and rehgious tone of 
mtud. 
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people, who call faun god, jet never worship faun, as dwelling 
mysteriously in boundless space and endless tune, absorbed in 
a felioity so profound, spiritual, and impalpable, that it is altc^e- 
tfaer independent of volition, neither is the slumber of fais pro- 
found repose ever broken even by a dream Whence then came 
theumverse^ By what power were its palaces and empires 
built up ? What influence is that we see at work wherever 
we may cast our eyes and direct our thoughts , marshalling 
the stars of heaven into such glittering forms of grandeur and 
of harmony , covering the earth with endless manifestations of 
life, and conducting all things, from the mighty worlds of the uni- 
verse, to the spiritualized aether which dwells in flowers and lowly 
plants, through all the stupendous revolutions of renovation, 
sustentation, decay, and destruction, which stern destiny dooms 
them to undergo ? By the power of Adi-Buddha, once exerted 
to set m motion the machinery of the universe, say some By 
Swabkavo, says the Swabhavika school of philosophy in Nepal, a 
plastic power spnngingfrom god, yet acting withoutany oo-opera- 
tion of will or design on his part, by which the universe perpe- 
tually revolves between Pravitti and Nirvritti, or creation and 
annihilation By Ku&alakusala — merit, including its privative 
demerit — say others, which, as an effect existing before a cause, 
produced through a moral quality all the phenomena of the 
matenal universe * By Podma^Pam, say others, who derived 
his existence from the Dhyani-Buddhas, who derived their 
being from Adi-Buddha, and who, after the creations of three 
Buddhisatwas, have been successively created and destroyed, 
called forth by means of Dhyan — divine efficacy — the exist- 
ing system of creation, which, in its turn, will pass away and 
be replaced by the creation of Visu-Pani, the next of the 
Buddhisatwas. 

It 15 obvious that the followers of a system, which admits of 
such conflicting opinions on the question of creation, must be 
wanting in reverence and attachment to the Creator, whatever 
name he may bear , indeed, it is clear, that the tendency of such 
diverse speculations must be toward practical Atheism. Mr 

* This mode of reasoning, however opposed to the principles of western phQoso*- 
phy, 18 not confined lo Buddhism In the Sankhja Kanka, a Bmdu wor]j^ of some 
rewte, it is written—** EfiSscts subsist antecedently to the operation of causes, for 
* wiat dikists not, can by no operation of canse he brought mto existenoe ** It la 
equally foreign to European reasoning to regard personaf merit as a power sufBcient 
to px^qoe physical results Hinduism, however, as well as Budwism, presents 
endless lUnstratioos of this idea. To the Jogi, and the Mum are attnbut^ mseacu- 
lous endowments and a power supenor to the gods, won by the boundless efficacy of 
oontmplation and maceration , nay, even spheres of e;tistence, and ahades as 
glorious as mose in Bookanta, haye been created by the power of merit for its ^appy 

and ffivoured posseasors 
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Hodfjson saysi that the epithst. Dhyaui, as aiq>iied[ to a dbM 
^ of Buddhas^ is obviously capable of an atheistic mterpretation 
and that this interpretatim is attached to the idea of Dhyanir 
Buddhas and to Adi-Buddna as well, may be shoun in vanous 
waya Buddha is without qualities, since his proper and ormnal 
state IS one of quiescence He is not to be conceived of as doing 
any thing Best is not so much his attribute as his essence?* 
Human language can only describe him by negative terms Now 
if the Buddhist sage ask himself — What is this I attempt to 
' conceive of ? It has no qualities and no positive attributes. 

* It IS a pure abstraction It exists not save in a state of pro- 

* found unconsciousness It has not revealed itself to us by 

* any works of grandeur or of goodness It is known only by 
' name and by the conception of the mind, and it is altogether 
^ incomprehensibre Can it then be any thing — his reason- 

* ing may suggest — any thing hut the dreamy conception 

* of the imagination? Is it a thing, or a being, or only an 
' idea ?” Here then is Scepticism, and with a system so 
wanting in the dogmatic and the ^oven. Scepticism will 
nsuaUy result in positive unbelief To ordinary minds, the 
result IS likely to be substantially the same Even were 
there no difficulty in conceiving of an abstraction like Adi- 
Buddha, the ordinary tendency of our race to render homage 
to the presens divus would lead the multitude to forsake the 
shrme of the Supreme, that they might render homage to the 
Buddhas, whom they believe to be the more immediate rulers of 
the earth’s destiny, and especially to Guadama Buddha, who is 
now lord of the ascendant For if creation — ^the government of 
the world — the emanation of law — the execution of judicial sen- 
tence on mankind, be attributed to others, and not to the Great 
God, then must these others come to be regarded as the proper 
objectsof worship , or agitated by conflicting claims, the mmd will 
sink into a state of indifference with regard to the attributes and 
claims of any super-human power whatever For what is Adi-* 
Buddha to the poor Singhalese, pressed down by the weight of 
earthly want and sorrow ? Adi-Buddha did not make him, he 
does not care for his distresses, and he is perhaps unconscious 
even of his existence. Adi-Buddha does not hear his prayer, 
nor regard bs worsbp Adi-Buddha has not given bm a bw 
by wbch he may guide his life and shape his destiny , nay, 
even if be diotdd ever beooxne a part of Adi-Budffi^, it will 
be purely an accmnplisbment of his own Adi-Buddha oan be 
to oun but little mmre than a mme. In fact all beuige al^ve 
Guadama, — ^Buddbsstwas, Dhyani-Buddhas, even Adi-Bu^ha 
bmself, though of importoee in speculative Buddhism, are 

o o 
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S ractically excluddd from any isliare m popular rel^oua wot* 
up The State of China illuatrates our remarks Dr Medhorst 
writes — ** No first cause Charactei|||e8 all the sects, and the 
^ supreme self-existent God is scarcely traceable through the 
* entire range of their metaphysics , and yet the Chinese man«* 

* age to combine the apparently irreconcileable principles of 
* Atheism andPoly theism Gods many and lords many are adopt- 
* ed by every sect, and it is more easy to find a god than a man 
' in China Though they account no divinity to be eternal, yet 
* they discover a god in every thing Their temples, bouses, 
* streets, roads, hills, nvers, carriages, and ships are full of 
^ idols Everjnroom, niche, corner, door,and window, is plaster- 
* ed with charms, amulets, and emblems of idolatry So that 
* while they acknowledge no god, they are over-run with gods, 
* and find it their greatest burthen to support and worship their 
^ numerous pantheon ^ 

Whilst teaching the doctrine of fate or necessity^ it cherishes 
a feeling of enthusiastic self^rehance ^ 

The difference between mental, moral, and material laws and 
operations is not recognized by Buddhism It assumes that 
there is a principle at once mental, moial, and material, which 
equally operates in the production of the elements, the forma- 
tion of worlds, and the development of organized life Our 
world and all other spheres pass through the great Kalpas of 
duration, subject to a law of inevitable re-construction, progress, 
and decay Nor is this law the result of the directing coutroul 
of the Supreme, but an indestructible, inherent property of 
matter But the mind and the moral tendencies are equally 
subject to its controul , for there is a productive power m mat* 
ter, which, when developed into being, constitutes the ment of 
thatbeing, or mother words, thatquality of matter which is called 
productive power, when viewed in relation to being, is called 
merit This productive power or merit, from the time it is 
developed in conscious life, is ever undergoing a series of refin- 
ing changes, whilst passing along its course of endless transmi- 
grations , so that that which is now, is not absolutely that which 
was, but a refinement of it The progress of being thus originat- 
ed seems to be traced in the following manner by Guadama to its 
final destiny Absence of knowledge want of power 
^ fo ccinprebend the sorrows of developed life, permits the free 
^ actmu of matenal power, which in realized existence we call 
* merit or dement % thus a conaciousness is produced , this neces* 
^ sitates a bodily £^e , that develops oiganization , fAarseoes* 

* Medhwvt, p, 918^ 
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^ fiitates oi^nic action and impulse , thest aensibilitj u£ 

* pain or Measure , that desire of enjoyment; that attachment 

* to beloved objects, and rAts leads to vanons states of existenca.^ 
All forms of animation thei4fore, are regarded by the phikNi^liy 
of Buddhism as the result of a common prmciple, and pasaii^ 
onward through different stages to a common goal The Entity 
of all life, therefore, whether of insect, man, or God, necessarily 
follows from the doctrines of the systeuK The Buddhist ascetic, 
therefore, who cherishes a tender love and reverence for all 
living things, manifests but an appropriate consistency. 

The great design of Sakya’s system was not to teach 
cosmogony, nor philosophy, but how to obtain ffjnal deliverance 
from the sorrows and imperfections of our present state. In 
developing the means by which this great end may be oon« 
feummated, it was necessary to refer to various other mat- 
ters , but they are all the accidents of a great idea~an all- 
e,bBorbing thought , just as Homer’s description of the sword, 
the shield, the casque, aq4 the greaves of his warriors, thou^ 
no parts of their personal qualities, are yet given to ename 
bis readers to form an adequate conception of them. Wis- 
dom and virtue constitute kusalakusala — merit, — and by its 
possession alone can the vicissitudes of being come to an end, 
and the peace and perfection of Nirvana be secured Nor does 
personal merit tend merely toward a state of mental and moral 
exaltation and power it is equally efficacious in conferring 
supremacy over material agencies A highly advanced class of 
persons, therefore, are said to be endowed with a miraculous 
energy, which can overcome multitudes of physical obstacles, 
even invest its possessors with vast physlc^al strength, and ena- 
ble them to accomplish deeds far beyond the ordinary powers 
of our nature It is thus that the passivity of Buddhism is 
neutralised, and its leading principle established, that the last 

* refuge of mankind is man ^ He must tread alone and unaided 
the interminable pathway of being, and though destiny forces 
him on his course, it is himself only who can make that path- 
Vray to lead directly to untroubled rest, or tortuous as the laby- 
rinth in which Theseus wandered dangerously He is the 
^i^mer of his own destiny ** The god whom he acknowle^es 
cherishes no loving interest in his well being, nor wiU edmS 
forth at the voice of his piteons cry to succour and to save^ 
His creed recognizes neither forgiveness nor atonement. ^ 

^ eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” will be exacted W|fh 
relentless severity. If he offends,, there la no escape 
the inevitable penalty of transgression, and in vain he 
cast his eyes around, searching for one to bear faio heaiy 
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load of gmlt 9 ^ pnfion-iioiuie be moat enter, and tbnre la 
no escape "tdlbebiM pud the very last nute.” No kindly 
influences from supenor bein^ will Tisit him in the hour of 
weakness and of darkness, kke the pleasant dews which tlw 
heavens drop on the earth , for, from the fountain of Ins own 
being, not from that of another, must he draw the water which 
wdl renew and invigorate his powers, or the poison which mad- 
dens him to despair Even Guadama Buddha is to him only 
an example of what human nature is capable of achieving It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Buddhist mind falls back upon 
itself, and seeks in its own native powers, the strength and the 
wisdom which are to fit it for its solitary walk through the 
mysterious pamways of transmigration — pathways dark, dismal, 
and dangerous as the valley of the shadow of death, through 
which poor Christian tremblingly went— or he sinks into a state 
of hapless apathy and fatalism 

The popular and laittudmanan characterisiios of this system 
cannot fail to strike the careful observer 

It was originally the revolt of the intellect against the lofty 
intolerant assumptions of a pnesthood, which sought to perpe- 
tuate and strengthen its power by the most impious and sin- 
gular of claims , and so strong has proved the law of antago- 
nism, that the lapse of twenty-three centuries has witnessed 
no approach in this respect of the two systems, one to the other 
The reason for this immutability on the part of Buddhism is 
easily explained* It denies that men are naturally unequal^ and 
consequently it repudiates the exclusiveness of a class. If Nirvana 
be attainable by any one, then surely any one may become a 
priest, neither can we expect that the priestly office under such 
restrictions will be invested with circumstances either of splendour 
or power Any one free from bodily infirmity and disease, who has 
armed at twenty years of age, and who is willing to submit 
to the rules of the priesthood, may become a member of ibe 
order But he can relinquish the dencal character at pleasure , 
and even whilst he retains it, his office much more resembles 
that of the regular than of the secular pnests m a Boman 
Catholic country , and let him choose to renounce bis vow 
celibacy, or take the life of any annual,* or even extol himself 
^ as a 4aint, or a person endowed with any pretematural^gifts,’’ 
and his priestly character is forfeited. **The pnest wh^ 
* l^rmnptea by ambition, falsely and impudently pretends to have 

• ttm to take ««ay life Is bmdixtg^ onl^on pdssts, flMW 

mte Is to ttiom laity ose aaimia 

laaitfetlKri^tilferitortoiistowalTetlieperAu^ laikm as other reiq?^ 
thSTigidntw irf jSxt wi<^snt Mth has been related 
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* obtained the extraordinary gifts of Zian and Metp^, or to lum 
' arnvedat Mrvana^ 18 no longer a pnest of the dmnecKrder Ta 

* what can he be c<»npared ? In the same manner as a palm^ 
' tree, cut through the middle, can never he rejoined, so aa to 

* live^ in such manner shall this ambitious priest be unwfwthy 

* of being esteemed as belonging to the sacred mrder.”^ As a claaa 
they are influenced by none of those selfish motives whioh in-*^ 
fluence the Brahman in relation to the Sudra, and the pnests 
of a purely catholic country m relation to the laity The pnesl^ 
18 from the people and of the people No broad hne of separa- 
tion IS drawn between the two , he has no strong motive to 
stand by his order, because his order have little to stand by , 
and whenever interest or inclination prompts, he can, without 
dishonour and without sin, abandon the tonsure and resume 
bis place in secular society Buddhist countries are at least 
free from one of the evils which more or less has troubled the 
peace of most civilized and semi-barbarous nations — the un- 
reasonable and ambitious pretensions of the priesthood 

Of all false creeds, this is the least jealous and bigoted. Never 
has a sacred order guarded its usurped powers as have Brahmans 
against Kshetryas, Yaisyas and Sudras , nor ever has its iron heel 
been withdrawn , ^though fierce and frequent have been the con- 
tests between the rival castes and rival creeds of Hindostan Mo- 
bammedamsm, whenever it has come into contact with another 
faith, has given indications of a strongly defined intolerance , 
and that intolerance is seen in the hostibty of Sunnite to Shut^ 
as really as in the law which dooms to death the Persian or 
the Turk who dares to exchange the faith of the Crescent for 
that of the Cross And Bomish intolerance has seldom fore- 
gone a favourable opportunity of pressing forward its proud 
claims, even to the extent of conquest, imprisonment, and death. 
But Buddhism is essentially tolerant and mild. Even in the 
days of its youthful vigour, when it could command the power 
of Hindu kings, its thirst for propagandism was displayed 
only through the medium of embassies and preaching, no:^ 
since then, in its diffusion amongst the numerous nations 
and tribes of South-eastern Asia, ^s it resorted to violenpe 
or shed blood Its internal variations give rise to none of 
that party spint and virulence which too frequently disgrace 
the sectaries of other creeds, nor is it inclm^ to meet ag- 
gressors with the stern hostility of Moalemism, or the compact 
passivity of Hinduism It is true the Chinaman will ye- 
je<^ Chnstumity, but his natural exdusiveness has mn^ 
vbxste to do with the act than either his strong love fov^!^ 


• The XAmmiia, s Bnrmeee rdaUng fo Uie orShuitioa piierts 



own or liis absiraet of tiie religtoia of the 

foreigner# On this acoount, we feel convinc^ that, if political 
jealousf could be OTercome, Buddhist oountnes would aS^ the 
most favourable qiheres fot the exertions of the Christian Mi^ 
sionarj , and we should see the lofty principles of our holy 
faith received with a facility, compared with which ail modern 
success would seem to be insignificant 

This latitudinananism, we must remark^ is far removed 
from high-principled liberality of sentiment The Buddhist 
18 so tolerant, because he is ^ indifferent He cares little 
about opposing other religions, or the sectaries of his own, be- 
cause he 18 destitute of all strong convictions and sympathies for 
the faith of Guadama It does not come to him as a revelation 
of unsjpeakable love and mercy, as a much needed message of 
peace from the Sovereign of all worlds , it is rather the belief 
of certain facts in relation to invisible beings and the theory 
of the universe, with which he has little or no concern , it 
excites his dread, but it cannot call forth his love Vague, 
dreamy, ungemal, and dreaded, it is like poor Genevra 

Wild, pale, and wonder stricken, even as one 
Who staggers forth into the air and sun, 

Erom the dark chamber of a mortal fever. 

Bewildered, and incapable, and ever 
Fancying strange comments in her dizzy brain 
Of usaai shapes, till the dimiliar train 
Of objects and of persons passed like things 
IHrange as a dreamer’s mad imaginings 

The intense xndimdmltty induced by this faith necessarily 
leads to selfishness 

The Buddhist has no strong inducements to love any beings 
in the universe, or to sympathise with them. There is no 
connecting link, either of love, gratitude, or duty, between him 
and supenor intelligences , whilst not one element of bis creed 
tends to identify him with his fellow-men It reveals no 
grand and comprehensive truths to awaken the hopes or the 
fears of the world It is a thing not for humanity, but for man* 
It ignores society, much in the same way as though we were to 
thiw of the world, not as^a wonderfully beautiful combination 
of parts forming a perfect whole, bat as a mass of distinct 
atoms, and just as such a view would indicate the want of all 
ap^eoiation of what is philosophical, beautiful, and compre- 
hensive, does Buddhism display its inability to understand 
hmnanity, either m relation to its wants or its aspirations Its 
only attempts at generalization are when constructing thdorjica 
of the pl^ysical universe , and here it is as absurd and fiilse w 
Hmdo^ But It deals not with any broad views of ti^tli, 
and the application of truth to the existing conditions nf nnu%- 
kind. We might, indeed, almost say that it makes no pretension 
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to be an antbontatiye revelation from God to inan> and ibit its 
only claim to be called a reli^on epnngs out of the fact th^ 
each individual man feels it absolutely incambent on him to do 
something, not because it is morally right, but necessarjr to 
secure his own happiness. It teaches nothing of the relations 
subsisting between God and man,— the designs of creation-^ 
the principles of the divine Government — the manner in 
which all events must ultimately work out the highest glory of 
the infinite God, and the largest amount of good to Hie crea^ 
tures and thus it necessarily follows that some of the truths 
most calculated to elevate the mind^ to enlarge its conceptions, 
to teach it to think worthily and lovingly of God, to draw out 
its sympathies toward whatever is holy, divine, and true, are 
altogether ignored by this cold and selfish system It follows 
of course that the Buddhist is as destitute of benevolence to* 
ward man as he is of love toward God There is nothing in 
bis creed to call forth strong sympathy in their behalf It 
forms in him the pernicious habit of viewing himself exclusively 
as an individual, and thus it induces a frigid calculating selfish- 
ness, most prejudicial to all that is kindly, generous, and expaur 
eive in our nature 

We know nothing so admirable as the manner m which a 
gracious Providence prevents man reaping to the full the 
effects of wicked and false principles Whilst such pnnciples 
most certainly indicate by their consequences, that they are 
under the ban of divine justice, the way in which the Moral 
Governor counteracts their worst effects is no less indicative of 
his pity and love The ideal of Hindu society could not be 
realized The communistic arch formed on such a model would 
fall to pieces ere it were finished The necessary conditions of 
human society are incompatible with entire and universal wick- 
edness A large amount of the good man does to fais fellow- 
man, spnngs out of motives m no respect characterized by bene- 
volence The Buddhist abstains from evil, not because it ia 
evil, but lest his entrance on Nirvana should be retarded Hia 
faith is ever appealing to his self-mterest , and therefore 
find that It IS negative rather than positive , it tells huu much 
less -of what he should do than of what he should not And 
thus it happens that Buddhist society is characterised neither 
by great virtues nor great vices. It is a stranger to benevo- 
lence which produces the former, whilst its self-inlerestednese 
leads to the latter It is moderately bad, because it eanaei 
be magnanimoiudy good, and dares not be teckles^y 

The peaceful tendency of this system are among its mdit 
stnkmg characteristics. 
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For t^entotm has been less war in Souib-eastera Asia 
tbftn in any other part of the Trorld The temble stmg* 
^ea nrluch have disgraced and devastated, not oidy A&ica, 
Ameriea, and Weston Asia, but even civilized and profes- 
sedly Cfaruitian Europe, have no parallel in the iiirthest East. 
Among such a variety of nations, continual peace of course 
18 not to be expected. We, in India, who live under a Govern- 
ment which 13 almost always at war, and yet always wishing 
for peace, may wdl understand how various events may 
precipitate hostilities among nations who delight not in them 
What IS to be expected then among such nations is, that 
wars will be infrequent and speedily brought to a close , 
and this we find to be the case The weakness of a 
reigning dynasty, the oppressions of a cruel tyrant, the 
amuing verdure of a well-cultivated province, wrong un- 
repented of, and insult followed by haughtiness, will of course 
tempt the powerful, the ambitious, the needy, and the down- 
trodden, to take up the sword and the spear , and yet the com- 
parative infrequency of war can only be accounted for by 
admitting that there is some strongly counteracting cause — • 
A creed which^jgmr^hanjtpy other, holds all life to be sacred, 
cannot but discourage the shedding of human blood 

The mildness induced by Buddhism leads to this peacefulness, 
and the ''love of order*' peculiar to it, tends in the same direc- 
tion It IB essentially conservative, and therefore inclined to 
mould society into such a form, as that it shall exist free from vio- 
lent shock and change China affords the best illustrationof this. 
Its philosophers assert, that a principle of "order” is every where 
discoverable in the arrangements of the world , and that this 
pnnciple should be the object both of our reverence and of our 
imitation And the operation of this idea is seen everywhere 
Even the conception of Government and society is based on it , 
the emperor professedly sustains a closer relationship to his peo- 
ple than any other Asiatic pnnce He is the head of the state, 
for its sake, not for hiB own, and throughout all the departments 
of Government, and all the orders of society, it is mamfest 
that a principle^ rather than a will, presides 

The tendency of Buddhism to deaden the intellect demands a 
more extended notice than we can now give 

It represses the mind within a very limited range of ideaa. 
It IS favourable neither to strength nor energy of tbonght 
Subtle jpeculation, the dreamy play of the fancy with meta- 
physical abstractions, contemplations which lead to no practical 
re^t, are wbat the Buddhist delights in His failb acts upon 
him like a strong narcotic. The half-deq>airiiig» indolent, 
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seofiaons Imgaage of Tennyson’s " Lotos Eaters” is stanlini^yr 
expresHve of the Baddhist’s aspirations *-*> ~ 

Let ns alone Time driveth onward fasti 
And in a little while oar lips are dumb 
Let ns alone. What is it that will last ? 

All things are taken from ns, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past 
Let ns sdone What pleasure can we have 
To war with eviP? & there any peace 
In erer climbing up the climbing wave f 
Alt thmgs have rest, and npen towards the grave \ 

In silence npen, fall, and cease , 

Give us long rest, or death, darkAeath, or dreamful ease; 

Under such infiaenced, the intellect could not be expected to 
flourish It has never been creative and suggestive Genius 
has not been one of its attributes This faith has produced 
fewer great minds than any other Even Hinduism can boast 
of no mean array of poets and philosophers, whose names have 
lived long, and will survive through many a future age , but 
Buddhism has hardly a single name which suggests aught that is 
great and good Perishable as the vegetation of an Indian jun- 
gle, its generations have successively sunk into oblivion, leav- 
ing no memorial behind them They present to the sad gaze, no- 
thing but a dead level of mediocnty Smce nearly all onward 
movements areJed by superior minds, which aibne seem tu have 
the power of originating and directing them, we find that Bud- 
dhist nations, being destitute of such minds, have made no pro- 
gress Their civilization has been both peouLar and limited, nor 
will they ever be able to stand conspicuous among the great 
family of nations, until they discard the dreamy sceptical faith 
which has so long been their bane 
The facts we have just stated will be all the more striking, 
if we remember the manner in which this faith glorifies the 
intellect “ The one infallible diagnostic of Buddhism 10 
* a belief in the infinite capacity of the human intellecfc” 
The very signification of the name it gives to deity is Supreme 
Intelligence ” And yet it has not caused the intellect to grow# 
Nowhere, perhaps, is there less intellectual life than where it 10 
dominant , it is like the enchanted prihoe of the AraAtan Nybts, 
a dead man among the living, and a living man among 
dead.’’ Whilst it is incompatible with a state of barbunsm, it is 
clearly incapable of elevating mankind to a high state of civilian- 
tion The nations who honour Guadama, vmose chief charao- 
tenstic IB intelligence, have'^for centunes made no progresSt 
Perhaps one great reason why the Kii^ of Heaven has pennit- 
ted this system to exist for so many ages, is to give a firesfa 
tration of the fact, that the world by wisdom knows not God ^ 
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Abt ni —1 T%e Adnanutratum tf Jutkee tn SouUiem Ar6«; 
By John Bruee Norton, Etf., Barr\A«c~at~LmB Madrtu, 1853 

2 A Scheme for the Admuuetratum of the Chroemment of 
By George CampheU. 

3 SelecHoni from Pubhe Corretpondence, published by the Go- 
vernments tf Bengal and Agra by* the Home Department 
of the Govemmera of Indus, and by the Boca-d at Lahore 


England is a great coontiy She is great not merely in what 
she has none, but even in what she has left undone , great in 
warlvke traditions, bistoneal assodations, commercial enterprise^ 
and peaceful triumphs She is great too even in her very faults, 
and m the vices which have inevitably been generated by a 
long course of progressive civilization Every genuine Eng- 
bshman has settled down into a comfortable belief of this kind 
II An axiom which has been repeatedly thundered forth on the 
H hustings, within the walls of Parliament, and at convivial 
P^entertainments, which has been transmitted over the whole 
world by the p ress and retailed by the fireside, is not hkely 
to be inaiirglrt£te,hjyTitty^ 

^^VJ^Clious demagogue toie true greatness of Englaidt, brdl 
^fffinbounded wealth, her social system, her well-balanced consti- 
^ tutioD, the reverence of her citizens for law, order, and disci- 
plme, the liberty blent with obedience, and the equality which 
» not incompatible with piivilege — all this, within the last five 
years, has repeatedly drawn forth the undisguised admiration 
of statesmen m and out of place, of chiefs out of war, and of 
iri;randed exiles. There can be no reasonable doubt in the 
minds of ail educated Englishmen of a fact so gratifying to the 
national pnde, as the moral and social greatness of England. 
Still, for a captious observer, who wished to prove aU our 
grandeur a sham and a delusion, it would be no difficult task 
to make such a selection of national blots and fundamental 


errors, of ^ross vices in the very frame-work of the machine, 
of moral diseases tainting the very atmosphere and poisoning 
the life-blood, of crimes created by the legislation or by that 
law of society wla(^ is more powerful than any written code, 
as should fill the mmd of every politician with apprehension, 
of every calm and observant Chnstian with awe AJLedm 
Bolling a Louis Bbme, even a qfiiet and dispassionate writer, 
with property m theiluree per cents, in no anxiety for either his 
personal eomfotia hia dc^y meal, would have aot far to oast 
argiance, ere he woidd'&vd ample materials for the conapositioii 
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Art I — A Manual of Buddhism, m its Modern Development 
Tianslated from Singhalese MSS By R Spence Hardij, 
Author of Eastern Monachtsm, London Parti idge and 
Oakey 1853 

In our Twenty-second Number, we inserted an article on a 
w ork published by Mr Hardy, entitled Eastern Monachism, 
on which occasion we presented an analysis of eich clmp- 
ter It 18 our intention to follow the same plan in the pre- 
sent instance, as by this method our readers will be furnished 
with a brief, but connected, epitome of the leading featuies of 
modern Buddhism We may remaik that the Manual is more 
exclusively Indian in its character, and that the digre‘«fc>ions are 
omitted which made the Monachum less acceptable to those who 
wish to confine their attention to the system of Gotaina per 
I The System of the Universe — The first chapter treats of 
the cycles of chronology, the clusters of worlds that aie called 
sakw lias, and the periodical revolutions of the univer&e 

The normal number of the Buddhists is an amnhya, which, 
according to Csoma Koroai, requires a unit with 140 cyphers 
to express it * Were a solid rock, a cubic yojana in bulk, to 
be slightly touched, once m a hundred years, with a piece of 
cloth of the softest texture, the time would come, when, by 
this almost imperceptible mode of attrition, the rock would be 
worn down to the size of a small seed", but even this immense 
period would not be equal to an asankya From the time that 
the age of man increases from ten years to an asankya, and 
deci eases from an asankya to ten years, thus completing the 
entire senes, from limited to vast, and from vast to limited, is 
an anta-kalpa In each anta-kalpa there are eight yugs, 
similar to the yugs of the brahmans in character, but more 
extended in duration The Supreme Budhas are ne\er born 
in a kah-yug Twenty anta-kalpas make an asanhya-dialpa, 
and four asankya-kalpas a maha-halpa 


* It may help such of our readers as have knowledge of mathematical 
notation not indeed to form any apprehension of the magnitude of this number, but 
to remember it, if we remind them, that it is ' the number whose logarithm is 
140 — F» C li 
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There are innumerable systems of worlds. The space to 
which the light of one sun extends is called a sdkwala The 
sakwalas are scattered throughout space, in sections of three, 
and between the three sakwalas is the Lokantanha or hell Each 
sakwala contains an earth, with four continents, a mountain 
in the centre called Maha M4ru, six d4wa 16kas, and twenty 
brahma*16kas Attached to each continent there are 2,000 
islands The sakwala is bounded by a wall of rock At the 
base of each sakwala is a vacuum, called Ajat&k&sa, above 
which 18 the Wd-polowa, or world of wind , above this, the 
Jala*polowa, or world of water, and above tbis, the Great 
Earth, 240,000 yojanas in depth In the centre of the earth 
18 M^ru, 168,000 yojanas in height, its base resting upon a 
rock with three peaks, Tnkdta ParWata Between this moun- 
tain, and the wall at the limit of the sakwaln, theie are seven 
concentric circles of rocks, each circle diminishing in elevation 
as it increases in circumference Between the circles of rock 
there are seas, the waters of which are agitated by the conti- 
nued uprising of the flames from the internal regions The 
circumterence of the entire sakwala is 3,610,350 yojanas 
The inhabitants of the earth have faces of the same shape 
as the continents in which they are born Uturukuru is at 
the north of M4ru, in shape like a square se'it Its inhabi- 
tants are a pnvileged race, free from anxiety and want Pfir- 
wawid^sa, on the ^ast, is m shape like a half-moon Aparagd- 
ddna, on the west, is like a round mirror Jambudwipa, on 
the south, 13 angular, and is the continent in which the Budhas 
appear At its northern part is the great forest of Himala, 
in which IS the Ano^atta Lake, whence proceed four rivers, one 
of which IS the Ganges It contains a jambu tree, 100 yoja- 
nas high, from which it receives its name 

The sun, fifty yojanas in diameter, and the moon, forty 
yojanas, move through the heavens m three paths, and at 
regular intervals of time are seized by the asurs, B4hu and 
Kdtu The declination of the sun is caused by its annual 
progress from Mdru to the limit of the sakwala, and from the 
limit to Mdru The path of the moon is about a yojana lower 
than that of the sun The sun moves, m one day, 2,700,000 
>ojanas, and the moon, 2,600,000 yojanas On the day of 
the dark moon, the two luminaries are together, when the 
moon cannot be seen, as it is overpowered by tha superior 
light of the sun , but on the second day, the sun has moved 
100,000 yojanas further than the moon, which can then be 
partially seen like a narrow line On the day of the full 
moon It 18 at the greatest distance from the sun, and the whole 
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of its disk can be seen There are nine grafaas, or planets* 
and the heavens are divided into twelve rlsis* or signs* and 
twentj^seven nekatas* or lunar mansions. 

The inhabitants of the six dewa-ldkas are in the possession 
of sensuous enjoyments* and delight in crowns* gems* music* 
and beautiful companions In the sixteen rtipa*brahma»I 6 kas 
the enjoyments are entirely intellectual * there is bodily form* 
but no sensuous pleasure* and in one of them there is a state 
of unconscious existence In the last of the arupa*brahma* 
Idkas* the inhabitants are neither conscious nor unconscious 
This IS the nearest approach to nirw&na* or the cessation of 
existence There are eight pnncipal narakas* or places of 
suffering* all situated in the interior of the earth 

The earth* as well as the various worlds connected with it* 
IS subject alternately to destruction and renovation* in an end- 
less senes of revolutions There are three modes of destruc- 
tion — by fire, by water* and by wind The first of the four 
asankya-kalpas is the penod of destruction* the second* of 
nihility * the third* of formation , and the fourth* of continued 
existence The four complete the maha-kalpa Previous to 
the coming of the destruction* the calamity is announced to 
men by a d 6 wa When fire is the agent of destruction* seven 
suns successively appear* which burn up all that exists This 
destruction is entire* so that the place where the world former- 
ly stood becomes utterly void* like the inside uf a drum. The 
beings that have no merit appear in the naraka of some other 
system* and those that possess ment are bom in one of the 
superior worlds of the same system* some of the superior worlds 
not being affected by the agencies that destroy all the worlds 
beneath them 

II The Various Orders of Sentient Existence — As all the 
systems of worlds*” we are told* are homogeneous* so are the 

* orders of being by whom they are inhabited* the various 
^ distinctions that are now presented being only of temporary 

* duration With the exception of those beings who have en- 

* tered into one of the paths leading to nirwdna* there may be 

* an interchange of condition between the highest and the lowest 
^ He who 18 now the most degraded of the demons* may one day 

* rule the highest of the heavens * he who is at present seated 

* upon the most honorable of the celestial thrones* may one 
' day writhe amidst the agonies of a place of torment* and the 

* worm that we crush under our feet may* m the course of ages* 
^ become a Supreme Budha When any of the four paths are 
^ entered, there is the certainty that* in a definite period, more 

* or less remote* nirw&na will be obtained* and they who have 
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* entered into the paths are regarded as the noblest of all the 
< intelligences in the universe Hence our earth, m the tune of 
' a Supreme Budha, or when the sacred dbarmina is nghtif 
' understood and faithfully observed, is the most favored of all 
' worlds, the priests, or those who observe the precepts, assume 
' a higher rank than any other order of being whatever, and 

* there is an immeasurable distance between even the most 

* exalted of the D£was or Brahmas, and the teacher of the three 

* worlds, who is supreme ” 

The vanous orders of intelligence described in this chap- 
ter include— 

1 Fa&4-Badhap 2 Bahats. 3 D4was. 4 Brahmas 
5 Gandh&rwas 6 Garundas 7 N&gas 8 Yakds 9 Khum- 
bandas 10 Asdrs 11 Bdkshas 12 Prdtas, and other 
monsters 13 The inhabitants of the narakas In addi- 
tion to these intelligences, we have the beast of the fields, the 
fowls of the air, the fish of the waters, and beings engendered 
from filth and excrement All orders of being are included 
in one or other of the five zati, or conditions — 

1 Ddwa, divine 2 Manus\a, human 3 Prdta, mon- 
strous 4 Tinsan, brute 5 Niraya, infernal 

There are two orders that are more essentially buddhistical 
than the others, the Pase-Budhas and the Bahats The 
Pase-Budhas are inferior to the Supreme Budhas, and never 
appear m the samb kalpa They learn the way in which nir- 
wdna IS to be obtained by their own unaided power, but they 
cannot teach it to others, even as a dumb man, though he may 
have seen a remarkable dream, cannot explain it In previous 
births, they must have practised certain prescribed virtues 

The being who has entered the last of the four paths leading 
to nirw&na is called a Bahat He is free from that which is 
regarded by the Buddhists as the root of all evil, the cleaving to 
sensuous objects He possesses powers of the most stupendous 
description, and his knowledge upon religious subjects is free 
from the least admixture of error In some oases, the Bahatship 
was received in an instant , but in every case there had been 
the exercise of the prescribed course of discipline, in previous 
states of existence. The cleaving to sensuous objects being 
the cause, physical as well as moral, of re-production, when 
this principle becomes extinct, the results it previously produced 
arQ no longer presented. Therefore, at the death of the Bahat, 
existence ceases for evex:. 

Ill The Pnmitwe Inhabitants of the Earth — After the last 
destruction of the Great Earth, another earth was produced, 
by the united merit of the sentient beings that existed in the 
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superior worlds In process of time, some of the Brahmas 
came from these worlds to inhabit the earth They were, at 
first, of most splendid appearance, enhghtemng the earth by 
their own brightness, so that there was no need of any heavenly 
luminary, anu they lived together in purity and. peace* But 
one of the Brahmas having tasted of a substance that began 
to form on the surface of the earth, found it to be so delightful 
to the palate, that he was tempted to taste again , and as others 
imitated his example, the glory proceeding from their persons 
was gradually lost * By the power of their merit, they now 
created the sun, moon, and planets From continuing to 
eat of the terrene production, their bodies became gross, and 
a difierence began to appear in the colour of their skin, some 
being dark and others’^fair Other edible substances appeared 
m succession, each more gross than the preceding, and from 
subsisting upon them, the apertures of the body were produced, 
the generative organs were developed, and then followed pas- 
sion and sexual intercourse By this time the substances had 
ceased to arise spontaneously, and that the means of substance 
might be procured, the cultivation of the ground was com- 
menced, whence arose the idea of property, and the necessity 
of territorial division This was followed by contentions rela- 
tive to personal rights, and the commission of theft, and a 
general wish was expressed that some mode of government 
should be appointed, to restrain the evil-dbers Accordingly, 
the Brahmas assembled, and chose one of their number to be 
then king, fiom whom proceeded the race of the sun and the 
caste of kings Some of the Brahmas, grieved by the wicked- 
ness of others, began to reprove them, on which account they 
were called Brahmand, (Suppressors,) and from them arose the 
caste of brahmans Others applied themselves to agriculture 
and commerce, and from them proceeded the caste of mer- 
chants Others, again, began to hunt in the forest, whence 
they were called ludda, or sudda, and from them came the 
Sudras The observances of the sramana, or asceticism, were 
indiscriminately practised by all the castes. Thus, all men were 
originally of one caste , and the difference that was afterwards 
presented arose from acts that were voluntanly exercised, so 
that caste is not, as with the brahmans, an essential and immu- 
table ordinance, but the result of circumstances. 

IV The Budhas who preceded Gotama — The succession of 
the Budhas is infinite m its duration There ever have been 
Budhas, and there ever will be, after certain intervals. The 

* Thu seems clearly to be a mythical legend derived from the history of Adam 
andBve-*£D C R 
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Singhalese suppose^ that all traces of the Budhas^ who preceded 
Gdtama, are lost^ with the exception of such particulars as were 
revealed respecting them by the great sage and his Rabat, who 
iTOoke from intuition But it is thought by many orientalists, 
tnat G6tama was only the reviverof a system that had previously 
existed The Budhas differ in caste, size, age, and other 
personal attributes, but as they are all equally limitless in 
power and in knowledge, their doctrines are necessarily the same 
In the present kalpa, there have been four Budhas, viz 
Kakusanda, E6n4gamana, Efisyapa, and Gotama , and ano- 
ther Budha IB yet to appear, who will be called Maitri 
We have little information relative to the innumerable 
Budhas who have appeared, until we come to the twenty- 
four who have immediately preceded G6tama, of each of 
whom we have a few particulars, and a detail of names and 
offices connected with their mission 

V Gotama Bodhisat — The beings who will afterwards 
become Budha are called, in their incipient state, or during 
their preparatory births, B6dhisat We have the history of 
66taina Bodhisat in various states of existence, which are 
divided into three eras — of resolution, of declaration, and of 
nomination The narrative of these by-gone births is con- 
tained in a popular work, called The Book of the Five 
Hundred and Fifty Births In each Jdtaka, there is a 
legend of G6tama, of more or less extent, setting forth 
some act that he did, or some virtue in which he excelled 
A great part of the reverence with which G6tama is regard- 
ed, arises from the supposition, that in numberless births he 
voluntanly endured untold afflictions and trials, that he 
might thereby obtain the power to teach sentient beings the 
paui to nirwdna, and release them from the troubles of succes- 
sive existence Myriads of ages ago, he might have become a 
Rabat, and thereby ceased to exist , but he chose rather 
to continue in the stream of births, that he might become 
the light of the three worlds. The ten primary virtues of the 
Bodhisat are called P4ramit&B, and of these virtues, one is 
prominently presented in each birth As an instance, we 
may record the example illustrating the virtue of determined 
resolution — '^Ata certain time, 66tama Bddhisat was bom 

* as a squirrel, on account of some dement of a former age 
^ la the forest, he was attentive to his young ones, providing for 
^ them all that was necessary , but a fearful storm arose, and 

* the rivers overflowed tbeir banks, so that the tree in wluch he 

* had built his nest was thrown down by the current, and the 

* little ones were carried along with it far out to sea. But 
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* B6dhiBftt determined that he would release them ^ and for this 

* purpose he dij^d his tail in the wave8> and sprinkling the 
^ water on the iand^ he thought in this manner to dry up ihe 
' ocean After he had persevered seven days^ he was noticed by 

* Sekra^ who came to him and asked what he was doing On 

* being told, the d^wa said, ‘ Good squirrel, you are only an 

* Ignorant animal, and therefore you have commenced this un- 

* dertaking, the sea is 84,000 yojanas in depth, how then can 

* you dry it up ? Even a thousand, or a hundred thousand men, 

* would be unable to accomplish it, unless they were Bishis.’ 

* The squirrel replied, * Most courageous of men, if the men 
' were all like you, it would be just as you say, as you have let 

* the extent of your courage be known by your declaration , 

* but I have no time just now to spend with such imbeciles 
^ as you, 80 you may be gone as soon you please ’ Then Sekra 

* caused the young squirrels to be brought to the land, as he 

* was struck with the indomitable courage of the parent Thus 
‘ was fufilled the wirya-p^ramitl” In the vanous ages in 
which Gotama was a candidate for the Budhaship, he gave, 
in vicarious acts of charity, more blood, from his own person, 
than there is water in the great oceans, more flesh than 
the bulk of a thousand worlds, more eyes than there are stars 
in the heavens , and more heads than there are atoms mM5ru 

It was not always m the world of men that Gotama was 
born, but he avoided the superior brahma^Iokas , as the age to 
which their inhabitants live is so great, that it would have 
postponed to too distant a period the reception of the Budha- 
ship, had he entered upon any of these states When in the 
present world, he was not always born of the human species, 
but he was never any kind of vermin, and never smaller than 
a snipe. As the Sujata J&taka is translated without abbrevia- 
tion, and is of a convenient length for our pages, we select it 
for insertion, though not of equal interest with some of the 
other Jdtakas that appear in the Manual — 

came to pass, that whilst Gotama resided in the Wih&ra 
' called Jetawana, near the city of Lewet, he related the follow- 

* mg J&taka, on account of an ascetic who had lost his father. 

* In what way ? Budha having perceived that an ascetic, who 
< had lost bis father, endured great affliction in consequence, and 
' knowing by what means he could point out the way of relief, 

* took with him a large retinue of priests, and procei^ed to the 

* dwelling of the ascetia Being honorably seated, he enquired, 
^ ' Why are you thus sorrowful, ascetic^’ to which the bereaved 

* son replied, * I am thus sorrowful on account of the death of 

* my fatner " On hearing this, Budha said, It is to no pur- 
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^ pose to weep for the dead , a word of advice is given to those 
< who weep for the dead thing that is past and gone.’ la 

* what manner^ That which follows is the relation — 

" In a former age, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, 
' Bddhisat was born of a wealthy family, and was called Saj^ta 

* The grandfather of Sujdta sickened and died, at which his 

* father was exceedingly sorrowful , indeed, his sorrow was so 
' great, that he removed the bones from their burial-place, and 

* deposited them in a place covered with earth, near his own 

* house, whither he went thrice a day to weep The sorrow 

* almost overcame him, he ate not, neither did he drink. B6- 

* dhisat thought within himself, that it was proper to attempt 
' the assuaging of his father’s grief, and, therefore, going to the 

* spot where there was a dead buffalo, he put grass and water 

* to its mouth, and cried out, ^ Oh, buffalo, eat and drink 1’ 

* The people concluded that he was out of his mind, and went 

* to inform his father, who, forgetting his parent from hisaffec- 

* tiou for his son, went to the place where he was, and enquired 

* the reason of his conduct Suj&ta replied, ** There are the 

* feet and the tail, knd all the inferior parts of the buffalo 

* entire , if it be foolish in me to give grass and water to a 

* buffalo, dead, but not decayed, why do you, father, weep for 

* my grandfather, when there is no part of him whatever to be 
' seen?’ The father then said, * True, my son, what you have 
' told me IS like the throwing of a vessel of water upon fire, it 

* has extinguished my sorrows,’ and thus saying, he returned 
' many thanks to Suj&ta 

This Sujdta Jdtaka is finished I, Budha, am the person 

* who was then born as the youth Sujata ” 

VI TAe Ancestors of G6tama Budha — The ancestry of 
Sudhodana, the father of G6tama, is traced in this chapter 
from Maha Sammata, the first monarch chosen by the brah- 
mans This king, and twenty-seven of his lineal descendants, 
reigned each an Asankya, and retained, m a considerable de- 
gree, the original splendour of their race There then fol- 
lowed 84,000 kings of the Mah4d4wa race, of inferior digni- 
ty, each of whom reigned 336,000 years. The Okk&ka race 
succeeded, of which there were two dynasties, and in eaoh 
100,000 kings During the existence of this race, the age 
of man gradually decreased, until it arrived at its present 
length The last of the kings of this race, who Signed at 
Benares, was called Amba, and his principal queen Hasta, by 
whom he had four sons and five daughters After the death of 
Hasta, Amba married a youz^ maiden, by whom he had a son, 
Janta, and as this queen, oy her wiles, prevailed on him 
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to grant the succession to her son, the other princes were 
sent from the city, accompanied by their sisters, to seek their 
fortune in some other part of the world The banished 
princes were led to choose Eapilawastu, or Eimbulwat, not far 
from the borders of Nepaul, as their residence, they married 
their Bisters, making the elder sister the queen-mother, and 
from these progenitors, and at this place, arose the race of 
Sakya After 222,769 princes had leigued at Eapila, the 
kingdom was received in hereditary succession by Jayas^na, 
after whom came Singa^hanu, and then Sudhodana, the father 
of G6tama Budha It is said, that from Maha Sammata to 
Sudhddana, in lineal succession, there were 706,787 princes, 
but how this result is worked out does not appear There 
are various legends in the chapter, some of which have a 
striking parallel m the fabulous histones of ancient Europe 

VII The Legendary Life of Gotama Budha — In our 
Number already referred to, (December, 1851,) we have noticed 
the principal circumstances m the earlier part of the life of 
06tama, and shall, therefore, to avoid repetition, omit some 
details that it would otherwise have been necessary to trans* 
cribe 

The last state of existence, in which G6tama lived, previous 
to his birth, as the son of Sudh6dana, was in one of the D6wa-^ 
16kas His conception was attended by the occurrence of 
thirty-two great wonders, by which his expected appearance 
became known to 10,000 other sakwalas. His mother, on her 
way from Eapila to E61i, the residence of her royal parents, 
turned aside to visit the garden of Lumbini Admiring its 
neauties, she approached a sal tree, which bent its branches 
around her of its own accord , and whilst she was in this sylvan 
retreat, the birth of her wonderful child commenced He 
was received by Maha Brahma in a golden net, who said to his 
mother, ** Rejoice, for the son you have brought forth will 
^ be the support of the world” The principal d^was and 
brahmas of 10,000 sakwalas immediately assembled, and 
presented to the future Budha an offering of flowers, exclaim- 
ing, Thou ait the greatest of beings , there is here no one like 
* thee , no one greater than thee , thou art supreme ” The des- 
tiny of the child was foretold by E&lad^ wala and other brahmans. 
Every precaution was taken by his father to prevent his becom- 
ing a recluse, as he wished that he should forego the Budhaship, 
and enjoy the honours to which he was bom as a prince 
Five days after his birth, he was named Sidhdrtta, and in hia 
sixteenth year he was married to the princess Yasddhara On 
the ^y of tiie birth of his first-bom, he sported m one of the 

U U 
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royal ^rdenff, and was unusually cheerful and merry ^ but 
when birth of his eon was announced to bun, he resolved 
to put into practice the wish he had pi^viously formed^ to 
abandon the world and all its pleasures for ever On return* 
mg to the palace^ he had a parting glance at his wife and child^ 
who were both asleep at the time, and then retired into the 
wilderness He cut off his hair with his own hand, that he 
might assume the appearance of a mendicant , but the robe, 
and the other requisites for a course of asceticism, were brought 
to him by supernatural means Seven days he remained 
without food, but afterwards went to the city of Rajagaha 
(Bajagnha), which he entered by the eastern gate, and went 
in regular order from house to house with the alms-bowL 
We insert the account of his visit to Bajagaha, at that time 
the capital of Magadha, that the manner of the legends that 
are connected with this part of Gdtama’s history may be the 
better understood 

“ At this season,” we are told in the Momual^ there was 
‘ celebrated m the city a nekata festival, caied ^sala keli, which 

* commenced on the seventh day of the moon , and as all the 

* citizens had left their usual employment to see the sports, not 

* fewer than sixteen kelaa of people gathered around him to 

* gaze upon his beauty Some said that the regent of the 
^ moon, through fear of the asur B4hu, had come down to the 

* earth , others, that it could not be the regent of the moon, 

* but that the D€wa Ananga had come to see their festival, but 

* others said, that it could not be the Ananga, as his body was 

* balf-burnt by Maha Jowara, but upon this recluse they could 

* see no fire It was then argued, that he was Sekra , but others 
' replied, * How you talk ? How can it be Sekra ? Where are 
' his thousand eyes? Where are his elephants, his discus, and his 

* throne ? It must certainly be Maha Brahma, who has come to 
^ see if the brahman ascetics are diligent m the study of the four 

* vedaSi’ Others again maintained, that it was neither one 

* nor other of these beings, but a holy personage who had 
' appeared to bless the world The citizens informed the king 

* Bimsara (Yimbasara), that a mysterious being was seen, 
^ but whether he were a Yak&, a DWa, a Brahma, or Vishnu, 

* they were unable to tell The king went to look at him 
' from one of the towers of the palace ; but hesaid to his 

* courtiers, ^ 1 cannot decide whether it be a d4wa or not, but 
^ let some one follow him when he leaves the city, and watch 
^ him ; if he be a demon (one not a man), be will vanish , if he 

* be a d6wa, he willaacendT to the sky , if a nfiga, he wfil descend 

* into Mithi ifa gtuundft, he viili fty hke a hud) hut 
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* if a man^ he wdl eat the food he has received^ in some eoave- 
' meat place ’ When the pnnce had received as mnch food as 

* was sufficient, he retired from the city of the rock S&ndhawa, 

* and under the shade of a tree began to eat the contents of fais 

* alms^bowl Previous to this time, he had always been acous- 
^ tomed to the most delicate fare , but even the sight of what 

* he had now to eat, was enough to turn his stomach, as he had 

* never seen or touched such food before , but he reflected that it 

* was necessary he should endure such hardships, if he wished to 

* become fiudha, and that he must conform in all things to the 

* precepts Thus he spake unto himself, * Sidh&rtta, thy body 

* 18 not of polished gold , it is composed of many elements aim 

* members , this food, entering into the house of my body, will 

* be first received into the mortar of my mouth, when it will be 

* pounded by the pestle of my teeth , sifted by the winnow of my 

* tongue, and mined with the liquid of my saliva , after which it 

* will descend into the vessel of my abdomen, and pass into the 

* o\ en of my stomach, there to be again mixed with the water of 

* my gastric juice, and reduced by the fire of my digestive faoul- 

* ty , the fan of my wind will blow this fire, in sixty hours (a 

* day) this food will turn to excrement, and be expelled. ThU 

* food is, therefore, clean and pure m comparison with that 
' into which it will be converted SidhSrtta I thy body is com- 
' posed of the four elements, and this food is the same , there* 

* fore, let element be joined to element ’ By these meditations, 

* he overcame bis antipathy to the food and swallowed it 

** The messengers informed the king, that the recluse had 

* eaten the food, whereupon, Bimsara went to the rock, and 

* enquired what was his name and family, when he discovered 

* that in former years be had been his own friend On learning 

* the digmty of the prince’s character, he expostulated with 

* him, and said, * What is this that you are doing ? No pnnce 

* of your exalted race was ever before a mendicant There 

* are connected with Bajagaba 80,000 infenor towns, and eigh* 

* teen kelas of people , the countnes of Anga and Magadha 

* are 300 yojanas in extent, and bnng me in a countless treasure* 

* The city was once the residence of a Chakrawartti , and even 

* now there are the five grades of nobles , therefore come, and 

< divide the kingdom with me ’ But the pnnce replied, * In 
‘ seven days I shall reject the Chakrawarttiship , so that if I 

* were to take the half of your kingdom, it would be like 
‘ throwing away the magical jewel, ohmta-mfinikya, for a eom-f 
^ mon pebble I want not an earthly kingdom , 1 seek to be* 

< come Budha.’ The king tned m man^ ways to overcome his 
‘ objectiosf , but as he could not prevail, he received from him 
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' ft promiBe^ that when he began to promulgate his doctrines, his 
' first discourse should be delivered in B^agaha. The king then 
* returned to the city ” 

Soon afterwards, Gdtama retired to the wilderness, where 
he remained six years, practising austerities , but the object of 
his ambition was not thereby gained At the end of this pe- 
riod, he had a severe contest with Wasawartti MSn, said to 
be the ruler of one of the d4wa-16ka8, but evidently a personi- 
fication of the power of e\il 

The sun had not gone down, when the prince overcame 
Mkra At the tenth hour, he received the wisdom by which 
he knew the exact circumstances of all the beings who have 
ever existed in the endless and infinite world‘s At the twen- 
tieth hour he received the divine eyes by which he saw all 
worlds as cleaily as if they were close at hand At the tenth 
hour after midnight, he received the knowledge that unfolds 
the causes of the repetition of existence At the dawn of 
the day, every remain of evil desne being destroyed, a Supieme 
Budha was revealed to the wondering woild The moment 
that the prince became Budha, like a vessel overflowing with 
honey, his mind overflowed with the ambrosia of the truth, and 
be uttered certain stanzas, thus translated by Mr Gogerly — 

** Through rarioas transmigrations 
I must travel, if I do not discover 
The builder whom 1 seek , 

Painful are repeated transmigrations ! 

1 have seen the architect (and said) 

Thou shalt npt build me another house , 

Th/ rafters are broken, 

Thy roof timbers scattered , 

My mind is detached (from all existing objects) 

1 have attained to the extinction of desire 

By the builder, as we shall afterwards more clearly see, we 
are to understand upaddnai the cleaving to sensuous objects, and 
karma, moral action 

The first offering that he received after he became a Supreme 
Budha, was from two merchants, from whom he received some 
delicious honey Previous to this, be had not taken any food 
whatever for the space of forty-nine days Among his earliest 
converts were fifty-four princes of Kdsala, and a thousand 
fire-worshippers Serizut and Mugalan, who aftej[ wards be- 
came his two principal disciples, were led to embrace his faith, 
by bearing one of his priests repeat the well-known stanza — 

** All thmgs proceed from soma cause , 

TUs cause has been declared by the Tath& Gata , 

All kings will cease to exist 

This u that which u declared by the Maba Braau^’* 
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Not long afterwards^ G6tama held a convocation, at which 
1,200 Bahats were present, when he repeated the stanza which 
IS frequently seen in connexion with the above confessiojideu 

** This 18 the advice of the Budhas, 

Avoid all dement. 

Obtain all merit 

Cleanse the mind from all evil desire. * 

On a visit that G6tama paid to his native city, his father con- 
fessed his faith in the doctrines of his gifted son , and Bdhula, 
his own son, and Nanda, hia half-brother, embraced the priest- 
hood In the ninth month after he received the Budhaship, 
he visited Ceylon, and on two subsequent occasions, he did 
the island a similar honour, the accounts of which are not 
confined to the Singhalese, but are known also to the people 
of Tibet 

One of the most extended of the legends refers to Jiwaka, 
who gave medicine to G6tama , and it is of some interest, 
as illustrating the nature of some of the surgical opera- 
tions that must have been practised at the time it was written 
The great sage was not put to much inconvenience by his 
physician In this way was the medicine given Jiwaka, 
after making the necessary enquiries, discovered that there 
were three causes of the disease, and in order to remove them, 
he prepared three lotus flowers, into each of which he put 
some drug that he had prepared The flowers were then 
given to Budha at three separate times, and by smelling at 
them the desired effect was produced 

An attempt was made to injure the character of Gotama, 
by a female unbeliever, Chinchi, who, at the instigation of 
the Tirttaka heretics, accused him of incontinence , but hia 
innocence was fully proved, by the interposition of Sekra 
The visit paid by Gotama, in the course of his ministry, 
to the celestial worlds, is a favouiite subject of illustration 
among Budhist authors At three steps,’’ the legend informs 
us, Budha went to the loka of Sekra, that he might preach 

* to the dSwas and brahmas The d4wa thought within himself, 

* when he knew of his approach, * My throne is sixty yojanas 
^ long, fifty broad, and fifteen high , how, then, will Budha 

* appear when seated on it, as he is only twelve cubits high ? ’ 

* But as this was the principal throne, and no other could be 

* offered to Budha, he prepared it for his reception, and went 

* with a great retinue to meet him. When Budha seated him- 

* self upon the throne, it became exactly the proper size, being 

* no higher than his knee As he knew the thoughts of Seki;ji, 
^ m order to show his great power, he caused his robe to extend 
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' itself on all sides, as the d^vras were looking on, u&tii it beeame 

* more than a thousand miles long and eight hundred broad^ 
' and covered the throne, so that it appeared like a seat prepared 

* expressly for the saying of bana Then Budha appeared as 

* if of proper size for the throne , the seat and its occupant 

* were equal to each other And when the d^was saw this dis- 

* play of his power, the whole assemblage offered him adoratioUi. 

As the people (in the world of men) did not see Budha, 

* they began to be uneasy, and enquired of Mugalan whither 

* he had gone , but he sent them to Amirudha, tlmt that priest 
^ might have an opportunity of exhibiting his great knowledge 

^ By the priest they were informed, that the sage had gone to* 
' Tawuti8&, where he would keep the ordinance called wass, 

* so that three months must elapse before he could return On 

* hearing this, the people expressed their willingness to remain 

* during that period, and pitched their tents in the same spot 
' Then An€pidu, the up&sika, proclaimed that he would supply 

* the whole company with whatever they might require, whe- 

* ther garments, food, water, or fuel, until the arrival of Budha 
^ During this period Mugalan said bana, and answered the 
‘ questions that were proposed to him All lived together m 
' friendship and peace , the natural secretions were not formed, 

* they were like the inhabitants of Uturukuru The multitude 
^ extended to thirty-six yojanas When Budha said bana in 

* Tawutisd, they heard his voice, and knowing whence it pro* 

* ceeded, they clapped their hands By this hearing of bana, 
' many were enabled to enter the paths 

The d^was, with M&tru as their chief, requested Budha 

* to open the door of Abhidhdrmma, which had been shut during 

* a whole budh&utara, and to agitate the sea of the Abhidhdrm* 
^ ma, as the fish-king Timingala agitates the ocean , as from 
^ the day he became Budha, like men athirst seeking for water, 

* they were continually looking out for the period when the 

* unfolding of the Abhidhdrmma should commence Then Budha 

* lifted up his voice, the sound filling the whole Sakwala as with 
^ a delightful perfume, and said, *Kusala-dh&mma,akusala db^m* 
‘ ma, awyakba-dhdmma,’ these being the first words of the Abhi- 
‘ dbarmma, which is divided into eight prakaranas. The full 
< meaning of the Abbidh^rmma is known totheBudhas alone r 

* even the ddwaa and brahmas cannot attam to it , when, there-' 
*^fore, it was declared by Gdtama to the beings assembled m 

* Tawutisi, it was in a s imp lified manner, as they were capable 

* of understan^ng it Wnen he began, the various beings re- 

* fiected thus, * Is this the Abhidharmma^ we had heard tW it 

* was so profound that no one could understand it ’ 
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^^Budha saw their thonghts, and as he proceeded, the maimer 
^ of Ills discourse made its meaning gradually deeper Then 
' the beings were able to understand some parts, and not 

* others, it was like an image seen in the shadow They 

* said sadhu in approbation, the words still becoming more 
^ and more profound The AbhidhArmama now became to them 

* like a form seen m a dream , its meaning was hid from them, 

* and was perceived by none but Odtama Not understanding 

* any part, they remained like imagery painted upon a wall, 

* in utter silence In a little time Budha again simplified his 

* discourse, when they once more expressed their approbation, 

* and began to think, * The Abhidhdrmma is not so difiicult, it 

* 18 easy to understand,’ which, when the preacher perceived, 

* he gradually passed to a profounder style Thus, during half 
‘ a night, Budha rapidly declared the bana of the Abhidhdrmma. 

* In the time occupied by others to say one letter, Ananda says 
^ eight, m the time that Ananda says one, Senyut says eight , 

* in the time that Senyut sa} 8 one, Budha says eight, so that 

* Budha can repeat 512 letters as rapidly as the priests can 

* repeat one When in Tawutisd, he repeated the bana thus 

* quickly, because the apprehension of the d5was was of equal 
^ celerity 

** In one hundred of our years the d^was eat but once , and 

* had Budha taken his accustomed meals in their presence 

* during the period he performed wass in Tawutisil, they 
' would have thought that he was always eating Therefore, 
^ at the usual hours of refection, he caused another Budha to 
' appear and occupy his place, whilst he himself went to the 

* Anotatta lake, and, as his alms^bowl here came to him m a 

* miraculous imnner, he took it to Uturukuru, where he 

* received food. At this time Senyut and 500 pnests called 

* Waggula were in Sakaspura, keeping wass When Budha 

* had eaten the food he received m Uturukuru, he went to 

* the same city, and at the request of Senyut repeated all 

* that he and the representative of Budha had said to the 

* d5was. It would have occupied too much time to repeat the 

* whole, and it was therefore spoken in an abridged form, 

* but such was the wisdom of Senyut, that when Budha 

* declared to him one thing, from that one he learnt a hundred 

* The things he thus learnt, he was commanded by G6tama 

* to teach m full to the 500 Waggula pnests, who would after- 
^ wards be able to teach others, and thus the words of the 

* Ahbidh&rmma would be preserved to future ages for the 

* benefit of the faithful When the rehearsal was conduded, 

* Budha returned to the d5wa46k&, and causing the ot^r 

* Form to disappear, took its place This occurred daily 
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^ commenced his descent, all the worlds from Awichi to Bha- 

* wagra were illuminated by the same light The chotac- 

* teristic marks upon his person appeared to the multitude 

* assembled at Sakaspura, as plainly as the inscription upon 
^ a golden coin held in the hand, and as they looked at him, 

* they said to each other, ' Now he is upon the golden step,* 

* or the silver, or some other Sekra preceded him on the 
' same ladder, blowing the conch, whilst on the other ladders 

* were the d^was and brahmas The people who saw him thus 

* honoured, all formed within themselves the wish to become 

* Budhas 

" The first to pay his respects to Budha on arriving at 
‘ Sakaspura was Senyut , and after he had worshipped the 

* d5wa of cMwas, he enquired if all who had formed the wish to 

* become Budhas would have their wishes gratified Budha re- 

* phed,^IftheyhadnotperformedthepSramit48in former births, 

‘ how could they have exercised the wish ^ Those who have 

* superior merit will become Supreme Budhas , the next m order 

* will be Pas6-Budhas , and the others will be priests Thus all 
^ will receive one or other of the thiee Bodbi ’ After this de- 

* claration had been made, Budha resolved upon giving evidence 

* before the people of the superior wisdom of Seiiyut In the 

* first place he a&ked a question, that those who had not entered 

* tlie paths could answer, then lie asked another, but they 
f were silent, and those who had entered the first path answered 

‘ Thus each class was successively silent, and the one above 
' answered as he passed to those in the second path, and the third, 

* and then procetded to the inferior (kshma,) the middle (tnwidya- 

* prapU,) and the chief (shatabhigny-dprapta) arawakas, then to 
^ Mugalan and Senyut, and to Senyut alone Last of all he pro- 
' pounded a question that the Budhas alone could answer After 

* this exercise, Budha said to Senyut the words bhuta-midang, 
< which the pnest explained m a koti of ways, though none of the 

* other srfiwakjis, who were present, understood the meaning 

* As Senyut proceeded, Gotama listened with the pleasure a 
^ father feels when witnessing the cleverness of his son, and 
^ then declared that in wisdom he was the chief of hia disciples 

* All this honour was received by Senyut, because m a former 

* age he had given in alms a stylus and a blank book for the 

* wnting of the bana ” 

More than one attempt was made to assassinate Gdtama, 
which failed, necessanly, as it is not possible to take the life of 
a Supreme Budha. His brother-m-law, D5wadatta, envied lum 
Otv account of the honours he received, and entered into an 
alliance with AjtLsat, the wicked son of Bimsara, that by their 
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united power they might accomplish his destruction They 
first employed a number of archers, but the intended assassins 
became priests, and their design was thereby frustrated On 
another occasion, Dewadatta hurled an immense stone at Budha, 
by the help of a machine, but m its passage through the air it 
broke into two pieces, and a small portion, rolling towards the 
sage, struck his foot, without inflicting any further injury An 
enraged elephant was afterwards let loose against him, as he 
was passing through the streets of the city with his alms-howl, 
but the moment that it heard his voice, it was pacified, and 
going towards him in the gentlest manner did him reverence 
The king Ajdsat was afterwards converted to Buddhism, hut 
Dewadatta remained a sceptic until near the time of his death, 
when he began to relent, but it was too late, and he miserably 
perished 

After the exercise of his high office for the peiiod of forty- 
five years, Budha prepared to pass away from the vicissitudes 
of existence, and enter nirwdno. The cause of Ins dissolution 
was from partaking of an offering of pork, presented to him by 
the smith Chundar, a citizen of P&wa On his way from this 
place to Kusindra, in Assam, he was taken ill, hut was able, 
with great difficulty, to reach a garden of sal trees, to which 
the princes of Malwa were accustomed to resort for recreation 
On entering it, he said to his attendant, " Ananda, I am weary, 
I wish to he down ” The princes were sent for , and on their 
arrival, he gave them a suitable exhortation To the assem- 
bled priests, he also gave a solemn charge, and after saying, 
** I depart to nirw4na , I leave with you my ordinances , the 
elements of the omniscient will pass away , the three gems 
will pass away he ceased to exist The burning of his body 
was an imposing ceremony His relics were carefully collect- 
ed from the ashes, and distributed among certain princes and 

E neats These events are said, by the Singhalese authors, to 

ave taken place in the year that, according to our mode of 
reckoning, would be B C 543, in the eightieth year of bis age 
Mr Hardy enumerates fifty-six instances in which the name 
of the great sage has been differently spelt by European 
authors He has chosen the form Budha as being the most 
simple, but tells us that ** the form Buddha is etymologically 
the most correct ^ The etymology of the ot^er names, or 
epithets, by which Budha is known, are also given 

The fifty-two sections of this chapter present a more extended 
account of the founder of the system of Buddhism than is to be 
met with in any other English author Many of the legendU are 
wild and extravagant , but there can be no doubt that G6ta- 
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ma was a real personage of royal parentage, the great promot- 
er, if not the originator, of a eyatetu that was monastic in 
its discipline and atheistic in its doctrine, and that has qnread 
more extensively, as to numbers, than any other form of error 
that has yet appeared among men 

VIII The Dignity, Virtues, and Potoers of Budha^AM 
the honours that the most fertile imagination can invent have 
been given to the Budhaa. The eye cannot see anything, 
nor the ear hear anything, nor the mind think of anything, 
more excellent, or more worthy of regard They are the joy 
of the whole world , the helpers of the helpless , having more 
merit than the most meritorious, the only deliverers The 
lofty Maha M4ru may be reflected in a mirror, the eye of a 
needle may be used as a comparison for the whole sky, even so 
may the words of a stanza be used to declare the excellence of 
the Budhas , but their power is utterly incompetent to accora- 
plish the purpose aright Were a nshi to create a thousand 
or a thousand thousand mouths, and with these to repeat the 
praises of the three gems (the Budhas, the Law, and the Fnest- 
hood) during the year of a maha-kalpa, even in this period 
the whole would not be declared. 

The Budhas are men, born from the womb of a woman 
Were they to appear as dewas or brahmas, their wisdom and 
power would be attributed to a wrong origin, and men would 
neither respect them anght nor put their trust m them 

Several attempts were made to measure the stature of 6<5- 
tama, but they all failed, as he always appeared to exceed the 
scale of mensuration, and the power of the being who pre- 
sumed to essay the trial, although on one occasion it was done 
by B4hu, who is himself 4,800 yojanas high He could walk 
in a space not larger than a mustard seed, and he could 
mount, at three steps, to the celestial regions. When he 
passed along the road, if there were any thorns, stones, roots, 
or other substances, that would have obstructed his progress,, 
they removed from his path of their own accord , if there 
was mud, it became dry , if there were any elevations, they 
passed away, like butter that sees the fire, until the whole 
path was as level as the head of a drum , and the air around 
him appeared as if sweetened by perfumes 

The thirty hours of the night are divided into three watches. 
It was the custom of 66tama to sleep dunng one-third of the 
third watch, or three hours and one-third In the first watch 
he said bana , in the second watch be answered questions put 
to him by the dewas , and in the first division of the tiurd 
watch be slept, in the second exercised meditation, and m tha 
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third looked abroad on the world, by his divine eyes, to see 
what being or beings should be caught m the net of truth 
during the day His words were never intended to cause 
pain A profusion of fine cotton, though in size like a rock, 
might fall upon any one without his being hurt, and thus 
lightly fell the words of Budha upon those whom be ad- 
dressed 

There is no limit to the knowledge of the Budhas, and 
they are the only beings ever existent of whom this can be 
predicated To the knowledge of all other beings, there is a 
limit From the Budhas nothing can be hid, all times, as well 
as all places, are present to their mental vision, and they can 
see all things as distinctly as a man in a small apartment can 
see all things in it, at high noon, in clear weather It is, 
however, rather the power to see all things than limitless 
vision , rather the power to know all things than actual 
omniscience The king of Sdgal, Milmda, asked the priest 
Nfig&dna, Does Budha know all things^’’ Ndgasena replied, 
Yes , he knows all things, but the power that he pos- 

* Besses 18 not at all times exercised, this power is attached 
‘ to thought, or there must be the exeicise of thought to dis- 

* cover that which he wishes to know , what be wishes to 

* know, he discovers in a moment, by the exercise of thought ” 
Milmda Then if Budha must seek before he can find, if 

* that which he sees has to be discovered by searching, he is 
< not all-wise ” N^lgae^na The power of thought m Budha 

* IS exceedingly quick and subtle I will explain to you how 

* it IS , hut 1 can only do it in a very inadequate manner 

* Thus, m one gela, or load of rice, there are 63,660,000 
« grains, each of these grains can be separately considered 

* by Budha in a moment of time In that moment the seven- 
^ times gifted mind exercises this power” 

IX The Ontology of Buddhism — This chapter will, by 
many readers, be regarded as the most interesting m the book 
It presents a system that will he entirely new to the men 
of the west It will be seen, that the tendency of the doc- 
trines it exhibits is most withering , and we are led to enquire 
how it is, that so cold and cheerless a system should have 
gained so early, so extensive, and so permanent a hold upon 
the mmd of Eastern Asia 

The essential properties of being are five in nutnher, called 
the five kfaandas, viz, 1 Bupan, the organized body 2 
’Wedana, sensation 3 Sanny4, perception 4 Sankharo, dis- 
crimination 5 Winy aua, consciousness Of the Organized Body 
there are 28 constituents , of Sensation, 6 , of Perception, 6 , 
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of Discrimination, 55 , of Consciousness, 89 As an example 
of the modes of explanation and illustration used by the 
Budhists, we shall insert an extract from the 419tb page, on the 
SIX faculties of Consciousness that are immediately connected 
with the senses — 

1 Gfaakflu winyana eye consciousness in the eye ahbiit the sire of a 
louse 8 head* is that which perceives or is conscious of the sensible object, 
whethei it be blue golden or any other colour It receives its birth from 
the eye and the outward form It was possessed by Gdtania before his 
birth whilst he was yet in his mothers womb * all other beings m the same 
situation possess only kayawinykna 

The eye of the body is surmounted by the eye brow, and has within it 
a circle of a black colour and auother that is white * thus it is beautified, 
as the water lily by its petals As a drop of oil poured upon the uppermost 
ball of cotton, when there are seven balls suspended from each other, or 
poured upon the outermost when there are seven balls one within the other, 
soon makes its way through the whole of the seven balls , so the light 
entering into the eye by one of its folds or concontno layers, passes from 
that fold to the next and so on in succession through the whole of the 
seven folds of the natural (as distinguished from the divine) eye The 
four elements enter into the composition of the eye, but tbe winykua is its 
pnucipal faculty, as tbe prince is the chief of bis followers or retainers 

It IS not the eye that sees tbe image because it has got no mind ohitta 
If It were the eye that sees the image it would see also by tbe other winy hues 
Nor 18 it the mind that sees the image, because it has got no eye If it were 
the winy ana that sees the image, it would see the image witbiu tbe wall , it 
would penetrate into tbe inside of the solid opaque substance as there 
would be nothing to prevent it , but it does not thus happen When the 
eye and the image communicate with each other, or come into contact, 
then there is sight It is necessary that there be the coming of light from 
tbe object to tbe eye As the light does not come from within the wall 
that which is within the wall cannot be seen From within such sub 
stances as crystals and gems tbe light proceeds so that that which is with 
lu them can be seen When any object is seen, it is not seen by the eye alone 
nor by the winy ana alone It is the chaksu winyhna that sees it though 
we say in common language, that it is the eye When the wtuydna that is 
united to the eye communicates by the assistance of light with any ob|ect 
that IS presented before it we say that the man who possesses that wmyana, 
sees that object Ihus we say that such an object is shot with the bow , 
but in reality it is not with the bow, but with the arrow that tt is shot, in 
like manner it is not the eye that sees the image, but the winy ana , or 
rather not the eye alone nor the winyhna alone, but both united 

2 Si 6ta wmyana ear conscioasness in shape like a thin copper nng 
or like a look of copper coloured curled hair, or a finger covered with rings, is 
that which perceives the various sounds 

3 Ghidna winydna, nose consciousness in the nose, like tbe footstep 
of a goat m shape is that which perceives smell whether it be agree 
able or disagreeable 

4 Jiwha wtnyana tongue consciousness m tbe tongue like tbe petal 
of a water lily in appearance is that which perceives the different flavours. 

0 Edya wmjaua body consciousness is the perceiving of touch by 
the body Tbe exercise of this power is immediate, which none of the 
other winyanas are as they require some medium of commumcation with 
the ohyect before any effect is produced 
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6 Mano wioyana mmd consciousness la the perceiving of the thoughts 
that are m the mind Maud (in other places called hita, sita, and chitta) 
IB the chief of the winyanas It is like an overseer who continually urges 
on bis labourers to work , like the first scholar in the school who repeats 
bis lesson and is then followed by all the other scholars , or like the head 
workman, who sets all his men in motion when he himself begins to work 

As a large fish agitates the water in which it swims or sports, so the 
hita moves the rupa, or body Its powers are brought into exercise rapidly, 
like the quick movements of a mother when she sees her child in danger of 
falling into a well 

The easential properties of existence are enumerated hy 
Budha^ in order to convince us that there is no self, or soul 
We are to contemplate the unreality of our being, that we may 
learn to despise and try to secure its cessation None of 
the khandas taken separately are the self, and taken conjointly 
they are not the self There is no such thing as a soul, the 
home of a self apart from the five khandas There can, there* 
fore, be no such process as that which is generally understood 
hy the term transmigration — 

In the commencement of the conversatione that were held between 
Milinda and Nagasena the king said * How is your reverence known ^ 
What 18 your name ^ Nagasena replied, * lam called Nagasena by mj 
parents, and by the priests and others, but Nagasena is not an existence, 
or being, pudgala Milinda "Then to whom are the vanous offer- 
ings made (that are presented to you as priest^) Who receives these offer 
ings^ Who keeps the precepts^ Who enters the paths ^ There is no 
ment or dement neither the one nor tlie other can be acquired , there 
18 no reward , no retribution Were any one to kill Nagasena he would 
not be guilty of murder You have not been instructed , nor have you 
been received into the pnestbood Who is Nagasena ^ What is he ^ Are 
the teeth Nagasena^ Or is the skin, the flesh the heart, or the blood 
Nagasena? Is the outward form Nagasena? Are any of the five khandas 
(mentioning each of them separately) Nagasena? Are all the five khandas 
(conjointly) Nagasena? Leaving out the five khandas is that which re 
mams Nagasena?' All these questions were answered in the negative 
Milinda * Then 1 do not see Nagasena Nagasena is a mere sound, 
without any meaning You have spoken an untruth There is no Naga 
sens Nagasena * Did your majesty come here on foot or in a chariot? ' 
Mihnda ** In a chariot Nagasena * What is a chariot? Is the orna 
mented cover the chariot? Are the wheels the epokes of the wheels or 
the reins the cbanot? Is the seat the yoke, or the goad, the chanot ? 
Are all these (coD)oiutly) the ohanot ? Leaving out all these, is that which 
remains the chariot ? All these questions were answered in the negative 
Nagasena ** Then I see no chariot, it is only a sound a name In saying 
that you came m a chanot you have uttered an untruth There is no 
chariot I appeal to the nobles and ask them if it be proper that the 
great king of all Jambudwipa should utter an untruth ** ^he five hun 
dred nobles who had accompanied the king declared that bis megesty bad 
not pmmonsly met with any one whose arguments were so powerful, and 
asked him what reply he would give Milinda ** No untruth have I uttered, 
venerable priest The ornamented cover, the wheels the seat and the 
other parts, all these things united or combined, form the chanot They 
are the usual signs by which that which is celled a chanot is knowm 
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Kagaaena ** In lika manner it is not the skin the hair, tl»e heart, or the 
hlood that is Nagasena All these united or eorabined, form the acknow 
lodged sign by which Nagaseua is known , but the existent beingt the man* 
18 not hereby seen The same things weie declared by Budha to the 
priestegs Wajira — As the various parts, the different adjuncts of a rehiole* 
form, when united that which is called a chariot, so when the five khaodaa 
are united in one aggregate, or body they constitute tiiat which is called 
a being a living existence 

The origin of being cannot be understood, unless it be by 
some one who is possessed of supernatural powers The cause 
of continued existence is declared in the formula called paticha 
samupphda On account of ignorance, merit and dement 
(kus'ila and akusala) are produced , on account of merit and 
demerit, consciousness , on account of consciousness, body and 
mind (rupa and ndma) Rupa is said to signify, according to 
the definition of the Rev D J Gogeily, the material form , 
ndma signifies the whole of the mental powers, and by the 
two combined, we are to understand the complete being, body 
and mind On account of body and mind, the six organs of 
sense are produced , on account of the six organs of sense, 
touch, or contact , on account of contact, desire , on account of 
desire, sensation, (of pleasure or pain) , on account of sensa- 
tion, cleaving, or clinging to existing objects , on account of 
clinging to existing objects, renewed existence , on account of 
renewed existence, biith , on account of birth, death, with its 
causes and consequences When there is the cessation of 
ignorance, there is the cessation of all its educts The whole 
body of sorrow evanishes, or passes away Of the origin of 
Ignorance we know nothing No one but a Budha can tell 
how the chain of existence commenced 

The cause of reproduction after death is updd^na, which in 
the above formula is translated ** the cleaving to existing ob- 
jects ” At death, the five khandas are dissolved. Their reci- 
procity of influence has ceased for ever But the up^dAna 
still exists, and on the breaking up of the khandas, it produces 
another being It cannot but exert its power , another being 
must necessarily be produced The manner of its operation is, 
however, cojitrolled by karma, literally action, which is said 
to be ^^the aggregate result of all previous acts, in unbroken 

* succession, from the commencement of existence, in the births 

* innumerable that have been received in past ages.*^ When the 
karma is good, the being produced is in a state of happiness or 
privilege , but if it be evil, the being is united to degradation 
and misery Yet no sentient being can tell in what state the 
karma he possesses will appoint his next birth, however meri- 
torious may be the acts of his present existence In that 
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karma there may be some avrfal onme^ committed myriads of 
ages ago^ but not yet expiated , and like an hereditary disease, 
it may break out in uncontrollable violence in the next birth, 
whilst the result of present merit, though certain of ultimate 
accomplishment, may be postponed to an indefinite period 
The most devoted Budhist is thus depnved of all hope in 
death 

As it IS the karma of the being, and not the being himself 
that receives a renewal of existence, it is evident that there is 
properly no moral responsibility The karma is transferred to 
another being, of which it is in part the cause The manner 
in which the Budhists endeavour to avoid this conclusion, will 
be seen by the following extract from the Milinda Prasna — 

The king of Sagal said to Nagaseaa “ Wlmt is it that is conceived ^ * 
Nagasena replied * 1 hese two nama and rupa * Milinda ** Are the 
same nama and rupa that are oonoeived heie or in the present birth con 
ceivod elsewhere or in another birth ^ Nagasena ' No this nama and 
rupa (or mind and body) acquires karma, whether it be good or bad 
and by moans of this karma another nama and rupa is produced ** Milmda 

Then if the same nama rupa is not again pioduced, or conceived, that 
being is deliveied fiora the consequences of sinful action ' Nagasena 

How 80^ Jf there be no future birth (that is if nirwaua be attained), 
there 18 deliverance but if tbeie be a futuie birth, deliveranoe from the 
consequences of sinful action does not necessaiily follow Thus a man 
steals a number of mangos and takes them away but he is seized by the 
owner who brings him before the king and says Sire this man has stolen 
my mangos But the robber replies * I have not stolen bis mangos the 
mango be set m the ground was one , these mango<} are other and different 
to that, 1 do not deserve to be punished Now, your mafesty, would this 
plea be valid , would no punishment be deserved^ Milinda ‘ He would 
certainly deserve punishment ” Nagasena *Why^^ Milinda “Because, 
whatever he may say, the mangos he stole were the product of the mango 
originally set by the man from whom they were stolen, and therefore punish 
ment ought to be inflicted * Nagasena ^ In like manner hy means of 
the karma produced by this nama and rupa another uama and rupa is 
caused , there is therefore no deliverance (in this way) from the oonse 
quences of sinful action (The same process is illustrated by the sowing 
of gram and the setting of the sugarcane) Again a man lights a fire m 
the dry season, and by bis neglecting to extinguish it another fire is pro 
duced, which sets fire to his neighbour s rice field, or to bis field of dry 
grain The owner of the field seizes him, and bringing him before the king 
save ‘ Sire, by this man my field has been burnt , but the man replies * £ 
Old not burn his field true, 1 neglected to put out a fiie I bad kinaled, but 
the fire kindled by me was one, the fire that burnt bis field was another 
would it be right that upon such a plea be should be released^ Mihnda 
* No , because the fire that did tbe damage was produced by the fire that 
Ibe kindled and neglected to put out Nagasena “ Again, a man takes a 
light, and ascending into an upper room, there eats his food, but whilst 
doing so, tbe flame of bis lamp sets fire to tbe thatch of the roof by this 
means the bouse is burnt and not this house alone but the other bouses of 
the village Then the villagers seize him, and say, ‘ Man, why did you 
burn our village ^ But he replies, *Oood people, I did not bum your 
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tillage I was eating my food by the light of a lamp, when *j**^]^ 
and set fire to the thatch of the roof , but the flame that I kindled wea on^ 
and the flame Uiat burnt the house was another, and the flame that jou™ 
the village was another NoW were he to persist in tbis^ea when 
before the king the decision Would still be given against him , UaVM 
reason because the flame that burnt the villags was caused by the nama 
from the thatch, and this flame was caused by the flame from the 
Again, a man gives money to a girl for a maintenance, that afteiwaras ne 
may marry her , the girl grows up, when another man gives her money 
and marries her Hearing tbie, the fiist man demands the girl, as be baa 
given her money , but the other man replies ‘ No , the girl to whom you 
gave the money wae a child, but this is a grown up young woman , she o|p 
not therefore belong to you Now if such a plea as this were set up in 
the court, it would be given against the man who made it , for this reasoui 
that the child had gradually grown into the woman Again, a xnw pur 
chases a vessel of milk from the cowherd and leaves it in his band until 
the next day but when he comes at the appointed time to receive it, he 
finds that it has become curd , so he says to the cowherd, * I did not pur 
chase curd give me my vessel of milk Now, if a case like this were 
brought before your majesty, how would you decide it Miimda * 1 
should decide in favour of the cowherd, because it would he evident that 
the curd had been produced from the milk ’ Nagasena * In like manner, 
one mind and body dies , another mind and body is conceived , but as 
the second mind and body is produced by (the karma of) the first mind 
and body there is no deliverance (by this means) from the conseQ^uence 
of moral action 


These illastrations are not worthy of being called an argu- 
ment , and it must be a singular phase of mmd that can regard 
them as conclusive The doctrine they would inculcate is too 
subtle to be comprehended by the general imnd Hence we 
see that among all Budhists, with the exception of the learned 
feWi the nexus between one state of existence and another is 
not the karma^ the moral actions of the beings but the ever- 
living individuality 

X The Ethics of Budhtsm — The superior prohibitions are 
divided into three sections 1 Those that belong to the body, 
VIZ., the taking of life, the taking of that which is not given, 
and the holding of carnal intercourse with the female who 
belongs to another person 2 Those of the speech, viz,, lyings 
slander, abuse, and unprofitable conversation. 3 Those of the 
mind, VIZ., covetousness, malice, and scepticism There are 
other evils that are to be avoided, such as the drinking of in- 
toxicating liquors, gambling, idleness, improper associations,, 
and the frequenting of places of amusement. These pro- 
hibitions refer to the householder^nlj, and have no reference 
to the ten obligations that are binding upon the pnest. The 
laws of the priesthood include the whole of the series here 
enumerated, with many others of much greater strictness. 

The translations from the Singhalese authors that mre given 
m the Manual, are so contrary to each other, that the mncere 
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Badbufc must often be in great peiplezitj how io «ct , whilst 
the ineine^ have bo many exeeptions and Teaervationa^ iliat 
the precept becomOB almost a dead letter The following are 
eome of the explanations relative to the taking of life, 
gfadta. ** Hiere are five things,” we are told, in the Saobarm'- 
maratnak&rd, '' necessary to constitute the crime of taking life 

* 1 There must be the knowledge ftiat there is life 2 There 

* must be the assurance thataliTing being is pre sent, 3. There 

* must be the intention of taking life 4 With this intention 
^ there must be something done, as the placing of a bow, or 
‘ spear, or the setting of a snare , and there must be some move- 

* ment towards it, as walking, running, or jumping 5 The 

* life must be actually taken ” Under certain circumstances 

* one’s own life may be given up, but the life of another is never 
' to be taken ” ^ He who takes the hie of a laige animai, will 

* have greater dement than he who takes the life of a small one > 

* because greater skill or artifice is required in taking the life of 

* the former than of the latter When the life of a man is 

* taken, the dement increases m proportion to the ment of the 
^ person slain , the two extremes being, the sceptic and the 

* rahat” 

The obligation to observe the precepts is usually taken in 
the presence of a pnest , and it would seem to be supposed, 
that it IS only when thus voluntarily taken that the observance 
ensures merit Any number of the obligations may be taken , 
and they may be taken for a limited period, or for as long as 
there is the power of observance, or until death They may 
be taken either separately or together When taken to be 
kept separately, tnough one should be broken, it does not 
impair ftie ment of the rest , but if they are taken to be kept 
collectively, if one be broken, the whole are impaired 

The moral code,” says Mr Hardy, at the conclusion of the 
chapter, becomes powerless for good, as it is destitute of all 
‘ real authonty G6tama taught the propriety of certain ob- 

* servances, because all other Budhas nad done the same , but 

* something more is required before man can be restrained from 

* vice, and preserved in the path of punty There is pro- 

* perly no law The Budhist can take upon himself certam 

* obligations, or resolve to keep certain precepts , as many or as 

* few as he pleases , and fox any length of time he pleases It is 

* his own act that makes them binding, and not^^any objective 
^ Buthorily Even when he takes the obligatimis, were is this 

* convenient clause in the form that be repeats to the pnest * 1 

* embrace the five precepts (or the eight, as the case may be) to 

* obey them severally, as far as I am cAte, from this time for- 
^ wmd ’ From the absence of a supenor motive to obedience, 
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Aet I — 1 StaJbisbusB ofindtgmous Education vnEiin the Earth 
West Provmces ByB ThorvJton, Secy toOovemment 1860 

2 Notes on Indian Ed/ucatum. By H 0 Tudeer 1839 

3 Report on Indigenous Education and Vernacular Sdiods vn 
Agra, Malhara, &e , for 1850-61 By H S Reed, B C 8 

4 Ditto, 1S51-52 

6 Hon, F J Shore’s Notes on Indian Affairs, 2 voh 

6 Public Education By Sir J K ShuMeworth 1863 

7 Adams’ Reports on Indigenous Education in Bengal and 
Behar 1836, 1836, 1838 

We cannot better introduce the subject that is now to occupy 
our attention, than by quoting at length, the following 

Minute by the Most Noble the Governor^ General of India^ dated the 26th 
October^ 1853, concurred tn by the Members of Cmnad 

1 Five yeairs ago I had the honor of recommending to the Honorable 

Court of Directors a scheme prep^ed by the Lieute- 
nant-Govemor of the Norm Western ProvmceSy 
“ for the promotion of Vernacular Education, by the 

mstitution of schools in each tehseel on the part of the Government The 
scheme, which was designed ultimately for the whole of the thirty-one 
districts within the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor, was limited 
by His Honor for &e time to eight of these districts 
The Honorable Court was plei^ed to accede to the recommendation of 
the Government, in the despatch, No 14, 3rd October, 1849, and the scheme 
was thereafter carried into efiect 

2 Three years have smce elapsed , and 1 now submit to my Honor- 
able Colleagues, with feelings of genuine satisfaction, a despatch, m which 
the late Lieutenant- Grovemor announced to the Supreme Government 
the enunent success of this experiment, and asked that the scheme of 
Vernacular Education should now be extended m its full mtegrity, to all 
the districts withm the Jurisdiction of the Government of the North 
Western Provmces 

3 1 forbear iiom repeating the statements recorded in this despatcdi, 
or reiterating the reasons which the Lieutenant-Governor has adduced 
m favor of the proposal which he has made — ^These are so dearly stated 
and so forcibly urged, that I would avoid the nsk of weakemng thw ^ect 
by repetition The condusion, however, of His Honor’s representatums, 
1 desire to quote at large Alluding to the districts m which the Gov^- 
ment schools have not yet been established, Mr Thomason has said — 

"In all these parts there is a popelatum no less teenui^, and a people 

P 1 
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as capable of learning The same wtots prevail, and the same moral 
obligation rests upon the Government, to exert itself for tbe purpose of 
dispelling die present ignorance — ^llie means are shown by which a 
great effect can be pro&ced, the cost at which they can be brought 
into operation is calculated, the agency is available It needs but the 
sanction of the highest authority to call into exercise, throughout the 
length and hreadw of the lan^ the same spirit of enquiry, and the 
same mental activity, which is now begmmng to cha- 
Para 12 racterxze the inhabitants of the few districts in which 
a commencement has been made ** 0 

4 The sanction which the Lieutenant- Governor, m these words, solicited 
for an increase of die means which experience has shewn to be capable 
of producing such nch and early &mt, 1 now most gladly and gratefully 
propose — And while I cannot refram from recordmg anew in 3us place, 
my deep regret that the ear which would have heard this welcome sanc- 
tion given, with so much joy, is now dull in death — desire at the same 
tune to add the expression of mj feehng, that even though Mr Thomason 
had left no other memorial ot his public life behmd him, this system of 
general Vernacular education, which is all his own, would have sufficed 
to build up for him a noble and abidmg monument of his earthly career 

5 1 beg leave to recommend, in the strongest terms, to the Honorable 
Court of Directors, that full sanction should be given to the extension of 
the scheme of Vernacular Education to all the districts within the juris- 
diction of the North Western Provmces, with every adjunct which may 
be necessary for its complete efficiency 

6 1 feel that I should very imperfectly discharge the obligations 
that rest upon me as the head of the Government of India, if with such 
a record before me as that which has been this day submitted to the Coun- 
cil, I were to stop short at the recommendations alrea dy p roposed 

These will provide for the wants of the North Western Provmces , 
but other vast Governments remam, with a people as capable of learn- 
ing” as those m Hmdoostan, and a population ’ still more “ teeming ” 
There, too, the same wants prevail, and the same moral obligation rests 
upon tbe ^vemment, to exert itself for the purpose of dispellmg the 
present ignorance ” 

Those wants ought to be provided for those obligations ought to 
be met 

7 Allusion IS made by the Secretary to the Council of Education, m 
his report on the Vernacular schools m the North Western l^ovmces, 
to ^^the utter failure of the scheme of Vernacular Education adc^ted 
in Bengal, among a more intelligent, docde and less prejudiced people 
than those of the North Western ^Dvinces ” But he adds the encourag- 
ing assurance, that he is ^‘cpnvmced that the scheme above referred 
to IS not only the best adapted to leaven the ignorance of the agncnl- 
tural population of the North Western Provinces, but is also the plan 
best smt^ for the mass of the people of Bengal and B^ar ” 

Since this is so, 1 hold it the plam duty of the Govenunent of India 
at once to place within the reach of the people of Beng^ and Bebar, those 
means of education which, notwithstandmg our anxiety to do so, we have 
hitherto faded in presenting to them, in an acceptable form, but which^ 
we are told upon the experienced authonty of Dr Moua^ are to be 
found in the successfid scheme of the Lieutenant-Governor before us 

B And not to Bengal and Bdiar only If it be good for these, it is good 
also for our new subjects beyond the Jumna. That it will be not only good 
fcT them, but most acceptable to them, no one can doubt, who has read 
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tbe reports by Mr Montgomery and other Comnussioners upon mdige* 
nous education in the P^njaub, which shewed results that were little 
anticipated before they were discovered 

9 If my Honorable Colleagues concur, as I feel very confident they 
wilh in the views expressed in tins minute, a copy of it, together with 
copies of the Lieutenant-Governor's and its enclosures, should be sent to 
the Government of Bengal and to the Chief Commissioner of the Funjaub, 
with a request that they would, at their earliest convemence, subnut their 
views upon this ntmly important i&ubject, after such oommumcation 
with others as they may think necessary 

10 It only remams to advert to the question of expen^^e The cost 
of the entire scheme for the Provinces under the authority of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, IS something more than two lakhs of Rupees 

It may safely be calculated that the Punjaub and Bengal together, will 
not cost more than double that sum 

This expenditure has been more than provided for already by the 
recent death of Benaik Rao, whereby a clear addition of seven lalus of 
Rupees has been given to the annual revenues of the Go>ernment of 
India 

Were it otherwise, it would still be the undoubted duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide Until lately the financial condition of India, for many 
years past, has required that the Government should observe a prudent 
caution in every advance it made, even for the best of purposes, and upon 
the straigbtest road 

Pinancial considerations no longer shackle the progress of the Gorem* 
ment 

Wherefore it is, more than ever before, its duty in eveiy such case as 
this, to act vigorously, cordially, and promptly 

2Sth October^ 1853 (S^ned) DAnHOUSis 

This IS a nuQUte worthy of an enhghtened statesman^ and will, 
we have no doubt, give a powerful impetus to the cause of por 
pillar enlightenment. As Ixird Wellesley’s administration was 
distingnmed by the cultivation of the Oriental languages, and 
Lord W Bentmek’s by the study of English, so will, we believe, 
LordDalhousies and the Hon Mr Haihday’s be by the im- 
provement and extension of Vernacular education 

So fer from decrying English education, we should be heartily 
glad to see all those natives who have time and means, learn not 
only Engh^ hut also G&rrmn and Frmdt, whidi are keys to 
much valuable information on Indian sulbects — ^but we t^nnnt. 
forget* of the number who attend English schools, how many 
rest satisfied with merely the knowledge of English sufficient to 

qualify them as copyists or “ quill dnvers” m Engl^h o ffi ces , 

how v&ry few keep up the knowledge they have acquired 
at school , “ clever boys, dull men," they m a great nnmhoi- 
of eases sink into the mass, which is not purified by any 
sound verwuvJar element hence we have heard the com- 
plaint made that “ native sal>assistant surgeons, who come 
‘ out (rf the Medical College with meat e^ dnd high ao- 
‘quirements, after they have beenleft for a tune to th eg 
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‘ own resources in tihe country, &11 off,” the people they mixed 
with were unleavened by any salutary vernacular element^ 
consequently the foundation was bad. How few are there among 
the zemmdars who have received an English education, 
who devote themselves to improvmg their estates, by mtro- 
ducing new plants, ammals or machmery, or by taking any 
interest m agricultural improvement Axe they not, like 
Irish landlords, almost invariably ahaentees, more mchned 
to dream, m some Calcutta residence, over Shakespeare and 
Bacon, than to take any practical measures to improve their 
tenant^ ? It has be^ well remarked, in an excellent httle 
pamphlet by Mr Piddmgton, " On the Scientific Frmciples of 
Agncultnre as a branch of Pulilic Education ” — “ Does not our 
present system of education tend to give the native youth a 
taste for a tozvn, rather than a country life * We want a body 
of educated landlords, and managers, — not landlords and man- 
agers with the knowledge of the essay-wnter, the poet or the 
newspaper demagogue, — but landlords and managers, and ryots 
too, whose studies would have taught them alike to know 
and to feel the dignity of their pursmts, and the vast advan- 
tages which their nch country, with its teemmg and docile 
population, holds out to the instructed, the humane and the 
persevenng landlord” We would recommend the study of 
the followmg hnes of Montgomery — 

‘ Are tliey not men, though knowledge never shed 

^ Her quickening beams on each neglected head ? 

** Are they not men, by sin and saflfering tried ? 

** Are they not men for whom the Saviour died ** 

The gentlemen we are speaking of are fond of Shakespeare 
— ^let them remember these Imes — 

^ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees; books in the ruuning brooks, 

" Sermons m stones, and good in every thing ’ 

We cordially allow that Enghsh is a key admitting to a vast 
vanety of treasures — ^but how many admire the key and never 
open the door I We recommend the following sentiment of Mr 
A. St John for ccmsideration — 

“ Wherever the people are ignorant, the nobles are sure to be vicious, 
public opinion, virtue, rebgion begin with the crowd and work their way 
upward to Idiem was the Gospel first preached, and By them was the 
•saving yoke of Christiainity r^t^ on the neck of knowledge among them 
Christ here on earth walked habitually He set the example of instruct- 
ing the poor, and carmg for man m the inverse ratio of &e vain world's 
care, thus practically he wished to teach us that all are equal in the sight 
of Go^ from ^om a tattered garment conceals not the beaul^ of the 
bquL” 
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So far &otn thinking English and the Vernacular opposed, 
we r^ard them as closely connected “ English for the select 
few, me Vernaculars for tJie masses/' is our motto, as well as that 
of Dr Dufl^ Sir C Trevelyan and a host of others. English the 
apex, the Vernacular, the base of the tnangle of knowledga 
But Knowledge loves expansion, and ideas pent up in a foreign 
medium require a free ventilation through the Vernacular 
The Honorable F J Halhday, in his evidence before the 
Commons' Committee (6th Report p 60) gives the true 
golden medium “ I think Enghsh instruction and Vernacular 
‘ mstructionoughttogoon they relate to ciosses of the 

^ people, and ought to go on together , you ought to give a good 
^ Vernacular education to the masses, at the same time that you 
‘ give opportunities to the classes who have leisure to do so, to 
* acquire a knowledge of English literature and science,*' — ^there 
IS now an awful gulph between the lover of Shakespeare and 
the 87 millions lu Bengal, whose geographical ideas are confined 
to seas of treacle and mountains of gold — we would bridge this 
gulph by giving to the masses European ideas through a Ver- 
nacular medium 

Looking at our English schools for natives, we believe the 
study of Bengali to be of the greatest use even for a thorough 
knowledge of English So far from regarding Vernacular 
and Enghsh Education as antagonistic, we view them as 
“ mutual friends and allies" — a Bengali Education would 
prepare for an Enghsh — ^how many benefits that would 
otherwise result from an Enghsh Education are now lost 
by youths on leaving school — plunging again into the vor- 
tex of masses unenlightened by a single correct idea, and 
becoming enveloped by “ public opmion" unreformed — the 
social influences are all against them Suppose you wanted a 
good light in a room charged with carbomc acid gas, you would 
not content yourself with merely putting m the light, but you 
would endeavour to remove some of the gas in order that the 
hght might flame better— Enghsh Education is the superstruc- 
ture, but how can that be firm when there is no good foundation 
laid m the Vernacular ? Boys are sent to English schools, but 
Ignorant mothers give them from the earhest years a %ome 
trainmg 

The old Anghcists and Vernaculansts agreed on the im- 
portance of commumcatmg to natives Ikiropean ^deas We 
contend that giving these through the mother tongue to 

the masses would, like leaven, leaven the whole mmp 

truth Would then be wrought into the warp and woof of 
the popular nund In our English schools for Natives we 
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believe tbe study of Bengali is of the greatest use towards 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of Engl^, and that» like tbe 
study of Graehc m the Highlands, the Vernacular leads to a 
higher cultivation of Enghw The experience of education m 
the United States, has brought out the fact of “ the extraordi- 

* nary and surprising influence which a high degree of popular 
‘ culture exercises on the development of the higher branches 
‘ of education " Were the faculties of the young unfolded in 
preparatory Vernacular schools, they would learn a foreign 
tongue mudi eooner, on the same' pnnciple as the man 
who receives a good, general education is better qualified 
for a profession — it has been found a mistake m Eng- 
land to begin too early with the study of Latin and Greek, 
and the English Vernacular is in consequence now cultivated 
at Eton, Westminster, &c , with assiduity Were youths at the 
age of five or six to have their powers of observation called 
forth in a pleasmg manner, by Lessons oh Objects, Natural 
History, Montal Anthinetic, in their own motfecr tongue— -they 
would, subsequently, outstrip those who began Enghsh at the 
same penod Is not the age of eight or mne quite early 
enough for a native to begin Enghsh — ^for after all, a per- 
fect pronunciation of English should not be regarded as 
of such consequence— but even supposing he began at eight, 
three years' previous trauung m a good Vernacular school 
would enable mm to receive a sound knowledge of the history 
and geography of Bengal, of General Geography, &c &c — We 
have seen in a Vernacmar school in Nuddea, and also at Santi- 
pore, little boys, five years old, quite famihar with the map of the 
world, and able to draw tbe outhne of a country from memoiy 
on the black board We trust that ere long a training m a 
phtaJiMd, on an improved plan, will be considered a nne qua 
non, for all candidates for Enghsh schools No after know- 
ledge can be very complete or extensive, which is not built on a 
good elementary foundation — ^the remark of a Welshman has 
much force m it as apphcable to this question, “ learning 
‘ our own language first is the most expeditious way to 
' come at the knowledge of another, else why are not our 
' youths in England, designed for scholars, set to Latm and 

* Greek before they are tai^ht English” This has been 
reversed in Bengal, and hence probably much of that cram 
and mere memoiy work the Hindus are so fond of In 
]824! the Government proposed “that the head master of 

* the* Hindu College ^ould have a competent knowled^ 
‘ of the cov/ntry languagea, in order to make him intem- 

* gible as a massiom t^dher of the English.” Were this 
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acted on, both mth pmuaj^s and head masters m English 
Schools fornatiTes, we would hare far less of the mere rote 
' system 

It has been said, do nothing to cnhghten the masses, 
till you give a high education to a number, and these will 
educate the masses — we do not object to 'the former, but 
we would not postpone the latter to an indefimte penod. To 
enhghten only the lew is, to use a Hindu proverb, to sweeten 
the ocean by casting a few drops of milk on it The rush for 
keramships with their deadening effects, and the want of prac- 
tical education among Hindus, show that Vernacular Education 
should have been combmed with English The Government 
began m 1835 with educating the few, — ^is not the time now 
arrived, in 1854, after a lapse of twenty years, for not endmg 
there, but extendmg education to the many ^ To wait nntu 
our English students awake from the torpor of keraniship, until 
they renounce the selfishness of making a monopoly of know- 
ledge, will, we fear, be like Horace's rustic — ^waiting to cross the 
river until it dnes up To carry out the principle of enlighten- 
mg only the few at first, we ought to have colleges before smools, 
and even an university before a college We see the case of 
France, where there was a highly reji/n^ nobiXvty, that of the 
days of Louis le Grand, the salons of Pans were the resort of a 
bnlliant class of savans, but the peasantry were kept m a state 
of awful Ignorance — revolution broke out, and all this drapery of 
refinement was torn to shreds before the whirlwmd of infunated 
masses, dischamng a lava of passions uncontrolled hy any bai> 
ners of knowledge The anstocracy, (the Young Bengal of 
day) who kept the peasantry debarred from Imowledge, were 
startled from their dream of mncied secunty by the fiames of 
their castles and the midnight yell of “ lapaix aux Ghcmmieres, 
la guerre aux Ckateauaf ' — a warning voice, that the mere educa- 
tion of the few is a vmeyard dothmg the volcanoe’s side In Eng- 
land last century, when Wesley proclaimed the high truths of 
eternity to the miners of Cornwall and the rustics of Yorkshire 
we had a refined clerOT and anstocracy, and of kte years, not- 
withstandmg the influence of our umversities and c1ftaaiA«i| 
schools, whatawfiil disclosures have the Earl of ^aftesbuiy and 
the promoters of ragged schools made, as to the condition of the 
worung classes, and the dense ignorance and cnme which even 
still form the suhstratum of !l^glish society , an able wnter 
m the Agra Messenger remarks on this subject, “when we 
“ know now htUe the English umversities, colleges, and 
' great pubhe schools existmg through cemfunes, have done for 
* the of England, we cannot nope ^t a similar system 
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' in India, where the barriers of caste strengthen the wall of 
‘ partition betwixt the educated f&w and the ignorant many, 
‘ will produce more satisfiictoiy results The hght of knowledge 
‘ naturally burns upward It was only when the nodumal 
‘ echode, Sunday sonoola, mechamca’ vn^vtvtea, began to spread 

* their mfluence among die labounngbody mEn^md, that the 
‘ people received any tiung hke enlightenment. But even these 
‘ agen(ae3 left a yet lower class in darkness, to be m time lUu- 
' minated by the heroic teachers of ragged schools ” Enowledge 
made a monomly of by a few, and invested with power, is an 
iDstrumentof ae^otism,asthe Histonesof Chaldea, India, Persia, 
h^ypt, and the mddle Ages show, and we say with Mr Hodgson 
in ms Letters, that “ making knowledge an official monopoly, m 

* the hands of a small number of people, is not identifymg the 
‘ secunty of our dominion with the happiness of the mass of 
' the subjects ” Do not the waters of knowledge, restrained in a h- 
mited space, sts^nate, whereas, when diffiised like the o.cean, they 
become the punners of the world In 1848 the Government of the 
N W Provmces very properly expressed their fears “ that the 
‘ village and district officers will be so far ahead of the mass of 
' the people, as the more to expose the latter to injury from dis- 
‘ honesty and intngues” Well has Sir J Kay Shuttleworth 
said, " The sure road to socialism is by a prolongation of the 
‘ contrasts between luxury and destitution , vast accumula- 
^ tions, and ill rewarded toil , high cultivation, and barbansm , 

* the enjoyment of pohtical pnvileges, and the exclusion from all 
‘ rights by ignorance or mdigence The means of solving these 

* great socim problems, hes m the Christian civilisation of the 
‘ entire people by the pubhc school ” In Ireland on the other 
hand, we have had for centuries intelligent but tyrannical land- 
lords, who ruled, with a rod of iron, the tenantry they abandoned 
to Ignorance 

Nor does the example of “ Young Ben^” mcline us to post- 
pone the enlightenment of the masses How many natives 
have been educated m Enghsh, who, like their predecessors m 
Mogul tunes, glory in not knowing the language of the common 
people — ^the prqfanvm mdgue, and therefore give them no 
Knowledge— respecting tue lyots they can say with Horace, 
od% et a/reeo Young l^gal, equally with the proud Brahman, 
despises “ the vvlga/r tonrae " remmdmg us of the English 
squires m Locke's days, \%o could not write correct En^ish, 
— though they could “sport Latin verses” And tbs is 
justified on the plea there is so little m Bengali to read. Well, 
supposing it to be so — ^is not this, on the principle that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” a reason why the language 
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should be enriched by those who have got the wealth of ano- 
ther tongue ? Did Dante and Chaucer despise their own tongues 
because they were poor ? — ^no I that was just the stimulus to 
prompt them to raise them 

Of course, those natives who wish their sons to get employ- 
ment in offices, where a knowledge of Enghsh is requisite, would 
wish all the Government funds for education to be given to 
English schools, "the high road to affluence," — forgetting that 
the land revenue of Ben^ amounts to three and a half milhons 
sterling, besides five milhons from salt and opium, and that the 
peasantiy have a claim on those revenues for an education 
suited to their circumstances, a qmdproquo Not only has 
he to suffer rack-renting, and money extorted by foiged 
deeds of the zemindar, but the poor peasant, who m 
Menu's days was forbidden to receive advice from the Sudra, is 
even now by Young Bengal grudged the smallest pittance to 
enlighten his mind on the commonest subiect , thirty-seven 
millions, using the Bengali language are still, in the language of 
Macaulay, to Imve " medical doctrmes which would disgrace an 

* English farrier, history abounding with kings thirty feet high, 

* and reigns 80,000 years long, and geography made up of seas of 

* treacle and seas of butter " And yet, forsooth, all luiowledge 
IS to be excluded, unless the people will sit down to an eight 
years' study of a foreign language, with its arbitrary pronuncia- 
tion and intricacy of meanmg Enghsh Education, to affect the 
mass, must have a Yernacuhir m^um — oil by itself will not 
mix with water 

If we are to do nothing in Vernacular Education until the 
upper classes are enhghtened by English, then let us be con- 
sistent, let us stop our Bible Societies, Vernacular Literature 
Committees, Tract Societies, for they will be of very little use, 
if there be not a correspondent system of Vernacular Educa- 
tion Can we reckon that those few will carry out the 

E rinciple of " doing what they can for the benefit of their 
5SS mvored neighbours?' Does not the voice of history 
show that there are anstocrats m knowledge, who fear lest 
" tJie peasant’s toe should tread on the courtier's heel” Oh t m 
this country for the spirit of a Howard or a Wilberforce, which 
would prompt the educated babus to seek out for humanity m its 
lowest depths^ mits dem^ anddifiuse among thp masses thecheer- 
ingrays of knowledge ^ The voice ofhistory does notshowthat 
under the Moslem dynasty, the Persian-educated babus ever cared 
much for the masses, or that patriotism was a growth of the ooim- 
tary,— by the interest the Engbsh-educated babus take m Vernar 
emar EdA/mtion^ we must judge of the truth or not of Sir H 

Q 1 
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Elliot's remark, that " the sacred spark of patnotism is an exohi 

* in Bengal, exists but as a name, and an ofi&counng of coll^( 

* declamations " Let them bear m mind the memorable words 
of the Council of Mucation — We are fully ahve to the ne- 

* cesBity of combmmg Yemacular with Enghsh Education 
' if the influence of the Government schools is to be felt beyonc 

* the students who are collected within their walls and of the 
late Hon'ble J Bethune, the students are expected to be the 

* instruments of reflecting and diffusing around them the 
' knowledge they have acquired." 

We are thorough advocates for all natives, who have time and 
opportunity, studymgEnghsh , let this important caution however 
be Dome innund,^^httle isdoneunlesssucna knowledgeofEnghsfa 

* be imparted as shall enable natives to readavaluable author with 

* ease, for thai whn/ik cannot he done wvth ease by a Hindu, 

* certam of not he/ing done to any great extefifd'' There are some 
men, whose knowledge of India is hmited to cities, and to a few 
Anglicized babus, who thmk the Yemacular can be extirpated 
fixim this country we would only ask such to vmgh the remarks 
made m a Serampore publication m 1 816 — 

For ideas to be acqiured with effect in a foreign language, opportanity 
leisure, inclination, and ability must combine m the case of every indi 
Tidual , and even then scarcely one in ten would so thoroughly acqu&e the 
English language as to derive due instruction from the mass of Imowledge 
contained therein These advantages, too, must be renewed to every sue 
oessive generation, and the same advantages of opportunity, inclmation 
and sufficient ability must unite in ihe case of each individual Moreover 
instruction, to answer its proper design, should be such as to render the 
inhabitants of a country happy m their own sphmre, but never to tahe them 
out of it Those mdividuals, however, urwhom such ability for acqumns 
the Enghsh language, united with due oj^rtunity of improvement, woulc 
scarcely remam to till the ground, or to labor at any manual occupation 
they would therefore, W their education, be unfitted for the ordinarj 
callings of hfe On the other hand, the successful exertions of one 
European, m acquiring the languages of the country, or of a native in 
acquiring the Engh^ language, might, through the medium of the native 
languages, not emfy diffuse light throughout a whole country, (and at one 
tenth of Ihe expense,) but emighten successive generations to the end oJ 
time while knowledge thus imbibed by the common people would serve tc 
expand flieir mmds and enrich their lionguage, and at the same tunc 
render them happy m the humble sphere wherem Providence has placed 
them 

The difficulties m the way of elevatmg m mtellectual pursuits, a people 
BO long dead to the value of knowledge, aare of themselves sufficientij 
great, without our adding to them the Mwoziug labor of acquiring a new 
and refined language 

* * * ♦ ♦ » 

The labor of instructing so vast a population in a new tongue, would 
assuredly be greater than that of translating mto all their respective 
dialects, whatever It may be necessary for the bulk of the people to leftm, 
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In this respect the mtOencH of instmctioUf will, for a long tune to come^ be 
m advance of the means of imparting it , one year’s diligent application to 
the work of translation, will furnish more than all the schools established 
hj Europeans will be able to digest in three or four years , and long befbre 
the overflow of schools and the growmg demand for books, be su(£ as can 
be no longer supplied by the annual product of European translators, 
there is little doubt fir<»n present appearances, that Natives wiU hQ found 
able to assist m the work of translation, and anxious to pursue it even as 
a means of subsistence 

The tune which the lower orders m every country can command fbr 
mtellectual pursuits, is always small, and m India this should not be 
wasted on attempts to acquire a foreign language, which can be of no 
benefit to them unless they can read it with fluency, a scale of proficiency 
which their limited leisure renders impracticable 

The English cannot colonize m this country as they have 
done in America and Ireland — ^nor do they intermarry with the 
natives as former conquerors have done, and the tendeni^ of 
things is to substitute naitve agency m various cases, where 
European is now employed— English is spreadmg, Wt is the 
improvement of Vernot/cuUw literature keepmg an eepud 
pace ? 

Latin, for ten centuries, was in Europe the common language 
of intercourse, hterature, and theology, the sole language of 
devotion in the dominant church of Europe, supported by 
the powerful co-operation and patronage of the umversities and 
even in Sir T More’s time, 1630 , a fierce controversy was 
waged as to whether Enghsh or Latin were the best medium 
for conveying sound useful knowledge — but the Enghsh Ver- 
nacular has smce taken the place of we Latin The PortugueaR 
language was for a century and a half the coast language of India 
— yet where is it used now* — And what has become of the 
Persian, once the Ivngua franca * 

Because many natives have a wtlogmal knowledge of Engltah 
acquired for commercial or conversational purposes, we are not to 
infer that they know the language With the Bengali, En- 
glish may be the langutge of commerce, but the Vemaciilar is 
the language of the Ite^, the one is used for pubbc purposes, the 
other 18 the language of the domestic sphere “ The foreign lan- 
* guage, like an official garment^ is laid asidem tbecircleoffiumly- 
and friends,” the language of the mother is that of the Mdo-en^^ 
India has for ages been fed on the shell of knowledge — mere 
words — ve want to give them the kernel of ideas 

Some advocate making English the hngui^e of the courts, 
thereby saving Europeans the trouble of learning the language 
We would quote for such the advice givenby Lord Hastingi^ 

many years ago, to a studmit of Fort William College 

' indeed we wish to know a nation, it is pecoharly de sirable to 
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* possess an independent and extensive &milianiy with its Ian* 

^ guage ; it must be indispensable when we are changed with the 
' execution of the most senous and solemn offices of human life " 
— ^the European should not be a puppet in the hands of a trans- 
lator^ On the question of the feasibihty of makmg Enghsh the 
language of the courts, of turning courts of justice into schools 
of philology, we quote the arguments of the Qv/irter^ Fnend 
of iTid/uiy 1822 — 

That the substitution of English m the transaction of public business 
therefore, would effect its substitution m every domestic circle through the 
country, is altogether a paradox As much as the aggregate of official 
communications falls short of the sum total of pnvate communications 
through the country, m the same proportion do chances against the 
umversal employment of Engbsh, out-number those which may appear m 
favor of the project. 

On this subject experience is as nch as it is decisive The [N'ormans, 
after the conquest of England, impelled by motives of policy as well as of 
hatred, made a strenuous effort to substitute their own language for that 
of the conquered nation “ The name of Englishman was turned mto 
reproach ITone of that race for a hundred years were raised to any 
dignity in church or state Their language, and the characters m which 
it was written, were rejected as barbarous , m aU schools, children were 
taught French, and the laws were administered m no other tongue” 
Nor was this vigorous encouragement all , for within twenty years after the 
Norman mvasion, almost the whole of the soil of England had been divid- 
ed among foreigners And even up to the period of the restoration of the 
English tongue, the ruhnw members of the state seem to have regarded 
French with undumiushed partiality, for m the early part of the reign of 
Edward the Third, “ gentlemen’s children were taught to speak French 
from the timer they were rocked in the cradle ” Neither was this a tran- 
sient experiment, for it was contmued with unabated perseverance for 
nearly three hundred years Here we perceive a combination of advan- 
tages from which, if m any instance, success might surely have been expect- 
ed jdJl l^al and magisterial transactions done m French, — schools 
opened for teaching it, Sie origmal tongue discouraged m every direction, 
-—and, what was perhaps of equal if not greater consequence, the whole 
body of landed proprietors bent on employmg it as the medium of com- 
mumcation with their tenantry — ^These efforts are contmued moreover for 
a length of time apparently sufficient to have rooted out the old and 
despised language even from the remotest villages On the possession of 
such pre-eminent advantages, those who would patronize similar attempts 
in India can scarcdy calculate Wth all this poweriul aid however, the 
project of making IVench current m England fell to the ground , and 
after ffiree centuries of unavailing exertion, it was publicly renounced 
by the Government, and the English language restored to the public 
service, not only as a mark of royal favor, but for the neater fafcflitj of 
public Jmsmess Had the French language, durmg Ae penod of its 
encouragement, made any impression on the mass of the population, the 
substitution of Enghsh by Edward the Third, would have heen considered 
a fresh instance of tyranny, rather than a distinguished act of grace 
The pubhcation almost immediately after this event, of Wickliffe’s trans- 
lation of the New Testament mto English that the sacred Oracles might 
no longer continue nnmtelligible to the great body of the people, confirius 
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the idea that Frendi had not found its way beyond the Court and the great 
famihes of the reahn 

A few hints to that class of natives m Calcutta v ho are 
right m adminng English literature, hut wrong in despis^ 
ing all efforts to improve the literature of the commo#peo* 
pie. We admire their taste for English literature, their bold- 
ness in wntmg against their countrymen^s defects, — but wherO 
IS their patriotism or love of the masses of their countiymen, 
when, instead of len^ng a helping hand to improve the 
literature of their country, they stand aloof, boxing them- 
selves up with Shake^eare, — ^when for the convenience of the 
stranger they would nave English in the courts, a language 
entirely unknown to the peasantry, — when, like the Moslem con- 
querors, they would debar all useful knowledge from thirty-seven 
millions, unless they obtam it through the portals of a difficult 
foreim language, which requires an eight years’ study, thus clos- 
ing the temple of knowledge to the milhons, unless approached 
through the long and rugg^ road of a foreign language Ihese 
men, in consequence of despising the Vernacular, are fall- 
ing into the errors of the men of the middle ages, a prone- 
ness to dialecticism, a renunciation of useful tracks of thought 
— they are, m fact, becoming a sort of schoolmen, ‘‘ following a 
‘ slavish imitation of foreign models, extinguishing fertility 

* of thought^ and all the generous impulses bound up with the 
' speech of our father-land " Let them beware lest the char- 
acter which Campbell, in his Modem l7id%a, gives of many 
natives, should apply to them, “ the extreme selfishness which 

* only looks at a man^s own case, not having any political sym- 

* pathy beyond his own sub-division of a class, if even so much 
“ Big talKers, httle doers, beginning with a flash, endmg in 
‘ smoke” 

Yiewmg the prostrate condition of the masses in Bengal, we 
have strong faith m the efficacy of education as a system of 
trainmg 

** Tis edacation forms the common mind 
Just as the twig is bent the tree s inchned ” 

“ Bat we cannot call that a complete education which hmits 

* itself to the cultiTation of the mere mtellect, to the neglect 
' of the moral powers , which does not regard man as a creature 
‘ destmed for etermty, and whose trainmg in school ought to 
‘ bear on that aim " We fully sympathize with the view, that 
edacation embraces the cultivation of the mental, physical, 
and moral powers, and deprecate the edacation, “ contracted 
‘ by a narrow utilitanamsm, whu^ regards as of pnme im> 

* portaxice the cultivation of the mculUes which have a 
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< marketable valae, and disdams to busy itself on the question 
' what reward lies beyond the grave ?” Bat the limits assigned 
to our article in this renew, restnct us to the first branch of it, 
the mtellectual part 

Ei^entaiy education, or the mere power of reading and 
wntmg the vernacular, is not the education we advocate in 
this artide as this is already supplied more or less in 100,000 
schools, in Bengal — what we wish to see is, the sAandaid raised 
in schools generally by bemg first efiected in modd schools— 
boys kept a considerable time at school, by the inducement of 
scnolarslups and prospects of employmmit, m order to attam 
high proficiency The remark of Dr Johnson has much force , 
“ knowledge always desires increase, it is like fire which 
‘ must be kmdled by some external agent, but which will after- 
' wards propagate itself” And we beheve the elementary 
Vernacular schools of Chinsurah and Calcutta have increased 
the number of English schools, m &ct, wherever there are 
now good English Schools there were before fiounshing 
Vernacular ones The Government of the North Western 
Provinces said well on this subject, in 1845, “when the 
mind of the whole people has been raised to a sense of the 
importance of knowledge, it is natural to suppose that many 
from the mass will advance farther, and cultivate literature for 
the higher rewards it offers, or even for the pleasure which 
Its acquisition offers " 

While warm fnends, as we before stated, to the imparting 
English as necessary to a classical education, we cannot apply 
the term ruxtam-ol or ‘popular education to any which is not 
conveyed through the language of the 'people, t e, of forty mil* 
hons m Bengal Now in Holhind, with a langm^e used by only 
about two millions and a hall Dutch is the language of the 
schools, and 30,445 m 1835, received education through that 
medium, or 72i per cent of the school-going population , m 
Bengal, Gtovemment have about 1,400 pupils in Bengali, 
or one m every seven hvmdred and twenty tiumsand of the 
population ' England resounds with the cry of ragged-schools 
and for the masses We trust Bengal will 

soon hear the same cry, and that the Government — whudi 
under Duncan, directed its sympathies to %nfcmta, Iw abelishmg 
and IS now doum the same among the Bajputs and 
m the Punjab — ^which, under Wellesley, prohibited mfimts be- 
ing thrown mto the maw of alligators at ^gur island — which, 
under lOrd W Bentinck, snatwed the widows from the pyro, 
and rescued the inofiensive traveller from the noose of the 
thug, will do something for the enlightenment of the masses. 
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In Prussia and the oth«r States of Qermany, att parents 
are compelled by law to send dieir children to school And 
no person can be admitted to confirmation without a certificate 
of being educated In Austna, abihty to read and wnte la 
requisite for marriage In Bengal, with its thirty-seven mij^ons^ 
the Government bestows 8,000 Rupees annually on Yemaeular 
Education ’ One-third the salary of a Collector of the revenue I 
As mudi IS expended on 200 prisoners m jaila How different 
IS It m Amenca Siljestom in his Udtuaitonal IneMuMom 
of the Umted States, remarks — 


“In Amencai popular education has from the begmnmg been based 
upon the idea of citizenship, not of philanthropy There the gi£l of 
education to the people has not been considered merely as an act of charity 
to the poor, but as a privilege which every citizen, as such, had a right to 
claim, and a duty which, by virtue of the social contract, every citizen 
binds himself to fulfil , and for the purpose of bestowing such education, 
(that is to say, the minimum of knowledge which every citizen ought to 
possess), the State is entitled to tax the community , whereas, the higher 
branches of education, which only a small number of people have the 
means of acquiring, have been looked upon as matters concerning only those 
individuals who are anxious to avail themselves thereof, and have m con- 
sequence been left to private enterprise , the general force of circumstances, 
and the encouragement held out by the emoluments bestowed by the State 
on its servants, bemg regarded as sufi&cient inducements, to those who 
^ire to enter the public service, to acquire the necessary knowledge 
The immediate consequences hereof are, that while m America we mid 
most excellent popular schools, maintained at the expense of the State, 
there are but few institutions connected with the higher branches of edu- 
cation which do not owe their ongm and maintenance solely to the exer- 
tions of individuals or private associations * 

In Gnrmany seventy years ago the chief Umversity lectures 
were delivered in Latin. Madame De Stael tdls us m hmr 
AUemagm how utterly Fredenc the Great despised his mother- 
tongue — ^the Franco-Mama being then the me of Germany 
Chiles the Fifth could say, “ he would speak German to his 
Jun-ses ” Fredenc the Great, who raised Prussia from bemg a 
Dukedom to be an Empire, wished to change the language of 
the people to French, but he could not conquer its language 
Yet now different now < when the German Vernacular has 
not only gained the ascendancy over French, but is also tak- 
mg the same position almost as Latm did m the mid^e 
ages m Europe, as the language of the hterati 

To take an illustration mom a country which now cnlla for 
the particular attention of England — Russia — the Czar, with all 
his arhitraiy rule, has got credit from even his bitterest ene- 
mies for his exertions m the emancipation of the peasants , 
but the Anstoemuy, “ the Young Moseovy" party, ^ been 
much opposed to !^ui this plan. Now oren m Russia one- 
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ninth of the school-going population receire inslxaction. 
In Bussia fonnerly all we nobles at court spdke only Fieni^-^ 
the present Czar set hunself against that q^tem, and required 
Bussian to be spoken — since that a remarkable change has (a^en 
place, the nobles now take more interest m Ae cultivation of 
Bussian literature, and a great impulse has been given to md^ 
genous bterature See “ Introductoiy Beview” of Bussutn 
literature m Rusanan Lvfe vn the Caucasus 
The circumstances of unhappy Ireland read ns a solemn lesson 
The English Government passed Acts of Parliament without 
number to suppress utterly the Irish language^, enforced by deeds 
of blood that would have disgraced the Spaniards in Mexico 
In Elizabeth's time even the kmg of Denmark was refus- 
ed by the Ei^lish Government, the services of an Irishman 
to translate Insh MSS, lest that should mjure English 
interests * Henry the Eighth required a knowledge of English 
as the svM qua non for a Church-Imng m Ireland, — ^he got men 
who knew nothing of the peopfa Subsequently it was enacted, in 
case the minister could not read the service inEnghsh, he might 
read it to the people in Laivn, but not in Insh — ^mstory tells the 
results But Bishop BedeU took a difierent view, and at sixty 
years old sat down to the study of the Insh James the First 
directed that clergymen knowing Insh, should have the pre- 
ference m smaller Church-hvings. This exclusive En^iah 
policy, though protested against by such men as Bobert Boyle, 
Archbishop Gsner, Bishop Bedell, was applauded by a body 
of Irishmen, who knew nothing of their own country's 
language — but who advocated all judicial and rehgious pro- 
ceedmgs bemg done through Engl/im, as thereby they secured 
a monopoly of office to Uv^msdves Insh is still the language 
of one mmon, while Societies have recently been founded to 
educate the Insh through their own language, “ the tongue 
which then mother gave them ” 

Close to England we have Wcdes, a country only 120 miles 
long, by 80 broad, which, though six centunes under English rule, 
yet clings with great tenacity to its own tongue, and even now 
demand that its bishops and clergy should be Welsh preachers 
Let us next see what was the system adopted for promoting Nor 
Uonal Education m England. By Naluo^ Education we mean 
education of the masses tbrougn their mother tongue The 
cardinal prmciple of the Government m England m education, 
has been Grants in Am, — ^helpmg moi to he^ themselves 
Their exertions began in a hnmme way, m 1842 Irapil teachers 
were trained up in the Norwood School of Industry, and were 
then tnmsfeared to a practismg school in Battosea, giren by the 
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f iresent bishop of Sodor and Man, who became the head of it 
n SIX years fifteen traimng schools were established , there are 
now thirty-fivein England and fonr m Scotland, established at an 
expense of ^353,402, of which Government has given 137,623, 
providing accommodation for 11,179 male, and 768 female stu- 
dents Apprentices are the most promising, and of these the most 
eMA will be Queen’s scholars. These apprentices at a school, spend 
one hour and a half daily in receiving separate instruction from 
the master, one hour and a half m preparation for his lessons, 
and for five hours they have charge of classes , the master receives 
an annual addition to his salmy m proportion to the number of 
his pupils and apprentices , every apprentice receives from Go- 
vernment .f 10 in the first year, nsmg to for the last , they 
are annually examined, and also stand for the Queen’s Scholar^ 
ships, " they will be able to undertake lessons in school manage- 
‘ ment themselves by the light of their previous school expen- 
ence ” In 1851 there were 3,657 male and 1,950 female pupil 
teachers — this is the system for training up future masters For 
improving the old Master, certificates with pecuniary advantages 
are given to those who pass an examination m certain subjects 
In 1851 there were 845 masters and 328 mistresses certificated. 
Government granted ^£*15,473 m augmentation of salaries to 
948 teachers, who had charge of 104,958 scholars 
Inspection is another essential part of their system There 
are now twenty-five inspectors and nine sub-inspectors, at an ex- 
pense of j&26,000 , they visit schools, difiuse the residt of their ex- 

S ince, stimulate the exertions of the teachers, raise the stan- 
of education, spread an acquaintance with improved me- 
thods and books, “ their visits have impressed the humbler 
* classes with a sense of the vigilant care of the Government 
* for their well being ” School Books of an improved kind are 

C ted at reduced rates, a list of the best sdiool books in Eng- 
was published, and the Gkivernment entered into an ar- 
rangement with the publishm to have them at 43 per cent, 
less than the pubhshmg pnce, and they made a reduction, 
of one-third from this pnce for grants Model schools were estar 

blished in each distnct, “ a smgle effective school held up as 
‘ a model to a distnct is a realized idea, which places the entire 
' problem of education before observers m a new hght." 

But it may be said, why should Government mterfere in Ben- 
gal ? leave education to the natives themselves — act on the Imssez 
feme system.— We beheve education to be a re-construction 
of society, and that all m^e. voluntary efforts for such a purpose 
would be like bahng out the ocean with a bucket Ihe nch can 
take care of themsmves , they have shewn they have meuw 
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and willingness to for an English education , not so with the 
masses unequal to sel&education To protect the weak who can- 
not plead for themselves, is the duty of Government , who by the 
perpetual settlement gave the ryot mto the feudal hands of the 
Zemindar, and thus we chance of creating a body of peasant 
proprietors was lost for ever Mr Kaye, in his “ social condit An 
ana education of the people/* has shewn that “where the land is 
cultivated by day laborers and tenants at will, the peasantry are 
Ignorant and debased Education therefore is the only compen- 
sation the Government can noy^ve the peasantry for this yoke 
they have imposed on them Tme idea of elevating the people 
was unknown to the Bomans, Greeks, Hindus or Musalmans 
It IS one of the results of the genius of Christianity, of him whom 
the common people heard ^dly 

In Christian Europe the IVussian Government first recognized 
the duty ot Governments to provide for the education of the 
whole body of its subjects , and in the United States of Amen- 
ea, where mere is no established Church, popular education is re- 
garded as the duty of the Government, which fiiUy recognizes the 
truth of Macaulay’s axiom, “ he who has the nght to hang the 
* people, must certainly also have the nght to educate them.*’ 
Government pays heavily for crime in the cost of the police 
establishments and jads, in which 26,000 pnsoners are supported 
There are sixty-one jails in Bengal and Behar, and the expense 
of jail estabhshments, guards, buildmgs, and food, makes the cost 
of each pnsoner to the State forty-three rupees and nine annas 
per annum ^ Now prevention is better than cure — it is cheaper 
and more effectual to pay the school-master than the policeman 
and the jailor In New York State, it was lately calculated that 
out of nearly 28,000 persons convicted of cnme, “but 128 had 
enjoyed the benefits of a good common-school education *’ The 

C onors in Bengal do not come from the class who attend jEVigh 
schools, and therefore we require schools to act on them and 
save them from being the food of the jail and the ^Uows 
Government draws from the land in Bengal and Behar a re- 
venue of three millions sterling annually, five-eighths of which is 
the produce of the land Now, on the pnnci^e of the law of 
Moses, “tiiou shalt not muzzle Ae ox that treadeth out the com,” 
the peasant, the industnous bee, should share in the honey, 
the fruit of his labor ^ 

iGovemment has made many good laws for the natives, but 
what avail these without an enlightened public opinion ? Burke 
veiy justly said, ” give me the makmg the ballads of a nation, and 
‘ I Will give you the mabng its lawa'' We have spent seventy 
lakhs already m compiling a code for aU India ' centralizatian 
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With a vengeance ^ — but as long as the masses are so sunk^ evils 
will be remedied by excellent laws, as much as a millstone will 
be cut by a razor Why do not the darogidis oppress so much 
m the North Western Provinces ? — because they have a different 
class of people to deal with. 

*Who that has read The Revdatiom of an Orderly ^ — its 
startling disclosures of the bnbery system among the police, 
“ power turned into money by the sharks, and alligators of our 
legad sea,’" when the poor gets httle redress, because the Saheb 

looks through the spectacles, and hears through the ears of the 
native official,"" some translator it may be — a medium devised 
for doing justice to the people, by giving the European no 
inducement to judge for himself* — the system of torturmg 
resorted to by the police to extort confessions — the forgery, and 
bribery of the courts, “ where the long purse cames the day” — 
but must be convinced that some effort ought to be made “that 
the foul harpies, which now fill the courts, should give place 
to virtuous educated men"’ The whole head is sick, the 
whole heart is faint, — employ after a given penod no man in a 
Court who has not received a certificate of having passed with 
credit through a Yemacular school In Austna Popular Educa* 
tion has “ diminished the out- breakings of a rude ferocity in 
Bengal nothing has been attempted in any proper way, and 
hence England, which has subdued the Afghan and Silm, has 
not subdued the da<mt, who “ levies his b&ck mail under the 
very nose of the magistrate "" 

Even Elementary education has its special value in this coun- 
try, when we consider the gross state of ignorance in which thirty- 
seven millions are sunk, — ^the giving a supenor education to a 
few in English, will not necessarily leaven the mass, who still 
firmly believe all the extravagant absurdities of the Hindu 
Shastras. Surely the introduction of simple lessons on geo- 
graphy and astronomy, would be a vast boon to the country 
m dispellmg such darkness “ A loaf of bread is a small tbmg 
to a man with a full table while to a famished pnsoner it 
might be little less than hfe itself” 

Knowledge is a foe not only to superstition but to caste, with 
all its monstrous assumptions * 

How are you to meet these errors ? — not so much by thrusting 
the blazing torch of English truth on eyes weakened by mental 
disease, — ^no, the light must be let in gradually, and through tbeir 
own loved medium, as a wnter in the Rdvnhurgh Review^ No 
XXVIII, p 208 , remarks, “ the vernacularism of learning pro- 
^ duced a greater effect [m the fifteenth century) m disahusmg 
* the geneial intellect of the prejudices of books, and of those 
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* existing institutions and opinions, than all the rest of the ^lon- 
^ ous events and discovenes of that age which witnessed it "" 

Look at the condition of the peasantry, sunk m as low a 
state of brutal ignorance as are the characters mentioned in 
Uncle TcmCs Cahm Would there were the pen of a Dickens or 
a Crabbe in this countiy, to draw a ymd picture of their state, — 
of the tortures in&cted by the Zemindars, — ^the forgery of deeds, 
— the evils of the mothajcm system, keeping the unfortunate 
peasants sunk for life m debt It is time for the British people, 
who gave twenty xmllions sterling for the emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indies, to look to the condition of the unfortu 
nate peasantry of Bengal, whose greatest oppressors are their own 
countiymen, who a^e debarred access to justice by the myrmidons 
of native officials, whose sole aim from time immemonal has 
been to turn power mto money,— where so httle regard to truth is 
entertained, that false witnesses are a regular matter of traffic, 
hired for four annas a day to swear white is black, — ^where the 
Zemindars rule with all the atrocities and violence of the rob- 
ber chieftains of the Rhme in former days, men who, by the 
mistaken policy of the permanent settlement of 1793, were raised 
from being pauper collectors to become Lords of 

the soil, d%v% terrte Against this system of oppression we must 
Wield the weapon of knowledga Enlighten the peasant's mind, 
and he will not be the mere tool of the Zemindars. “ Thia 
‘ state of mental degradation disqualifies them from resistmg 

* oppression, and prepares them to become the willing slaves of 

* any who will supplythemwith the means of immediate graUfi- 

* cation, though succeeded by years of debt and bondage 
And yet this people is admitted to be naturally very intelligent , 
they have evinced such a desire for education, as to have 
100,000 Vernacular schools among them , 32 per cent of the 
school-going population of Bengal attend the common schools, 
while in Agra only 6i per cent do so Yet as far as respects 
an enhghtened education, the peasant is left to stagnant igno- 
rance, ‘ except as varied by scenes of dacoity or supersti- 
‘ tion, a life of toil and a dark futunty, the ineffiectual effort 

* of the dark mind to open its eyes on the hght of the spin- 
‘ tual world.” He vegetates rather than hves , in the da^ of 
Manu the peasant was a mere adscriptvs gleboe, the Brahman 
is not to give advice to the Sudra commg from*the feet of 
Brahma he was destmed to a mere servile state, while the proud 
Brahman despised his Vemacular language , in later days ha 
was the object of spohation by the Mahratta plunderer, and the 
Hogul feudal duet Lord Cornwallis doomed him for ever to 
be the serf of the Zemindars, and the Council of Education 
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gives 8,000 Bupees annuallv for his edacation^ while the wealthy 
merchants and zemmdars nave four lakhs spent on theirs — not 
that we grudge the latter, no, we would it were doubled, but 
why leave the peasant without the bread of elementary education, 
while the nch have the luxuries of Bacon and Milton ? In 
1818 Government reckoned there were 1,50,748 villagesin Bengal 
and Behar We think the remarks of Siljestrom, in his Educor* 
tumal ImUtutiom of the Umted States, are fully apflicable 
to Bengal “We have establishments enough for collecting the 
‘ revenue, why not then some for teaching the people who create 
< it « The ahkan system gives legal establishment to a 
‘ band of apostles and pnests of intemperance among a simple, 

* rural sober population yielding a revenue of fifty lakhs ” 

The precocity of the minds of Hindu lads, their “ remarka- 
ble early power of acquirement,'" renders them very fiivorable 
subjects for Vernacular teaching We have seen this developed 
in a remarkable degree in the Central school of Calcutta, where 
m the Infant Department Bengali children, between the ages 
of three and seven, are taught through Bengali a number of 
interesting fiicts in Natural History, Lessons on Objects, Scnp- 
ture History, Geography We have seen in a Bengali school 
of the Church Missionary Society, in Nudea, Natural History, 
Geography, Wnting by Dictation, Bengal History taught 

The peasantry and middle classes of the Noith West have lost 
one of their truest fhends in the ever-to be-lamented death of the 
Honorable J Thomason, areal fnend of the people, who made two 
great objects paramount dunng his Government — irngating the 
lands by the appliances of modem science in his great Ganges 
Canal — ^and imgating the minds of the masses by diffusmg the 
healthy current of European ideas through the agreeable medi- 
um of Vernacular education The Marquess of Dalhousie has 
well remarked of thelatter object that “Mr Thomason's noblest 

* monument is in his system of Vernacular education ," we 
rejoice that his successor Mr Colvin is taking up his mantle, 
and that our new Deputy Governor for Bengal will cany out 
his plans in Bengal — but to Mr Thomason we owe it that, 
while here m Bengal no effort was made on the part of the 
Government, to difiuse knowledge through the Vernacular, 
he quietly but firmly matured his plans and brought his great 
expenence of native character, learned away from the haunts 
of Europeans, to bear on the cause of the people , he unostenta- 
tiously foUowed m the track of him of whom it is said “ the 
common people heard him gladly " 

The peasantry, who had been from time immemorial, the 
puppets of Modern and Brahmmical despots, found m Mr 
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Thomason a ftiend, who released from the shackles of Calcutta 
centralisation, took his views of education not from die purlieus 
of Chownnghee but from the people JFive years after the 
Calcutta Council of Education had delved Mr Adams' admir- 
able reports, Mr Thomason commenced his plan for educa- 
tion in 1843, the last year of existence of that warm friend to 
Vernacular education, Mr Wilkinson On the North West 
Provinces being separated from Calcutta, he promulgated the 
statement that “to produce any perceptible impression on the 
‘ public mmd, in the North West Provinces, it must be through 
‘ the medium of the Vernacular languages " The smaller English 
schools were abolished, and instruction in English was confined 
to the Colleges 

In 1845, Mr Thomason issued a circular to Collectors and 
their subordinates, pointing out how Vernacular reading, writ- 
ing, anthmetic, and mensuration bore on the people's interests 
—directing that they should encourage tlie village teachers 
whom the people select “ Encourage by kmdly notice 

* and by occasional rewards both the most distmgmsh- 
‘ ed of them and of their scholars , they might be aided 
‘ by the distribution of books” Mr Thomason forwarded 
statistical tables after Adams' plan on Vernacular Education 
for them to fill up , this was followed out by sending to each 
Collector six of the Indigenous Books on Spelling, Anthmetic, 
Mensuration, to be shewn and lent to rouse the people to a sense 
of their wants “ Two important pomts were aimed at, the 
‘ imparting to the peasantry certain plain practical, every- 

* day knowledge” and that “ the popular mmd having been 
‘ roused by a keen sense of peimnal vnteresty a higher 

* system of intellectual culture may be universally intro- 
‘ duced” In 1844, the Delhi Vernacular Translation So- 
ciety was founded, which by 1846, had published m Urdu 
fifty volumes, containing 14,000 pages, at a cost of about 16,000 
rupees In 1845, an inspector was appointed to report upon 
Village Schools Yermcidar Libraries were formed for distri- 
buting elementary Vernacular works among the Village Schools , 
rewards for the proficiency of their pupils were offered to the 
school-masters, hsts of the works proposed forstudy were pub- 
hshed A Circular was issued to ail Collectors and Magistrates, 
directmg their attention to Vernacular Education axia to the 
great principle of it , " cam the people with you, aid their 
‘ efforts rather than remove from them all stimulus to exertion 

* by making all the effort yourself a portion of Adams’ third 
Report was re-pnnted and circulated among Government Officers, 
and some of it was translated for the guidimce of natiyes spea* 
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mens of vanons Vemactdar works were sent to native oflScers to 
be shewn to Zemindars, &a In 1846, the Court of Directors ap- 
proved of Mr Thomason taking up Vernacular Education, and 
cordially admitted^ the necessi^ of giving some powerful impulse 
* to Elements^ Education in the North West Provinces.'^ Six- 
teen thousand five hundred of Mr Thonujiscyifi^s Elemeitta/ry 
Treatises were sold By 1848, the educational statistics had 
been completed, and measures were taken for the improvement 
qf the schools in ifour districts, and a School Book Agent 
appointed to form a centre for all pnvate efforts He then pro- 
pounded his plan, a zillah visitor on 150 rupees monthly, three 
pergunnah visitors at thirty rupees each, in each Pergunnah six 
Tehsildan school-mastersat fifteen rupees each. Four thousand 
five hundred rupees for each district to be given in rewards to 
teachers, a Visitor General to supervise the whole on 1,000 
rupees monthly, and eight annas a mile travelling expense, to 
visit the whole of the districts and be in communication with 
the inspectors In October 1819, the Court sanctioned an 
annual outlay of 50,000 rupees In 1850, a volume of Vernacu- 
lar Statistics was published, which shewed the need of Vernacu- 
lar Education and that out of a population of 23 200,000, 
only 68,200 received education at all In 1850, eight 
model districts were selected, with eight Zillah Visitors, thirty- 
three Pergunnah Visitors, and fifty-eight Teachers of Tehsil 
Schools 

The successful working oT the Vernacular plan m the W 
Provinces shews how necessary it is to avoid being linked in 
with Calcutta in a centralised system Had the voice from the 
ditch been heard, this Vernacular plan of Thomason's would 
never have had a fair trial, neither Kurki nor any of the other 
fair creations of the North West Provinces would have sprung 
into existence Like Lord Hardinge's resolution of 1844 they 
would have been stifled in the ditch 

Injudging of Vernacular Education in the North West Pro- 
vinces we must not look to fine showy results We have not there 
as in Bengal a few first-rate English Schools and a mass of utterly 
neglected Vernacular ones We should make allowance for the 
bigotry and ignorance that had at first to be encountered, when 
parents thought the schools were nursenes for children,tobekept 
there and afterwards sacrificed to propitiate the Ganges, indig 
nant at her waters being drawn away for the new canal , or that 
Alissionanes in the character of magicians were to come and 
draw their children away , in Bengal in 1824 the introduction of 
the picture of a lion emptied a school, the people thought it was 
a Missionary mcmfro. in the N W within 4 years the number 
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of scholars has been donbled and a powrafol impulse has been 
given to Vernacular Literature 

Schools and School-books reciprocally re-act on each othar 
in the way of supply and demana We see this in the N W 
Provinces, as the following list of school-books m Hmdi, called 
into existence by Thomason’s schools, shows 

Akahara Bepiha, a Pinmer Balopdesh, illustrated Hindi Primer Pa- 
Forms of Letters on Syntax, Etymologj Dhar~ 

mostly Brttanba^ or Passages m the life of an upright Thakur Surajpurke^ 
kehaiii^ a Tale descriptive of the history and constitution of a village 
Bvdhx phdaday^ the Lue of an Idle and of an Industrious Youth Vidyajikur^ 
Chamber s Rudiments of Knowledge Samay prahodh^ explaining the use of 
the Calendar, Computation of Time, Mras &c Skudhi Darpan^ on Clean- 
liness Alasi Upadesh^ Advice to the Prodigal, Idle Gyan htharan^ Moral 
Couplets with a Hindi prose commentary Ganita Prakask, anthmetic Khetra 
Chandrtka^ Mensuration, a Treatise on Anthmehc on the Pestalozzian Prin- 
ciple On Algebra to Quadratic Equations Geometry four books of Eu- 
clid Mechanics Tales principles of Geometry^ Trigonomefry Baker’s 
Hydrostatics^ and Dynamics Hann’s Come Sections^ Mahajanser^ Speci- 
mens of Wnting, Banker s Accounts Kisanopdesh on Settlement Papers 
Gramya-kalpadrum on the Constitution of Zemmdan and Patnijian Villages 
Tucker’s- Selections from Todd^s Birds on Self-improvement Muirs’s selections 
from Sturm s Reflections Selections from Raley's Natural Theology Khu~ 

f olsar^ Prominent Facts of the Solar System Chitrdkan Sar^ Elements of 
linear Drawings with Diagrams Skala Paddheii, on Defects of Indigenous 
Schools and Proposed Remedies Budht prakash, Current News of the Week, 
with instructive articles on History, Geography, Science, circulated among 
the Schools 

Nine(y-four publications, — and 184,400 copies of the same 
have*been put into circulation and great success has crowned 
this department 

Among the results we may enumerate the high proficiency 
attained m pure mathematics by yemacular students of the 
Delhi college The success of the vernacular classes of Engi- 
neering at Borki, the students of which are draughted &om 
the Vernacular schools — the knowledge of history and pohtical 
economy m the Yemacular department of the Bareilly Collie 
The success m the Kasi district of Muttra, where the boys have 
increased feom 110 in, 1848 to 1,062 m 1853, many of them 
studying Algebra and Geometry, chiefly brought about by the 
' exertions of one man the Tehsildar of Eose, — 37,000 boys attend 
the schools The Musalman population have been acted on — 
boys remain longer at school The Persian is givm^way to the 
Hindi and Urdu Yemacolars — ^the barbarous Eaithi character is 
being superseded by the elegant Nagn 

In June, 1862, a Centred SchSSl was opmied m Agra composed 
of hffcy-two pupils selected firom the Zillah Schools, dl lodged 
and boarded and receirmg each two rupees monthly fox i^omes 
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and books, they stady Enekd, Algebra, Logic, the Oeognphy 
of Asia, Snrreying, Cnemistiy Dr Mouat r^orts of this schoM 
as follows — 

In Reading, Wnting, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geography, and History, the 
boys were not only wSi taught, but had attained a larger amount or pro- 
ficiency than will for some tune be reqmred m teaching the pupils ox the 
Tahsildaree Schools to which they will hereafter be attached 
The ZiUah Visitor of the Agra Division, whom I saw in this School is 
evidently an able officer, and the Pandit a very superior man of his class 
The pupils were clean, orderly, earnest and attentive, and m every 
way superior to the indigenous native teachers It is impossible to ex- 
a|[gGrate the amount of beneficial infiuence that will be produced by tbe 
dispersion of such a body of teachers throughout the -North West Pro- 
vmces 

But the most remarkable results have been witnessed in the 
Agra Jail under Dr Walker He began first in the Mainpun 
Jail, teachmg the prisoners to read from immense alphabet rolls, 
and to write on the black board He next introduced his plan m 
1851 into the Agra Prison The Inspector of Prisons nas re- 
ported of it — “ Nothing is so conducive to the improvement of 
* discipline as jail education” The system of mutual instruc- 
tion IS adopted They are engaged at reading, writing, arith- 
metic from half past four to half past six f if. Two thousand 
receive daily instruction, at an average annual expense of six 
annas a head, or 2 pice a month i Dr Walker gives the follow- 
ing account of his system 

To test the progress of the pnsoner-pupils, voluntary exammations 
are held twice a month, when those who pass satisfactorily, receive as 
prizes the books required for the subsequent examination, and as an in- 
centive to future application, they are furnished with certificates of good 
conduct, which entitles them to send a letter to their relatives and friends, 
and if presented on any Saturday morning within three months after date, 
to an interview , sometimes a little sweetmeat and fruit is distributed, and 
a bath in the river Jumna, or a visit to the Royal Gardens at the Taj, 
or Secundra, is permitted, as an addition^ mcentive to study and good 
conduct 

After having mastered the elementary School Sheets, including the 
Alphabet, and the combination of the Letters, Proper Names, the Multi- 
pbcation Table, and Tables of Money and Weights, &c , they are prepared 
the first exammation 

Before a prisoner can pass the first examination, he must be able, 

I To read the Sur^piir kahami, (a Village Tale ) 
n To repeat the MiUtiphcation Table up to 16x16 
IIL To repeat the Multiphcation of Fractions up to 6^X25 
The requirements for the second examination are , — • 

I Repetition of the former examination 

n Arithmetic, including Simple and ConMond Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication and Division, CaMiations tor Rates, Commission and 
Simple Interest— (No IL of Rai Ram Sam Das’ Senes, being the text 
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III The Fatrb Malika, or Letter Writer 

IV The Kisam Opdeah , being a brief ex|danation of the Revenue 
S/8tem and Village Accounts 

V The Shudfiu-Darpftn, a popular treatise on Hygiene, explaining the 
advantages of cleanbness, method and order 

VI The Khagol-Sar, a brief treatise on Astronomy 

The subject of the thi^ exammation is the Mensuration of fields, as 
contained in Fart lU of Rai Ram Sam Das* Senes 

Hie subject of the fourth exammation is the details of Fatwari accounts, 
as contamed m Part TV of Rai Ram Sam Das* Senes 

The subjects for ihe fifth examination are — 

I Arithmetic, includmg Simple and Compound Proportion, as con- 
tamed m Parts I and II of the Ganit Frakash 

n The Gyan Chidish Biburn, being forty moral maxims m verse, with 
explanations and deductions 

tn. The Gunkan-updesh-ka Sankshep or Select Moral firom 

the best sources 

The subjects for the sixth examination are — 

I Fractions, as contamed m Part 11 of the Giomt Prakash 

II Geograpliy 

Dr Mouat who saw the system m operation m the Jail 
remarks respeetmg it 

The dd, the mid^e aged, and the jroung, the murderer confined for 
life, and ^e perpetrator of petty larceny paymg the penalty of his 
offence by a few days or weeks of imprisonment, men and women, have 
all been subjected to ihe ordeaL Many who were unacquainted with the 
dphabet, and to whom the powers of letters m eombmation had been 
an unknown mysteiy, until aavanemg age had left them scarcely enough 
of unaided sight to trace the letters on the board, have been taught to 
read, connect sentences, and write The greatest amount of general 
proficiency which has been attamed is m the use of figures, and multiplying 
mem to an extent quite unknown to our English system of arithmetic 
At aU times and m ml places is the sound of many voices heard following 
a leader in the multiplication of odd, even, and factional numbers At 
its appomted tune it pervaded every department of the prison, which then 
resembled a vast, animated, calculating machme As a means of prison 
disciplme,it appears to me to be impossible to over-rate the value and advan- 
tages of tins system It leaves the vicious and ill-disposed no tune to concoct 
em measures, to organize conspiracy, or to contammate those less steeped 
in enme and hardened m vice, than themselves To the wdOl disposed 
it affords an occupation, furnishes a means of passmg time that would 
otherwise hang heavy, and implants a taste for pursuits, that will render 
them pTC^table mexnWs of society, when i^am let loose upon the world. 
To some of the prisoners I coidd perceive that the task was distasteful, 
and a sore punismaent, but Ihe majority spoke in terms of unfeigned, 
and I am convmced, smeere gratitude, of the change for the better, which 
they acknowledged to have been wrought m their condition The better 
feewgs of their nature have been reused Th^ are no longer considered 
and treated as savage and dangerous animals, to be broken into subjection 

harshness and starvatLon, and they exhibit many humabizine sym- 
'psdlinea m then dmeanour and sofa Kot the creditabfe part 
of the whole procee^ng is the sinu^ and mexpensive machinery by 
which all tius has been aec6mpMte£ He prisoners the&iBelyes are w 
«Sais£ageatAiiilheixown am^watwin, and have exhibited a do(uliiy feal 
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perseverance Uiat are no mean tests of the success and value of th^ 
i^Btem 

To this evidence we append the remarks of the late Lieaten* 
ant-Qovemor — 

** The prevalent taste for Mathematics has been seized upon m its practt- 
cal beanng on land Surveying, the mechanical arts, and mercantile transac- 
tions Euchd IS already a favorite text book, the Surveying compass and 
plane table are rapidly becoming household implements There is not one 
of the 3,000,000 men, who cultivate the 100,000,000 acres m these eightDis- 
tncts, who may not be taught that the held he tills is a Geometrical figure, 
the extent of which he ought to be able to measure ” 

We now direct our attention to the efforts hitherto made m 
Bens^ for the improvement of Vernacular education 

]£r Ellerton at Malda established schools in the beginning 
of this century In 1814, Mr May began his first Vernacular 
School m the fort of Chmsura. in June, 1S15, he had sixteen 
schools and 951 pupils, which soon increased to twenty-six 
schools, and some ten others miles below Chinsura, visited by 
Mr May and his assistants sixty times every three months. In 
1815, Lord Hastings made a monthly grant of 600 rupees to 
the schools. In 1816, there were 2,136 pupils, and a school for 
instructing teachers was commenced , in 1818, there were thirty- 
six schools and 3,000 pupils — but Mr May was cut off by 
death Mr Pearson then took charge Mr May’s labours excit- 
ed such mterest that after his death, money arrived m 
Bengal firom friends m Amenca for the support of his schools. 
Mr Lushington, Secretary to Government, in his “ History of 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions,” remarks, it may be 

* safely asserted that the foundation of more extensive and 

* higher knowledge is surely laid in the establishment of those 

* schools they were all conducted on the Bell and Laneaster 
system Government availed itself of the service of Messrs 
Fearson and Harley, who were Missionanes, to estabhsh a num- 
ber of Vernacular Schools between Kalna and Chandemagor 
Mr May had introduced €he Lancastenan system into them with 
great success — crowds attended the schools , but their efforts, 
Uiough not having suitable successors^ were net followed up Yet 
the seeds of knowledge they sowed in the Vernacular have 
fructified into the English schools which are now m Chinsurab 
Some of the best Educational Works in the Vernacular were 
composed for those schools In 1819, Messrs Fearson and 
Haitey had under their supetinteudance, at Chiusuxah, seventeen 
schools and 1,500 children, at Bankipur twelve schools, and 
1,266 children, idl conducted on the Madras system, and 
supported by Government at an expense per mensem of 800 
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rupees Dr Bell’s “ Instructions for modelling schools" were 
translated and mtroduced , Mr Pearson vntes, “ I hare heard 
‘ it spoken of by the natives as wonderful, to see a boy m 
* tears at losing his place m the class " The Court of X)irect<»s 
made a speciid grant to those schools, the pupils learned more 
rajmdly than m die common schools 

^e CcUcuiUi School Bode Society was founded m 1 81 7, to pre- 
pare and publish cheap books for native schools No books, pre- 
vious to 1817, were usedm the mdigenous schools In May 1821, 
this Society received from Government a donation of 7,000 
rupees, and a monthly grant of 600 rupees, to be contmued 
“ while Its concerns are so judiciously administered ” This 
society was very useful in arcnlating a number of valuable 
works in Bengali, on Geography, Natural History, &3 , but we 
now require very cheap books, which can only be obtained by 
encour^fi[mg competition 

The CALCTrtTA School Societt was formed in 1818, under 
the presidency of the Marquess of Hastmgs, with the object of 
assistmg and improving existing Yemacnlar Schools, establish- 
ing others, and preparing select pupils of distmguished talents, 
by supenor mstruction, for becoming teachers and translators 
and they received m donations m the first year 1 0,000 rupees. 
Four native superintendents were appomted, teachers were re- 
warded according to the proficiency of their pupils, thirty o£ 
the most proficient pupils of the vernacular Schools were s^t 
to the Hindu College to be tramed up as teachers and translators, 
— but they ended m being keranis ’ — ^An English School was 
estabhshed, to be filled of the best pupils of the Yemacular 
Schools, but this has not promoted Yemacular education In 
1821 It had 115 Yemacular Schools, containmg 3,828 scholars, 
under its patronage, ^ c, it gave books, examimng and super- 
intendmg the schools by its ofiicers and agents In 1823 they 
received a monthly grant of 600 rapees from Government, and 
worked admirably until 1833 The«followmg improvements 
were mtroduced by this Society into common schools 

Printed, instead of manuscript, school-books are now m common use 
The branches formerly taught are now taught more thoroughly , and m- 
struction is extended to subjects formerly neglected, tiz , the orthography 
of the Bengalee language, geography, and moral truths and obliga- 
tions The mode of instruction has been improTed Formerly the pupils 
were arranged m different diTisions, aocordin? as they were leammg to 
write on the ground with chalk, on the palm-lesu, on the plantain-leaf, and 
on paper, respectively , and eadi boy was taught separately by the school- 
master m a distinct lesson The system of teaching with the assistance of 
momtors, and of arranging the Ixiys m classes, formed with reference 
to similarity of ability or proficiency, has been adopted , and as m 
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some instances it has enabled the teachers to increase the number 
of their pupils veiy considerably and thereby their own emolu* 
ments, it is hoped mat it will ultimately have the effect of encour- 
aging men of superior acquirements to'^ undertake the duties of m- 
stnzctors of youth A system of superintendence has been oraanizedf 
by the a{^mtment of a pundit and a sircar to each of the four divisions 
into which the schools are distributed They separately attend two dif- 
ferent schools m the moming and two m the evening, staying at least one 
hour at each school, during which time they explam to the teachers any 
parts of the lessons they do not fullj comprehend, and examine such of the 
TOys as they think proper m their different acquirements The destmations 
of die punmts and sircars are frequently dianged, and each of them keeps 
a register, containmg the day of the month , the tune of going to, and 
leaving, each school , the names of the boys exammed , the page and place 
of the book in which they were exammed , and the names of the scmool- 
znasters in their own hand-writing — ^which registers are submitted to the 
secretaries of the Society every week through the head pundit Further 
exammations, both public and private, yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, as 
necessitv or convenience dictated, have been hela m die presence of re- 
spectable European and Kative gentlemen, when gratuities were given to 
deservmg teachers, and prize-books to the best scholars, as well as books 
bestowed for the current use of the schools The tendency of all 
these measures to raise the character and qualifications of the teachers 
must be apparent, and it is with reference to this tendency that the 
labours of the Calcutta School Society have received the special ap- 
probation of the Court of Directors In 1825, the Court in confirming 
the grant of 500 rupees per month which had been made to this Society 
by the local Government, made the following remarks “ The Cal- 
cutta School Society appears to combine with its arrangements for 
giving elementaiy instruction, an arrangement of still ^^ater importance 
for educating teachers for the mdigenous schools ^is last object we 
deem worthy of great encouragement, since it is upon the character of 
the mdigenous schools that the education of the great mass of the 
population must ultunately depend By traming up therefore a class of 
teachers, you provide for the eventual extension of unproved education to 
a portion of the natives of India far exceeding that which any elemen- 
tary mstruction that could be umnediatdy bestowed, would have any 
chance of reaching ’ In consequence of the reduction of ihe Society^ 
means, the examinations have been discontinued since 1833 Unequivocal 
testimony is borne to the great improvement effected by the exertions of 
the School Society, both m the methods of instruction employed in the 
indigenous schools of Calcutta, and in the nature and amount of know- 
ledge communicated , and I have thus fully explained the operations of 
this benevolent association, because they appear to me to present an adim- 
rable model, devised by a happy combmation of European and Kative 
philanthropy and local knowledge, and matured by fifteen years* experience, 
on which model, under the fostering care of Government, and at compa- 
ratively little expense, a more extended plan might be framed for un- 
provmg the entire system of indigenous elementary schools throughout 
the country — AdatM^ Report^ 1835, pp 9, 10 

But Calcutta, with its Enghsh schools, was not the place for 
working out this plan, and its noble objects woe pervert^ The 
money is now spent on a mere Enghsh school 
The S^mpore Afissionanes, most aimous to spread know- 
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ledge of all kinds amimg tihe were not n^leetfiil of 

Vernacular Education In 1816 wey published their Hvnte 
rdaiwe to Ifatim School^, together with an outhne of an 
Institution for their extension and management their plan 
took , 100 sthools soon rose among the natires , in the first 
year 8,000 rupees were received m subscriptions and dona- 
tions — respectable natives sent their children, and in several 
cases the fitmily temple was given as a School house 

Their system was a liberal ope Manuals of Instrucla/m wme 
provided on the Sota/r System, the Laws of Attraction, &c, on 
European and Asiatic Oeograj^y — on Popular Facts m Nahwral 
Phtloaophy — Anoient Hwtory amd ChroTwlogy — Etiaca — Ety~ 
mology. Sixty Sansknt Boots, with their 1,000 Bengali denva- 
tives 

The Alphabet was learned, according to the shape and sound 
of the letters Spelling, Grammar, Arithmetic; were taught m 
classes by large tables Much general information was conveyed 
by Wnhng by Dictation firom a compendium of important 
fiicts — 

“ When boys can write neatly, a field is opened for improving the mmd 
by dictation alone to any extent which the tune of the pupd at school 
a^its , and one printed book for the monitor of each class, the price of 
winch will scarcely exceed that of one Table, will be sufficient for a whole 
class however numerous A little reflection on the nature of thus writing 
from dictation will convince us, too, that it is a most effectual means of 
Conveying instruction It secures the attention of a whole class, and 
promotes the improvement of a pupil in reading, writing, orthography^ 
and grammar, at the same time that it conveys clear and distinct ideas to 
the mind Its advantages relative to fixing ideas in the memory will easily 
appear from a review of the process observed m communicating a sen- 
tence Suppose for example that a class of twelve boys were prepared to 
write frcKn dictation the following three sentences 

“ The earth moves round the sun m three hundred and sixty five days, 
which motion forms the year ” 

“ The earth turns round on its own axis once m twenty-four hours, 
which forms day and night ** 

“ The moon encompasses the earth m twenty-nme days and a half, Ihus 
fbnnmg the lunar month ” 

The whole class being ready, receive and write the first word, and are 
led to expect the next with calmness and desire, the state of mind best 
siuted for the reception of ideas , this heard and written, they go on gra- 
duallv receiving and almost anticipating the idea till the last word leaves 
it full on the mmd These three sentences bemg written by each of the 
twelve boys, they now turn them mto a reading exercise, the fiast boy read- 
ing the fint sentence aloud, which the rest have also before them in their 
own hand-wntmg , the next boy reads the second, and the next the third , 
which bnngs the fourth boy to read the first a second tune , and thus with 
the rest, till each sentence will thus have been read four times, while the 
whole class have had them all wntten before them, and written too with 
their own hand Thus three of the most important facts m nature frst 
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wntUanj and ^en, dtsHncHjf read /our tunesy wtU be so %tig)ressed on the nitnd 
as perhaps never to he whcHy obliterated This will serve to shew with 
what ease and effect the whole of the ideas in these vanons compendiums 
can be Gommumcated , and if comprised in 450 pi^es, which might perhaps 
be done, the whole, at half a page each day, might be thus written ffrom 
dictation m the space of three years Thus, whUe the mode of conveying 
these various ideas in short and easy sentences, would admirably suit them 
for dictation, the method of first writing and then repeatedly reading them 
would secure their bemg retained, m a degree aJmost equal to that of their 
being committed tp memory 

The masters’ pay was regulated by the nvmher and pro- 
ficiency of the boys wntmg by dictation — the boys were provid- 
ed with blank books, at a monthly expense of three pice, whidi 
were examined every month by the Superintendent, as to wnting» 
orthography, &c — those books were often read by adults from 
cunosity A European Supenntendent was appointed, and it was 
designed tohave had East Indian sub-inspectors — a small Normal 
School was commenced, but as a Missionary body, they could 
not devote sufficient time to them, and these schools were 
given up 

The results of Female Education in missions have been, that 
while a few may receive a knowledge of English, the great mass 
have to be instructed through the Yemaculars. The Govern- 
ment cannot leave half the population of the country, which are 
femdes,— twenty millions, — in ignorance, an impulse was given 
by that enthusiastic friend to female education, the late lamented 
HonT)le J D Bethune, who gave one lakh of rupees towards the 
object Considering the earlymamage system in this county, the 
interruptions from festivals, the necessity of trainit^ to aomea- 
tic duties, we see that while a few girls can learn ^glish, the 
great mass must receive knowledge pleasantly and mtelligently 
through their own tongue — a mere smattenngof English is apt 
in various eases to make a girl discontented and undomesticated 
The cause of female education is therefore inseparably bound 
up with Vernacular education Miss Cooke began, in conneo- 
tion with the Church Missionary Society, and under the patron- 
age of the Marchioness of Hastings, female schools m Calcutta, 
m 1821 Though previous to that, some desultory efforts had 
hem made by a few young ladies , m 1822 she had twenty- 
two schools and 400 pupils The Central School was founded 
In 1824, and in 1837 the Agaipara Orphan Refuge. 

In 1822 the Chnstian Knowledge Society be^n the system of 
school circles,^ each circle containing five Bengali sdiools, 
and one Central School m which Engli^ was tau^t. One of 
those circles was at Russapagla, another at Easipur, another at 
Howrah , they contained in 1834, 697 pupils— but being subse- 
quenUy transferred to the Fropa^Uon Society, the frunb of the 
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latter were appropriated to other operations, and the schools 
were given up 

Mr Deer commenced Bengali schools with great enez;^ 
and success in Burdwan In 1823 he had fourteen schools 
of l,25ii boys, besides ten girVs schools of 243 pupils. In 
1824 the Bev T Thomason, &ther of the late Lieut-Go- 
vemor, reported of those schools to Government, that “ the 
boys were greatly brought forward," but that at fourteen or 
fifteen they left the school, and the school-master must be^n 
^ again and again with new pupils, and so proceed in a round of 

* mere elementary reading ad vnfimtwm With Mr Thoma- 
son’s recommendation it was decided *Hhat certain monthly 
^ little sums should be allowed to such scholars as distinguished 

* themselves by their proficiency, in order to secure their attend- 

* ance, and thus promote their further improvement" English 
scholarships were founded then in the Hmdoo College, but to 
the present day nothing has been done 

The London Missionary Society directed its attention, in 
1819, to Vernacular schools, impressed with a sense of the 
‘ exceeding great importance of well conducted schools m 
‘ this coimtry" They established them in 1820, at Chitla, 
and other places, in the neighbourhood of Tallygange, but 
there were strong prejudices at that time amongst the na- 
tives against attending schools where the Scriptures were read 
Still in 1820, a Vernacular School with twenty-five boys was 
opened in a bungalo chapel, at Kidderpur, the boys com- 
mitted portions of Scripture to memory, “ and attend also on 
Sabbath mornmgs dunng Divine Worship," in Chinsura also 
they attended at the Chapel on Sun^ys to repeat their 
Catechism? 

The Calcutta Church M%8&ionaTy Association had for many 
years 600 children under instruction, in their Vernacular 
schools id Calcutta The Baptist Missionary Society Imd also 
several hundreds But £rom the difficulty of gettmg smtable 
Chnstian teachers many schools were given up 

Of late the Church of Scotland have taken up Female Ver- 
nacular Schools with energy, and have 400 ^rls attenffing 
them in different parts of the suburbs of Calcutta. 

Of Missionary Vernacular Education, which has been left to 
the casual visits of a Missionary overburdened with other 
duties, who had no time to study bow to improve the teachers 
or the subjects taught, we must smply what Siljestrom, inks 
Eduo(xtfio7uiil InstU^ions of the umted States remarks, of an- 
other sukect , the Education of the people was in most coun- 

* tnes left to the enterprise of mdiyiduMs, and was therefore but 
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' too often entirely neglected or restricted to a very imperfect 

c 1 I W Ta a1^ ^1- 




in those smools to entrust the teaching of the Smptnres to some 
heathen sirkar, while little knowledgeof Grammar, Geography at 
History, was imparted to give an intelligent reading of the ^ly 
Books < — ^The religions instmction in Missionary yemacnlar 
Schools would have been fer more successful, had it been sop* 
plemented by an efficient q^stem of secular mstraction. Wo 
nave no instance of any Missionary body in Bengal appointmg 
as a Missionary’s me duty, the teaching m and supenn- 
tendance of male Yernacular schools , the duty has only ocouiaed 
fragmeide brae — and yet the work to be done efficiency 

retmires the entire time The Missionary Vernacular schools 
in Bengal now number 6,470 pupils 
A fierce warfere was waged m 1835, between the Orientalists 
and Anghcists, as to the media for conveymg knowle^e 
One party advocating the Persian and Sansknt, we other we 
English. Our own opmion on this question is very decided, 
and has been often expressed, that, as the medium of a higher 
education, English is mfimtely preferable to any of the learned 
languages of the East. But it is impossible to over-state the 
importance of taking care that those who receive an En gbah 
education, do not neglect the study of their own mother tongue, 
while It is certain that the great body of the people must and 
can be educated only through that tongue 
The abolition m 1835 of Persian as the language of the 
Courts, and the substitution of the Vernaculars, has given a 
considerable impetus to Bengali. The total state of decay 
the study of the Persian language has fellen mho, reads a 
lesson to those who, judgmg from Calcutta experience, fimey 
that English should be made the language of the Courts, thus 
turmng Courts of Justice mto philologim schools, and theri^y 
mystifying every thing The Moslems who had natur tliaA/i 
themselves and founded eatomea m Bengal, made Persian for 
SIX ceniunea the language of the Courts and business , every 

native of respectability was obhged to learn it, mid no TTiti«1ti^ 
Ignorant of it, could occupy a seat on the bench Yet where 
IS Persian now ? Echo answers where If Persian has dropped 
after six centunes, what probabihty of the English succeemg! 
Mr J Shore states on this question, — “Some men have 
' the efirontery to propose that to smt their own convemence^ 
' the rights and mtoeste of a hundred millions of native m- 

* habitants, who are, against their will, subiectto a bandfa l of 

• English conquerors, would be completely set at nought I* 
Mr Marshman has pomted out the evils of making Engiifd * 
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the mediam of commomcation between the European and a few 
educated nstires, "there is a constant disposition on die part 

* of the offijC&n (native) to address a Judge or Magistrate in a 

* language which is not understood by the peojple, and thus to 
' exdude the people from, a hnowledge of uM %8 gomg on.” 
Sut enough on this subject, of which, we trust, that we have 
heard the last. 

Lord W Eentmck, a warm fnend to Enghsh Education, did 
not think it beneath his notice to devote the machmery of 
Government to acquiring the Statistics of Vernouyula/r Educa- 
tion To him are we indebted for the three very able reports 
on Femocular Education, byW Adam, m 1835, 1836, 1838 
Mr Adam was sent by Government to enquire into the state 
of Vernacvla/r Education m Bengal and mhar — as the result, 
basing his suggestions on accurate statistic evidence, he re- 
commended “ Government to afford encouragement to esnstmg 
echodU, thus calling forth the emirts of the natives — ^the pre- 
paration of improved class books — the appointment to each 
district of a native excnmner of teachers and scholars, with an 
inspector to each five distncts — a model Vernaevlar School 
m each distnd, to which promising pupils from the ordinary 
schools should be admissible, to be paid small ehpende in 
order to enable them to continue their studies ” It is now 
1854, sixteen years have elapsed, nothing has been done to carry 
out those plans in Bengal 

Constituted as the Bengal Council of Education is, the mem- 
bers residing in Calcutta, a semi-Anghcized city, we could not 
expect them to take up with zeal Yemacnlar Education. Their 
first act in this case was to set aside Mr Adams’ plan, the only 
one feasible for this country Mr Macaulay, their IWident, 
knew nothmg of the peimle , his knowledge of India was limited 
by the boun£ of the Mahratta ditch In 1842 various Meetings 
were held of a sub-Committee of the Council of Education, 
for the procuring a senes of Yemacular Class Books on the 
Histones of Bengal, Eimland, India, the Wonders of Nature 
and Art in India, an Ethnological Yiew of the Rise and 
Fall of Kmgdoms, a Compendium of 0@aeral Geography, 
with a few lewing statistical facts, none to exceed 250 octavo 
pages, — ^they teJked, but did little The Council have, how- 
ever, m words, constandy held forth the necessity of “ the 
‘ acquisition by the students, of a sufficient mastery of the 
‘ Yernacular, to enable them to communicate with facihty and 
‘ correctness, in the language of the people, the knowledge ob- 
tained by them " In 1844, iraen an inspector of Enghsh schools 
was appointed, they directed part ot his duty to be "the 
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* extension of the means of mstraction in the ziUaha” Of 
late years the Council hare been more stnct in requumg a 
higher sttmdaid of Yemacolar knowledge in the Qoremmmit 
institutions. We give the fbllowmg extract fiKim a Circular of 
theirs — 

JFbrt WtSum^ Jlfayt 1853 

Snt, — ^It has long been felt that the existing Yernacular tests for Senior 
and Junior JBng^h Scholarships have failed to produce the results intended 
from them, vtz , to encourage the pupils of the Government schools and 
colleges to become intimately acquainted with their own mother tongue 

As the causes which tended to produce such a result, are now susceptible 
of being m a great measure removed, the Council have resolved, for the 
future, to exact a higher and more definite standard of Vernacular know- 
le^e, than has hitherto been required 

For this purpose it has been resolved that the following revised stand- 
ards shall come into operation at the next Scholarship examination 

JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS 

Every candidate for a Junior English Scholarship must exhibit an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Bengali, Urdu, Hindi or Unya Grammar, and 
must be able to analyze and explain passages from such works in some one 
of those languages, as may from tune to tune be selected 

He must uso be able to translate into the Vernacular, such passages 
from English authors, as may be selected for the purpose 

SENIOR SCHOX^RSHIFS 

^*A11 candidates for Semor English Scholarships will be required to 
translate mto their Vernacular tongue, two moderately difficult passages, 
one in prose, the other in verse, from some classical English author , to 
translate a very difficult passage from the Vernacular mto English , and 
to answer searchmg questions in Vernacular Etymology and Syntax, as 
well as exhibit an intimate acquaintance with the Grammar of his own 

ln^a£>ptmg the course of study necessary to carry out the above reso- 
lution, the Council desire me to solicit the particular attention of all 
officers m charge of colleges or schools to the absolute necessity of m- 
sistmg most carefully, as a part of the regular course of instruction, that 
the pupil shall never n^lect the double process of translatmg from English 
mto the Vernacular and from the Vernacular into English 

Mr Beadon, the Secretary to the Bengal Government, has lately 
founded a prize of 100 Bupees annually, to be ^ven to the best 
Yernacular scholar of the year, who can make the best transla- 
tion from Arabic, Sanskrit, Persian, or English, in prose and 
verse, into either Bengah, Hindi, or Unya, and vice vers&, to be 
wntten in pure Vernacular, the object being to poli^ the 
lan^ge of the people 

& Assam, m 1844, twenty-two Yernacular Schools were es- 
tabhshed at the suggestion of the Collector of Eamrup, at a cost 
of seventy-mne rupees monthly * and contained 795 scholars 
PifiSculty was founa in getting suitable teachers~no wonder, the 
salary being three rupees a month,, the amateur supenn* 
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iend^noe of Collectors b^ing found unsabsSaetoiy^ in 1844 
jmd inspector was appointed— Mr Bobinson, who has been ever 
since inde&tigably laboring for their improv^ent In 1845 
there werefif^-five schools and 2,257 scholars, whidi increased 
in 1846 to 3,908, in 1847 to 3,778, m 1850 to 3,934, m 1851 to 
4,025. In 1849 the Inspector recommended making grants of 
books, to eneoorage the masters and pupils, — ^bnt Government 
negatived this > The results of the ezpenmmit here have been 
pronounced bj the Commissions of Revenue, m 1852, to be ** on 

* the whole very satisfactoiy When the Ysnacular effort was 
' begun, only a hundredth part of the common people could read 
‘ our books, now they are on a level with othem, not only this but 
‘ the v/p>per classes have been shamed into exerting themselves, 

* they have had a wondcnful effect also in encouraging the study 

* of Rengah, which was almost unknown when those schools 
‘ began " Several of the pubhc functionaries m the Province 
have pledged themselves to r^ard those schools as nurseries 
for the pimlic service, and to give certificated candidates from 
them the preference in pubhc employment 

Lord Hardinge proposed, in 1845, establishing 101 schools 
in the thirty-seven zillahs (ff Ben^l It was a well meant effort 
on the part of one who declared in his Minute that, in the 
selection of candidates for Government employ, the man who 
*■ covM read and write ehmdd have the ’prejeTenee over the one 

* who covJd not” But these 101 schools were left without 
any efficient paid supermtendence, placed under the Board of 
Revenue, which gave plenty of rules about schools, but no ma- 
chinery for executing them, no one to look efficiently after them, 
the a/ima now and then putting m his own (features as teachers, 
&c Besides, the Board itself was apathetic, and took no real m- 
terest m the question — ^those schools now number twenty-mne 
Collectors, already over-burdened with official duties, were expect- 
ed to supervise in a foreign language, a svstem of elementary 
education, which, in Engird, Germany, France and Amenca, is 
eon»dered deserving the whole attention of men who are well 
paid and recmve a special training for it As a matter of 
course, these schools nave been failures We wont the Na- 
poleon system of concentration m our educational warfiire — press 
on the centre, bnng your efforts to bear m compact masses , — the 
Hmdu proverb states of a hundred loose straws, ea% has but 
the power of a straw, but if these straws be bound togeSwr, th^ 
acquire tenacity and strength Select particular districts, won: 
them thoroughly as model ones, pay your teachers wdl, hold 
out to the mentonous pupils p^pects of employment Fro- 
iessw Hayman Wilson ^ well stated, in 1821, in reporting on 
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Native Institutions — A Hindu literary institution, left with** 

* out control, must, m the present stal^ of native principle, be 

* a nonentity” Respecting the control of local committees, 
he remarks, '^supenntendence should be essentially a duty, 

* the control of a committee, whose members have no time 

* to spare from other occupations, and whose studies do not 
' qualify them for an intimate scrutiny of the objects of the 

* institution and competency of its servants, cannot be more 
^ thto occasionally beneficial” We would encourage local super- 
mtendence for Vernacular Schools — only not to make the weight 
of the building rest on it — ^however, the mere presence of a Go- 
vernment officer occaszontdly would be of use The plan of 
study in Lord Hardmge's schools was good , Reading, Writ- 
ing, Anthmetic, Geography, the History of India and Bengal, 
were the subjects to be taught in each school Twenty mas- 
ters, each at twenty-five rupees monthly, — composed the first 

S ade, thirty at twenty rupees, the second grade, and fifty-one at 
teen, the third grade , the masters were all pandits, examined 
for the difierent grades at Fort William College, where 159 
candidates presented themselves and were questioned on Bengali 
Composition, Geography, Elementary Astronomy, Anthmetic to 
the Double Rule of Three — thirty-nine passed The schools, 
three in each zillah, were to be established in the most populous 
towns which the Collector or Deputy Collector might select, 
the scholars to pay monthly fees, and a school-house to be built, 
but no prospects of temporal advancement were held out to 
proficient pupils in those schools , while valuable situations 
were the reward of attending English schools, the student of the 
Bengali saw only a cul de sac , — in a country like Bengal he 
was expected to pursue “ knowledge for knou ledge's sake Lord 
Hardinge’s resolution of 1844 has proved a aead letter as fer 
as Bengali is concerned — it is now 1854 * nothing has been done 
in Bengal to carry it out as respects the masses — however, in the 
North Western Provinces, in August, 1852, a Government order 
was issued in its spmfc reqmnng a knowledge of reading and wnt- 
mg for all Government servants Mr Lodge, the Government 
Lispector, who knew nothmg of Bengali, reported on those schools, 
and was even requested to draw up a scheme of school books for 
them— he certamly had not ‘‘ the discreet exercise of control ” 
In 1838 the managers of the Hindu Collie turned their 
attention to the estabhshment of a Vernacular School, “ con- 
^ ducted on a better system than the common Vernacular 
* schoolfif, and also to pave iix^ way for a system of national 
^ education, to instruct Hindus thus in hterature and sciences 
* timzugh the medium of the Bengali language, to comprdbend 
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* a syst^ of politacal eepnomy, and moial philosophy, in five 
years." In April, 1841, it opened, the study of Geomeby 
was introduced, and lectures on Ethics wore delivered. But 
little encouragement was given by the authonties, thot^ llie 
man wers recommended that “ five free admissions to the Hmdn 

* Coluge should be mven as prizes to the most successful stu- 
‘ dents," and thi^ we rules of the Hindu Collie, which allow- 
ed admiSBionto no student after he was eight years of age, should 
be relaxed m fityour of the pupils who had gone through a 
five years’ course of study in the patsh&l& — ^but both proposals 
were n^abyed, — still the school numbers 200 pupils, who pay 
enght armaa eoidi, and that for VerTMovtlcvr education It wiu 
be re-modelled, we beheve, i^ortly, and affords a splendid field 
for a piactismg school in connection with a trainmg school 
for teachers 

Lord William Bentmck won high honors by his abolition 
of Satb, but widow-burning has not inflicted one-fiftieth of 
the evils on this country, which is now bemg inflicted by 
medical quacks and empirics, * le^ized murderers — this evil 
cannot be remedied by any legal enactments, nor by students 
trained up m the English department of the Medi^ College, 
who chane four rupees a visit (a man and his wife, and two 
children uve well in a village on five rupees monthly) A 
class of pupils taught through Urdu had been established 
in 1839, having 100 scholarships, and has supplied in a satis- 
fimtory manner native doctors to the army To Lord 
Dalhousie’s Government are the peasantry of Bengal, forty 
millions, indebted for the founding of fiffy Government scho- 
larships, each of five rupees monthly, in the Medical Oolite, for 
a dasB of pupils to be instructed tmough the Bengali language, 
many of wnom m^htbe attached to the differmit thannas In 
this class we have frequently heard with pleasure lectures m 
Beng^, delivered on anatomy, by Madhu Sndhan Gupta, the 
students takmg notes , we have witnessed them dissectmg with 
their Beimah MSS notes before them, we have heard lectures 
also on Imitena Medica delivered The students attend the 
clinical lectures m the Medical College hospital It is mtei- 
estmg to trace the use of this class. In 1842-4S l)r Mouat, 
the late able Secretary of the Council of Education, circulated a 
mmute stating, that on the j^und of the expense of supplymg 
Stfb-As8B»tant Surens to the millions of Bengal, it was neces- 
sary to have a cmiss tramed through the Bengali language, 
" men would be the only checks on the common vendors 
of poiaoBS to ooimst of one hundred persons on sdiolai^pB 

five vopees monthly, tramed by two professms selected fnm 
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die passed stadents when their studies 'were completed, to be 
locateMi at their own choice at thannas, “ thus nuaeasing tenfidd 
‘ the usefulness of the Medical Collet, by bm^mig the bless- 

* mgs of European medicine to the nearths and homes of the 

* opprest in remote statiom, where Oovemment dispensaries 

* could not be established, and thus forming a special medical 
police " Bam Eomal Sen, noted for his Oriental scWarship, pro- 
posed m 1844, 1,000 rupees as a prize for the best translation, 
into Bengali, of a treatise on Anatomy, Matena Medioa, and the 
treatment of the principal diseases prevalent m India. The 
Council of Education cordially agreea with the plan In his 
proposal the Babu stated, instruction must be given through the 
Vernacular, the natives studying through an Enghsh m^um, 
“ have neither time nor disposition, nor means to commumcate 
‘ to their countrymen the knowledge they possess No foreign 
‘ science or art can be effednuMy introduced into any countiy, 

* unless means are eftectnaQv adopted for communicatmg 
‘ them through the medium ot the language of the country ” 
Previous to this, however, m 1828, Dr l^er was appomted 
Anatomical lecturer in the Sansknt College, with a pandit 
assistant, the students not only handled the bones of the human 
skeleton without reluctance, but in some instances themselves 
performed the dissection of the softer parts of animals — " an 
' hospital was proposed to be connected with it, as also that the 

* passed pupils should be attached to jails.” A Yemacular Me- 
dical school of thirty students had previously existed under Dr 
Jameson, a knowledge of Hmdnstani was required, theyreceived 
eight rupees monthly durmg their course of three years’ study, 
and were afterwards posted to civil or mihtaiy employ, cm 
salaries of twenty or thirty rupees monthly, with pensions 
instruction through Hmdustam was given on Anatomy, Matena 
Medica, and Chnical subjects. Dr Breton, another professor, 
published vanous Urdu works on Medical subjects Previous to 
1807, from fifty to one hundred native doctors used to attend the 
native hospitid to study the practice there, and mtroduce it 
among their countrymen— one of them got so noh as to dnva 
in his carnage. 

To a supenor class of Yemacular sdiools, however, must 
we look for a class of candidates, “ with enhghtened nunds, 
' accustomed to exercise their mtellectual powers, and femiliAr 

* with habits of accurate observation, possessed of such a de- 

* gree of hteraiy acquirement as may secure the respect 

* Uiose with whom they are to associate in the exercise of Iheir 
‘ profession. The learmng of its medical profession is afoot 

* m the tanpod of a country's eradition." Ik Jai^on, m his 
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xaemonal to the QoTemor^netal on Oie Bengali medusil classy 
proposed that these scholarship dionld be held oat as prizes 
to me Temacalar schools, that after a given penod no per- 
son should be a candidate, who had not received a training 
in some Vernacular school, and had not obtained a certificate 
of proficiency 

On July tne 3rd, 1847, a school, snpprted by Goveminen4, 
began under Br McCfielland's auspices in the Botanic 
<jlardens which, though of humble pretensions, may be of 
vast consequence in the country — an initiatoiy school for 
teaching the sons of mahs, gmng them a general edtt^- 
cation for six hours, while they work in the garden five 
hours daily — ^thirty-two boys learn Bengali and twelve the 
elements or Englisn There are a dozen boys studymg the no- 
mendature of plants, and tbeir systematic arrangement accord- 
ing to the natum orders, three of them can pomt out the natural 
order of almost any plant m the garden It is m fact an 
mdustnal school , twenty-five boys receive one rupee twelve 
annas monthly for working in the garden out of school hours 
A Guru liohashay ls paid six rupees, and an Enghsh teacher 
twelve We hope to see this excellent institution enlarged, and 
supenor teachers attached to it, so that it might be a model agn- 
cultural school, on the plan of that of Yehiw, in Switzerland 

Adjacent to this school, the Agn-HorbcnlturalSociety founded 
in 1847, another school for edncating the sons of nudis m 
Bengah reading and wntmg , the boys are allowed for working 
from two rupees to one rupee four annas monthly 

Why should we not have, m connection with our Central 
Vernacular schools, mahs chaughted from those schools, who 
might instruct boys m the practical parts of botany ? Even 
Irdand has seventeen Model Agncultoral Schools and nine- 
teen ordinary ones, besides nineteen hudustnal Schools — 
«ttd though m 1805 the Marquis of Wellesley publicly recom- 
mended an Agncnltural School being formed at Barra^pnr, 
nothing has been done. The North-west has its BurU— < 
Bengal has uothmg 

Weshall now notice some signs of the tunes favorable for Ver- 
nacolar Education It is a fact that since the commencement of 

this century, 1,400 different workshavebeen pnblishedm Benpli-, 
^any of them contauung able disquisitions on 
]^y,lcMtmetapky8Uis, and number of these have gtme 

throng (Mt thirty editums, not less than one milhon and a 

half (» oO{a«i of these works have been published and sold , — tins 
-ifoows ^wett a oertain readmg pubho — thor^ many of these 
books aae vudi calculated to improve the mmd or moxala The 
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only remedy for this is the creation of a purer taste by schools 
and the production of a healthy Yemacnlar hterature^ on the 
plan of the Vernacular Literature Committee, whidi has given Qs 
Jtobmaon Crusoe, Hhe L%fs of Chve, and of Baja PrwtajpadUya, 
Lamb’s Tales, Sdectians horn the native press, and an excellent 
illustrated Mi^azina It is a &ct that the language has been 
found qmte adequate “ to express the subtleties of law and 
philosophy, and to impart the enthusiasm of poetry,” — that 
30,000 Bengali books issue annually from the Calcutta presses 
— fifty new ones were pubhshed in 1852. Even the Musal- 
mans have published thirty books in a dialect half Ben^i, half 
Urdu — 1,00,000 Bengali Almanacks are soldannually in Calcutta. 
— ^The recent pubhcation of a Bengah Dictionary, the Shab^Antr 
budM, by a native, containing 36,000 words, shows the progress 
and copiousness of the langus^e The Bengali Ifmgui^, fifty 
years ago was as crude as the ualian before Danie’s time — ^but 
“ Dante rose” — and a 8^ngl6 man by a single work, the Dwvne 
Comedie, shewed that his country’s langut^e was capable of 
expressing the most lo&y and abstract ideas — what may wo 
not expect in Bengal ? 

All this has been done, notwithstanding the downright 
apathy of the Government towards the language, though we are 
glad to see on improved tone is rising up on this point, and that 
me Honorable C H. Cameron, in his plam for a Cmcutta Umver- 
sity, stated “ that every encouragement which the Government 
‘ can give, would be given to the production of original works. 
* in the native languages ” Lord Hastings, when he had 8ub>- 
dued the Mahrattas, fostered the Bengah press m 1817, but 
since that it has never enjoyed the smiles of the authonUes 

To any one who appreciates the close connection between 
Sanskrit and the Bengah,— how the latter, like other languages 
used by a hundred milhons m Indi^ derives all its expressive- 
ness and technical termmology from, the former, (nine-tenths of 
the Bengali is Sanskrit) — the reform in the Sansknt College of 
Calcutta, whose students are drafted from various zillahs in 
Bengal, cannot be a matter of indifference Though founded in 
1 824, this college, except for a short tune when Professor Wilson 
introduced the plan of translations, has not, until lately, been 
made a means for enhghtemng the masses Its early plans 
contemplated the study of Enghsh, medical science and law 
Thou^ the College was estabhshed in Lord Amherst’s days, yet 
to Ishwar Chand^ the presmt able Principal, animated by the 
spmt of a Bacon and a Bopp, are we indebted for making 
the institution, besides the mental trainmg given in it by BanS" 

u 1 
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jknt, 8i^ilol<^cal one, a tcytl aeademvfer Benmdi, alMuit for 
4^ style, a trainiBg school for aUe fkdofogical teatfoos 
Be has taken the noble Sani^t turn being the weapon 

of superstition and Bcahmmical enthialm^t, to be the lever 
for giving dignity to the lan^m^e of tilie masses. What 
Whateley has done for popolanzmg Logic, <»r So^tes Philo- 
sophy, ^war Chandra has done for focditating the study of 
fiensmt Grammar — rendmng a study hitherto so abstruse 
as essy as Greek. His grammar and easy reading lessons 
m S^knt are now the class books m vanous English 
schools, where the pupils learn the Bengah Sddhu Bhasha by his 
system, — and Professor Wilson’s statement is venfied, that a 
native can be taught Sansknt m three or four years. 
Instead youths being “ four or five years engaged on the 
* study of Sansknt Grammar, and not advance be^nd its 
' simplest rudiments,” they, after three months' study of the 
dedensions and conjugations, begm readmg simple Sansknt sen- 
tences, and then study the Belles Lettrea and poetic works, thus 
hberalising the minm For an account of Ishwar’s improved 
system, see Report of the Committee of Pubhc Instruction for 
3852 His elementaiy Sansknt Grammar rmd Reader, H&ve 
been introduced into the oourse of study the Chief Missionary 
InsbtutKMis in Calcutta, and into vanous Mofossil Schools, as 
being the best means of gronndmg pupils thoroughly m the Ben- 
gah idiom and in Etymology, and m making them familiar with 
techmcal terms. The Mvgddbodha is bemg gradually displaced 
by the natives lEemadvee Ishwmr’s name will go down to pos- 
tenty with those of Wilkinson of Sehore, and of Dr Ballantyne 
who has made Bacon inteUigible to the pandits of Benares, 
— mmi who have done so much for enhstmg the learned and 
influential dassesof this country in aeourse of diffusing enhght- 
ened ideas. 

The employment of pandits for the systematic teaching 
of Bengali to me youths mthe Parental, St Paul’s, the Marlamere 
and Mr Montague's educational seminanes, for Europemi and 
East Indian youths — ^its introduction also into the Euit^iean 
Orphan Asylum, the Nornud School, and othar schools f<w fo- 
rmues, — ^the increased stnetness of the examinations m Fort Wil- 
liam Coll^fe, — the late excellent rules for the exammata<m of 
^vilians and Mihtaty men in the Vernaculars, are foil of 
hope as increasing the number of Europeans vdio will 
taka an ratoest m the Vernaculars. Europeans, hitherto, have 
gmiendly despised Oriental studies, tbrougii not knowing any 
thing abeiU worn,— bat the orders of Government reqairu^Cra- 
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lecton and Uagistiates to itiiMirate in tbw distncts, wiU make 
the wants and knguage of &e people bettor known Wd tnist 
Uiat Goveniment mav soon xequire a oeEtain Tetnaenlar <nHdi> 
ficstiOQ from pnneipals and head masteni of 0(dlegeB« — withobt 
this they will never m able to exercise an effioentsupenntendaneo 
over the lower classes in a school These classes r^y form the 
base on which von have to erect your superstractare, — ^native lads 
will <^en give long definitions m a word m English, not knowini' 
the pv(^per meaning of the word We have known a lad give tho 
correct meaning of the word desert, and yet when trandaUng 
the sentence, “ m the desert of Arabia there are no trees," trans- 
lating desert hjjungcil, and of another rendering the vmposmg 
rocks of Arabia by prabanehak — ^roguish. 

Wehave semi a remarkable improvement in the mode of tesch- 
ing Bengali earned on in the mndu College by Baba Bmn 
Chandra Mittra, the Vernacular Professor He aims at makmg 
the pupils translate idiomatically and closely passages from £i^ 
lish works of adidactie, narrative, or pathebO class , he then cor* 
rects and pomts out their em»8 to the class, he trams them to 
turn common Bengah expreanons mto eluant ones, and notices 
all the parallel passages to an English wo^ phrase or sentenee^ 
which th^ meet with while translating, as well as their appto- 

S nate meaamgs in the Bengah language, — ^thus makmg the stn- 
ents fumhar with elegant and idiomatic expressions m die 
Enghsh and Vernacular languages simultaneoudy , this qrstem 
has been h^hly approved of several good Bengali scholars. 

Strenuous and persevering efforts have long been made to mr- 
cnlate Christian truth among the natives, by preaching, W cocn- 
labng the Scriptures and Tracts m the Vernacular TneCalcatta 
Bible Society circolatedof B^igaliScnptares, m whole or part, 
m 1853, 26,208 copies, and smee 1811, 779,280 copies, besides 
the Baptists have eucolated nearly half a million copies , m 
whole or in part m all more than a million ! We would only 
remaik od this point, " the soil requires dressing for the seed " 
And to use the Wiguage of Burke, “ The Bible is a collectum 
‘ of an in^te variety of cosmogony, theology, hi8toiy,pTOphecy, 

‘ psahnody,morahty,apologa^allegO]7,leguuation,eUiios,camM 
* through ^fifment books by different authors" HadVemacnlar 
schools opened the mind, imparted a taste for readmg, given a 
better acquaintance with readmg, general knowledge, geography 
and ancient Instozy, " rendenng certain terms irhicii, 

^ on acommt of thmr strangeness, alvmys pove repnluve to the 
' adult at wholly unedueat^ when addreesed direcUy on the 
" solemn trndis of religiOD/’ timy aaeiy would hare been 
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^loneeI8 of religion and ihemosfc substantial Mcnun on i^ich 
he Chnstum lever can be brought to woik/" — and how mndi 
nore saccei^l might the labours of Missionaries and Tract 
hstnbutors have been. The Bishop of Londcm has shewn 
n his vanous publicationB) the value of genetfd knowledge 
n explainmg ^npture. — That the Bible is not to operate 
IS a mere ma/ntra or charm, independent of the use of our 
acuities — Schools are more or less calculated to prepare an 
ludience for the preacher, " the intellect and moral sense are 
ousedfrom their torpor'^ TheSerampore Missionaries, who 
lad done so much for Bible circulation, said, m 181 7, 

‘ without native sc^ioola the Scnptures will remain m a great 
^ degree unread, and of course inefficient"* How can we expect, 
n ordinary cases, to rouse the mind brutalized by the rudest 
orms of labor, from its physical torpor to the consciousness of 
mother life In Bengal it is as much ignorance, as pnestcraft, 
Yhich seals the word of God to the people The peasant's title 
.0 the Christian inhentance is m a record which he ought to 
read intelligently 

The prospect of ohtammg situations is what has given of 
late years, the great sUmulus to English education here “ know- 
ledge is merely sought as a means of livehhood,""must be the k^- 
3tone of the arch of Yemacular education also Aeeordmg to the 
marketable vidue of knowledge will be the investment of capital 
fmd labour — subsequently ** Uie motive will improve as educa- 
tion advances The Prussian and Erench Governments use the 
same spur Mr Marshman m his evidence before the Com- 
Dtuttee of the House of Commons, Svsdh p 35, states on 

this subject — 

The number of situations which the Government of Bengal and Behar 
lias at Its disposal, amounts to no fewer than 19,000 of the value of from 
Sive to thirty rupees a month which would be exceedingly coveted by that 
lass of men who are hkely to send their (hildren to the Yemacular si^ools 
What I would propose, therefore, is, that those situations shoald be held 
)ut as prtzes to the most advanced students m those Yemacular schools, 
upon me report of the mspector employed by the Government. This 
i7ould produce a double advantage It would mduce a very large bodj^ 
3f the Natives, m fact all men above the labouring classes, to send Iheir 
Juldren to our schools to receive a good education, and at Uie same time 
nve the Government a body of superior men for all the inferior offices m 
me public service ^ 

Kow m Bengal and Behar we hare 1,54,613 chowkedars, <Hi 
ihree topees a mondi each, 6,918 borkundazes, at four, 1,747 
pahandare at four, 608 jamndars at «gh(, 474 mohnirus at 
7<8,.and 445 datogahs at seventy eadt 
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The Bombay QoTenunmit^ in 1852, published a notification 
that the peon who can read and write is to get the prefmenee 
over the one who cannot— a sumlar one came out m the 
President, but in Bengal no step has been taken in this 
respect, thoi^h m the Agra Presideni^ chnprassis, borkan* 
dazes and all the officials of Government are required to pass 
an examination in reading, wnting, and accounts 

We hold with Aristotle, that as it is the mterest of the state 
to check crime, and that as prevention is better than cure, so 
the Magistrate should see that children are educated , but it 
should be on the pnnciple of “ help them to help themselves,” 
— this IS particularly necessary m Bengal, where the natives are 
so disposed to leave every thing m the hands of Government, 
like creeping plants they love to lean on a parent stem Hernm 
we think that, after the English model, the Government should 
limit itself pnncipally to appointing a well-paid staff of eza- 
mmers, making grants to schools by way of help, (not to 
supersede pnvate exertion) and having here and there modd 
schools We know various cases of Indigo-planters and others 
who, if aid were granted by the State, womd be glad to establish 
Yemacular Schools, to whom, “m their frequentjoumies through 
‘ the villages, inhabited by their cultivators, with the view of 
‘ ezamimng the state of their crops, a glance at the human 
‘ plants advancing in knowledge would form a source of de- 
* ughtful amusement” 

Ihere is however a party m England who tbmk, that while 
the Government should be the jailor, hangman, policeman, 
doctor of the people, it should do nothmg for their education 
Sir J Eny Shtittleworth, m his work on education, has shewn 
how this vJtrorvdv/ntaryvsm has failed in England 

The Natives value education To impart knowledge to the 
young IS esteemed an act of religious merit — many cases 
teach^ pay the pupils Mr Adam has given in his returns 
the number of children receiving domestic instruction as one- 
third of the commumty He and others have calculated 
that there are in Bengal and Behar, 100,000 Yemacular Schools, 
supported by natives 

improvement, and not mere vnnomtion, is the motto of the 
North Western Provinces, let us follow this, as also the pohcy 
of the Agn-Horticultural Society of Calcutta. They wished to 
improve Native Agnculture^ as one means to this they have 
periodical distnbutions of prizes for the common Mali, who 
is to Horticalture as the Gwru Mohashay is to a school At a 
late distnbubon of prizes held in the plam btfere the Fort we 
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saw 2,500 spectators present, and pnzes in ttumsy, &&, wen 
distributed to 8eyeid,y malm, of whom there were 200 in 
attendance. This system has been acted on since 1830 150 
mails are annnally rewarded m this way, and 650 Bs giren in 
pnzes and medals 

Bat where are teachers to come from ? JLook at the number 
of young men that have left our English schools and are seek- 
ing for employment, content with a tnfle , many of them would 
answer as teachers of Qei^fraphy, and History , and m fstct^ it 
would do our native teachers of Enghsh sdiools ma(di semCe 
were they to commence their pedagogic |career as teachers in 
YemacuLar Schools. We know cases where this dass of teadiers 
are employed part of the day m an Enghsh and part m a 
Yemaciilar school, and it works well 

We would employ the Guru-Mahashay for the teaching 
of anthmetio The Guru Mahashay is a mc-smule on Indian 
ground of the Insh Hedge School-master Fees are regulated by 
the progress of the student , we would pay him so much a head 
for the boys that can write by dictation, to enconrage him " ra- 
ther by premiums ofiered tlum by a monthly salary ” Dr Bdl 
drew some of the best parts of his system from this said Guru 
Mohashay system, such as monitors, simultaneous answermg, 
learning the letters by wntmg them, chantmg The Guru Mo- 
hashay has got local induence, the parents have more confidence 
in him than they would have m a stranger, though a supmor 
teacher 

But a training school for Vernacular teachers is required m 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, which will give as superior mi 
education m hterature through Bengali as is done in the 
Medical College m Medical matters, where lectures m Bmi- 

? di are dehvered on Anodomy, Materia Medmt, Surgery, the 
rachce of Medwme, to fi% students, who all take notes 
in Bengah. There were 300 candidates for admission to tibis 
class on its openmg By foundmg scholarships for superior 
lads m model Mo&sil schools, we can get a dlass of pupd 
teachers g^aally 

In the Kishni^hor district a Vernacular trainmg school fes 
teachers, m connection with missions, has been, in operation iut 
the last two years Instruction is conveyed by lectures on the 
foUowmg seeidar subjects, the stadents t^ng notes — ^Fhysicail 
Gec^jdi^ Ancient Hi^ry, Histories of Greece and Borneo 
SanSorit Reading, imd Ben^di Ckmiposition. 

The pnctical suggestions we would ofier, as the xestdt of the 
previous remarics, are— still allowing a wide margin for “local 
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expmeoBe,” leBvuig the choice of means at the disfxxsal the 
i^ent to hold him req>oieible lor the end. 

(1 ) Take the plan in the North Western Fnmnoes as the 
m(md, at the same there should be “ elasticity m the apphcatioti 
of general roles,” according as circumstances suggest, and 
sui^ to an e:]i^nmental system. 

(2) The -whole managemoat should be not under *‘the 
vacillating councils of a fluctuating Committee," with its Cal- 
cutta Assomations and local prejudices, but, as m the North 
Western Frormces under the L%mt-Oovemor, who, from his 
official position, would be ^uainted with the wants and state 
of the Mofussil, and by his moving about, could avail him- 
sdf dF the experience of others, and particularly of Yemacolai^ 
Inspectors 

(3) In connexion with him, as in the North Western Pro- 
vinces, a V%giior Oeneral, on a salary of 1,200 rupees a 
month, a man of position in society, whose recommendation 
and correspondence with Mofiissil authorities would cany 
weight, a man of enthusiasm, not discouraged by difficulties, 
one who has fiuth m the ultimate triumph of popuUt/r educa- 
tion. His duties would be inspecting schools m the Mohissil, 
correspondence with teachers and the friends of popular educa- 
tions The history of the Madressa and other Government insti- 
tutions shows the absolute necessity of a vigilant, active Eim}- 
pean supenntendance It is of no use makmg rules, unless we see 
them acted on — ^local Committees have proved decided failures 
Much of the success of Vernacular education in the North West 
Provinces, we attribute to the appointment of Mr Heed, as 
Visitor General, who, by his position in society, has given digmty 
to the cause of poptdar enhghtenment , his three reports shew 
how zealously he has acted The late Honlile J Thomason re- 
marks thus of his appointment, “ but it is also evident that his 
‘ success has been greatly owing to the position he occupied m 
‘ the service This greatly promoted his influence with the peo- 
' pie with the Native officials and with his brother officers in 

* charge of distncts, this can be done by no one with so mn<di_ 
< effect as by a CSivilian who is on habits of mtimate fhendship* 
‘ with those of his own service, and to whom all m^ves locAi up 

* as to one who at some future day may exercise an immediate 
' mflueneeover their prospects ima fortunes” “A Visitor Genonl 

* proceeding to a native sdiool, would be regarded as a kind- 

' ness and an honor, as a eoTmechng Ivnk Irmga tiLs 

‘ pupda moontact with the Government of the Ixiuntry, and 

* elevates them m the consideration of their countrymen." 

(4.) Under the Visitor General Sab-Inspectors, one for eadi 
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the ziUahs— to visit evety sohod whidh recraves Qovemment 
aid at least twice a year, to cany oat the mstmctions given, 
by Qovemment, to hold ezammations of ramdidates for crartafi* 
cates to entitle them to be roistered for pabhc employmenl^ 
to distnbnte prizes to the most deserving teachers, ^e 
structions given to the pergannah visitors in the ^orth Westran 
Provinces, are well adapted to the Lower Provinces —^ee 
Thornton’s StoMics, pp 44, 45 

(5 ) F%ve ztUahs, say the Twenty-four Fergannahs, Hoglt, 
Nnddea, Midnapur, Burdwan, which have a popalation of nve 
milhons, to be selected first, the pnmaiy object should be 
rather “ mtensive effort than extensive ” In tihe North Western 
Provinces, eight distncts were selected , whrai the expenment 
was successful, it was extended to the whcte of the North 
Western Provinces. A few distncts vkU worked, regaring 
quality more than quantity, would serve as modd distncts At 
the same time, in particular cases, where there is a grantee of 
efficwrdavpermtendcmce, aid might be extended to other distnctsv 
1^00 much must not be attempted at first, “ restncting to a notr- 
‘ roioer sphere and a more select number, with tJie new of ulti~ 

* mately and more speedily reaching the enhre mass, through the 
‘ instrumentality of thoseawakenedandenlightened." (^J)r Duff } 

^6) Qramiatnaid Giving help to all schools, in secular 
education, has been ably advocated by Messrs Maidiman, 
Duff, Halhday, Trevelyan Thomason’s prmciple was, “ the 

* Government does not intend to establish schools of its 
‘ own, but intends to help the people m establishing schools 
‘ for themselves ” We have 100,000 Vernacular spools m 
Bengal Besides improving these, there ought to be in cen- 
tral places model schools like the Tehsilmur schools of &e 
North Western Provinces, established by Government, “ to 
‘ set an example of improved modes of teaching and improved 
‘ books, so as eventually to supersede tLe common Guru 
‘ Mohashay ones ” 

(7) A certain number of the fqllowing svhyeots to be 
taught m schools applying for aid Whting by Dictation, — 
Mental Andimetic wmch trains to a habit of reasoning and to 
precision of thot^iht, rraidenng the peasant less a prey to 
fraud— Natural History, — Lessons on ol^ects, — the Hist<»ry of 
Bengal, witii the map — Map cimying, — Physical Geogfhphy, — 
Grammar and Etymology, and Efhics. Each school required to 
employ a psmdit for two days a week at least, and a teacher 
of a class snpraior to the Gum Mohashay, capable of teachmg 

* Mensuration and Physical Qe(^[raphy 

(8) Prospects m the spirit of Lord Hardmge’s resolution, 
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tihat tJie man who ^ read or wnte should get the prefetence 
to one who cannot, to be hdd out to promisingj^pils pereevn^ 
mg m the studies — such as promotion to the Bengali Medical 
d^s, Calimtta, whwe Oovemment has founded nn^ schohr- 
ships of toe monthly value of five rupe^ each, tenable finr 
three years , <» to be trained as superior egncnltunsts m the 
Sotanical Gardens, with toe prospect of receivmg salanes rang- 
ing firom eight to thirty rupees,'^but above all, toat the 19,000 


mtoations rang] 
disposal of toe 


hirty rupees,— but above all, that the 19,000 
: from five to thirty rupees monthly, aA toe 
ovemmmt of Bengal, might be held out as 


prizes “ Learning for learmi^’s sake" is not toe role m hkig> 
utnd , why toonld we expect it to be so m India 1 If we widi 
to have education here like the hght of heaven distnbuted among 
all, “ popular education should be the pnncipal cog-wheel m the 
* ma^ueryi^ the state" Government patronage should bo 
extended to deserving pupils of the school 

(9 ) A VernaoularLiibmry tobe connected with each school— 
to cherish a taste for readmg among teachers, and boys’ books 
might be l^it from it, to semor pupfis, as exercises in analysis and 
affordmg matenals for essays These books might be lent to 
persons m toe neighbourhood as an amusement for leisure 
hours By mdenting for a copy of every useful Yemacular work 
that issues firom the Calcutta press, a good swply would sSon 
be obtamed In the North Western Provinces, Government sub- 


scribe for a number of copies of every valuable Yemacular book, 
and put it on their published lists, so as to give it a wider 
circulation, and encourage private enterprise Penodicals 
^so and a Newspaper like the Sat^a Pradtp might be 
taken in. Sdiools give the appetite, but Ubranea must 
supply a healthy food. Without mentid food the mind 
811 ^ into a state of stagnation Yemacular Libranes 
have boM established by the Bombay Council of Education 
m the chief towns m the mtenor — we want the fostenng 
of a domestic hterature, " cheap, instmctive and interestmg, 
‘ adapted both to the pecumaiy means and mental con- 
‘ stitution of the people" The people of Nunar, in 1848, 
subscribed 1,397 rupees for toe purchase of Yemacular books for 
libraries. Every model school imght cany out a recommenda- 
tion of Dr Mount’s, “ to have a gaa-dm so arranged as to exhibit 

* toe dassifieation of plants — ^toe students might study it as a 
‘ department of Natural Science, and evm m lectures on toe 
' stracture, economical uses, mode of growto, development and 
‘ cultivation of plants. The illustrations are always at ha?»d, 

* there is nothing m them offamve to natiTe tastes or ha bit a , 
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‘ aud they are clothed mth a perpetual charm of poetic interest 
* that has not been lost upon the classic writers of the East.'" 

(10 ) Scholarships m connection with a certain number of su- 
perior schools, to keep boys longer at school, so that “ the living 
pnnciple taught the boy at school, shall be kept alive m the 
breast of the man ” These scholarships would enable superior pu- 
pils drafted from the common schools, as from a kind ot nursery, 
to lay a deeper foundation of knowledge, and thus create a thirst 
for knowledge, and would give us a superior class of native func- 
tionaries and teachers—^students for the Sanscnt College — 
medical students — employes in the courts, &c Five rupees a 
month would enable them “ to protract their course of study, 
' and also to render their own attainments subservient to the 
^ instruction of the lower classes of the students "" The Rev 
T Thomason, father of the late Lieut -Governor, proposed to Go- 
vernment the Vernacular scholarship plan as early as 1824, and 
Mr W B Bayley, m the same year also recommended “ such an 
" allowance to be granted to the cleverest boys, as might induce 
^ them to pursue their studies to a later age than they can now 
‘ be expected to do " Length and variety of study is absolutely 
necessary to quicken and expand the mind if 52,000 rupees 
haye been annually given by Government m Bengal since 1839 
for English scholarships m their colleges, surely some ea- 
couragement ought to be given to the Vernacular 
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Art IV . — A History of India under the ttvo fir^ Somet^ 
of the House of Tavmur, Baber and Humayun. By nhlr 
Imm Ermine, Esq , Trandator of Memoirs of the Emperoi 
Baber” 2 vols London^ 1854 

These volumes, for which we are proximately indebted to 
the filial piety of Mr Claude Erskine, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, claimed from us an earlier notice The work is one ol 
great research and great ability, and it the more believes us to 
extend to it a kind and cordial greeting, inasmuch as it is scarce 
hkely to meet from the outside public, the acceptance which is 
so justly its due 

That \^olks of this kind are not popular, it must be imre 
servedlj admitted It remains for some historian yet unborn 
uniting in himself the grandeur of Gibbon with the brilliancj 
of Macaulay, to render a nairative of purely Indian adventure 
acceptable to the European reader When once the coinei 
IS turned and we come upon the bridge which joins the oppo 
site banks of Mahomedan and Christian supremacy, it is tc 
the dullness of the writer, rather than to the mapprehensive 
ness of the reader, that we must attribute the unattiactivenes* 
of Indian history VVe can sympathise with our own country 
men, on whatever shoies they may be cast, or m whatever 
situation they nny be thrown , but it is not easy to sympa 
thise, under any circumstancts, with a genuine Asiatic Ever 
the most experienced amongst us underistand but imperfectlj 
the feelings, the instincts, the piiuciplcs of action which mov^ 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans, by whom we are surrounded 
And if we do understand them, it is tioublesome to go out o 
ourselves for the occasion, to place ourselves in the situ tion o 
people of difteient color and different creed, and to forget oui 
nationality altogetlier Somehow or other, we cannot take s 
living interest m the actions of oui dusky neighbours Sur 
^ rounded we are by them, often seeing from montli's end tc 
month's end no other faces, we are still little able to regard 
them as anything more than so much fuiniture We do not 
think how the blood flows, or the heart pulses, or the brain 
works beneath the dark skin Even a dead body is a mere thing 
of corruption — not the outward and visible sign of a foregone 
tiagedy of the deepest human interest It is an atom of a 
great mass of mortality — not one living member of a fitmily 
complete m all its parts, and bound together by the same 
endearing tiea^ that we ourselves aie wont to recognize. In 

0 a 
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uor eyes it is not the ruin of a father, a brother, or a son — 
whose place is vacant — whose lotah has passed into other 
hands We may speak his hmgoage— ‘know thoroughly the 
history of the country and the geography of the district to 
winch he belonged — perhaps, in the abstracl^ understand some- 
thing about the mysteries of caste , but he is, after all, nothing 
more than one of so many miUions of tax-payers — a gram of 
sand from the great desert, on which we have stamped the 
foot-pnnts of the European conqueror 

It IS mainly, we think, to this intelligible want of sympathy, 
that we are to attribute the scant welcome which is given, even 
in this country, to works of pure Asiatic history And if we 
cannot appreciate such works, how can we expect our home- 
staying brethren to accord to them a liberal greeting It is 
common to declare that the great stumblmg block resides in 
the unpronounceable names But “ Baber’ — Mr Erskme’s 
hero, IS as euphonious a name as “ Baglan ,” and “ Delhi” is 
much more pronounceable than “ Sevastopol ” “ Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah” (or “ Sir Roger Dowler”) is not more difficult than “ Sir 
De Lacy Evans and neithei llunjeet Singh nor Dost Maho- 
met will break a law, which has not yielded to Menschikoff and 
Gortschakoff Indeed, if hard names make unreadable books, 
we do not see with vhat chance of success, the history of the 
Crimean War is to be wntten If we could understand the 
feelings, appreciate the motives, and altogether penetrate the 
inner lives of Oriental heroes as easily as we can pronounce 
their names, we are inclined to think that there would be fewer 
complaints of the dulness of Indian history 

But whether the obstacle to a more general appreciation 
resides in the remoteness of the sympatnies evoked, or the 
strangeness of the proper names , there is no doubt, that such 
works as Mr Erslanes, meet with public acceptance m a 
measure very disproportionate to their deserts Ihese two 
first volumes of the History of the House of Taimur are dis- 
tinguished by deep research, pregnant learning, considerable 
knowle^e of mankind, and elegant scholarly diction , but the 
book IS one which men will rather place on their shelves, for 
future reference, than carry about with them for continuous 
reading In addition to the disadvanti^^es common to the 
class, it has others to contend with peculiar to itself dn the 
first place, it is but a completed fragment of a great uncom- 
pleted design Had Mr Erskine been longer spared to his labors 
and to the world, he would have presented us with ^n elaborate 
History of India, from tlie commencement of theiwgn of Baber 
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to the death of Aurungzeba* But the volumes before us treat 
only of the careers of Baber and Hum^l}un And this sug- 
gests the remembrance of another, and still greater disadvan- 
tage, under which this history labors , one-half of the present 
work, as is candidly ailmitted by Mr Erskme and by his son, 
has been anticipated by the author himself Mr Erskme has 
already made us familiar with the adventurous career, and the 
strange manj-suled character of the Emperor Baber It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether the admirable translation of the 
Imperial autobiography, with its accompanjing notes and dis- 
sertations, does nut supply at least as much intormation as the 
world at large will care to possess As for ouiselves, we would 
not willingly lose a page or the present woik We have a pe- 
culiar affection for those writcis wlio, content witli “ fit audience 
but few,'" find m the labor ot lustoiical literature its own 
exceeding great rewaid, and look foi no compensation beyond 
Ml Erskme, though his life was too short for the full consum- 
mation of benefits i^hich he desired to confer on his coun- 
try, has rendered it a service which will be held in gratefiil 
remembrance by the historical student so long as our literature 
endures 

W iLLiAM Euskine was a remaikable man , and, if w e have any 
fault to find with the volumes before us, it is that a biographi- 
cal notice of the author is not prefixed to them We wish 
that we could repair the omission His early days were, we 
believe, spent pi luci pally iii Edinburgh, whcie he lived on 
terms of intimacv with many, if not all of that strange assem- 
blage of noticeable young men, who, at the commencement of 
the present century, ‘ cultivated literature upon a little oatmeal” 
in the elevated flats of the Modern Athens He was the 
familiar fnend of Jeffrey and of Horner Ho was m habits of 
close alliance, or of continual correspondence, with Philosopher 
Brown, and he the cherished associate of James Mackmtosl) 
By all of these he was held in tlie highest estimation , and when 
the last-named was appointed Recorder of Bombay, f William 
Erskme followed his foitunes to the distant settlement, and 
being a lawjer by piofes^aion, was soon nominated to an office 

* We believe that Ills first mtcntion was to mite a history of the Mo^rul Empire 
tinder Aurungaebe It is greitly we thmk, to be regretted, that this design was not 
earned oat Ihat long reign san at its commenccnient the lugbest glories and wit 
neased at the end the decline almost indeed the fall of the Empire A history of 
this epoch would have embraced an account of the government and institutions of 
the country almost os we found them and would have bean of peculiar intoresi 
to the i: uropean reader 

f Mackintosh wrote to Dr Pair that ** he had the good fortune to bring out with 
him a young Scotdl gentleman Mr Erskme who is oue of the most amiable, 
gemous, auu accurately informed men m the world ** 
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in the Court He was subsequently appointed to preside over 
the Small Cause Court of Bombay By this time his connexion 
with Sir James Mackintosh had been still further cemented, by 
his marriage with one of the Eecorder's daughters 
111 India, William Erskme formed many friendships, and as 
in England, was respected and esteemed for his great talents 
and his good qualities, by many of the most gifted men, who 
then adorned our Anglo-Indian Society He was the friend 
and literary associate of poor Lejden He was highly appre- 
ciated and often consulted by John Malcolm Mountstuart 
Elplimstone took a deep interest in, and helped to promote, Ins 
literary success And Charles Metcalfe, whom he had never 
seen, stimulated by Elplimstone, exeited himself for William 
Erskme at a distance To what extent lit may have been drawn 
to India, m the first instance, by a natural taste for Orientalism, 
we do not know But soon after his airival, he was deep in the 
study of the pristine history of India He delighted in anti- 
quarian researches , and prosecuted them with uncommon suc- 
cess He contributed to the transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay (of which he was the original Secretary) some 
papers distinginsned by extensive leaining and remukablo 
acuteness lo appreci ite them aright, it is nece'^sary that we 
should bear in mind the period at which tliej appeared 
Wilson had not tiien wiitten The principal woiks ot Cole- 
hiooke had not been given to the vvorld. The French and 
Gennan Onentalists, who have since added so hugely to our 
stores of learning, had then scarcely begun to bestu themselves 
The English in India, though laigely gi\en up to Oiiental habits, 
VI ere little addicted to the study of Oriental liteiature and 
histoiy , and what W’llliam Erskme put forth, five and-forty 
years ago, was something both new and stiikmg Among 
these separate papers weie some admirable disquisitions on the 
Hindu and Buddist cave-temples, m which he pointed out, 
in a very learned and ingenious inannei, the means of distin- 
guishing them from each other, and of attaining an approxima- 
tion to the dates of works of Hindu antiquity, by a reference 
to the stages of the national religion, indicated by the acts of 
the gods and heroes represented m the sculptures * Another 
Treatise on the religion of the Parsees, including a coinpanson 
of Its existing state with that which it presented an remote 
ages, as exhibited by Herodotus and other ancient writers, was 
also distinguished by a remarkable amount of knowledge and 

* Bishop TUber, among others was wont to speak in terms of strong admiration 
of Air ErsI me s Papers on the Cave-Temples of Elephanta— honorable mention of 
tiiem may be fonnd in Hebers Journal 
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abibty But that which contributed most to the establishment 
of his leputation in Europe, was his translation of the Memoirs 
of the Emperor Baber, and the elaborate dissertations on the 
Tartar tribes of Central Asia, which jirefaced it— dissertations 
of which Jeffrey said, tnat they were more clear, masterly and 
full of instiuction, than an^ it Ind e\er been his lot to read on 
the history or geography of the East The rough draft alone 
of the earl} part of the translation ^as wiittcn b} Dr Leyden 
But Mr Eiskme, with characteristic modesty, assigned to lus 
collaborateu'i a larger shaie of the praise due to the literary 
merits of the work than justly belonged to him The notes 
which tlie same great ciitic desciibed ns the most intelligent 
and learned, and the least pedantic he had ever seen affixed 
to such a perfoimance, are entirely due to Mr Erskine 

But it is not to be supposed that, duiing Ins residence m 
India, he was di earning aw a} Ins hte among the traditions of 
the past — absorbed m antiqnuian resesrclies and philosophic 
speculations The active business of life was evei a present 
lealit} to him And it is no sm ill ])root of Ins legal and ad- 
ministrative efficienc}, that he was nominated a member of a 
Commission — (consisting we believe, only ot three gentlemen, 
the two others being m the Company’s Service) appointed to 
draw up the Code ot Regulations now in force m the Bombay 
Presidency But these lionoiable and lucrative hbois weie 
broken m upon by filling lualtli His constitution had for 
some time been seveicly tiied by uninternntting intellectual 
activity in a distressing climate , and lie was compelled, at any 
sacrifice, to lecruit his exhausted sticngth, indeed, to save life 
Itself, by returning to the milder regions of tlie West In 
Scotland, he had the pleasure of renewing some of his old 
friendships, and at intervals he was to be seenm the best 
literaiy ciicles of the Southern capital , hut he passed a consi- 
deiable pait of Ins time on the Continent His intercouiso, 
both pei’sonal and epistolar}^ with many of the most enlighten- 
ed men of the day, English and Foreign, was fiequont and 
varied ^ But he was one of the most modest of men, and never 

• Among oth rs ^ho held him in high c teem T?as the late Sir R jbert Ing’is— 
a man, <«£ genertM^ wlo has leceiitl^ pab td a\va> to a better world, leading he 
hind him more soirowin, fnen^K, of inoie var^d characters and condition^ than 
perhaps c\cr yet grieved fur a single mm He was able -but there were many- 
abler, learned— theie were mtiny nio e lea ned Pleasant of discou se— 
many talked more biilliantlj and more profoundly and with a greater exuber 
ance of illustrations But one o able, t-o learned, so pleasant of discourse and 
yet withal so kmdlv 8> genial, o good, the ^\orld has seldom seen before They 
who knew him only as the Member f r Oxford University and regarded him 
as a High Churchman and a Higli-Tory perhaps somewhat “bigoted and 
* intolerant^ (it was the fashion to apply these epithets to him) haduo coocep- 
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took his proper place m the literary society of his taaes, or 
his proper position m the larger world of letters He had 
long been collecting materials for his Bietory of ihe B<nm 
of Taimwi^hxA failing health again broke m upon his labours. 
At Bonn, on the Rhine, wd at Pau, in the South of France 
he resided for some tune The Pre&oe to the two volumes 


tion of his real character was a man of large empathies and liberal senti- 
ments , not at all austere in his morality or exclusive in his social interconrse^ 
but courteous and hospitable without grudging, as a Clmstain should be and 
beyond all example^ perhaps, many 8ide<l m his choice of friends At his table, 
men of all professions and no prolessions of ^ried rank, character, attainments 
and opiui >ns, might be seen , all equally happy, all equally at their ease under 
the genial mflaence of his sunny face and his kindly greetings There was but 
one general characteristic about bis guests— they were all people worth know- 
ing A personage of note or a person of no note— ^a great General or a humble 
I^riest, might be } our neighbour— but you soon found that he was not a common 
man And there was nothing more remarkable in these gatherings than the rare 
fusion which distinguished them from almost any similar entertainments in any part 
of the world No one in hts bouse ever felt isolated or neglected It cannot be 
said that ho cxeiied himbelt to make every body happy, for, indeed, it was no 
exertion to him — it was a spontaneous effusion of kindliness , he felt an indi- 
vidual interest in toch one of bis guests, his large heart had a place for them 
all , his gem hty was infectious, and he made his triends interested in each other 
It was moreover a distinguishing raaik of his hospitality, that he never gradua* 
ted his attentions All setrned of equal mark at his table And yet his beann„ 
towards tho highest had as htile in it of neglect, as towards the lowest it had of 
condescension 

Chaiimug as was this hospitality in itself it was doubly so, as an illustration of 
the general character of the man As was tbe host, so was the friend Ton 
were as little afraid of being forgotten out of his house as of being neglected in 
It M uch as he delighted m the society of eminent men, he was nut a lion hunter 
He did not, as some, change his friends, according to the fluctuations and vicissi- 
tudes of the political atmosphere. The Parliamentary Hebares were not to hrni 
a barometer of intellectual and social worth The doors of his mans on in 
Pedlord bquaie - open to you m one season, were not closed in tho ti«xt Ihere 
were few of his friends who were not, every now and then, pleasantly reminded 
that ho was thinking of them It was said— and truly— when he resigned his 
seat in Parliament that the House of Commons was not like the House of Com*> 
mons, Without bir Kobert IngUs Many will have said, and without a figure, that 
tbe world docs not seem the same world without him He was such a living 
presence among men And yet if we could realize the idea of a region peopled 
or pervaded by eternal benignities, it would be in connexion with the thought of 
such saintly natures as that of Uobert Harry lug us 
It may seem out of place, in sucti a work as this, to indulge m these sorrowing 
reminiscences of a man, who was emphatically an English stutesman, and who 
never set foot upon Indian soil Tbe digression may be out of place We could 
not help It And yet it may be added that bir Ifobert Inglis the son of an East 
India Director, ever took the deepest interest in India affairs, and v^as peculiarly 
w^ll informed respecting them One of his last speeches m the House of Com- 
mons Mas on the India Bill of 1853 And one of lus last monthly labors— a 
labor of love and kindness -Msontinuod, indeed, up to a few days from his death, 
was the careful re perusal vrid revision (for a new edition} of an elaborate work 
on Indian history, written by one whom ho honored with his friendship , and 
who held that good gift among the most cherished possessions of his life, as now 
among its most balloted recoilectaons 
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before US is dated from the former place— a pleasant place in 
Itself, with a learned atmosphere, where English feces may 
be seen at all times of the year Hie book is dated, May 28 , 
1845, — ^not very long after which he died 
It would not be easy to convey, in the form of a Review- 
article, a just conception of the leal meats of Mr Erskine^ 
History — and, perhaps, the course which we are about ^o take, 
as not the one best adapted even partially to fulfil that object. 
We are going to deal shortly with the book after the manner of 
reviewers — to tear out its viscera, and use them as our own 
Baber was born on the 14th of February, 1483 He was 
the son of the King of Kokund, and m that country first saw 
the light He was a boy of eleven years when his father died, 
and bequeathed to him a tottering throne A neighbouring 
Pnnee threatened bis little Sovereignty, and with the natural 
enmity of a near relation, despoiled him of pait of his posses- 
sions * Tho first years of Ins rugn were stormy and peril- 
laden But adversity even then, was not without its uses He 
w^as early trained to arms, and acquired habits of independence, 
and an elasticity of mind, which clung to him throughout the 
rest of his life 

Baber's first military experiences were of a defensive cha- 
racter But he was soon to be seen carrjmg the war into 
the enemy's countiy The affairs of Samarkand liad been 
thrown into confusion by repeated changes of Sovereignty, and 
the young Pnnee had little scruple in retaliating upon the 
family which had treated lam so sciirvily upon his accession 
Sp, aided by another cousin, tho Khan of Bokhara, lie laid 
siege to Samarkand, and reduced the garrison almost to a state 
of starvation But before the place surrendered, that great 
general, of whose powerful assistance the Russians recently 
boasted, came to the aid of the besieged Winter set in 
“ All were agreed,” sa}s Mr Erskine, “that the city was re- 

* duced to great distress, and must probably fall in a short time, 

* but that it.was impossible to keep the army in the field when 

* winter came on, unsheltered as it then was, and in a country 
‘ where the wmtei is extremely severe It was resolved there- 

* fore to break up from before the city and to erect temporary 
‘ huts for the troops in some neighbouring forts, by w hich means 
^ they could still keep Samarkand in a gieat degree ma state of 

* blockade.” Preparations for hutting the troops were at once 
commenced, but there was active work still before them^ 
The ruler of Samarkand — Baber's cousin — had mvited a famous 


His first enemy vas his nnclc— the Sultan of Samarkand. 
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Usbeg Chief to come to his relief, and this man, Sheibanr 
Khan by name, now arrived with a formidable army, expect- 
ing to take Baber by surpnse But the young Pnnce, muster- 
ing what troops he could, prepared to give him battle The 
bold front he assumed alarmed the Usbeg, who returned to 
Turkistan , and in a few days, by the favor of God, Baber 
* gained complete possession of the city and country of Sa- 
‘ xnarkand’' 

But his difficulties, as often happens, were augmented by 
success Samarkand surrendered peaceably to him His- 
cousin had fled m disguise ^ and the chief people had invited 
him to enter He intended that the place should become the 
capital of his Empire Justice and expediency alike, therefore, 
deterred him from giving up the city to plunder His followers 
weie disappointed The surrounding country, impoverished 
by the protracted siege, could yield no adequate supplies to his 
army So his soldiers began lapidly to desert, and his officeis 
followed their example Nor was this the only misfoiliune 
which threatened him Whilst Baber had been busying him- 
self with foreign r on quest, lie as threatened at home with 
internal revolt His younger brothoi was m arms against him, 
and menacing his capital And when the expresses, which 
were Sent to summon him home, reached Samaikand, Baber 
was lying piostrate and helpless, between life and death, in the 
extremity of a moital fevei 

Back went the messenger to Baber's beleaguered capital, 
with the fearful intelligence that the young Sultan was at the 
point of deatli The Governor of the place, who had been 
gallantly holding out m expectation of his master's retain, now 
stricken with alaim, capitulated But Baber was a youth of a 
vigorous constitution and the Envoy had scarcely quitted him, 
before he rallied and read the letters which summoned him 
home He had ruled only a hundred dajs in Samarkand , but 
to abide there was to forfeit his hereditary kingdom , so he 
stalled at once for the capital of Kokund He arrived there 
only to find it in the hands of his enemies “ To save Audejan/' 
he wrote with oiaive bie\ity in hi^ Memoirs, “ I had given up 
Samarkand , and now found that 1 had lost the one without 
preserving the other " 

The young Prince's situation was a deploiable one In his 
&tremity, he turned his despairing eyes to Tashkend where 
ruled one of his maternal un Jes, an able but illiterate Tartar 
Chief, and invited him to advance upon Audejan The invi- 
tation was accepted The Tartars came But the bribes of 
Baber's enemies were too much for him, and he returned. 
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leaving his nephew to his &te His adherents now n^idlj^ 
deserted him “ I was reduced to a very distr^sing situabon, ’ 
he says in his Memoirs, “ and wept a great deal” It was a ham 
lot, indeed, fi>r a boy of filter But notwithstanding his tears 
he had a brave spint , and his elasticity was not easily subdued 
or his fertility or resource exliausted. As one uncle miled him, 
he turned to another Disappointed m one direction, he 
looked elsewhere for succour, ana turned to new scenes of en- 
terprise But the times were out of jomt. Everything was 
against him. For awhile he was destined to “ stoop" 

Into a dark trcmendons clond««> 

But, ’twits but for a tuna.” 

After two years of imsfortune, he emerged agam into the 
sunhght of success The best game, m such circumstances, 
IS always a waiting one The “ wlmlgig of time ” is sure to 
“ bring m its reveng^" He who acquires a throne by revolt, 
IS pretty sure to lose it So it happened, that in due time, the 
tide set in against Babei’s brother, and Baber found himself 
again supieme in his old kingdom 

It IS possible that he might now have remamed for some time 
in the enjoyment of comparative peace and security But an 
indiscretion, by which he exasperated and alienated a large body 
of Mogul troops, blighted the fair prospect before him He was 
again immersed m war The capital, which he had so lately 
recovered, was threatened by the adherents of his brother A 

E itched battle in the open country was decided in Baber’s 
Ivor But the enemy, though defeated, were not broken , and 
a compromise was e&cted The little kingdom of Farghana 
or Kokund, was divided mto two pnncipahties , and at the age 
of seventeen, Baber found himself poorer than he had been 
six years before 

Such was the first epoch of Baber’s chequered career As a 
boy he had become habituated to all the vicissitudes of success 
and failare — of victory and defeat The story is the common 
story of a Central-Asian Pnnce There are few whom it would 
not smt, whedier m the sixteenth or the nmeteenth centuiy 
Now a king, and now a beggar— now a victorious leader, and 
now a miserable fugitive Happy is it when there is sufficient 
elasticity of mind to rebound unbroken and uninjured after 
these sharp assaults of fortune Baber had youth, health and 
energy on ms side — and above all a sort of pnilosophic fertihty 
of resource, which seems never to have forsaken him. Agam 
for a little space, m the enjoyment of peace, be was vexed 

p p 
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by the acnmomous disrespect of the mmister, who had 
the direction of his affairs The young Pnnee owed much to 
him and was compelled to aibmit to ms insolence — even to 
the dismissal of the dependants whom he most loved So he 
took to himself a companion whom the exacting heir could 
not so easily pledge— he solaced himself with a wife 

But he was destined to enjoy only a bnef season of repose 
There was a chance of regammg Samarkand The Prmce who 
occupied it, Baber’s cousin, had quarrelled with his mnuster, 
and the minister who had a strong body of adherents, now 
invited Baber to make an attempt to regain Ins ancient capital 
Baber eagerly caught at thq offer It was the month of 
June — the season foi action So he put himself at once at the 
head of his troops and marched upon S am arkand AnotW 
enemy, however, was in the field Sheibam Khan, invited by 
the mother of the Sultan, was advancing upon the city Baber 
was too weak to oppose him , so he drew off his forces and le^ 
the Usbeg master of the fiield 

His followers now began to desert him , and again he was 
reduced to sore distress He had grasped at the shadow of 
Samarkand, and lost the dominions which had been actually m 
his possession For some time he was a fugitive in an inhos- 
pitable country— seeking friends and findmg none — toilmg 
over sharp roc& and exposed to the inclemencies of a crum 
climate But his courage never deserted him Weary of these 
painful wanderings, he turned his thoughts and his face agam 
towards Samarkand He had but a handful of followers — ^but 
they were brave men and true Nerved and sustained by the 
energy of despair, he resolved to surpnse the city He believed 
that Ins commg would be hailed as the advent of a deliverer 
The people comd have httle in common with the barbarous 
Usbeg Wdes, who had poured in upon them and desecrated 
their homes And he had not miscalculated his chances of 
success Under cover of the night he earned the place by 
escalade “ When he entered the town,” says Mr Krskme, 
“the citizens were fast asleep On hearmg the hpioar, the 
‘ shop-keepers began to peep out fearfully behind their doors, 

* but were d^ghted when they found what had happened The 
‘ citizens, as soon as they were informed of Baber’s entrance, 

* being heartily tired of their barbarous masters, hailed him and 
^ his followers with acclamations of joy They instantly rose and 
‘ attacked the Usbegs who were scattered over the town, hnnt- 
‘ mg them down wiui sticks and stones wherever they could be 
‘ found The cluef men of Samarkand, as well as the merchants 
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and shop-keepers, now hastened to con^tulate the young 
‘ Sultan at his quarters, bringing him omnngs and presents 

* with food already dressed for mm, and his followers at the 

* same time pouring out prayers for his success *' By this bold 
enterprise, the gallantry of which even the young Pnnce him- 
self could not over-value, the usurping Usbegs were utterly 
beaten and ignominiously expelled 

His pnde, indeed, was natural and iiistifiable Alone he 
did His heroism had won him hack a throne The people 
of Samarkand welcomed him with joy He had rchevea them 
from a }oke which they detested and a burden which pressed 
heavily upon them The sunounding districts declared them- 
selves m Ills favour Fort after fort was given up to liira The 
Usbeg garrisons were expelled And soon Sheibani Khan 
himself, hopeless of regaining what lio had lost, set his face 
towards Bokhara and fled 

The winter was spent by Baber quietly in his recovered 
capital — but witli the open weathei came new sources of disquie- 
tude The power of Sneibam Khan was not broken Already 
was the XJisDeg chief meditating the recovery of Samarkand 
The military resources of Baber s empire were at a low ebb 
He found it difficult to recruit his army But his late success 
had given him confidence The stars seemed to be propitious 
“ The delusions of judicial astrology,*' says Mr Eiskme, “lent 
their aid to mislead him So he went forth hopefully and 
couiageously to give the advancing Usbeg battalions battle m 
the open held We give what followed m the historian's own 
words — 

The armies prepared for battle Baber’s marched out, the men clad m 
armour, the horses capan&oned and covered with cloth of mad They 
were in foui divisions, consisting of right wing *ind left, centre and ad- 
vance, accoidiug to the fashion of the times As they moved forward, 
with their n^ht flank on the river Kohik, which runs Irom Samarkand to- 
wards Bokhara, they were met by the enemy, di awn up ready to receive 
them The hostile army was far the most numerous, and the extremity oi 
Its right turued Baber s left flank, and wheeled upon his rear I his com- 
pelled him to change his position by throwing back his left , in doing 
which, his a<lvance, which was posted in fiont of the centre, and compos- 
ed of his best men and oflicers, was necess udy thrown to the right The 
battle was nevertheless manfully supported, and the assailants m front 
driven back on their ceiitie It was evea thought at one time, by 
bheibani s bes^ officers, that the battle was lost , and they advised him to 
quit the field Meanwhile, however, the enemy s flanking division having 
Jri\en m Baber s left, attacked his centre m the rear, pouring m showers 
of arrows, and the whole left of his line being thus forced m and thrown 
into disorder, that, with the centre, became a scene of inextricable con- 
fiiaion Only tenor fifteen men xemamed around the Sultan They^ 
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teeing that all waa over, rode off toirards the right wa^i which had rested 
on the nver , and on gaining its banka {dunged ii^ armed as they were 
*' For more than halfway over,” says Baber, “ we had firm footing , but 
after that we sank beyond Onr depus, and were forced, fiw upwards of a 
bow->idiot, to swim our horses, loued as they were with their mders m 
armour and their own trappings Yet they plunged through it Chi get- 
ting out of the water on the other side, we cut off onr horses* heavy 
iiimiture and threw it away ”* The enemy were not able to follow them 
The royal iiigitiTe kept for some tune along the right bank of the rirer, 
and afterwarw recrossing it higer up, reached Samarkand the same even- 
ing 

Completely defeated m the open cotmtry, Baber determined 
to defend the cit^r The U<tb^ advanced confidently to the 
siege, and established a vigorous blockade The people were 
true to their Pnnce , the beleagured garrison held out with 
firmness and courage But hunger, more cruel and remorseless 
even than the Usbegs, reduced them in time to a pitiable state 
of weakness and sufienng The place had not been provisioned 
for a siege The scanty supplies were, therefore, speedily 
eshaustea The horses weie fed upon the leaves of trees The 
mhabitants were reduced to the necessity of feedmg upon the 
flesh of asses and dogs Day and night the httle gamson were 
compelled to be on the aleit, until they were weaned out by 
continual watching After some months of pnvation their 
constancy began to give way Desertion thinned the ranks of 
the garrison The young Pnnce looked abroad with despainng 
eyes None of the neighboring chiefs came to his relief No 
provisions amved from a distance Starvation stared him in 
the face Even the young Sultan’s most trusted friends were 
letting themselves down, under cover of the night, over the 
walls of the town, and escapmg from sufferings which they could 
no longer endure All hope was now utterly gone The Usbeg 
cluef proposed a capitulation , and Baber accepted his terms 

He seems, however, to have escaped only with his life We 
now behold him again a fugitive The world was all before 
him With a few followers he rode forth, scarcelj knowmg 
whither — gnawed by the fiercest pangs of hunger There 
were joys, however, in store for him unknown before In a 
remote village he came upon a hospitable governor, who gave 
him a good dmner “We had,” he says in his autobiography, 
“ nice fat flesh, bread of fine flour, well-baked, dehcious melons 
* and excellent grapes m the greatest profusion— ^thhs passing 
‘ ^oin the exti^e of &mme to abun^ce, and from danger 


* Baiber*s Memotrt pa^e 93 
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* and suffering to secnnt; and enjoyment, la my whole lifei, 
‘ I never ei^oyed myself so much ” 

On tile skirts of a high mountain lay the district of JDekhat. 
Its inhabitants were principally Tanjiks, who bred horses and 
tended sheep This tract of country was now assigned to 
Baber by Jehangu Muza, the de fado ruler of his old coontiy 
of Firghana, or Kokund, who took compasaon on the deabtate 
Frmce Here he lived for a time in a state of placid enjoy- 
ment or dreamy repose — lodging with the shepherds, wander- 
ing about barefooted and losing his way among the mtncaeies 
of the mountain passes Mr Erskine compares the condition 
of the young Pnnee at this tune with that of Henn Quatre m 
his boyhood “ wandering bare-footed among the simple and 
hardy peasants of the mountains of his native Beam ” That the 
training was advantageons to him is not to be doubted But 
the historian conjectures that other more important results 
may be traced to this penod of exile In the house in which 
Baber dwelt v as an anuent lady, one of whose relatives had 
accompamed the army of Timour Beg when he invaded Hin- 
dustan. Mr Erskine conjectures, and not without a show of 
reason, that the stones which the old woman told about the 
wonders of India, fired his young ambition, and filled him with 
an insatiable desire to visit the wonderful country of which he 
had heard so much 

Having been hosmtably received by the people of Yeke- 
Aulenge, Baber and his people descended to the lower coontiy 
by the Sliebestic Pass, and fell upon the Hazarahs Having 

E iundered and defeated them, he marched upon Caubul He 
ad expected that there would be rebelhon m his absence, and 
he now found that he was not mistaken His family con- 
nexions had been intngumg against him All the intncaaes 
of the relationship are explained with much minuteness by 
Mr Erskin e, but the reader must have a strong head and a 
tenacious memory who can bear them all in his mmd Fore- 
most, however, among the encouragers of this revolt was SWh 
Begum, the step-mother of his own mother, who favored the 
cause of another grandson, Khan Mum Tidings of tins 
rebellion rrached Baber as he advanced But be was not 
ditiieartened by the news He sent forward a trusty messmiger 
to coinmunu^ato with tho chief officers of the g&mson on 
whom he could rely, and made his arrangemeAts for the sur- 
prise In spite of an accident which had nearly defeated all his 
plai^ the movement was crowned with success There was 
much hard*fightmg in the palaces and gardens in the 
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suburbs, in the course of which the King, from his habituat 
ardor, was exposed to imminent danger But the victory 
was Baber’s, and the chief rebels were dragged prisoners be- 
fore him But his characteristic generosity forbade either 
their execution or their degradation , and the youn^ King, m 
token of perfect forgiveness and reconciliation, laid himself 
down to sleep at his grand-mother’s feet Khan Mirza, the 
chief rebel himself, was soon brought helpless with fear, be- 
fore the King But Baber opened his arms to receive him, 
spoke encouragingly to him, gave him to drmk from his own 
cup, and dismissed mm with kindness and honors 

The repose, however, of Baber was but of brief duration. 
The power of Sheibani Khan was still increasing He had 
conquered Khorassan and reduced Balkh, and now in the fol- 
lowing spring he prepared a great expedition for the capture 
of Candahar With 50,000 men he crossed the Amu, and 
earned everything before him There was division in the 
camp and councils of the enemy , and the great Usbeg’s 
victory was an easy one Having established himself in 
Khorassan, he marched upon Candahar and laid siege to the 
place Intelligence of this movement filled Baber with alarm 
He called his chief people together and a council was held 
The tni mphs of the ternble Usbeg had invested him with a 
prestige of invincibility It was deemed hopeless to attempt 
to resist him The fall of Candahar, they thought, must be a 
prelude to the fall of Caubul So Baber and his chiefs de* 
termined, instead of defending their own country, to make an 
incursion into another , and the invasion of India was pro- 
jected Without loss of time he started by the Koord Caubul and 
Jugdulluck routes, and after being assailed by the tabes on his 
line of march (who m those days appeal to have been pre- 
cisely what they are in our own,) arrived at Jellalabad Halting 
there he learnt that Sheibani, having received intelligence of 
the attack of a fortress near Herat, in which he had located 
his family, had raised the siege of Candahar, just as he was 
on the very point of succ&s, and retired to the westward. 

Upon receiving this encouraging news, Baber returned to 
Caubul, and abandoned for a time the invasion of Hm- 
doostan 

But it was the fate of the young Sultan always to escape 
from foreign enemies, only to ftJl m the way of domestic ones 
He had scarcely settled himself m Caubul again when his 
troops broko into rovolt The discipline which he maintained 
was obnoxious to thorn. HoVas continually restraining their 
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licenlioiis propensities and disappointing their greed of plun- 
der His government was altogether too steady and equable 
So they longed for new connections and bethought themselves 
•of a new master Their ]^an was to restore Caubul a^ the 
adjoinmg country to the former King, Abdul Mirza Bumour 
of the intended rebellion reached Baber , but he would not 
believe it Frank and unsuspicious, he reposed confidence in the 
traitors by whom he was surrounded, ana could not be mduced 
to take even common precautions for his> safety When the 
storm, therefore, burst upon him, it burst unexpectedly As 
he was proceeihng, by night, fiom the Charbagh Palace to 
another within the city-walls, the conspirators fell upon him, 
intending to seize his person He, however, effected his escape 
and reached his camp on the mmdan, beheving that he still 
had the bulk of the army on his side But the defection soon 
became general The revolt of the Moguls was infectious , 
and many even of his most attached troops, fearful of the 
enmity of the rebels, and the outrages to which their femilies 
would be subjected, fell away from him m the hour of need. 
The high courage of the Sultan, however, did not forsake him 
With a little handful of men he niaiched against the insurgents 
To lead a body of troops to the attack was with him really to 
lead it He did not regard the movements of his army from 
a distance or sent his orders by fleet aides-de camp He was 
at the head of his men , in the front of the battle , in the 
thick of the contest To his own personal prowess and un- 
daunted courage, he owed the unexpected success which crown- 
ed his arms in this most unequal struggle He performed 
prodigies of valour Five times did he engage in single com- 
W, with the bravest and most accomplished swordsmen of the 
enemy, hut he slew or put to flight the five rebel champions 
m succession “ His heroism and desperation, " says the 
historian, “ appalled his enemies and re-ammated his followers ” 
¥ictory declared itself on his side The insurgent Moguls fled 
in dismay from Caubul , and Baber again found himself securely 
seated on the throne 

A season of comparative repose now ensued For the un- 
accustomed duration of nearly two years, Baber reigned lu 
tranquillity over Caubul, but cotemporaiy historians speak, 
with delight, of the amiable character of the Sovereign, and the 
felicity of the Court at this peiiod of lus career He was then 
only twenly-eix years of age He was “ equal to either for- 
tune” Prosperity is more trying than adversity Baber 
came honorably out of both oideals He was not spoiled by 
success any more than he was disheartmied by foilure. 
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Bat iliere >frere farther con&cts and excitements m store 
for him— Sbeibam Khan had, since his retirement from Cmi- 
d^ar, been contmuallv in the field, but his expeditions had 
not been attended witn the old success First against the 
Zaizaks— then against the Hazarahs — ^he led his once resist- 
less army, but only to plunge it into disaster and defeat. 
Beturnmg to Khorassan m a shattered state, the winter being 
close at hand, he gave a general fiirlough to his troops, to 
enable them to recover their strength and spmts But scarce- 
ly had his military establishment been thus dispersed, when 
alarming intelligence greeted him, to the effect that Shah 
Ismael, the ruler of Persia, was commg down upon Khorassan 
with a well-seasoned, well disciplined, and well-equipped army 

Sheibam fled to Mero, and the Persians, having oveivmii 
Khorassan with little interruption, pursued the Usbeg to the 
former place There, with such troops as he had been able to 
bring together after the recent dismrsion, Shaibam gave them 
battle and was defeated. He then shut himself up m the 
city and the Persians encamped before it A long-eontmued 
struggle was now expected. The Persians m that desert 
country, were alarmed about their supplies, and doubtful whe- 
ther they could protract, for any length of tune, the investment 
of Mero So Shah Ismael determined, by a feint, to draw 
Usbeg mto the open countir Simulatmg a retreat, he drew 
his army off to the south of the city, and the nm entirely suc- 
ceeded Sheibaui Khan went cut in pursuit A great battle 
was fought Tlie Usbegs were completely routed The Khan 
himself with about five hundred followers — ^the chief people of 
his army — ^took refuge m a walled mclosore, where they were 
attacked and sorely pressed by the enemy The only chance 
of escape was by leaping over |he walls of the inclosura 
Sheibam Khan led the way, but tlm crowd pressmg on behind 
him for very life, he was overlaid and smothered 

Such was the inglorious end of the great Usbeg His head 
was severed from ms body, and his trunk dismembered by the 
Persian con^eror “ The skin of his head,” says Mr Erskine, 
“ was stuffed with hay and sent to Sultan Ba^azet, the Turkish 
‘ Emperor of Constantmople The skull, set m gold, was made 
‘ into a dnnking cup, which the Shah was proud of displaying 
‘ at his great entertamments” A ghastly anecdote here follows, 
strangely illustrative of the barbarous manners of the Persians 
in the early part of the sixteenth century — 

Agha Rustam Boz efzun, who had made hunsdf master of the pro- 
vince of l^enderan, and who stiU held out m his mountain fastnesses 
agamst Shah Ismael, had been la the oonsttmt hahit of sayug, that hu 
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iiand was on tbe skix^ of Sheibani Klian’s garment , an idiomatic ex* 
pression^ to signify^ that he clung to him for assistance and protectipn 
One day, when that chief was sitting m state at a grand festival, sur- 
rpunded by the nobles of Taberistan, a special messenger, * sent by Shah 
Ismael, ad\ anced fearlessly mto Ins presence, and, with a loud voice, de- 
livered a message from the Shah, concluding, ‘‘ Though ihy hand was 
never on the hem of Sheibani Khan s robe, yet his is now on thine and, 
with these words, flung the rigid hand of Sheibani on the skirt of the 
Princes robe, and withdrew through the midst of the assembly Not a 
word was spoken by any one, nor an tflbrt made to detain him , all re«* 
mamed fixed in astonishment, and he escaped uninjured The incident is 
said to have mode a deep impression on the health of the Prince of 
Mazenderan, who, soon after, was brought to yield one half of his terri- 
tories to the Shah 

The Usheg power being thus broken up in Khorassan, vast 
numbers of fighting men, Moguls And others, who had follow- 
ed the fortunes of Sheibani Khan, were now ready for service 
under another master Then chief people came and proffered 
allegiince to Baber, and invited lum to the conquest of Koon- 
dooz. The expedition was undertaken and was successful But 
many difficulties tlueatened his subsequent career The Usbegg 
were powerful in the country beyond the Hindoo Koosh, and it 
was not easy to expel them But he pushed on with unfailing 
vigour, undeterred by temporary disaster, and his pei severance 
was crowned with success After a peiilous campaign and 
much hard fighting, the Sultan became master of Bokhara and 
Samarkand, and “tbe country of Tzansoxiana was for a time 
cleared of the Usbegs, after they had held it foi about nine 
years” We are compelled to pass hastily over this period of 
Baber’s eventful caieer Never,” says Mr Erskine, “ till his 
^ conquest of India, were the dominions of Baber so extensive 

* as at this penod. They stretched from the deserts of Tartary 
^ to the furthest limits of <3huzni, Koondooz, and Hissar, 

* Samarkand and Bokhara, Faqana, Tashkend and Seiram 

* Caubul and Ghuzui ho now ga\e to his youngest brother 

* Nasir Muza. When Baber became possessed of these exten- 
‘ sive dominions, he had reached his twenty-ninth year ” 

There was a promise now of continued tranquillity, but soon 
the promise was obscured A new dangei threatened the Sul- 
tan from an unexpected quarter , and he soon lost all that ho 
had won Sectarianism was this time his destroyer He had 
been aided by Persia, and now he began to adopt Persian 
customs, and to put his soldiers in Persian uniforms He made 
enemies, therefore of tbe Soomes. The Mussulmans of Bok- 

• Yeaftwal 
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hara and Samarkand were deeply offended, insurrection soon 
be^n to kindle, and the pnestnood fanned the fire Ortho- 
doxy was rampant , and the influence of the Kins' began to 
decline This loss of popularity encouraged the Usbegs , and 
Baber suffcnng defeat after defeat, was compelled to fly from 
Transoxiana and to return to Caubul There his brother camo 
out to meet him and resigned the Goremmcnt into his hands 
Here he remained for some time, varying the monotony of his 
lule, bv continual forays against the neighbouring tribes — 
Hazarehs, Ennauks and others But these petty exliimtions did 
not sufice for In') ambition He again began to indulge in the 
old day-dreams of the invasion of Hindoostan 

Oppoitimity at last offered for the gratification of his dar- 
ling wish. His first efforts across the Indus were taken in con- 

t unction with others, who had entered projects similar m kind, 
lut not so grand in degree It is well known that these uu- 
tiatory expeditions were attended with no great success It is 
the common lotof Eastern Frmces to be recmled from schemes of 
foreign conquest, by dangers threatemng them at home 
Many an mvader has been humed back by fear of the loss of 
his own dominions during his absence Of these early expe- 
ditions we do not purpose to speak in detail Mr Erskme, 
after long and elaboiate research, is obliged to acluiowledge 
tliat the history of these early expeditions is enveloped in 
considerable obscurity Tlio second expedition, indeed, is dis- 
missed in a single paragraph, in which the histonan states 
that authorities are uivided as to whether the Sultan visited 
Mooltan and Lahore, and even penetrated as ^ as Sirhmd, or 
whether he stopped shoit at Peshawur 
The fourth expedition undertaken in the year 1 523-1524, 
made Baber master of the Punjab Having secuied his con- 
quest, he made several of his chief officers governors of the 
country, and returned to Caubul Here the Sultan Alla-ood- 
deen, a chumant to the throne of Delhi, but now a fugitive, 
invited Baber to unite with him in an eimedition against the 
famous capital of the Mogul Pnnces of India. Of this man, 
and of the spirit in which Baber entered into the design, for 
the conquest of the nch temtoiy on the ban^ of the Jumna, 
Mr Ersmne says — 

Ala cd diQ, or, as be is generally called, Abm Eban, ^as tbe son of 
Sultan Bchlul Lodt, Kinv of Delhi , and, consequently, tbe brother 
the late Sultan Sekander, and uncle of the i eigning Prince Ibrahim 
^r his father s death, one of Sultan Sekander*8 m'gt acts waa to deprive 
brother, Alim Khan, of his j4gir of R4ben, Alim, who escaped, re- 
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laained for somd time liostile to hm , l>ut allenrird« was reconciled, and 
teceived tbc j&gfr of Btiwa. He is said, however, to have ded to Oajr&t, 
where he was protected by Sultan Mozeffer, who then retgncd. On the 
death of his brother Sekander, Ahm Khan o{>e2i}y aspired to the throne. 
Ill the di«!tracted state of affairs that followed, he had secured i consider- 
able number of partizans among the Afgh&n lords, who were disgusted 
With his nephew^s cruel and impenous conduct. All these were prepared 
to favour his enterprise Tie w'ls willing to purchase the co opeiation of 
Baber at a high pnue , and it seems to h ive been settled that, while the 
Sultan, AI4-ed-din as he was called was to be Utv ded to the throne of 
Delhi, Baber was to receive the forinal cession of Lalmr and all the 
countries west of it, m full sovereignty This formal confirmation of 
Baber s right of conquest was something gained, in the meanwhile, for 
public opinion, and, as politic-il jastioc was not the viitueof the age, 
Baber probably calculated, that if affairs turned out prosperously, it 
wo aid be an matter to cast down the puppet king whom he had set 

up He accordingly sent back Sultan Alfi-edAlin, to his generals who 
commanded at Labur, with a body of troops, and a firman enjoining them 
to assist him in his expedition ogamst Delhi He intimated ms mteution 
to follow without dt,la\ 

This expedition which is called the fourth, was m reality, 
never undertaken by Baber He himself was recalled by 
intelligence to the elfeet that the Usbeg chiefs had assembled 
their forces, and were laying siege to Balkh The exmdition 
was therefore, undertaken by his ally, who was well incimed to 
turn to his own advantage the absence of liis confederate But 
hearing that his interests wore jeopardised, he soon detached 
himself from Bilkh, and prepared to dei.cend upon India with 
a laiger force than he had ever mustered before But even 
then It was contemptible in numbers Mr Erskine says that 
the whole — ^troops, servants, camp-followers of every desmp- 
tion induded, amounted only to twelve thousand men It was 
a force powerful, at least, m this respect, that it was easy to 
move and easy to subsist Strength does not always he m 
numbers We are apt to associate with our ideas of these 
invasions, immense boihes of figViting men, and to wonder 
sometimes how they were provisioned — ^but here we see 
Baber s^ out, on his last^s greatest, and his successful 
expedition for the conquest of India, with a force which pro- 
bably did not contain more than fire thousand soldiers 
Here, for the present we must pause The conquest of 
India by toe Emperor Baber may well afiord matter for a 
sfeparate paper Up to tins point — at which we reach the 
end of toe nrst quarter of the sixteenth century — we see tVig t 
his career has been distingmshed by the most astonishing 
vicissitudes It IS to the eternal honor of Baber that he bore 
all to^ changes in a manly and becoming spirit Habituated 
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to nuBfortime, he encountered it with a brave heart and a sbu!-* 
mg ho6 Surrounded at all penods of his career by avowed 
enemies and treacherous finends, he met theur hostility or theur 
guile, in a ^nk, open, courageous manner, nerer borne away 
by passion and never descending to deceit He was as little 
possessed by malice as by fear He &ee1y forgave his enemies , 
ne was incapable of cruelty , and never resorting to treachery 
himself, he was unsuspicious of the treadieiy of others. In spite 
of all the underrating, and indeed, the ecHrrupting circumstances of 
such a career at such a time, he retained a certain simplicity and 
ndvveti of character, which is charmingly illustrated in his auto- 
biography — a memoir of which it has been truly said, that it is 
“ as instructive as Xenophon and as amusing as Pepys’ ” flis 
talents, too, were (rf a very high order He might have been a 
poet or a philosopher, if he had not been a pnnee and a heio 
Circumstances made him a wamor , and as such he was un- 
equalled m his own, — perhaps in any other times At all events^ 
It may with truth be said, that history furnishes nothing more 
romantic, than the romance of Baber’s character and Baber's 
career 
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Art VII— 1 The Bengal Spectator ^ 

2 Selection of Discourses read at the Sodjetyfor the Acqmsitum of 
General Knowledge^ Vots 1, 2 and 3, 1840-43 

3 Tattwabodhifiee Patrica^for 1865 
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5 Tico Pamphlets on the Marriage of Hindu Widotos^ hy JEshwar 
Chunder Vidyasagary 1855 

6 Introduction to an Essay on the Second Marriage of Widows^ 
By a learned Bradman of Nagpore 

Truly has a British bard said 

Without the 8igh from partial beauty wou, 

Oh ! whit weie mau woiM without the sun 

Truly IS the influence of women on the progJes»s of civilization 
and the reflnement of the stream of life appreciated and ac- 
knowledged Truly IS she looked upon as the beacon— the 
cynosure and the developer of the moral man But one, who 
looks through the vista uf ages, cannot but lament the loss to^ 
humanity from the position^ which she has been allowed to hold 
Go wherever we will, to hoary Egypt, the cradle of civili- 
zation, to India the land of the Rtshis, where Valmic and Vyas 
lived and sung, to Greece where {philosophy is said to have 
been brought down fi om heaven, or to the countries where 
Confucius philosophized, and the Religion of Christ shed its 
benign influence, the condition of woman was not, we will 
find, what it should have been Legally, socially and morally 
there was no lecognition of her individuality We fail to 
see that she inspired the poet, kindled the warrior, or 
absorbed the attention of the historian and jurist as being 
the predominant element m the diffusion of humanizing in- 
fluences on society J^or do we find that, m the domestic con- 
cerns of life, she commanded that importance which was due to 
her as the evoker, the fashioner and modeller of the inner man 
The restrictions imposed upon her personal freedom, hamper- 
ed the evolution of her faculties, winch it was intended should 
be fully called foi th to meet the ends of her creation, and neces- 
sai ily prevented her from acting as the moral a^ent in the 
domestic and social relations of life This has m no small 
degree told on the progressive state of man 
It IS not our intention to enter into details, to pourtray the 
condition of woman in diflerent countries, but we will just 
advert to a few &cts bearing upon this question It is indeed 
a matter of surprize that even Plato thought that a woman'a 
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Tirtue may be summed up in a few words, for she has only to 
manage the house well, keeping what there is in it and obey- 
ing her husband/" and that bis '‘ideal of social existenee in- 
volved a community of wives ” A Greek wife was never brought 
to society, and was considered more “ as a necessary help- 
mate than as an agreeable companion ’* With respect to toe 
Athenian females, “ they seem to have been destitute of all 
mental culture and refiiiexnent/^ and the laws ot Lycurgus, 
under which the Spartan women lived, “ aimed almost exclu- 
sively at physical results ” In Some the picture was cheering 
Plutarch states that “ among no people of the world were wives 
so highly honored as m Kome, ’’ where polygamy and seclusion 
were unknown, and it is stated that in Rome ' woman occupied 
a place far more elevated than that since assigned to her by 
Christian Governments 

In India a daughter was regarded “ as the highest object 
of tenderness” (Menu IV, 185,) and according to Mahanirban 
Tantra she should be maintained and educated with every care 
Females were permitted to read all works except the Vedas 
Dr Wilson states that Vyas “reflecting that these works 
' (Vedas) may not be accessible to women and sudras and 
‘ mixed castes, composed the Bharat for the purpose of plac- 
' mg rehgiou*; knowledge witluii their reach ” Marriages of 
females were contracted generally before they reached the 
age of pubeity, and among the Kattris, the practice of Swai/am- 
haray or choosing a husband from among a number invited for 
the purpose, prevailed It is evident from Sanscrit works that 
females were jealously guaided, and in no state of life were 
they independent But at the same time there was no want 
of the feeling that it is the moral and not the physical means, 
that serve as a safeguard against temptation (Menu IX , 12,) 
says '' by close coiihnement at home, even under an affectionate 
and observant guardian, they are not secure , but those women 
are truly secure who are guided by their own good inclinations ” 
Again “ no man indeed can wholly restrain women by violent 
measures, but by these expedients they may be restrained , 
Let the husband keep his wife employed m the collection 
and expenditure of wealth, in purification and jemaJe duty, in 
the preparation of daily food and the superintendence of 
household utensils’’ v 

Hiddu females were however not so much secluded as is 
generally thought, for we find proofs of their “ appearance 

« Westmuuier Rwiew, for Ootobor, I85d This is ft most partial statement, made 
by one utterly i^^oraut of the true nature of Ghnstiuo CiTilttataoDf and as ignonuit 
of tUe true position of tbe Roman Matron.--£n 
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openly m public at religions and other festivals and at public 
games, and the admission of men other than their kinsmen to 
their presence on various occasions** The description which 
Menu gives of a good and faithful wife is this/' She who deserts 
not her lord but keeps m subjection to him, her heart, her 
speech, and her body, shall obtain his mansion in heaven 
In most of the writings of the Hindus, woman appears to 
have been honored Menu and the Mahabharat state, “ Where 
females are honored, there the deities are pleased , but where 
they are dishonored, there all religious acts become fruit- 
less ” Dr Wilbon says that “ in no nation of antiquity were 
women held in so much esteem as amongst the Hindus *' 
The Mahanirban Tantra (8th Woolash) sajs, “ A wife should 
‘ never be chastized but nursed like a mother, and if chaste and 
‘ loyal, bhould never be forsaken even under most tiding cir- 
* cumstances *' But love towards the wife could not be in- 
tense or pure when poKgamy was tolerated, and we find it 
distinctly mentioned in Menu that in certain cases a man could 
take another wife * The present practice of Cool in Brahmin 
polygamy is however of modern origin, and is not authorized m 
the Shasters 

Another proof of females being held in estimation, is to 
be found m the Mahabharat, where it is stated that in defkult of 
a son, a daughter should be entrusted with the sceptre, and there 
are several historical notices of females having reigned m the 
different parts of India 

We meet with several legal and histoncal proofs of the Hin- 
dus having made considerable advancement in civilization, but 
a careful examination of the state of society as it prevailed in 
ancient times, will lead one to conclude, that it*was wanting in 
some essentia! elements of a due appreciation of the respective 
duties of man and woman Their knowledge of human nature, 
though just and correct in many points, was far from being 
comprehensive, nor do the v appear to liave understood well the 
ends of society It is for this reason that we notice with regret, 
the seventy of their laws, especially with reference to their 
widows, and the practice of authorizing kinsmen and others, to 
beget children on them without marrying them, indicates an 
abnormal state of the Hindu mind A woman becoming a 
Widow at once sinks, as it were, into nothingness in her domestic 
and social circle, she has to lead an austere life, and the laws 
regarding her civil rights are calculated to bring her down to 
a Tow level, more especially if she has no issue The re- 

• Tagnaw^cya says, a wife, vho dnnks spintaons liquors la incurably sick tnis- 

chievons barren makes use of offensive languaro, brings forth only female oShpriug 
and manifests hatred towards her husband, and may be superseded by another wife 
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pugnancf of the Hindus, however, to the marriage of their 
widows IS not entirely peculiar to them We find irm no less 
an original and vigorous wijter than m William Cobbett 
The bhaster relative to Hindu widows after the death of their 
husbands, refers to three courses — 1st, Brahraacharja,( practice 
of austerity ) 2nd Sohogomun, (immolation with the dead 
body of the husband ) 3rd, Puneibbobun, (re-marriage ) 
Sohogomun, or the rite of cremation, has been happily 
abolished in India Leading au austere life is what every 
widow is enjoined to piactice, and the inariiage of Hindu 
widows seems to have ceased from time immemorial We 
scarcely meet with anj good historical proof of this custom 
having been observed by i expectable people 1 he Ramayan 
mentions tint, aftei the death of Balce and Havana, their 
youngei brothers became the lords of tlieir respective widows* 
This only proves that the younger bi other, in the event of tlie 
death of the elder, could be wedded to his widow This cus- 
tom slill prevails at Orissa The Mahabharat mentions that, 
when N ila was missing, his wife Dainawantee became again 
Swyamhara, but this is explained by saying that the object of tins 
procedure was to discover where Nala was, and expedite his 
return We also find in the Mahabharat, that Vyasa was ap- 
pointed to beget issue on the widows of Vidintabnja, and the 
sons so born were Diiril<^rastia and Pandu llie inariiage of 
Arjuna vi itli Woolovee (daughter of one Naga Rajah) ix the only 
instance that we have met with There are some who main- 
tain that the m iringe of a widow daughter of a Naga Rajah 
IS no pi oof that the pi ictice obtained among the twice-born 
classes It apjiears, howeier, that among the lower classes, the 
pncticehas been m use In Western India, the marriage of 
widow^s IS called Gundharva Vivaha^ or Natra It prevailed m 
the doin nil oils of Peshawar llie Mon Baneyahs of Gu- 
* zerat now settled in Malwa, and the Maroo or Joadpoor Brah- 
‘ mins have boldly introduced this happy change in their social 
‘ system ” When Choitunya appeared, he “ taught that widows 
might many ” 

We shall now proceed to give a few illustrations of the 

* He says '* but though it is as lawful for a woman to take a second husband as 
for a man to take a second wife the cases are different and widely different in the 
eye of morality and of reason , for, as adulter} in the wife is a ^preater offenoe than 
adultery in the husband as it is more gross as it includes prostitution, so a second 
marriage in the woman is more gross than in the man, and argues great deficiency in 
tliat delicacy th it innate modesty, which after all is Ihe great eharm, the charm of 
charms ib the female sex 

• • • • 

The usual apologies that a lone woman wants a protector that she cannot manage 
her estate, that she cannot carry on her htutneeSf that she wants a home for her cJut- 
dren sdl these apologies are not worth a straw for what is the amount of them ? Why 
she ewrrendtrs her person to secure these ends \ Advice to Toung Men, p 177 
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laws on the Marriage of Hindu widows The word Shastra 
means sanction, and the works from which that sanction 
18 derued are, 1st, the 2nd, Smrites or Codes of 

Law, and 3rd, Puranas w ancient chronicles Inhere are 
chiefly three descriptions of subjects which the works in 
question treat of, \iz , 1st, spiritual matters , 2nd, achat ^ or 
ceremonial and ethical laws , 3rd, tyhhara^ or lunspru- 
dence The exposition of religion nhich 'ne And in the 
Vedas, Snintes and Puranas, is different* and it is left to men 
to adhere to that creed which thej may think will most 
conduce to their spiritual welfare With respect to achar or 
ceremonial and ethical laws, what the Vedas, Snintes and 
Puranas concunently enjoin is conciusne In cases wheie they 
all disagree, the authont} of the Vedas is consideied supreme 
If on any point the Sinntes and Puranas differ, the injunction 
of the former prevaiN The vyhhara or jurisprudence forms 
the pnncipil poitioii of the contents of the SmriieB 

It IS already well known that the Sanhitas or text works of 
Smntes vary from eighteen to tlnrty-six Next to the Sanhitas, 
we have the glosses, commentaries, and digests by a number of 
writers, which has led to the creation of five schools of 1 iw, now 
existing in Bengal, Benares, Mithala, Deccan and Maih Ufa 
•These schools all look up to tlie original Smi ites, but they** assign 
the preference to particular commentators and sclioliasts " 
With reference to the Smhitas, that of Menu is tlie most 
comprehensive, and he is highly lionoied by name in the Veda 
itself, where it is declaied tliat wbatevei Menu pronounced was 
a medicine for the soul and the sage, Viiiiaspati, now supposed 
to piebide over the planet Jujnter^ says in Ins own law tract, 
“ that Menu held the first rank among legislators, because he 

* had expressed in his own code the whole sense of the Veda, 

* and that no code was approved which contradicted Menu ” 

1 he Vedas are four in number, and principally treat of 
“precepts and piajers” There are several Upanislmds or 
branches of the Vedas The following pas<»dge fiom Taitirya 
Sruti, one of the Upanishads, bears on the subject of the 
Marriage of Hindu widows — 

?T3in|jirT It irift icfff i 

As a chain is fastened round a sacrificial post, so may one 

* In Bengal and Mithala, certain religions matters are regulated accoi ding to the 

doctrmeB of Taatra 
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«aa mUTiry two wives, hat as one cluuft eiipaottM round 

two saonficml po6ts, so one Ionian cannot liave^two tomads 

There ebe another passa^ Vedas, which in— 

Therefore one woman ought not to have several husbands at 
one time 

The above two texts are apparently contradictory^ and it is^ 
contended by some that according to tbe latter text, a woman 
may not have more than one faubhand at one ttme^ but this does 
not prevent her from doing so at different Umes^ or m other 
words when the first husband is dead 

Neelkunt the commentator of the Mababharat, has however 
reconciled them Tbe following passage will be found in that 
work Dhiraghatama said to his wifb who was to abandon 
him — 

WPS iwf*r ?njT i 

^ ^ irtir WT?p»ft? xpcnraw^l 

aOT'sflKfh m wnrc \ 

wrtiiiiif tr: wpft w i 

** From this da; 1 enact that a woman should have only one 
husband as long as she lives, and whether be is alive or dead, if 
she goes to another man, she will doubtless be degi aded ” 

Neelkunt, m explaining the meaning of these verses, has 
quoted the above two texts firom the Vedas, and aigues as 
follows — 

^ irfSsr 
trramw 

i 

Therefore one woman ought not to have several husbands 
at one tme Tbe words “ at one time” may imply that she may 
have more than one husband at different times, er her mcfina- 
tioQ may prompt her to have more than one husband, which 
renders the above prohibition necessary (s e the precept of 
Dfaarghatama, fbunaed on the passage from Taitirya Sruti 
quoted above ) 

Menu, Nareda, Shaqka, Lickita, Yagnawali^a and Hanta, 
(authors of Sanhitas,) huve all made meution of panervkus 
or f wmewnarried women, Mena mjs it she still be a 
vimb, or if she left W hnsbaad and retums to him, shd 
mSk agam perftntn (So naptud ceremony eiAer wtdi Imw 
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mamfige" r% 'rvtl,-., »- . -. 

% »iihei)rliotsgiT«» la mrnndukgsl^ 

* iSa l«iW« af i&tneti 

* aewdea to another matt.” ‘ *■* 

3 ^Bhe wheels givan hjr h^ apiritaal {MrehfiK to a «B(j^m 9 a 

* ofeqaai elaai on miiaia of innth^-m-hnr ** ^ 

Tagnamiii^a m^s, " whather a virgin or deflowered-, shelrlM^ 

* 18 again espoused with solemn rights is a twioe tndirvied 

* man, but sue who slights her lord, and through oamal 

‘ receives the embrace of another man equd in class, b aif tto- 

* chaste woman ** , ’ " 

AciHMdmg to Vasishtba, a damsel conld be to&en t»c£. frotm 

her husband if of contemptible birth, a eunuch or the l&e, ^ 
degraded or afflicted with epilepsf , vicious, tamted with shocking 
diseases and frequenter of harlots , and Oevola was opimon 
that a woman could marry again, if her husband were an abaa» 
doned sinnm*, a heretical mendicant, impotent, degraded, or af> 
Aided with pbthsis, or long absent m a foreign eooxdxf 

Of the twelve kinds of sons enumerated by several of the 
writers of Sanhitas, the son of a twice-marned woman is one He 
is called Pamurbhaoet, whom Menu, Devola and Bondayana do 
not consider an heir (except to his father’s property,) but a kins* 
man, wbile Tagnawalcya, Tama and Hanta think that he is 
both a kinsman and heir to his father as weH as to all the eoi^ 
flkterals His position with the eleven kmds of sons m toe 
order of mhentance to patwaal property, is a point which does 
not appear to be settled Menu assigns to him number 
elevento, Boudhayana tenth, Devola eighth, Tama fflortb, 
Tagnawali^a sixth, and Hanta third The foregoing ftn^ 
synopsis will show that a twice-marned woman and the son of 
a twice-marned wom|n were persons not altogether 
on tjiis terra »qd the very dremustanee of thejfo h< w^ 

Iqg^lation on |be subject, u of itself a proof of tlm prae^^ 
hdvmg once prevailed, , ' " 

Let us now- see wlmt the mgea enjoin an & ndeitf. 

OB this rabject Vtikm says, “ after 'the death of her \ -.tr-r,-,-,. 

a ^ife^mnstpraduethe austenbea, or ascend the 
C^tyayamt says, ^ ^a woman desertu^ her hni^ad%«mT " 
receive % caresses of pnotodr man, sto iseema^ed 
mOde irmrld.” “ ’^oi^ her hntoan^^K^tky of 
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aasteritj after the death of her husband, that faithful widow ib 
exalted to heaven as equal m virtue to Arundhati** (wife of 
JSashista). 

Menu says “ but a widow who from a wish to bear children, 
slights her deceased husband 6y marrying again, brings disgrace 
on herself here below, and shall be excluded from the seat of 
her lord ” Chapter V , 161 Issue begottenon a woman by any 

* othei than her husband, is here declared to be no progeny of 

* hers, no moie than a child begotten on the wife ot another 

* man belongs to the begetter, nor is a second husband allowed 

* in any part of this code to a virtuous woman Chapter V , 162 

* Again, such a commission to a brother or other near kinsmen, 

* IS nowhere mentioned m the nuptial texts of the Veda, nor 
‘ IS the marriage of a widow even named in the laws concei n- 

* mg marriage Chapter IX , 65 “ Ihis practice, ht only 

* for c ittle, IS reprehended by learned Brahmins , yet it is de- 

* dared to have been the practice of men while Vena had 

* sovereign power ” Chapter IX , 66 

Vrihasyati savs — “ Appointments of kinsmen to beget children 

* on widows or married women, when the husbands are deceased or 

* impotent, are mentioned by the sage Menu, but forbidden by 

* himself with a \ lew to the order of the four ages, no such 
‘ act can be legal I j done in this age bv any other than the 
‘ huhbana* — And Cullucbhatta, the commentator of Menu, 
states — “ consequently such appointments were permitted m 
the ages pi eceding the fourth, but forbidden m the present age, 
and Yena reigned m this period ” According to the Mahanir- 
van Tantra, however, the mariiage of Hindu Widows with mens 
of any caste can be done, but the Tantras are looked upon moie 
as an authoiity in spiritual than m social matters 

We learn from the Bengal Spectator, that m 1756, Rajah 
Hajbullnb Hoy Hahadoor of Dacca, wishing to have his widow 
daughter mained, consulted a number of pundits, who ex- 
pressed an opinion that under the following ^ke her marriage 
could be effected •— 

"IT xrf?li HAT I 
itrCl^rT II 

Women are at liberty to mairy again, if their husbands be not 
he^rd of, if they die, become ascetics, impotent or degraded 
Tiie Rajah did not, however, act upon this opinion, and the 
question lii« for a long time been m a state of dormancy 
With the diffusion of English education in and out of the Pre- 
sidency towns, there has been a perceptible, though rather a pas- 
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wve change in the ideasof the natives on subjects connected with 
their social institutions and a growing desire to effect reforms, 
has often been nmroi'ed in the different newspapeis, tracts and 
pamphlets, winch have been appearing frontline to time In 
social elides and cotmcs, the talk on the marriage of Hindu 
widows lias not been altogether wanting, and many a member 
of Old Bengal, w ho some years ago used to be liornfied and 
look aghast at such con\ ers itioii, became in time so reconciled 
and subdued as to lend a dull and passive hearing, and the only 
remark which has of late yeais been made by them is, that 
there is no objection to adopting the practice, if we*sall be 
‘ unanimous” Rajah Ramniolmn Roy, to whose exeitions we 
aie ill some measure indebted for the suppression of the 
Suttee rite, was constantly spoken of m inanj a native family, 
as having gone to England with the avowed object of bringing 
about the marriage of Hindu widows We do not know exactly 
how this impression got abroid, but it was so film, especially in 
the female mind, that the old widows often jociilaily talked 
of their mariiage on the return of Rammohun Roy We 
have heard that the subject of the mariiage of Hindu 
widows engaged tlie atleniion of Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
but have not as } et met with proofs as to whether he earnestly 
carried on the discusbion, or made any efforts to influence 
public opinion 

In 1845, the British Indian Society corresponded with the 
Dhurma Subha and the 1 uttwabodhinee Sabha on the subject 
of the marnage of Hindu widows The latter association 
made no leply Ihe conespondence with the Dhurma babha 
was cai ned on for ^otne time, but it led to no practical results 
Last year may be called the great year of discussion and 
agitation on the subject of the marriage of Hindu widows 
Pundit Eshwar Chuiider Vidyasagur, Pnncipil of the Calcutta 
Sanscrit College, published a pamphlet, lu which he quoted 
the very shke which had been put into Rijah Rajbuliub's 
bands, and inamtained that the code of Parasam^ fioui which 
that slohe was given, was applicable to the Cali Yug, and the 
marriage of Hindu widows was therefore in acoortUnce with 
the Shaster 

Ihe publication of this pamphlet created much sensation 
in and out of Calcutta, and also rou‘-ed a great deal of party 
spirit The Vidysaguiites sternly contending that the view 
expressed theie was the coirect one, while the Dfmrma 
S^hites resolutely reiterated their conviction that the Shaster 
iiad not been fully examined This casual conversation merged 
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at least into settled opinions, and no less than thirty tracts 
were published at different times in reply to the pamphlet 
The Principal of the Sanscrit College had now to fight 
single handed He sat down wrapt in intense contemplation, 
and bringing all knowledge of ancient lore and force of 
logic to bear upon the subject, he published a rejoinder, 
against which only two tracts have as yet appeared The 
Bhascar (a weekly paper,) and the Tattwab<^hinee Patrica 
have supported the Principal, while XheMasic Patnca has taken 
a more catholic and comprehensive view of the question, than 
we have as yet met with m any Bengalee work 

We give every writer full credit for the best of intentions 
We appreciate the labors of those who are engaged in the good 
work of social reform We feel sure that postei ity will remem- 
ber with gratitude, those who are directing their efforts pro- 
perly to bring about a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
for We think it however our duty at the same time to express 
our sentiments on the subject 

The code of Parasaia from winch the slake in question is 
quoted, is divided into twelve Chapters The 1st Chapter tieats 
of the conversation between Vysa and Parasara on the duties 
111 the Call Yug The 2nd of the duties and occupations of 
a householder in the Cali Yug The 3id of the rules relating 
to mounung The 4tli, 5lh and 6th of rules relating to penance 
in special cases The 7th of rules i elating to purification of 
articles The 8th of lules relating to penance for killing 
cows, &c The 9th Chapter, of exceptions and <ipecial rules 
as to penance for killing cows, &c Ihe 10th Chapter of rules 
relating to penance for incestuous crimes The lltli Chapter 
of rules relating to penance for eating foi bidden food, also 
for eating with certain inferior castes The 12th Chapter of 
rules relating to purification in miscellaneous cases The 
above statement of the contents of Parasara will show that 
his code 18 far from being complete There is not a sylla- 
ble as to the Vyhhahara Kunda^ nor are the requirements 
of the Achar Kunda sufficiently met If the code of Parasara 
be the code for the Call Yug, how are the different questions 
relative to caste, marriage, divorce, funerals, &c , to be settled ? 
By what authority aie also the questions as to inheritance, 
adoption, gift, contract, &c , to be adjudged ? It is contended 
that the code of Menu is intended foi the Satya Yug, but 
we find that he (Chapter I, 86,) talks of what should be 
done in all the Yugs 

We have already mentioned that there are five schools of law 
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in India, viz , those at Bengal, Benares Mitliala, Deccnn and 
Marhatta For a of the commentaries and digests held m 
estimation by these five schools of law, we refer oui readers to 
the woi ks, named below * 

“ A mere text book, “ says Mr Ellis,” isfconsidered by la** 

* dian jurists as of Aery little use, oi authority foi the actual 

* administration of justice , it may almost be said that the only 
‘ conclusive authorities aie held to be the Siddhantas or ron- 

* elusions of the authors ot the objects and comment ines , each 

* school adhering of couise to the Siddhanta of its own 
‘ authors ” 

This appears to be the more necessai j when we are told by 
Mr Ward, that, with the exception of Menu, the entire work 

* of no one of these sages has come down to the present 
‘ time ” 

In Bengal, the dige^^t of Baghunandan and Prayasclutya 
Bibdka aie considered leading authorities, and the marriage of 
Hindu widows is not allowed by them Ihey as well as 
Hemadii, Muddun Pari) it, Isceinyasnidhoo md Vabhaliara 
Mowooka stand on the authoritj of llie Adit} a Purana f 
Madhab Achaijea tlie comuientatoi of Paiasara who has 
spoken of Menu to the following effect “no one h is composed 

* the Vedas, the four-headed Biahma is their leinembeier, 

* Menu in like manner lemembers Dharma^t e\e\y kiilpa,” 
has expressed liis opinion that the marriage of widows men- 
tioned by Paiasira is not npplic ible to tlie present age 

^ This nfj unction of Parassara 

as to the second mainage of widows must be considered to ap- 
ply to other Yugs 

All tlie commentaries are based upon Menu Rammoliun 
Boy m Ins Rights of Ancestral Pioperty, says “ the nitives of 

* !oengal and those of the Upper Provinces believe alike in the 
‘ sacied and duthoritative char icter of the writings of Menu and 
‘ of the othei legislative saints” And it is stated in the “ buni- 

* mary of the Laws and Customs of Hindu Castes,” “that the 

* books chiefly referred to in Wywastitas ni the Deccan, aie the 

* text books of Menu and Yagnawalcya , the Mitaksliara 

• Macnaughten Hmdu Law Vol T , p 21 Fllis on the Lair Books of the HinUus 
(Transactions of tlie Madras Literal y Society part 1 ) Culebrookes Preface to the 
two Treatises on the Law of Inhentaiiei Strange s Hindu Law, Vol I , p 313 A list 
of the Law Books of the Hindus will be found ifa Arthur Steel s Summary of the 
Laws and Customs of Hindu Castes fol Bombay 18^7 

t ** What was a duty lu the first age must not, in all cases, be done in the fourth 
among the things forbidden is ** the second gift of a mamed woman whose husband 
has died before consummation and procreation on a brother's widow or wife ** Jones* 
AtooUfP 36L 
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* or Vidyaneshara a commentary on tbe latter « tlie Myookh, 

< Nirana Sindhoo^ Homadree, Kouatoob and Parasara Ma«^ 

* diioo,* all apparently of the Benares school ” 

Having stated our reasons against the reception of Para* 
sara, as the author% for the present age for the rejection of all 
the Sanhitakars and commentators^ we will now give the opi- 
nions of the English learned writers on the subject 

Sir '1 homas Strange says, “ long absence is considered 
by sages as equivalent to natural death ” In a case of 
inis kind indeed, authority exists to justify a wife in tak* 
mg another husband, since the natural passion, (says Jagar- 
nath on a similar occasion) implanted m the human race 
by the divinity is not to be endured But the texts of 
Devola referred to are considered as regarding past ages not 
the present, and at all events not as legalizing the act 
Again, a second husband being declared to be a thing not 
^ allowed to a virtuous woman in any part of the Hindu code, by 

* which, when her husband is deceased, she is directed ‘ not even 

* to pronounce the nime of another man * That the prohibition 

* IS as old at least as Menu appears from the references to his In- 

* stitutes , though fiom its being included in the enumeration of 

* things forbidden to he done m the pi esent age, a time is implied 
^ when It did not exist That second-maryage by women is 
^ practised in some of the lower castes is, according to Hindu 

* piejudices, no aigument in their favor, these castes being m 

* many instances not within the contemplation of the law ” 
Arthur Steel in his Summary of the Law and Custom of Hin- 
du Castes, states, (in page 175) “ among the Brahmins and 

* higher castes in the case of the husband of the woman dying 

* after man uige, though before the shanee has occurred, she 

* IS considered a widow and cannot re- marry ” In page 170, 

* he sajs, “ among the lower castes, widows and wives under 
^ circumstances, aie allowed to form the inferior contract 
^ termed mkah, pat, &c ” Again in page 32, the second^ 
^ tnarriage of a wife or widow (called pat by the Marhattas, and 

* ^atra m Guzerat) is forbidden in the present age, at least 

* to twice-born castes See Menu, C Dig , 273 But it is not 

* forbidden to Sudras B S ” 

Macnaugbten also says second-mamages after the death 

* of the husband first espoused are wholly unknown to the 

* Hindu law , though in practice among the infehor cast0s 

* nStbitig IS so common 

We have endeavoured to show that a fair and candid expost* 


• This, ve hfiUevd, mesas Parioars, lui mterpretod hj HaOhaab AchaQea 
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tion of tlio SbastorSf and the ^readj receivod oplmona ^hieh 
are looked upon as authorities^ are opposed to tke marr i^gO of 
Hindu widows We bare come to this conclusion from ao 
impartial consideration of the subject^ and dT m this we are 
mistaken we shall be happy to be corrected 
But It strikes us that il the social evils of this country are 
to be removed, the establishment of particular points as to 
whether they are allowed by the Shaster or not, cannot bo 
productive of substantial service to the cause The Shaster, 
though written at different periods and embodying the resulta 
of considerable knowledge and experience, cannot be looked 
upon as the exponent of the eternal and immutable principles of 
right and Ja!^tlce in all its parts It vtas wiitten by human 
beings, and its inculcations must be with reference to their 
peculiar education^ predilections, peculiar mews of things and 
the state of society in winch they lived It is possible 
that their legislation might have suited the age when it waa 
made, but it cannot surely be intended for all the ages to 
come The state of huiiiduity is not stationary ^it changes— 
and with such changes, new features in the social system are 
discovered — new wants are created, new evijs have to be 
checked, and the legislation which suits a nomadic, monastic 
or military life cannot well meet requirements of an industrial 
and social life Whatever legislation there may be in re- 
ference to the social institutions of the Hindus should be 
judged by other texts The/ are themselves well aware that 
the legislation of their sages on many subjects m not in ac- 
cordance with the piinciples of right They must know well 
that the legislation as to punishing the sudras for reading the 
Vedas or sitting with the Biahmins in the same bed is wrong, 
and has been but a dead letter They need not be told that the 
legislation as to the penance for many acts done is not operative. 
Which then we ask is a better ground to stand upon — the au- 
thority of ancient codes which in many parts are at variance 
with justice, or the authority of the eternal immutable, unmis- 
takeable pnnciples of natural reason and light, the standaid of 
virtue which the Shasters profess to repiesent^ It is pos- 
sible that the aotlionty of the Shaster, if rendered subservient 
to the determination of a question, may be productive of im- 
mediate good results, but there can be no mistake that it wilt 
be on an insecure basis to be shaken by an ordinary Mast, while 
the sanction of the moral principles rightly inculcated and 
applied, cannot but eventually tnumpb *^ey carry wUh 
themselves the seeds which slowly but surely germmate^ and 
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wbOT they frn<Jtify they wea£tm^rery ntorm and afand dSmi 
with the might of m oak 

if our eative friends are at all anxioue to Inking about social 
reforms^ they tnlist bear m mind that this can be most offi* 
CBCiousIy effected by the diffusion of moral influence The 
ancient writings may be ransacked — authorities collected^ eluci- 
dations and illustrations given— the force of logic used, — the 
subtleties of a dialectician displayed But as long as the 
ground is not manured^ — as long as the preparatory processee 
are not gone through — as long as the labors of cultivation 
are not systematically attended to, the husbandman ought not 
to indulge m the expectation of reaping his harvest 

In ]^ngal there has been a great deal of talk, discus- 
sion and writing, on the sulgect of Widow Marriage The 
arguments used on different occasions are almost the same 
They refer to prostitution and abortion We have reason 
to believe that there is a great deal of chastity among the 
widows in the middle class, though we do not deny that the 
above two evils prevail, but to wbat extent it is difficult to state, 
in the absence of statistics Our native friends are also welt 
aware that the«tate of coerced celibacy is an unnatural state 
whether it refers to man or woman — that this unnatural state 
does m no way promote domestic or social liajipmess, but is 
attended with unhappy results — that every being living in tins 
unnatural state is precluded from being useful to society, and 
to all intents and purposes dies a social death — nor need we 
tell them that no country where women are degraded can 
socially and morally advance We consider the deprivation 
of Hindu widows of the freedom to ftiarry, an unjust prohibi- 
tion, and IS calculated to operate piejudically on their elevation 
as ratumal and moral beings 

But the question as to the marriage of Hindu widows refers 
more to Hindu women than to men, and if Hindu women are 
to be freed from restrictions upon their freedom, and ele- 
vated, it 18 necessary tliat they should receive in the first 
instance the benefits of a good sound education^ Now when 
we institute an enquii^ as to what has been done for the 
enlightenment of the mmales, we find, that although their 
education has been carried on m some parts of Bengal on 
a limited scal^ yet the results are not likely be such 
as ^te lead to any immediate substantial reforms The se- 
rmns dxawbadcs on the education of females are, that if they 
are sent acfaool they are Withdrawn at an eariy age 
when they are married, and the elder females with whom they 
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liave to asBoetate».beiiigg6sorft}l]r ilfaterate, do not at ali^i^atpa- 
tbize with them, hot, on the contrary, d»oourage them m the 
acqaisition of kiiowledge What may be learned at sehool or 
elsewhere la thus m many instances almost thrown away and 
}ost 

We hare recently advocated m the pages of this Mmew^^ 
the Zbiona education through English Governesses This system 
appears to us to be well suited to the domestic constitution of 
the natives who are opposed to public education, on the ground 
that It IS calculated to interfere with the exercise of** gentler rir- 
tues One great recommendation in the Zenana system is that 
it throws the younger as well as elder native females upon the 
society of Christian ladies, which cannot but be improving to the 
former We think that the habitual association of native females 
with good European Governesses will exercise a more healthy 
influence on the foimer, than a mere smattering of Bengali or 
English Interesting conveisations on subjects of practical 
importance are calculated to promote thought and enquiry, and 
thus gradually, though insensibly, advance the cause of truth 
At the same time, we hope, we will not be considered as m any 
way depreciating the utility of knowledge through books, 
which very often have to be converted into the staple of the 
conversation 

It IS very much to be regretted that a good series of books 
in Bengali, specially intended for females, is still a desidera* 
turn These books should aim more at things than words — 
they should contain lessons so arranged, as gradually to 
exercise the diffeient faculties which it is necessary to 
develope, that the readers may possess a good judgment, 
right feelings, and above all, quiet but fervent piety As 
yet no efforts of the kind have been directed The temptation 
to imitation is so ^reat, that before ciawhng is practised, 
running is thought of — before the reading book is gone through 
the piano engrosses the mind The change in the female 
mind is scarcely marked by any new phases, and if there beany 
passive change m ideas, it does not arise m the majority of 
cases from cenmctmn, but from a spint of compromise 

We are by no means su^nzed at such results We know 
too well that the education of males has been, and is being still 
conducted m the Government institutions on erroneous prmci- 

f les The principal characteristic of that system xa Cbamming 
n every branch of instruction, memory is wonderfully exer- 
cised, The exercise of reasoning is not adequately earn^ 

e Set pnrhm Number 
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OB, md the manner in which the bojs g^nendly jta;a|;hfr 
does not force tliem to thnk These are the leading features of 
the lutellectoal education As to m^l and religions education 
the result is ml When the system of education is such, what 
induence can it have on those who receive it, or on the females 
with whom they associate? As an unhealthy effect of such 
eduoitioii, we find m our native friends a want of earnestness 
in doing their best to secure a “ happy home ” How few 
there are who habitually spend the evenings with their family 
in interesting and instructive conveisation ^ Alas, the tempta- 
tion for the bottle is so strong, that intellectuality and the play 
of the gentler emotions must succumb to sensuality ^ 

Under such circumstances, we entertain serious doubts, as to 
whether any great social reform can be immediately effected 
It IS possible that the force of the present agitation, or the pres- 
sure of influence, may bring about one or two marriages ot 
widows, but when there is no good male education, using that 
word in its only true sense, when the females are so far behind, 
when the duty of raising them is not practically appreciated, 
w here are the elements for sustained and continuous action ^ It 
remains therefore to be seen whether the proposed mnoration 
only requires an outlet, whether it will burst forth and roll 
on,meandenngthiough fields and meadows and spreading ferti- 
lity and verdure, or whether it will stand still, be checked in its 
career, and forced to lecede We shall be agreeably surprized 
if we are disappointed, but we judge of piobable effects from 
well known causes 

A petition having been presented to the Legislative Council 
by a portion of the native community, headed by Baboo Joy- 
kissen Mookerjea of Bali, together with a bill for the removal of 
legal impediments to the marriage of Hindu widows, Mr John 
Peter Grant introduced that bill m November last He wassup- 

E orted by Sir James Colville and Mr LeGeyt, Member on be- 
aif of the Government of Bombay 1 he bill has not yet been 
read for the second time, one petition from certain natures 
of Bombay, and one firom the Rajah and a number of inhabi- 
* tants of Krishm^ore have since been presented m support of 
the bill The orthodox portion of the community, at the head 
of which stands Bajah Radhakaunt Bahadoor, have had a 
pubhc Meeting, at which it was resolved to memohalize tiie 
Legislative Council, and the Home Authorities, if ne^sary, 
against Mt Grant’s faiH, on the ground of its being a direct 
interference mtb the religious usages of the country It does 
not appemr tiiai matters have since much progressed 
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T&e biH HI question consists of a preatulihs "end two 
seetfons, mlneh appear to os to be defective Soeteon I* 
of the proposed bill is as follows — **^JSPo JKiamage ooa^ 
tracted between Hindus shall be deemed mTahd, or ^ 

* issue tkereof illegitimate, by reason of the woman having: 
‘ been previonsly married or l^trotbed to anotlier person ^inco 

* deceased, any custom or interpretation of the Hindu law to 

* the contiary notwithstanding ” ♦ 

We regiet to notice several important omtssioits in this 
section. 

1 There is no defimtion of a valid widow marriage 
When the existing law is diametrically opposed to such mar^ 
nage, it is quite possible that the facts of the xnarnage may be 
often disputed m a Court of Justice, and the law should there- 
fore define what would constitute valid widow xrmrriage Thw 
inodes of solemnization may be left to the parties themselves, 
who will act according to their convictions, and with this the 
Legislature has nothing to do, but they are bound to lay down 
what procedure would make marriage valid 

2. Hindu girls are now married at the age of seveit or 
eight, and theie are many who become widows at that age 
The section does not state at what age they are to be married 
When the Government is about to legislate on the mar- 
riage of Hindu widows, they have a right to legislate 
in the best way they can We are clearly of opinion that no 
widow ought to be married, unless she arrives at her majority, 
as It IS necessary tbat she should have a clear conception of her 
new sphere of life, and be able to act as a consenting or dissen- 
ting par^ m a matter so deeply affectmg'Tier interests 

3 We also fail to notice the absence of irifoi mation on the* 
following pwuts I , Can a widow marry at her own discretion or 
IS the consent of her parents or guardian necessary? II , Whether 
^ a widow can be married to a man who has already one or 
more wives living at the time II I , Whether she can be married 
to one who is of a difierent caste ^ 

Sec 2Dd of the proposed bill declares all rights and in*- 

* terests, #hich any widow may by law have in her deceased 

* husband’s estate, either by way oi maintenance, or by mhen- 

* tanoe, shall upon her second marriage, cease and determine 
^ as if she had then died, and the next heirs of such deceased 

* husband then living, shall thereupon succeed to such estate, 

* provided that nothing m this Section shall affect the nghts 

* and interests of any widow in any estate or other properly, te 
‘ which she may have succeeded or become entitled uu^r the 
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“ wiH of her late husbaod, or m any ofttate or properly 

* which she may have mhented from her own reli^ns, or in 
‘ any StrMHiun or other property acquired by her, either during 

* the lifetime of her late husband or cdter his death 

The objections to this section are — 

list That It would punish the widow by entailing on her the 
forfeiture of her interest m her deceased husband s property 
if she married, while she would be protected under the lex loci 
Act in the enjoyment of that property if she led an immoral 
Itfe^ 

2nd If a Hindu widow renounces her religion and marries, 
her civil rights are not aftected, because of the lex loci Act, but 
if continuing a Hindu, she marries, she forfeits her rights This 
clearly amounts to a punishment for her adhering to a 
religion, which she conscientiously believes to be true 
It affords us pleasuie to state that another petition embody- 
ing the above views, and submitting a sketch of the marriage 
act, IS shortly to be submitted by a section of the native com- 
munity, and we sincerely hope tbat it will receive that attention 
which its importance warrants We really think that the 
legislation on the subject of widow marriage ought to be on 
sound principles — on piinciples which may give full justice to 
tbe Hindu woman, and conduce to the estabhahment of her 
identity 

* Doe dem Saummoney Doteee, va Nemychurn Doss, Bell and Taylor’a Reports 
of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, Vol S, p 800 
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Art II — Shetch of the Religiotts Sects of the Hindus By 

H H Wilson, L L D,andF R S Calcutta, 1846 

To convey a clear and distinct idea of the nature and 
character of the faith embraced by the Shaktas, ^oiue account 
of Shakti, the great object of their special adoration, appears 
necessary On this, as on every other religions topic, there 
exists among the Hindu wj iters great diffeience ot opinion 
There aie no le^ss than three different sets of notions held of 
this mysterious principle, bearing as many difiereiit name^, 
Shakti, and Piaknti 

Ihe opinion winch, of all others, has a claim to highest 
antiquity, though peihaps not the most popular, considers 
Shakti as the power and eneigv of the divine nature in action 
This active energy is, agreeably to the geniu& of the Hindu 
mytholog}, personified and invested with a female form 
The notion of this female pimciple, is souietimig distinct fiorn 
the divine essence, has evidently originated in the literal intei- 
pretation of the figurative language of the Vedas, respecting 
the first indication of wjish or will in the Supreme Being 1 hese 
most ancient authorities of the Hindu rehgmn, speaking in a 
sense which is manifestly metaphoncd, lepiesent the will or 
jjMTposc ^0 crmte the universe, as not oiilv oiiginiting from the 
supreme Bralim, but “ co-exisfent with hiin a** his bride and 
part of himself” Ihus, we read in the Rtg Veda, “ The 

* Divine Spiut bre ithed without aiHation single, with (^hwadha) 

* her who is sustained withm liim , otliei thin him notliing 
‘ existed First desne was formed m Ins mind, and tiiat became 
‘ the original productive seed ” lo the same purpose, but more 
di-^tinctly, the Sama Veda says, — “ He felt not delight being 
‘ alone He wished another, and instantly became such He 
^ caused his ownself to fall in twain, and thus became husband 
‘ and wife He approached her, and thus were human beings 
‘ produced ' 1 he-^e inetaphoi ical expressions have, in the course 
of time, and with the corruption of the doctrines of the Vedas, 

lost then figurative sisnification, and, with the progress of the 
present mythological system, been interpreted m a literal sense , 
and some of thePurans have evidently contributed to form the no- 
tion of the female principle as distinct from the supreme Brahm 
For, although thev adopt a style very nearly the same with that 
of the Vedas, jet they inculcate nothing which they do not mean 
to be literally understood They teach that Brahm, being 
devoid of all attnbutes, was alone, in a state of perfect insensi- 
bility, till having awaked fioni his profound and dreamless 
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sleep, be permitted to be generated within himself the wish to 
be multiplied^ and then ciealed beings were produced by the 
union of the wish with the divine nature Thus, m the JBrah- 
ma Vmhertta Puran^ it is said, that “ The Lord was alone 
‘ in\e&ted with the supreme form, and beheld the whole world, 
‘ with the sky and regions of space, a void Having con- 
‘ templated all things in His mind. He, without any assistant, 
‘ began with the will to create all things, He, the Lord, endow- 
‘ ed With the wish foi creation ” This first manifestation of the 
divine energy, the will or the wish, is Shakti, otherwise called 
Ichhhrupi, a very significant name, meaning, literally ))eisom- 
fiedde'^iie, I e, desire assuming a rup or form, and thereby 
becoming in itself a separate and living existence , and the 
feminine termination a, shows that the form which it assumes 
is that of a female Alike epithet is given to the Cieator, 
who is called Ichluunaya, united with His own will, — the 
one male, the other female This is cleaily declared m the 
Prahriti Khanda, a section of the Brahma Vaihertta Puran, 
which IS wholly devoted to the inanifestatious of the female 
piinciple “ Biahui, or the bupieuie Being, having deter- 
‘ mined to cieite the universe by the ])ower of yoga, became 
‘ hnuseif two-t«jld in the act of creation, the right half becom- 
‘ mg a male, the left half a female * 

llie notion, which is the most popular, prevailing among 
the Hindus of all 0^*5568, is deiived oiiginally fiom the 
Vedanta philosophj, but supported ind disseminated chiefiy 
byapoition of the Pmaiis Accoidiug to this theory, all 
cieated things are held to be illusoiy, and the Shakti, or 
active Will of the deity, is always designated and spoken of 
as “ Mdjct or Mahamiva, original deceit oi illusion” 
Thus, in the Karma Puran, “ His energy being the univer- 
‘ sal form of all the world, is called M^yk, for so does the 

* Lord, the best of males, and endowed with illusion, cause 
‘ It to revolve That Shakti, of which the essence is illu- 
‘ Sion, IS omniform and eternal, and constantly displays the 
‘ universal shape of Mahesa ” 

Another theory, which has contributed to form tbe character 
of Shakti, IS founded on the Sankhja philosophy According 
to this system, nature, which is called Priknti, Mula Praknti, 
A'di Praknti, is defined “ to be of eternal existence, ^nd inde- 

* pendent origin, distinct fiom the Supreme Spirit, productive, 
‘ though no production, and the plastic origin of all things, 
‘ including even the gods” Tbe Oita and some of the 
Purans sanction this doctrine Thus we read in the for- 
mer — This my Praknti, («5ays Brahm himself,) is mhe- 
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* rently eightfold, or earth, water, file, air, ether, mind, lutel- 

* leet, individuality ” And the passage from the Karma 
Pvrm quoted above, may very ad\ antageously be cited 
in corroboration of the present doctrine Foi there tlie 
Shakti of Brahma is represented ** is the universal form of 
all the world, omniform and etein il ’ 

It is not improbible also, as some learned analysts of the 
Hindu religion suppose, that the doctiine of the eteinit} of 
matter was introduced by the worshippers of the joint loi m of 
Sliiva and Shakti Conformably to the umveisal maxim of 
all the Hindu sects, each of whom would identify the prefer- 
ential object of their worship with the Supreme JB i >*, and 
ascribe to the former all the attributes of t!ie littei, the fol 
lowers of Shiva and Shakti, in oider to reconcile the ippirent 
contradiction of assigning the attiibutt, of creition to the prin- 
ciple of destruction, asserted, “ that the dissolution oi destruo- 
‘ tion of bodies was not real with iC'^pect to mattei, which was 

* indesti ucfible in itself, although modifications were in a con- 

* stant succession of mutation , tint the power, which lonUnml- 

* h operates these changes, must iiece>>arily unite in itself the 

* attributes of creation and appaient destruction that this, powei 

* and matter, aie two distinct and co existent pri i-^iples in 
‘ n ifure , the one agent, the otbei patient , tlie one male, the 

* other fema.le , and that creation was tlia efiect of the m^stJc 
‘ union of these piinciplo^ * 

Though these mythological fannes ic^poctii tne ciianctei 
of Shakti appeir to us irieconcilablc and contr idictorj , since, 
in the fii'^t c ise, it IS considered as noihint, but tlie peiboni- 
fied will of the snpierae Biahma, in the becoml 'is the origi- 
nal source of all illusion, and la^^lv, as soiuetliing Cjuite dis- 
tinct flora the divine essence, being eieinil xnd of imh pen- 
dent existence, yet the Hindu Slnstns ulert \ tnree 

characters with each other Prikiit, JVIaja ard Shakti ire 
one and the same being As coexistent with the Supreme 
Being, Piaknti is identified with hi-. Shakti, or his pei- 
sonihcd desire , and as one with iiiaMei, the source of eiror, 
it is again identified with Ma\l oi delusion It is further 
called delusion, or appeal ance, to snow that it is something 
for an occasion, and which, when that Decision is served, aviJJ 
be destroyed Hence they say, that m itur is from everlasting 
but is subject to destruction It is called inanimate energy,, 
as It suppheo the forms of things, though the vivifying princi- 
pleisGod To show that Prakriti is made one with Shakti 
the will of Brahma, we give the substance of a passage from 
the Biahma Vaihertta Puran — The bupreme Lori\^ being 

v 
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* tlone inveBted with thedi?iae nature^ beheld all ene antrennit 

* blank, and contemplafiiig ereatfon with Hiamemal vibioii^ Be 

* began to create all things bj His own will, being united with 
‘ His winch became manifest a# M^a Praknti ’* In 
another passage, it is said, from the wish, which is the creative 

* impulse of Sri-Krislma, (who is m tlas work identified with 

* the Supreme Being), endowed with IIis will, she, MuIaPrak- 

* riti, the supreme, became manifest*’ The identifying of Prak- 
nti with Mkyk, may, at once, be inferred from the following 
hues **she (Praknti) one with Brahm, is M6ya^ eternal, 
everlasting” (ProJmU Khcmda ) “Praknti is termed inherent 
M&yh, because sbe beguiles all beings” {Kalika Pvran) 
There is a very striking passage in the Brahma Vmbertta 
Pwran, in which Praknti, M4y& and Shakti are all blended 
together “ She (Praknti) was of one nature with Brahm, 

* she was illmion^ eternal, and without end , as is the soul, so is 
‘ Its active energy Hence we may u«e the terms Shakti, M&yh 
and Praknti synonymously without any fear of contradiction 

The onginal Praknti is said to have first assumed a certain 
number of forms. But with regard to these principal modifi- 
cations of the female principle, the Hindu Shastras differ as 
much as with respect to her origin Ihe theory, which of all 
ethers, appears to agree most perfectly with the spirit of the 
Hindu religion, which is wholly figurative and emblematical, 
represents her in three different fonns, deduced from the 
three Guna or qualities with which the Supreme Being is 
invested while engaged in the work of creation Or in other 
words, the active energy of Brahm is resolved into three ele- 
ments or attributes, Satwa, Raja and Tama, or the properties 
of goodness, passion and vice, the female personifications of 
which are believed to be the first manifestations of Shakti 
These are — 1st, Vaisbnavi, the bnde of Vishnu, the male per- 
sonification of the Satwa Guna , 2nd, Brahm&ni, the bnde of 
Brahma, the male personification of the Raja Guna , 3rd, Rau- 
dri, tlie bride of Shiva, tbe male personification of the Tama 
Guna. !]&ieh of these three female divinities is known by a* 
great variety of names, the most popular of which are Laksh- 
mi of tbe first, Sbarashwati or S&vitn of the second, and 
Durga or Kid» of tbe third The names first mentioned are- 
comprehensive termer laeluding all the particular denominations 
of ^e same goddess^ generally adnutfod^ that 

^ these three Satwiki, or originating from the 

&dwa Guna, tlie sec^ynoS^R^asi, or proceeding from the 
Riga, the Tamasi, or born of the Tama 

Oaim» ye* tlbm is diversity of opinion, both with 
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to Aeir gceneration And their union or mlermerrJi^ with the 
male diTinitien, formiDg the Hindu triad Thus, the Mar*^ 
homdeya Purm^ nature (Praknti) is said ** to have asanmed 

* three transcendent forins^ according to her three Gunas or 
^ qualities, and in each of tliem to have produced a pair of 

* divinities, Brahma and Lakshini, Mahesa and Sharashwati, 

* Vishnu and Kah, after whose intermarriage, Brahma and 
^ * Sharaswati formed the mundane egg, which Mahesa and Kali 

* divided into halves , and Vishnu, together with Laksbmi, pre- 
‘ served from destruction ” But how the female divinities, bmng 
each born with one god, came to be united with another, is not 
accounted for 

The Tantras, which are full of mysteries and mystical symbols, 
while they admit the Hbree fiist forms of the female principle 
to be severally the representatives of the three piimaryOuna, 
derive their origin from the oonj unction of Bindu, or the 
sound called Anctswdra^ and maiked (o), with tfaq^Bij or roots 
of mantras or incantations Every specific mantra, or a 
mantra peculiar or exclusively belonging to any divinity, con- 
sists of a Bij or root, and the Anaswdra^ which together form 
what 18 called a Nad , and it is from the N&d or the combina- 
tion of the two symbols, that the three forms of Shakti are 
said to have had their origin By this symbolical representa- 
tion, the Tantras, which exalt Shiva and his bride above all 
other divinities, mean, that Bindu and JBij severaUy represent 
Shiva and his Shakti, the parents of all otiiei gods and god- 
desses Thus ^‘^The Bindu, which is the soul of 8hv0a^ and 
the 3fj which is the soul of Shakti, together form the 
from which the three Shaktis are born ” (Kreasara Tantra J 
Here is another attempt of the worshippers of Shiva and his 
Shakti to identify their guardian divinities with the su{»^uie 
Brahm 

Some of the Sfaastras agree only in part with the doctnna 
which ascribes the birth of the three female forms to the 
three Guna of Brahm, while others, rejecting it altogether, 
trace their origin, like the Tantras, to sources altc^etfaer 
different, — striking instances of the wonderful agreement 
between the writers of the Hindu religion In a passage of 
the Bardha Puran, which has a whole section devoted to the 
subject, called IVe-Mikii mahatya^ it is said, ^The white eo- 

* loured Satwiki is the energy of the red colofired 

* Bmashi, derived from the %ysy|jPltta, is called VaishiSftTt, 

* Upnd the black Tamashi, bom cu the quality of darkness, is 

* Bandit Devi, the wife of Sbrviu** According to ^ts 4^ 
trine, tbe Shakti of Brahma is deduced from the fi»t of the 
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Hbne Oam, and VaisbimTi Inada of Vn^«t» fiooi tfaa as^ 
eoad , just the op^stte of » stated m tbetbeory &«t 
aotic^ — there u an apwment, faoirerer, witii respect to the 
^neration of Tamara, the third and the last form of thei»{gt> 
nal Praknfi Again, ib the Qomkeha Sanhuta, vre readh aa 
foUoirs, “ WUl, aetiM, and tuttUtgatoe are in order the 
* sources of Gann, the wtfo of Shiva, Brafami, the wifo of 
‘ Brahma, and ■Vaishnavi,the wifo of Vishnu ” This the<»y ^ 
dismisses altogether the notion of the three Guna, and snbsti* 
totes will aetion and intelligence in their place 

But this IS not all The doctnne of Trshakti itself is rcgect* 
ed by several authorities of the Hindu rd^ion, and 8U|ieraed> 
ed by others, which are evidently inventums of a more recent 
date. As if not satisfied with so small a number as three, 
thw would mnltiply the number of the first forms of Shdrti, 
to five, eight, and even to nine The Sbastras, it appeara, have 
increased tlm number of the female divinities, according as 
they have imreased the number of the male deities or their 
iBcarnatKHU The Kwrma Puran gives five forms of the on^nal 
Shakti “ And she (Mala Prakriti) became in the act of crea^ 
tion five*fold by the will of the Supreme ” And the forms which, 
aeoordu^ to tais authority, the original Prakriti is said to hare 
Bssnmed, are 1st, Durga, the bride, Shakti, or M&yk of Shiva, 
3ad , LekAmi, the bride, Shakti or Mdy& of Vishnu , 3rd, Sha- 
yashwati, the same of Brahma, or in the Braihma VcaJ^tta Pman 
Hari, whilst the fourth, Sdvitii, is the bnde of Brahma The 

fifth diriraon, Hadba, is unquestionably, as Dr Wilson very 
jostlv remarks, " a modem intruder into the Hindn pantheon ’*' 
Toe names of the eight forms of the Shakti (or Ashta Shak- 
ti) are tiie following — Ist, Indrani , 2nd, Vai^navi; 3rd, Brab« 
mani ,4th, Kaumari , 5tfa, N&rasmbi , 0th, Bfo4bi , 7tb, 
heshwan, 8th, ^airaln (BraAmsVmicrtte Puran, the seetton 
I dsdicatedtothebirthof &ishna llOAdfaykya) Thefdlowmg 
, hst eentaiDs fiie names of the nme forms ot tfaefemale pnnei|pl^ 
as in the Prakntt Khmda Of the same Pnran — 

‘ Vammavi , 2nd, Brahmani ,3rd, Raudn ;4tb, Mafaesbwan .fidi, 

I Nfotlsinhi i Otb, Bfirfiiu ; 7tb,IndraBi ; 8tb, Kfirtiki ; 9th, Stnwva 
i Mangallu 

B&des these priainpid nianifestafions of ^akh, the vh<d» 
hodj (tf the fomde divauties of evei^ mder, and of &e 
i^ma^hs and fomale saints of all deserlptioaB, and, in ^et, all 
livh^ whether iMillian or 1|«'abd, of the female sex, are 

Ti^wlldM'emamftonewf the onginal Pnknti, in the same 
trajiee tmlasis referred tedhepra^ve^Pandm, 

or fe esery aweeme watSaa «f the aiiihFi*ie,'^the 
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Hok Piraknti » md ^ to ftssame the diS^nt gmdatioi^ oi 

* Aosa-rupm^ Kiil4*n]{Hm»and Kd&fisa-tupini,oriiiaii^^^ 

* self m portioiiSt partd, and |>ortion 8 of parts, and furtW 

* divij»0B8 ” Thas ttie writers of the Parana atate — " In aresr/ 
ereation of the world, the Den, through dmne yog, asaninea 
differeni forms, and becomes Ansa-rup^ Kak*ru ]:4 and K.al&a» 
aa-rup&, or Ans^nsa-rup^ " The Aosas form the class m 
which aJi the moie important manifestations of the Shakti are 
comprehended , the Kalas include all the secondary Goddesses, 
and the Kaiansas and Ansansas are sub-divistons of the iaUer, 
and embrace all womankind, who are distinguished as good, 
middling ^or bad, according as they derive their being from 
the parts of their great original, in which the Sativa, Haja 
and Tama Gnna predominates At the same time, being re- 
garded as manifestations of the one Supreme Spirit, they are 
all entitled not only to respect but to veneration “ Whoever,** 
says the Brahma Vcnbertta Puran^ “ offends or insults a female, 

* incurs the wrath of Frakriti, whilst he who jiropitiaies a 

* female, particularly the youthful daughter of a Brahman, with 

* clothes, ornaments and perfumes, ofiers worship to Praknti 

‘ hersell ” ^ 

Such IS the account given of Shakti in the most authorita- 
tive and popular writings of the Hindu Shastras We shall 
next determine the questions, — what is a Shakta, and what 
is the complexion of bis faith ? By Shaktas are understood 
the worshippers of Shakti Ihisistrue only when we take 
the term Shakti in its restricted sense This term, which had 
originally but one pnmaiy signification, has in the course of 
tune come to be used in two different senses a general and 
a limited one When taken in its widest sense, it means the 
allegorical representation of the active energy of God,, and 
IS synonymous with Mula Praknti, the primitive source of 
gods and men In its hniited sense, it is confined to Shiva 
Shakti, the Tamasi, the offspring of darkness, and the last of 
ike first three forms of the oiigioal Praknti It is Shakti m 
this latter sense, the bride of Shiva, whom, m her mandbld 
forms, the Shaktas worship The followers of the Shiva 
then are dlone called Shaktas The worshippers of the V^dbtna 
Shakti are meloded in the Vaishnava sect , while neidier dees 
Brahma nor Bramam his brnle appear to have anv ti^eaiaf 
adorers ammig the Hmdt«s In order to make ourselves fas- 
ter andefstooa, we must observe, that all the veligioiis sects, ef 
the ortlmdpx Hindus, however oum^ous they nu^ appa«r«l 
ffmt d^hl;» be redueedmio five leadmg vas^ 

Vsia|pnfns,Slpsivas,Saanis,Oa]ipat^^ 
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«diiioir]edge Vishmi or liis Imde, in one or other of Ins er her 
tnanifold forms, as their gaardian diviuitj^ are nucloded in the 
first class Those who address their worship to Shi?a, as the 
special object of adorafion, are called Sbaivas The followers 
ol Snrjya, the sun, and of Gunesh, are severally known by the 
names of Sauras and Qanpatyas The last class or Shaktas, 
comprehend the worshippers of the Shakti of Shiva m all her 
dreadfol forms These five great classes are commonly known 
by the name of Pancha-up^k, or five sorts of worshippers 
Every Hindu, whether he be a householder, a Bknprastha, a 
Sanyasi, a Yogi^ or a Brahmachan, must belong to one or other 
of these five principal sects He may pay ins adoration to ail 
the thiity-three cotis of gods and goddesses composing the 
Hindu pantheon, but one and one only of the five divinities 
above mentioned must be las Ishta Devoid or tutelar divinity 
Here is the marked distinction between general worshippers 
and special followers To render this distinction more clear, 
we observe, that there are certain general formulas and prayers 
forming the ritual of worship of every particular divinity 
These may be learnt by any Hindu from tiie bhastras, or from 
i;he mouth of a Bi ahman, and used in the adoration of any 
god or goddess, according to choice or necessity But besides 
these general mantras, which may be made use of by any 
Hindu, without any distinction of sect, there are the Bij or 
specific formulas, which are received only from the hallowed 
lips of the guru or spiritual guide These are kept in great 
secrecy, and repeated mentally every day, as a matter of highest 
religious dut> The god or goddess, whose Bij or Miila 
mantra IS received in the preset ibed manner, by any devotee, 
becomes his guardian divinity , and the person thus initiated, 
becomes the special follower of that divinity The Shaklas 
then are the spemal followers of the Shakti of Shiva They 
may m general worslnp any other god or goddess, but the 
bnde of Shiva, in one or other of her horrid manifestations, 
must he their guardian divinity The following passage, quoted 
from the woru of Mr Colebrooke, will much elucidate the 
subjed;. 

Thai the Hindus belong to vanous sects, is universally 

* known Five great imets, exclusively worship a single deity 

* one recognizes the five divinities, which are admred by tbf ofiier 

* eeetq^ respectively ; but the, followers of tins comprebeauve 

* eefaeoie mostly seledoaeobject of daily devot«m,aniyMiyadonf* 
^ ticas to nfiber dmties on pafimalar oocastons only The Hindu 

* theologtoto^ luure entmm imto vam disputes on the question, 

* which, ammi^ the of God, shml he darned eharaes* 
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* tenstio and pre-eminent Sankttr4eb£ti]ya» the edebmted 

* couimentator on the Vedas, eontended lor the attributee^ef 

* Siva , and founded or eonfirmed the sect of Saivas, vbe aror^ 

* ship Mohadeo as the supreme being, and deny the independent 

* existence of Vishnu and otlter deities M4dbava A’elifiijja 

* and Vallabha A’chhijya have, in like manner, established the 

* sect of Vaishnal^, who adore Vishnu as god The Sanras 

* (less numerous than the two sects above mentioned) worship 

* tne sun, and acknowledge no other divinity 1 he Ganapatyaa 

* adore Ganesa, as uniting in his person all the attributes of the 

* deity Before I notice the filth sect, I must remind the 

* reader, that the Hindu Mythology has personified the abstract 

* and active powers of the divinity , and has ascribed sexes to 

* these mythological personages The Sakti, or energy of an 

* attribute of God, is female, and is fabled as the c<msort of that 
‘ personified attribute * # # The exclusive adorers of the 

* Sakti of Sn a, are the Saktas ” {Asiatic Researches^ Vol VII r 

pp 279) 

The Sfaaktas, who adopt the female principle m the last of 
her three principal modifications, as their special divinity,-— 
instead of deriving her origin from tlie supreme Brahm, use^ 
to her the language which is invariably applied to the pre>- 
ferential object of worship in every sect, and contemplate her 
as the only source of life and existence She is declared to 
be equally in all things, and that all things are in her, and 
that besides her there is nothing In short, she is identified 
with the supreme being Thus it is written in the Kaei 
Khanda — “ Thou art predicated in every prayer — Brabmar 
‘ and the rest are all born from thee Thou art one witb 
^ the four objects of life, and from thee they come to fruit, 

* From thee this whole universe proceeds, and in thee, aayfuur 
^ of the world, all is, whether visible or invisible, gross or subtle* 

* m its nature what la, thou art in the SImkti form^ and 
‘ except thee nothing hm ever been ” 1 he bbakti of Shtva^ 
being identified with Shaktiman, the deity, is declared to be 
not only sunenov to her lord, but the cause of him ** Of 

the two objects (Shiva and Shakti) which are eternal, the 
greater » the Shakti/" “ Again, Shakti gives strei^h to 

* Siiiva,. without her he could not stir a straw She is therefore 

* the cause of Shiva.” { Sanham Vyaya ) 

Although the Parana do, to a certain extent, authorise the 
adoration of Shakti, yet the principal rites and incantatione 
are derived from a different source Of the Furans, Ibese 
which in particular immieiUe the worship of tfae fenaaie jiraaci-^ 
pie, are the Brahtw Vadiertta, the Skan^ and ^ 



^ Tax 

Bat neither m (Item, norm any other Pomn, 4o we find the 
By or radiesal mantraa which the Simktas receive from thnr 
epintoal guides Thene, as well as the grater portion of the 
formaias intended for general worshippers, are reo^ved from 
an independent series of Works, known by the collective name 
of Tantras They are very nitmerous, and m some instanoes 
of great tnagnitude They are all written in the form of a 
duMOgue between Shiva and his bride, m some one of her 
many forms, but mostly as Umd and Parvati The truth is, 
that the Hindu writers put into the mouth of Shiva while 
addressing his wife, that particular name among her numerous 
titles, which suits the metre best In the court»e of conversa- 
ti<m with her lord, the goddess introduces the subject of reli* 
gion, and questions him as to the duties of man, — the best 
means of procuring a mansion m heaven, and of obtaining 
final liberation, — the mode of performing the various cere- 
monies of religion, — and the prayers and mantras to be used 
in them These, tlie god answers in a very affectionate tone, 
and explains at length , and, at intervals, tries to enhance 
the value of the matter be discloses, by alleging, that it is only 
oat of love to his consort, that he has undertaken to reveal 
mysteries not to be divulged to any onejelse , and, therefore, 
requiring of her to observe strict secrecy, and on no account 
to open them to the profane Speaking of the Tantras, Mr 
Oolebrooke, in his enumeration of the Indian classics, says. 
Their fobulous ongin derives them from revelations of Siva 

* to Parbatti, confirmed by Vishnu, and therefore called 

* A'gama, from the initials of three words m a verse of the 

* Sadala Tmtra Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by 

* the mountam-born goddess, admitted by the son of 

* Vasudeva, it is thence called A'gania ” 

The Tantnkas, or the followers of the Tantras, regard them 
as the fifth Veda, m the same way as the Puranikas en- 
deavour to exalt the Parans to the same high station, that 
IS, to the rank of the Vedas. But the disciples of the 
Tantras go a step higher They not only maintam that they 
are contemporary with the four Vedas, but attribute to them 
aht^ber degree of aathonty Thus m the Shwa Tmtra^ Shiva 
» made to say>^^The five scriptures xasued from im five 

* mouths, are the Bast, West, South, North, and ^pper 

* TJ^enfive are known a# the ^aths to final liberation There 
^ am many scriptures, Imi ilene areieqoal to the upper scnp«^ 

* tare (meamag tiie Tantiwa).^’ Accordingly the observaaoee 

and ceremoideB l^y mdeedtin Bengal^ aupersed* 

ed the ongbal, oi* mn Tfc^ appear alae”< 
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sBfi Dr Wibon, ** toliave been wntten cbiefiy in Beitgei i^d 

* the eastern distriots^ many of them bmng ntiknoem m Hbm 

* West and Sooth of India, and the ntes they leaeb haidn||f 
^ there failed to set aside the ceremonies of the Vedas, althoON 

* tbev are not vnthoot an important infloence upon the belmf 
‘ and the practices of the people 

The Shakti of Siura, whom the Shaktas make the partictt^ 
lar object of their devotion, m preference to and exdaston of 
all other gods and goddesses, is said to have first assamed maty 
different forms, each of which is believed to have a great 
many modifications Each of these secondary manifestations 
of the Shakti, is again said to have taken a variety of forms, 
and so on almost without end Ei en the cow ancf the jackali 
are declared to be the parts of Bhagabati, and venerated by 
the benighted natives of this country Of the sixty pnnuury 
forms of the Shiva Sakti, fen are held to be the chief, being 
distinguished by the name of Dashamkbidyh, or ten great Bi* 
dyas Their names are as follows — 1st, Kkh , 2iid, T&r4, 3rd, 
Shorasi, 4tb, Bhubaneshwar! , 5th, Bagalk, 6th, Chinnamasta , 
7th, DhumkbaU , 8tb, Bhairavi , 9th, Matangi , 10th, Kamalkt- 
mikk These are the forms m which the Shaktas generally 
adore the bride of Shiva as their guardian divinity 

The Shaktas are Sivided into two leading branches, thCi^/ 
Dakshin&ch'ans, and the V^nidch^ris, or the followers of the ^ ^ 
light hand and left hand ntual With the former, the chief I 
authorities, among the Tantras, which are too numerous to be) 
enumerated m this place, are the Mantra Mahodadhi, S&redJ 
Tileka, Khlikh Tantra, &c , while the impure ntual adopted 
by the latter is contained chiefly in the Kulaefauramanil 
Rudra Y&mala, Shy&ma Babasya, Yoni Tantra, and similiJ 
abominable works 

* 

OF THE iIBAE8HINACHA]U& 

When the worship of the Shakti is pablielj performed, and 
in a manner quite harmonious to the Vaidik or Pur&nik ritual, 
and free from all obscene practices and impunties, it is termed 
tlie Dhakshina or right huad form of worship , and those who 
adopt this pure ntual are termed Dbakshinhchhns I'ha 
pectthanties of this sect are described ai length in a reeent 
work compiled by ELa«iiath, and entitled Dh/Atlmea^a 
Tantra J^a According to this authonfy, — ^tbe ntud dedar-* 
ed m Ae Tantras of the Dhdtsbmiebhns is pore, and coafonn* 
aUe to the Vedas Ihe general character bf the fiMnn of 
wonhip emlwaeed by ^ Dhakhinas, bSi^ ualreadj ^ted, 
in many rejects snmlar to Paranie ntaal, or mit mfMdb 


a 
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is^tnmon m all the ordinary modes of vrorship, it does noi 
appear neeessary to enter upon a full detail of its partieulais 
A general statement of its leading parts will be quite saiGB^ 
cient for our purpose These are as follows ^ — 

1st Auchmana The object of this, as well as some other 
eeremonies that follow, is the purification of the worshippers# 
It consists in taking up water fiom a copjier vessel, with a 
smaU spoon of the same metal, by the left hand, and pouring 
a small quantity of it on the half closed palm of the right 
hand , m sipping up this water thrice witli the bps, and m 
touching with tlie fingers in rapid succession, the lips, the eyes,, 
and other parts of the head, along with the repetition of proper 
fbrmulee With respect to the quantity of water to be sipped,. 
it IS directed and strictly enjoined, that it must be such as to 
run down the throat to the mouth of the oesophagus, and no 
fui ther 

2nd Shastht Bachana Tins part of the ceremony is per* 
formed with the view of rendering the result of adoration 
beneficial to the wor&hipper Mention is now made of the 
month, the age of the moon, and the day in which the cere- 
mony takes place, and then appropi late mantras are repeated,, 
such as, like good omens, are believed to pt ognosticate'iiappy 
results 

3rd Sunhalpa This is like the prayer part of a petition 
In this the adoier discloses the immediate object of his wor- 
ship, mentioning again by name the month, the fortnight, 
whether dark or bright, and the age of the moon He men- 
tions also his own pioper name and his gotra^ which is always 
the name of some rishi or saint A fruit, generally a beteK 
nut or a haretaJa^ is necessary, which is held m the water 
contained m the copper vessel called koshh. 

4tli Ghatastkapana^ or the placing of a pot This consists 
m placing a pot or jar, generally made of earth, but someiiincs 
of brass or any pure metal, on a small elevation formed of 
mud, — the mud of the thrice sanctifying Ganges is of course 
preferable to any other Tlie )ar is filled with water, a bunch 
of mango leaves, with a green cocoanut or a ripe plantain, is 
placed on its top, and the sectarial mark called the ymita^ is 
painted with red lead on its front This is to serve for a tem- 
porary abode of the goddess, whose presence m it is worship 
fttliy solicited 

5^, ArglkO, Sihdpcma^ This part of the devotion is 

opened by e&rtng prsyers to the ten cardinal points, which, 
according to the Hindus, are the Hast, South-east, South, 
South-wiBst, West, North-west, North, North-east, the Zemth 
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und the Nadir, premded over by Indra, Agfu, Y&ma, Nairi^^ 
Bariiaa, Bhyu, Kubera, Isha or Mobadeva, firahma and 
Aaanta After tins, what is called an Argba, oomposed of » 
small quantity of soaked rice and a few blades of durra grass, 
IS to be placed on a danib*conoh shbll, ou the left side ot the 
worshipf er , and if, besides the worshipper, any Brabman, or 
Brabmans be present, a few grains of nee must be given to 
each of tbein, after which, they all throw the rice on the pot 
6th A'shan Suddhi^ or literally the purification of the seat, 
but technically, of the posture m which the worshipper is to sit 
or stand while engaged in his devotion This vanes according 
to the immediate object of worship The Tantras presenbeu 
eighty thousand difieient sorts of postures In order to 
receive clear notions on the point, we requested the learned 
pundit who favored us with a full explanation of the right- 
hand ritual, to show some of these by act He did so, and we 
found them to be all ludicrous, some very painful and others 
impossible These last were of course merely explained and 
not exhibited One m particulai , the object of which, he said, 
IS the enjoyment of continual soundness of health, struck us 
more than the lest In this posture, the body half bent, is 
supported by one leg, the other being di awn up to the waist, 
the arms are crossed and the bands folded We took the 
liberty to ask the Pundit, what possible connection can there 
be between this posture and the preservation of health ^ On 
which he very smartly replied, “ Try for a few minutes, and- 
you will feel your appetite sharpened by the exercise, and 
what can be a better prei»en atioii of health, than that which 
improves the appetite The mode of sitting which is most 
frequently adopted, is called the Karnalksana, or the lily seat 
In tins, the devotee, by folding both legs, supports himself on 
the posteriors After taking tins or any other position, be 
must purify it by repeating certain incantations 

7th Bhuta Sfiuddhi, or the purification of the body It iscall- 
ed Bhuta Suddbi, for the body is believed to be composed of* 
the five el emen tar} substances called bhuta, viz , earth, water^ 
fire, air, and ether In this observance, the worshipper is to 
conceive that his old body is consumed, and that a sew and 
purified one is put on It is declared that fire and nectar 
( Amnta) are deposited in every man’s forehead , and it is by 
this brain-fire that the old body is to be conceived to be reduced 
to ashes, on which nectar being mentally sprinkled over, a re^ 
generated body must be conceived to come to existence by virtae 
of the mantras 


m 
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8th and 9th Pr&myam mid Rishyidinyas Hiese are intro* 
doctorj prayers, inviting the presence of the god<kN» Hiere 
% IS one thing in them which deserves particnlar notice* The 
I worshipper, while repeating the mantras, stops his breath by 
i shutting tbe aos&ils with his band, and tries to continne in this 
/ stateas long as possible This exercise is said to lead to mira'* 
colons results By persevering in it, tbe devotee first b^ns 
to feel himself light, be feels g^ually lighter and lighter, till 
he perceives within himself a tendency to rise upwaraa And 
if he can so far succeed by the aid of the mantras, as to live 
without breathing for a few hours together, he at last conquers 
his gravity, tramples upon tbe laws of nature, and, by his in* 
ward buoyancy, ascends into the air m the sitting posture 
Many persons are at this day believed to possess this super- 
natural power, the wonderful effect of devotional exercise 
10th and 11th Mdtnkdnyds tmd Bamanyaa These are 
singular rites, m which the worshipper repeats in order all the 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, both vowels and consonants, 
from ^ to ^ and from ^ to each with the Anaswkra com- 
bined, as ang, a?ig, kaitg, khang, gang^ ghang^ and so on with 
tbe rest And as he repeats these letters, which are fifty m 
number, he touches fifty different parts of his own body, accord- 
ing to directions minutely laid down in the Tantras , and when 
an earthen image of the goddess is to be worshipped for the 
first time, the officiating priest touches also the corresponding 
parts of the idol 

12tb JOyana In this, the worshipper is required, by closing 
both his eyes, to form the image of his guardian divinity m his 
mind, and to fix his mental vision upon it for some time The 
mantra, which he has to repeat on the occasion, gives a full 
description of the form, shape, and all the bodily features of the 
goddess « 

13th A^bahaUf Chakshuddn and Pranpratistha When the 
worship is performed without an image of the goddess, slie is 
invoked to vouchsafe her presence in the ^ar This is simple 
A'bkhan (invitation), and the mantras used in it are, ** Oh god- 
dess * come here, come here , stay here, stay here Take 
up thine abode here, and receive my worship ” But when there 
IS an earthen or any other image to be vivified or made alive, 
the two last rites, Chaksud^^na and Pfinpratistbi are^ to be 
I performed, or the acts of giving e^es and life to tfie dumb 
I clayt which now becomes an object of worship Here the 
I worshipper touches with tlie two fere-fingers of his right 
hand, tbe breast, the two cheeks, the eyes, and the forehead 
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of the image As he touches these plaoesr he repeats the 
mantra, ^ let the seal of the goddess long contmoe in happi<» 
ness in this image*” 

J4th Pufah^ or the presenting of oOenngs of riee» fsmt, hh 
cense, &o* He pnjah is of two kinds, Phncbopacblm and 
Sborasopaeh&ra In the first, which is less expensive, only five 
things are required, viz , dhopa, incense , di]^, lighted lamp, 
gandha, powder of sandeUwood , pushpa, flowers, and nai* 
bidda, soaked nee in the form of a cone, adorned with fruits, 
grams, curd, sweetmeats, &c In the second, sixteen diflPerent 
sorts of offerings are presented, which, besides the five already 
mentioned, are,-^A'shana, meaning a seat, and being a small 
piece of square gold or silver for the goddess to sit upon , — 
Swagata, a kind of reception, m which the adorer asks the 
Devi, if she has arrived happily , adding the answer himself, 
“ very happily — Padya, water for washing the feet, offered by 
taking It with a spoon from one vessel and pouring it into another, 
— Argha, consisting of ten or fifteen blades of durva grass, 
sandel-wood powder, ^ice, See , presented as a mark of respect, 
— A’nchmania, water for washing the mouth , — Madhuparka, a 
small copper pot containing ghee, honey and sugar — A'nch- 
mania, water to wash the mouth a second time , Sii4na, water 
for bathing, — Basana, wearing apparel, — A varan, ornaments 
for the feet, arms, fingers, nose, ears , — Bandan^i, m which the 
Biahmanical priest walks round the image seven times, repeat- 
ing forms of petition and praise Besides these two regular 
methods of pujah, there are others, very simple and inexpensive, 
intended for persons of no capacity or fortune, m which nothing 
but water, flowers and sandel-wood powder are deemed suffi- 
cient for the purpose , and when even these are not procurable, 
water alone becomes the substitute for all the necessary articles 
And the Hindus of the present day, too frequently avail them- 
selves of this last and simplest method, and without expense 
or trouble, satisfy their own consciences, and the appetites and 
desires of their gods and goddesses, with cold water ’ 

15th Lekhi Mudra, or the performance of the gestienlation 
called Lelebi, which consists m putting the palm of tlie right 
hand upon the back of the left, and shaking the fingers. There 
are no less than sixty-four thousand different sorts of Mudra 
prescribed in the Tantras 

16tb Abarana Pujah^ or the worship of the attendants of the 
goddess These are the Ddkinis, Sankbmis, Bhuts, Pr^tas and 
otlier infernal and monstrous beings, who form the retinue of 
the Shiva Sakti 

1 7th Mahakdla P^gak^ or the adoration of Mab&l^^ a 
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of Sbira In every form of the worship of the Shakti, the 
paying of divine honors to Shiva, her hosband, forms an essential 
part To worship the Shakti alone is declared to be a great 
sm, and is threatened with severe punishments Thus, “ the 
^ joint form of Shiva and Shakti alone is to be worshipped by the 
‘ virtuous Whoever adores Shakti, and offers not adoration to 

* Shiva, that person is diseased he is a sinner, and hell will 

* be his portion 

18th Balidarij or the offering of sacrifice, commonly a 
blood offering 

19th Kabajan Pathetk Reciting the glorious exploits 
and deeds of the goddess, and extolling hei by praises 

20th Soma This concluding ceremony consists in pouring 
clarified butter upon the consecrated fiie, made for the purpose, 
on a bed of sand about one foot square The leaves of the 
vilwa tree, and one or two plantains dipped in ghee are also 
consumed The ashes are worn on the forehead, and the 
residue carefully deposited or buried in a comer of the house 

Such being the ritual of the pure ShaJbtas, the question may 
be asked, do they go through this curriculum of rites every 
day^ The answer 18 , no , not all The Hindu s}8tem, which 
IS perfectly conciliatory, consults the time, ease, and convenience 
of Its followers as much as their eternal welfare After pre- 
senting to them the complete foim of any sort of worship, and 
requiring them, if possible, to go through all its rites, it gradually 
mitigates its demands according to their circumstances, till 
the man of business is required to do nothing more than repeat 
his Mula mantra a bundled and eight times 

Of all the iites observed by the followeis of the right hand 
ritual, that which can be supposed to form an exception to the 
general rule, and which places the Dhakhinas almost on a level 
with the Vamachdris, is the blood offering In this bai barons 
practice, a number of helpless annuals, generally kids, but 
not unfrequently sheep and buffaloes, are decapitated Here 
we may observe in passing, that, according to the Hindu 
Shastras, there are two kinds of Bali^ the R&jasa and Satwika , 
the first consists of meat, and mclades thiee kinds of fiesh, 
— ^tbe second of edible grain and nce-milk, with the three 
sweetaiticles, ghee, honey and sugar The Puranas, for the 
most part, though not all, i ecommend the latter, and cgndenm 
the former as involving the poison who offers it in sm 
Thuft the BraJma VmverUa Pwran observes, — Let the 

* Brahman, always Ottre, offer only the Satwika Baltj,” 
and again, ^*Theammal samfices, it is tiue, gratify Durga; 

* but they at the same time subject the sacrificer to the sm 
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* wljich Bttacbes to Ibe destroyer of animal life It ladedared 
^ in the Vedas, that he who slays an animal, is hereai^er slaiat 

* by the slain’* But such is not the language of all the 
Purans, some of them do not only recommend the offering of 
animal victims, but enforce the sacrifice of human beings , and 
to show how minute and definite they are on the subject of 
Ball, as well as to illustrate the creed of the Shaktas, we quote 
the following passage from a section of the KaliM Purm^ 
called the Rudhiradaya^ or the sanguinary chapter, the whole 
of which IS devoted, as the name implies, to the subject 
of blood offering 

SHIVA ADDRESSES BETAL, BHAIRAV AND BHAIRAVA 
** I Will relate you, my sons, the ceremonies and rules to be 
^ observed in saciifices, winch being duly attended to, are pro- 

* ductive of the divine favor 

“ Buds, tortoises, alligators, fish, nine species of wild am- 
^ mals, buffaloes, bulls, he-goats, ichneumons, wild boars, rhino- 
' ceioses, antelopes, guanas, rein-deer, lions, tigers, men, 

* and blood drawn from the offerers own body, are look- 

* ed upon as proper oblations to the goddess Chandikh, the 

* Bhaiiavas, &c 

It IS through sacrifices that princes obtain bliss, heaven, 

* and victory over their enemies 

“ The pleasure which the goddess receives from an oblation 
‘ of the blood of fish and tortoises, is of one month’s duration, 
' and thiee from that of a crocodile By the blood of the 

* nine species of wild animals, the goddess is satisfied nine 

* months, and for that space of time continues propitious to 

* the offerei’s welfaie The blood of the wild bull and guana 

* gives pleasure for one jear, and that of the antelope and 

* wild boar for twelve years 1 he sarahha*s* blood satisfies 

* the goddess for twenty-fi>e}ears, and the buffalo’s andrhino- 
*• ceros’s blood for a hundred, and that of the tiger an equal 

* number That of the lion, lein-deer, and the human species^ 

* produces pleasure winch lasts a thousaiid years The flesh 

* of these, severally, gives the goddess pleasure for the same 

* duration of time as their blood 

“ By a human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid down, 

* Devi IS pleased one thousand years, by a sacrifice of three 

* men, one hundred thousand years By human flesh, Kama- 

* kliya, Chandik^, and Bhairava, who assumes my shape, are 

* pleas^ one thousand years An oblation of blood, wrhidi 

* has been rendered pure by holy texts, is equal to ambro^ ; 


* AfiUmloitfammsIsaidtoJisvsjelgiitla^ 
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* the head and fleah alao afford mneh delight to the gc^dess 

* Chandika Let therefore the learned, when pajmg adora^ 

^ tioa to the goddess, offer blood and the head, and when per« 

* forming the sacnfice to fire, m^ke oblationa of fiesh 

** Let the »eierificer repeat the word Kali twice, then the 

* words Devi Ba]fesbwari, then Lawbk Dandkjai Namahl” 
(which words may be rendered, bail * Kali, Kali * hml ’ 

^ Devil goddess of thunder, hail! iron-sceptered goddess *) 
** Let him then take the axe m his hand, and again invoke the 

* same by the Kkiratrya text as follows -- 

Let the sacnficer say, hrang, bring. Kali, Kali O * horrid 
^ toothed goddess, eat, cut, destroy all the malignant, cut 
‘ with this axe, bind, bind , seize, seize, dnnk blood, spheng, 

* mhengy secure, secure Salutations to Kali Thus ends the 

* K&lratrya mantra 

“ The Kbarga being invoked by this text, called the Kdlra- 

* trya mantra, Kalratri (the goddess of darkness) herself 

* presides over the axe uplifted foi the destruction of the 

* sacnficer’s enemies 

“ The sacTificers must make use of all the texts directed 
^ previoasto the sacrifice, and also of the following, luidressing 

* himself to th^ victim 

** Beasts were created by the self-existing himself, to he im- 

* molated at sacrifices 1 therefore immolate thee, without in- 

* curring any sin in depriving thee of life” (Svr William 
Jones's Worhs^ supplemental^ Vol II ) 

Such being the creed of the Sbaktas, the question may very 
naturally be asked, what is their actual practice, in the offering 
of sacnfices? Of all the animals named m the above passage, 
only four sorts are now known to be offered, viz , lie-goats, 
sheep, buffaloes, end a particular species of fish called the 
mkgura* After the animal intended for a victim is bathed 
either in the nver, or m the house, the officiating pnest puts 
bis hand on its forehead, marks its horns and ffirehead witih 
red lead, and reads an incantation, in which he offers it up to 
the goddess thus, O goddess, 1 sacnfice this goat to thee, 
‘ that I may live in thy heaven to the end of ten years ” 
He then says a mantra m its ear, and puts flowers, and lyirm- 
kles water on its head The kharga, or the insl^ment with 
which the animal is killed, is consecrated by placing ^upon it 
flowers^ red lead, &e., and writing on it the incantalaon which 
is ^ven to the diemples of the goddess The officiating 
Birman next pots the metrnment of death on the seek of 
the anunal, an<L after preseatmg him with a flower as a bless* 
ing, then into the band of the person appomted to slay the 
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atumal, who » gt^ratly the blaoksmitfa, but aometkOEies Ike 
worebipj^r hmisei^ or any oAer person denctarons in t»«t- 
iieas dere we may obs^e in passing, tfaattbe S^dttd wwt 
the honor of eutting off the head of an animal dezteMusly at the 
time of these sacnfioes The aasistants put the goat\ neek 
into an upright post exeavated at Ihe top, so as to admit &e 
neck betwixt its two sides, the body remaining on one side of 
the post, and the head on the other An earthen vessel eon- 
taming a plantain is placed upon a plantain leaf, after which 
the blacksmith cuts off the head at one blow, and another 
person holds up the body, and drams out the blood upon the 
plantain in the basm If it be not done at one blow, they 
dnre the blacksmith away m disgrace The Shastras have 
denounced vengeance on the person who shall fail to cut off 
the head at one blow his son will die, or the goddess of for- 
tune will forsake him If the person who performs the sacri- 
fice does not intend to offer the flesh to the goddess, the elayer 
cuts only a small morsel from the neck and phts it on the 
plantain, when some one carries it, and the head, and places 
them before the image, putting on the head a lighted lamp 
After this, the ofiiciatmg priest repeats certain prayers over 
these offerings, and presenta them to the godde^ At the time 
of the pubhc festivals, in which the worship of the Shakti is per- 
formed, a large number of goats, sheep and buffaloes are 
sometimes sacrificed, at the close of which, the conduct of the 
8faaktas is such as to remind us of the faornd dances of the 
naked savages round their human victims described m 
Jiahnsan Crusoe If a stranger, unacquainted with the cha- 
racter of the Hindus, were for the first time to meet the 
Shaktas, while engaged in the rite called KadamaU, their faces 
besmeared with mood, and their bodi€» covered with clay, he 
would most likely either fall fiat on the ground, giving up idl 
hope of his life, and expectmg every moment to be devoured 
by those whom be could not bat take for a set ^ cannibals , 
or if his eoura^ prevailed over his fears, he would run with the 
ulmostspeed, just as he would fly from the mouth of af^omous 
of prey Every thing goes on slowly, silently and 
sofeintily, till the animal’s new is put in die excavated 
called the H&rhtUf and formed hke toe letter Y, when all the 
BMCtatcus and assistants cry out as loudly as they can 
0* mother, Durga, O ' Kali, Jagadambal &o,, and eontmite 
mrymg till the stroke of death falls on the neck tl^ 
yi^m And no sooner » the stroke given, than the tarn 
turns or cymbals strike up, the pipes are Uown, imd the 

H 
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V&OI0 Assembly, shouting, <fauib their fitees «»th blood; they 
roll themselv’es in it, dasee like fiines and deiaoauics, ana 
e^ompanr tbeir dances nith obscene songs and ^decent gee* 
tores T^en a number of animals are dam, a dead calm 
follows at each interval, and this savage {nractioe b reserved for 
the last In a state of high intoxication as it were, tlie Shak 
tas, bidding farewell to shame and decency, dance nlong Ae 
streets, leamng to the river or to a neighbonniig pond, where 
they bathe themselves, and then return to tbeir homes m a 
more decent style 

THB TAUIS OR TAMACHABIS 

The Vhmis or the left-hand worshippers, adcptafarm of 
tborshtp contrary to that which is usual, and they not only worship 
the ShakU of Shiva in all her terrific forms, but ray adoration to 
her numerous fiend-like attendants, the Yoginis, Dakinis, and the 
SankiniB. Incommon with the other branch of the Shditas, Shiva 
18 also admitted to a share of their worshipful homage, especially 
in the form of Bhairava, as it is with this modificaUon of the 
deity, that the Yhmh worshipper is required to conemve him- 
self to be identified, just before he engages himself in the 
eigies peculiar to his sect Thus, “ I am Bhairava, I am the 

* omniscient, endowed with qualities Having thus meditated, 

* let the devotee proceed to the Kula worship ” ( 8 hy&ma Ra- 
Msya ) The object presented to the followers of the left-hand 
ritual, IS nothing less than an identification with Shiva and his 
Shakti after death, and the possession of supernatural powers 
in this lifo The ritual of worship adopted by the Vimrahfins, 
IS sanctioned by a portion of the Tantras, firom which it is ex- 
clusively -denved It has no precedent either in the Pnrans or 
in the Vedas It is qu^ peculiar lu iteelf, and perfectly dis- 
tinct ih>m every other rorm -of worship It resolves itself into 
various sulnects, apparenfiy into different sects, of whi^ that 
of the Kaum or Kuhna is exalted above all the rest Thus the 
KulhmavaTantra declares — The Vedas are pre-eminent over 
‘ all works, the Vaishnava sect excels die Vedas, the Saiva sect 

* IS prefwable to that of Vishnu, and the neht-hand Shakta to 

* that of Sbiva-^he left-hand is better than «ie nght-hand dm- 

* Sion, and die Siddhanta is better itill— 'die Hauls » better t^u 
the Siddhuita, and there is none better than it ” TWvfimfi- 

chbris^ general, and dm Kaulas in partiealar, make a great 
secret their ftuth, not beeause tb^ are m any way ashamed to 
avow die impure ntestbw peiform, but because, by being made 
public, the Tttes are said to lose fbeir efficacy, and becosre 
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abortive, “rewanjljr Shakte^oatvnirdljr^liairas^itadia mo* 

* etety Bommalty YaiehiiaTas^ the Kanlas assaanmg 

* forms traverse t&e earth *' 

The of worship varies according to the end proponed 
fay the worshippers biU in all the forms^ the five Maura# am 
indispensably necessofy These are, Mfinsym Mat^a, Madya^ 
Maitbuna, and Mudra, (flesh, fish, spirituous liquor, women md 
certain mystical gesticulations) They are called 3dak4ra, be*^ 
cause tliOT all begin with the letters m (w) Thus we read m 
Shydma McMsya — Wine, flesh, fish, Mudra and Maithung, 

* are the five-fold Makhra, which takes away all sm ” Appro- 
priate mantras are also indispensable, according to the imme- 
diate object of the adorer These incantations are no moro 
intelligible to ns than Egyptian hieroglyphics, and consist of 
meaningless monosyllabic combinations of letters They aro 
very great in number, and are all declared to be highly eflSoa- 
Clous, if properly used according to the dictates of the Tan- 
tras The allowing will serve as a specimen The mantra^ 
which we here adduce, is called the Fras&da mantra. It 
is composed of the two letters, H and S, and is one of the 
very few to which any meaning is attempted to be attached^ 
The Kul^rnava describes m the following words its excel- 
lent virtues and unerring efficacy — “ He who knows the 

* excellent Praskd mantra, that was promulgated by the fifth 

* Veda (the Tantras) and which is the supreme form of us both, 

^ he IS himself Sbiva, this mantra is present in all beings that 

* breathe from Shiva to the worm, and exists in states of expira- 

* tion and inspiration ” The letter 11 is the expirated S 
^ the inspirated letter, and as these two acts constitute life, the 
‘ mantra they express is the same with life the animated world 

* would not have been formed without it, and exists but as long 

* as It exists, and it is an integral part of the universe, without^ 

* being distinct from it, as the fragrance of flowers, and sweet- 

* j^ss of sugar, oil of sesamnm seed, and Shakti of Shiva He- 

* wno knows it, needs no other knowledge — he who repeats it,. 

* needs practice no other act of adoration ” TJie authority 
here cited is very elaborate upon the subject 

The ntes practised by the Y4m4cb4ris are so grossly obscene, 
as to cast into shade the worst inventions which the most un- 
pnre imagination can conceive In this last mentioned sect, 
(the Shaktas),” says a learned Sansknt scholar, as in most 
others, there isa rignt-banded andilecent path, and a l^handed 
mid indecent mode of worship, but the mdecest worship of 
seet irmosi gfomly so, and consists of unbndled deMui^beiy, 
with wine and women This profligate sect is supposed la 

i 
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Tm noiueroiis, though nnaroireiL In most pmts of Imlm, if 
not in alJ, they are held m deserved de^sstation ; and even 
the decent Shakfas do not make pubiic profes«oa of their 
tenets, nor wear on their foreheads the mark of the sect» Imit 
tfa^ should be suspected of belonging to the other branch 
of it l^htude and secrecy being strictly enjoined to the 
ykmis, they invariably celebrate their rites at midnight, and 
m most unfireqnented and private places They neither ae« 
knowledge their participation in these most scandalous 
orgies, nor, as we ^ve already remarked, confess that they 
belong to any branch of the Shakta sect, although their 
reserve m this respect is becoming every day moreuand more 
relaxed, if not of all, at least, of many Those, whose imme- 
diate object is the attainment of super-human powers, or 
whcme end is specific, aiming at some particular boon or gift, 
are more strict on the point, lest they reap no fruits of ^eir 
devotion They never admit a companion, not even one 
of their own fraternitj, into the place of their worship Even 
when they are believed by the credulous Hindus to have be- 
come Sfaiddhas, that is, ppssessed of supernatural powers , or 
in other words, when they have acquired sufficient art to impose 
upon their ignorant and superstitious countrymen, and have 
established their reputation as men capable of working miracles, 
they take every care not to disclose the means through which 
they have attained the object of their wishes, unless revealed 
^ some accidental occurrence or unlooked-for circumstance 
Those whose object is of a general character, hold a sort of con- 
vivial party, eating and drinking together in large numbers, 
without any great mar of detection But yet they always take 
care to choose such secluded spots for the scenes of their devo- 
tion, as he quite concealed from the public view They gene- 
rally pass unnoticed, and are traced out only when we make it 
our aim to detect them, by watching over their movements like 
a spy At present, as their chief desiie appears to be only the 
gratification of sensual appetites, they are at all times founa to 
be more attentive to points which have a direct reference to 
the indulgence of their favourite passions, than those minor 
injunctions which require of them secrecy and solitude These, 
however, they are obliged to observe, at least m part, for their 
own account , for the abominations which, nnder the name of 
rel^ious rites, they practise, cannot but expose them to di^race 
and repipach, even among the Regenerate Hindus 
We ittall now enumerate some of the leading ntes observed 
by the YhmiuMris of this eonntry dmdung of spirituomi 
liquors, more or less, is with them no less a habit than a celi- 

I 
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gious jpractice They will perform so reltgioaa eeremoiiy wth* 
out wine In tbeir Tanons forms of daily worship, in the per- 
formanee of all fheir ceremonuil rites, in the eelehration of all 
their pubho festivals, and m all their Sansk&rhs and oaeasicml 
devotions, wine is indispensable Cvery article of food which 
they offer to their goddess, is sprinkled over with the intoxic^-^ 
in? liquor Here it shonld be ^observed, that the orthodox 
Vamis will never teach any fomgn liquor or wine, but use 
only the country doasia^ which they dnnk out of a cup formed 
either of the nut of a cocoa, or of a human skull They hold 
the bowl on the ends of the three fingers of the left banu, viz , 
the thumb, the little finger, and the one next to the thumb, clos^ 
ing the two other fingers The liquor is first offered to their 
especial divinity in quart bottles or pints, but more frequently 
in chaupalas and earthen jars, and then distributed round the 
company, each member having a cup exclusively bis own The 
practice of offering spints to the goddess is authonzed by the 
Shastras The gourd, sugar cane, spirituous liquors, and 

* fermented liquors, are looked upon as equivalent to other offer- 

* mgs, and please the goddess foi the same duration of lime as 

* the sacrifice of a goat ” (KaltkaPuran ) If there be no com- 

E , the worshipper pours the liquor into his own cup, and after 
ng it m the manner just described, repeats his bj mantra, 
while covering it with his right hand The Vamkchkn then, 
whether he be a sole worshipper or a member of a party, brings 
the cup filled with the heart-stirring liquid m contact with bis 
forehead, as a mark of homage paid, and then empties it at a 
single sip No symptom of nausea must be shown, and no 
spittle must be thrown, indicating dis-rehsli of the celestial nectar, 
to which the liquor is said to be converted by the repetition of 
the holy text Three times the cup must go round over and 
over, before any food can be put to the mouth There are cer« 
tarn technicalities in vogue among these sons of Bacchus, which 
they use m their parties For instance, when boiled nee is to 
be served, they say distnbnte the flowers , the drinking cup 
IS called pattra , onions, nutmegs , the bottles, jantrea^ &c 
They calf themselves and all other men that drink wme, hr4 
or heroes, and those that abstain from drinking, pom, t t , 
beasts No sooner isa child born, than they pour into its mouth 
a drop or two of wine , at the time of Us first Sankhra, nailed 
! the Annapramna, which takes place at the sixth moon fropoL its 
I birth, if it be a male, or at the seventh moon, if it be a female, 
^ they giveit pieces of cork orskola dipped in wine, to be suqkod, 
so they habituate the child from lU cradJe^m diednnkmgol 
spirituous liquors At the time of the pnaetpa! imtiation, tst 
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mtnira fftahana^ that hs wh^ti A& «pem6ts or Btj mantra la 
received from the Guru^ he and hn new diseifle dmk together^ 
the former at intervale giving msiructione to the latter ae to the 
proper mode of drinking Whenever the spiritual guide visim 
a Kaula famtl^« all its members, men, women and children, 
gather round him, and with great cheers and feasting, dnnk bis 
health as he dnnks theirs ^here are many su^ families m 
Calcutta and its vicinity many ludicrous anecdotes are told 
of Kaula Gurus and disciples, when heated with the intoxicating 
drug, and had we sufficient time and space, we would insert 
some of them Suffice it therefore to sa^, that when their brains 
are excited by drinking comously, their conduct towards each 
other does little agree with the relation winch subsists between 
them Sometimes the relation is quite inverted, and the dis- 
ciple acts the part of the Guru, and puts his feet on his head, 
while the latter quietly submits to this height of profanation on 
the part of the former This shows to what extent the Y^mis 
carry their habit of drinking, since they become so devoid of 
sense as to offer insult to the Guru, the highest object of their 
veneration And this is no wonder, when their pnnoiple is, 
"drink, and dnnk, and drink again, till you fall flat on the 

* ground , the moment you rise, dnnk again, and you shall ob- 

* tain dnal liberation ” “ The zeal that is prescribed,” says 
Dr Wilson, " might suit some more civilized associations — 

** Iiet him pledge the wine cap again and again. 

Till he measares his length on the ground 
I^et him nse and once more the goblet drain 
And with freedom for aye, from a life of pain, 

Shall the glorious feat be crowned 

In justice to those who form exceptions to this general rule, 
we must observe that all V&mhch&ng are not drunkards, thoaglt 
they all drink Some of the Tantras prescribe the exact qaan> 
tity to be drunk According to their prescription, the least 
dose to be taken is an ounce, and the largest not exceeding three 
ounces Many stnctly adhere to this rule, and are never known 
to go beyond the limit Others are very delicate on the snb- 
ject of drinking Their account is extremely singular They 
keep wine in a phial with a very slender straw dipped in it, and 
at stated periods they toudi the end of their tonp;ue with tiiat 
extremity of the stiraw which lies immerged in the liquor 
There is still another vari'ety of the Vkmis who snbstituJe cer- 
tain m&tures in the place idf wiite These mixtures are de- 
clared in the Tantras to he equivalent to wine, and to possess 
all Its iutnasm virtues without the power of intoxication , each 
I at the juice of the eoeoanut reeeivod in a vessel made of 
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brnsa , the |iuce of the water-lemon mixed with ntgar, end 
exposed to w sun ; molasses disaolred la wator, and oonbmied 
la a copper vessel , the jmoe of the plant called 'Semsdiit^; 
&c , &e 

’llie mode of drinking m parties before described, being that 
which the Vhmis adopt when assembled, not for reiigioiia par- 
poses of a specific nature, but for the aToahd purpose of dunk- 
ing wine under the sanction of religion, or for the usual 
forms of daily worship (Nityakrifi), they sometimes admit mto 
these societies companions, if very intimate friends, who ab^a 
from wine altogether, and do not like to taste it even from the 
end of a straw Tiiese are obliged to dip one of their fingers 
in the pfitrfi, and with the liquor so taken, to make a spot on 
the forehead 

In all the ceremonies, a Inch not only comprehend the wm*- 
ship of the Shakti, but are performed for tlie attainment of 
some proposed object, the presence of a female, as the living 
representative, and the type of the goddess, is indispensably 
necessary Such ceremonies are specific in their nature, and 
are called Shadhanas Some who are more decent than the 
rest of the sect, join with their wives in the celebration of the 
gloomy rites of Kali Others make their beloved mistresses 
partners in their joint devotion Here the nte assumes a blacker 
aspect The favourite concubine is disrobed, and placed by 
the Bide or on the thigh of her naked paramour In this situa- 
tion, the usual calmness of the mind must be preserved, and no 
evil lodged in it Such is the requisition of the Shastras, say 
the y&mis, when repi oached for their brutal practices But 
here we first remind them of the five-fold Makfira, and then 
ask them the plain question, how magy among them can really 
boast of ever attaining to such a state ol perfection, and snoh 
thorough control over the passions, as to keep them unruffled, 
or from being inflamed m the midst of such exciting causes. 

In this way IS performed the rite called the Mantra Sddka- 
nA It 18, as must be expected, carried on in great secrecy, 
and IS said to lead to the poss^ion of supernatural powers. 
The rebgTous part of it is very ample, conatxing merely of th« 
repetition of the Mula mantra, which may or may not be |ne<, 
ceded the usual mode of Sfaakta worship Hence H » 
called the Mantra Shdbanfi, to distingumh it from other sorta 
of SSdbanfis, winch we shall presently ^otice After ten p m,I^ 
devotee, under pretence of gomg to bed, retires into a prunde 
chamber, where, calling m his wife or mistress, and pro«enng 
all the necessary articles of worship, such as wine, grains, watey. 





%«triug of beadS) &C., he«lttft»t%d dooro aUd Ibo iritidoirs of 
tbo room, and, fitting hefom a lifted hmpi }0b» im &&r 
p^oer m drinbng The ase of this pr^a»nar; is 
When, by the power of the spirits, the Ted of E^aaie ^ 
drawn, he, making his wife or mistress sit is’^tbe manner alrea- 
dy described, begins to repeat his mantra, and eontiiines to do 
so till one, two, or t&ree o clock m the mmnmg At interrals 
the glass IS repeated, and the ceremony is closed m a manner 
which decency does not allow us to state 

One of our neighbours, a rich and respectable man in the 
native community, was m the habit of bolding private meetings 
With his mistress every night, for the purpose of making the 
Sadhana He had a string of beads made of chandars teeth, 
which IS yet preserved m bis family, as a precious relic The 
beads are believed to be endowed with a sort of animation, 
to drink or absorb milk, and to show the app earance of grim 
laughter when wine is sprinkled over it We have ourselves 
seen the rosary and tried its alleged virtues, but found nothmg 
in it verifying the above statements We may moreover ob- 
serve, with respect to this native gentleman (for so be was re- 
garded by all who knew him), that he never went to any dis- 
tance without his favorite mistress, for without her, who was 
fully initiated in all the Shaktya rites, he could not perform 
his abominable devotion He retained her m bis own house 
in the midst of his family, — a thing deservedly reproachful 
even m the eyes of the profligate Hindus 

There is another sort of devotion, called the Shava Sddha- 
nd, the object of which is to acquire an interview with and com- 
mand over the impure spirits,^ such as the Danas, Tdl, Beta!, 
Bhutas, Pretas, Sankmis, Dkkmis and other male and female 
goblins, so that they may be ready at command to do what- 
ever task the worshipper shall he pleased to commit to their 
charge In this horrible ceremony, a dead body is necessary 
The corpse of a chandda is preferable to any other But 
that which is declared to be the most meritorioas, forming the 
shortest path to the at^aiEitioQ of infernal domimon, is the 
body of a cAandofiz, having died a violent death, on Tuesday 
or Saturday, days sacred to Kah, and on the day of the total 
wane of the moon Such a conjonction of eircumctonces mm 
rarely take place, and conseonenSy ^ny dead body aetvea the 
purpci^ The rite assomei different jforms According^ to some 
authorities, the adept is to he sdoneat midnight in a sf»asiana,of 
a place where dead bodi^ m^eilher buried or burned, and there 
to perform the prescribed nghts,^ seated on the corpse Accord- 





i>edw^ &» <Jff< tii<v)3iMd%aad^e& fanng ftgm teatpftt-.’^ ^Blipjg 
these et^^aremMMOfe sqeai«feeai^taei&»al^tidt#$IM^ 
spon It, whid with the worshipper upon it, most he seppertil^ 
the four hcwda. In tins latter method, the Guru » soiM^bme 
seated m the front, for giving necessary direetions, as wellws Ibr 
the pnrpose of eaconraging the novice and to prevent his sudch)^ 
down under ^ fear Bat whatever be this preliminary step, tile 

leading features m either case are the same The worsmppw 
mast be famished with spirituous liquors and fried nee and 
gram Thus supplied, he, after performing the worship of the 
Shakti in the usniu manner, must continue repeating his Mala 
Mantra without interruption This sort of prayer is called Jcp 
Ere long, he is said to be troubled with a hundred fears, and 
assailed by a thousand hideous appearances Infernal beings, sinne 
skeleton-iike, and others pale as death, some one>legged, and 
others with feet turned backwards, some with flaming b^ds 
taken from funeral piles in their bands, and others tall as palm 
trees, emaciated, with hideous faces, and worms hanging from 
every part of their bodies, now dance round him, now terrify 
him with frowning countenances, and now threaten him 
with destruction The corpse itself, upon which he has taken 
his seat, seems suddenly to revive, its pale eyes begin to 
sparkle and wear a fuiious look, now it laughs and then 
* opens wide its mouth, as if to devour him, who is thus op- 
pressing it with Ins burden, and, Ob ' dreadful to meption, now 
It attempts to rise and moont the air The heads also, are 
said to show the same fearful appearances In the midst 
of these terrors, the devotee is required to persevere, to keep 
steadily m view the object of his devotion, to flz his mind 
firmly on his tutelar goddess, and to pay no regard to the 
fiend-like phantoms To the reviving corpse and beads, he is 
directed to present wine and food, with tne view of pactiymg 
them If by giving way to fear, he tne^ to escape by ^h^ 
he instantly mils down msenrable on the ground, and eiwer 
dies on the spot or turns mad for life But if, in spite of such 
appalling dangers, he can continually maintain his ground, 
the evil spirits gradually cease to frighten him, and are last 
enslaved to bis absolute will, like the genu represented in the 
st ory of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp 

We now come to the blackest part of the Vkmh worthy 
Nothing can be more disgusting, nothing more abominahl^ 
nothing ibore scandalously obscene, than the nfe we are dboi|t 
to describe Human nature, even when it have reacted 
the lowest depths of degeneracy, can never he supposed to 
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jp^petrate deeds so grossly impore, as those -are Ienb 
joined as rel^oas acts vi the ht^est merit srad efficacy 33i» 
ceremony is entitled Sri'Chahra, Pam&bh»beka, the ring' or 
fall uutiatioR This wondup is meetly eelehrated in mixed so- 
Lietiea, composed of motley groups or persons of ranous castes, 
though not of creeds This h quite extraordinary, sutee, ae- 
eording to the established laws of the caste syefem, no Hit^e 
IS permitted to eat with an inferior But here the law is at onee 
done away with, and persowof bigbeaste, low casteand no easte, 
Mt, eat and dnnk together This » anthonzed by the Sfaastras 
m the following text " — “ Whilst theKairaTiTantra (the eere- 

* mony of tim Chakra) n proceeding, ail castes are firahmane— 
‘ when It n concluded they are again distinct” fShySma 
Ikihasga ^Tfaus, while the votaries of the Shaktt observe all the 
distinctions of caste m pubhc, they neglect them altogether m 
the performance of her orgies 

Ine priDcqial part of the nto called the Chakra » Shi^ti 
8fidb5ii5, or the purification of the female representing the 
Sbakb In the ceremony termed the mantra Shahanh, we have 
already noticed the mtrodoetioii of a female, the devotee always 
makii^ fats wife or mistress partner in bis devotion This 
cannot be done in a mixed society For although the Vtimis 
are so ffir degenerated as to perform rites such as human na- 
tore, eorrvj^ as it ts, revtdto from with detestation, yet they have 
not sank to that depth of depravity as to give up tlieu* wives to 
the hcentKMisiiess of men of beastly conduct Neither is it the 
ordinatioiT of the Shastraa. For this purpose they prescr^ fe- 
males of various descriptions, particularly " a dancing gjrl, a 

* female devotee, a harlot, a washer-woman, or barbrn-’s wife, 
‘ a female of the Bramanwa! or Sudra tnbe, a flower girl, ora 

* milk-mtHd ” f Dm BaMxya) Some of the Tantraa am a few 
more to the list, such as a princess, the wife of a Kkpali, 
or of a chandat, of a kiilhla, or of a conch seller ” CRtiati 
Tanira ) Others increase the number to twenty-six, and a few 
even to sucty-fonr. These females are distinguisbed by the 
name oS Kma Sfaakti Selecting and proenring females from 
the preceding dasses, the Vhmaehkns are to assemble at mid- 
night in come sequestered spot, in eight, mne or eleven couples, 
the men represmitmg Bbairavas or Vxras, and the women 
Bfaairavis or Nkyikls In some eases a single female per- 
^enabi^ the Shakti is to be procured For this nnrpose a 
wmoan of a bkek eomj^non » always preferred In idi 
cases, ^tlm Kida Shakti ^ placed derobed, Iwt nchly adorned 
with ornaments on the left ri a eirele (chakra) described fisr 
^ pwpMe, wlieooe the ewemony derives its name. Some- 
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Utnes she is made to stand, stark nakmi^ wUk {a*otab«rsnt 
toDguo and dishavsdled hair She is then purtfied the 
eitatioa of many mantras and texts, and oy ike p^rormanee 
of the mudra or gesticuiatioiis Finally, she la wrinkled over 
vrith wine, and if not previously initiated, the By mantim is 
thrioe repeated in her ear To this saoeeeda the worship of 
the gnardian divinity , and after thi% that of the female, to 
whom are now offered broiled fish, flesh, fried peas, nce^ 
^^intuons liquors, sweetmeats, flowers and other offenn^, 
which are all panfied by the repeating of incantations and the 
sprinkling of wine It is now left; to her choice to partake of 
the offerings, or to rest contmited simply with verbal worship 
Most frequently she eats and drinks till she is perfectly satis* 
fled, and the refuse is shared by the persons present 11, in 
any case, she refuses to touch or try either meat er wine, her 
worshippers pour wine on her tongue while standing, and re- 
ceive it as It runs down her body in a vessel held below This 
wine IS sprinkled over all the dishes which are now served 
among the votaries. 

Such is the preliminary called the purification of the Shakti 
To this succeed the devotional pai t of the ceremony The 
devotees are now to repeat their radical mantra, but in a manner 
unutterably obscene Then follow things too abominable to 
enter the ears of men, or to be boine by the feelings of an 
* enlightened community , things of which a Tibenus would be 
ashamed, and from which the i udest savage would turn away 
hie face with disgust And these very things are contained tn 
the directions of the Shastras, which is proved by the sub- 
joined quotation ^ Here the diabolical business closeah 

II I 

’jRm cnjnr^rtf^ 

i »rca[«ilw5f cifnft n- 

* * * I 
t * C*fi1^1 %Si1 
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We Mly Bffree with Mr Ward m bis remarks oa the extent 
** and natare of the above practices ** At pr^ent,*' he says, “ the 
^ persons (V&m&cfahris) comonttisg the abominations, are 
^ becoming more and more numerous, and m proporUon as 

* they increase, the ceremonies are more and more indecent 

* They are performed in secret, but that these practices are be 

* coming very frequent among the Brahmans and others, is a 

* fact known to all Those who abide by the rul^ of the 

* Shasiras are comparatively few , the generality confine them- 

* selves chtefiy to those parts that belong to gluttony, dronken- 
' ness and whoredom, without acquainting themselves with 

* all the minute rules and incantations of the Shastras 

It 18 not unfre^uent also, for men of this sect, to honor (as 
they deem it) their private meetings with the name of Chakra, 
although the object of such assemblies is nothing more than 
simple mernment, to eat flesh and drink wine with a free- 
dom not enjoyed by the Hindus in general On this point 
we are exactly of the same opinion with Dr Wilson “ In 

* truth,” he observes, few of the ceremonies, there is reason to 

* believe, are ever observed , and although the Chakra is said to 

* be not uncommon, and by some of the zealous Shaktas, it is 

* scarcely concealed, it is usually nothing more than a convivial 

* party, consisting of the members of a single family, or at 

* * * a i 

* * * a ’T’tfT \ 

fVfvi RahAtya, a section of the Rudra Yamal ) The foSoiriE^ is a partial trans* 
lation of the paroa^e as given by i>T Witeon, leaving out, of course, parts too 
obflceoe to be translated 

* « a U is to be performed at midnight, inth a party of eight nine, or 

eleven couples, as the Bhiairavas and Bhairavis Appropnate mantrM are to be 
used, acoorduw dcseripiAon of the peroon selected for the Shakti, irho Is 
then to be irorshippedr according to prescnbed forms , she is placed disrobe^ but 
nobly ornamented, on Uie left of a circle (Chakra) described for the purpose, with 
various mantras and gestimdatxoDS, and is to be rendered pore by the petition of 
diffieront formulas Being fiusliy apnnkled over with wine, the act beii^ ssmo^ed 
by peculiar mantm v v • rhe Shakti is now purified bot If not previous- 
ly unbatedy slm is to be fiirther made an ad^t by the communication of we iwdi- 
cci vhupered ihribe in her «8r wtmu the obymt of the oeramony is corn- 

pfete The finale ib what might he anticipated, but accompanied throoghoiKt with 
mantras aadforttfS of meditatlob, suggesting notions very mreigu to the scene^ 
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et 

* which men only are assembled, and the company are glad to 

* eat flesh and dnnk spitTtSj under the pretmice of a rdigtons* 

* obsenremee’* ^ ^ 

Here it shoald be observed in jastiee to the doctrines of the 
Tantras, that the ntes of the VhmiB, if practised for the sole par* 
pose of sensual gratification, are condemned as illicit and repre* 
nensible The Kulamam hasthe following and man; similar pass- 
ages they are also found in other Tantras **Many flilse pretend- 
id^ ers to knowledge, and who have notbeenduly initiated, pretend 

* to practise the Kaula ntes, but if perfection be obtained by 

* drinking wine, independently of my commands, then every 

* drunkard is a saint if virtue consist in eating flesh, then 

* every carnivorous animal m the world is virtuous if eternal 

* happiness be derived from sensual intercourse, then all beings 
^ will be entitled to it a follower of the Kaiila doctnne is 

* blameless m my sight, if he reproves those of other creeds, who 

* quit their established observances — those of other sects, who 

* use the articles of the Kaula worship, shall be condemned to 

* repeated generations as numerous as the hairs of the body ’* 
It IS only to be added,” says Dr Wilson, that if the pro- 

* mulgators of these doctrines were sincere, they must have 

* been filled with a strange phrenzy, and have been strangely 

* Ignorant of human nature ” 

THS OVTWAUD HARKS BY WHICH THE SHAKTA5 ARB BJSTIN- 
GUISHEift FROM OTHER SECTS. 

The Sbaktas delineate on their foreheads three horizontal 
and seuii-circular lines, with ashes, obtained, if possible, from 
the hearth on which a consecrated fire is perpetually mamteined 
But as such ashes are not always proem able, they generally 
draw lines of red sandel or vermillion Ihey sometimes add 
a red streak up the middle of the forehead, with a red circlet 
at the root of the nose This circular spot, they mark, when 
they avow themselves, either with saflrou or with turmeric and 
borax, but most frequently with red sandel, which, however, 
proper!} belongs to the Shaiva sect 

For the purpose of keeping an exact reckoning of the num- 
ber of times the radical mantra is repeated, without which, it 
IS declared tlie worshipper loses the fruit of his devotnm, every 
Hindu counts it either on the digits of bis fingers, or on a 
bead-roll But the mode in which this is done is diflerenit 
m dijSereat sects The Shaktas adopt the following niet^d. 
Taking three dyits in every finger, they begin at the middle 
digit of the finger next to the little finger, toaehing it witktlie 
end of the thumb, — they then touch the digit at the bottom of the 
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stme finger, andtben go orer «U the digits of the htde finger, 
oommeneing Srom the bottom,— >diey twi eome to the upptfr- 
most digit of the finger next to^ and Aen eoming from the 
top downwards, tfaroagh all the three digits of the middie fra*' 
ger, end at the bottom of the finger next to the thumb, whieh 
all the time serves as an index, pointing to and moving otw 
each digit In this way they get the number ten. And 
while the rmht hand is employed in countmg the mantra from 
one to ten, the left hand in the same manner marks the number 
of tens, so that when the index has gone over all the ten spe*^ 
cified digits of the left hand, the mantra must hare been re* 
peated one hundred times When the mantra has been re- 
peated one hundred times, they put before them as a symbol 
of one hundred a grain of cAAola, a quantity of which they 
always procure before hand 

The bead-rolls, which are used m japs, but more frequently 
in the repetition of the name of the goudess, have indices a^- 
ed to them, called thaJtshu (witnesses), and consist generally 
of such a number of beads as gives the number a hundred by 
being multiplied by any whole number To mark the knot 
where the two ends of a stnng of beads meet, a bead of a 
different shape, or a tassel of silk or cotton thread, is placed At 
one end is the index, consisting of a thread doubled round the 
string, with a knot at its end to prevent its frdhng off When 
all the beads are once turned over, the index is placed after ' 
one bead, after another revolution, afmr two, so that the nnm- 
ber of beads between the index and the knot where the two ends 
of the string meet, shows the number of revolutions which, 
midtiphed by the number of beads in the bead-roll, will give U|e 
number of times the name of the goddess is repeated The 
beads are made either of coral, or of cwtain sp^ies of stone 

called Spkahe, or of bummi bone, or of the teeth of a chanda- 
la Thu last sort u said to be replete with miracles, and u 
moch valned by the^Yhmhclidns. The seeds of the mdrak- 
sfaa, and more especmly what thej the mmhhya gtO^, 
are highly prized by the Dhduhinsu ^e beads of the latter 
sort are composed oi five ragredients, jnsmely, shell-lac, red 
lead, red saimel, cow-dung, andt^e ushWof cow-dung lmmt< 
Stnngs of r^Fsksba seeds are also w<wa by the Ihaktas 
round frieir heads, seeks and arms, as those of tulasi are worn 
by the Yauihnavas 

Vanot& mysticid figursa-er marks called yantras, are ap- 
propriated to the several divimties and to the different titles 
of each S«ah figures ora osually drawn on the spot, 
where a consecrated jar u to be placed, or delineated on 
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the jar itselfi Thme yantnu, vhieh we believed by tbe 
saperstitioiis Hmdos to poesen many oeealt powers, are trended 
of at great length ^ the Taatras, bat seem to be unknown 
to the Vedas and Farans The yantra, sacred to Vidhim, 
IS marked 9 , the sectanal ensign of the Sfaaivas, is n 
double triangle One triangle represents Shiva, uniting in 
himself tbe three great attnbutes , tbe other triangle signifies 
his consort with the same character and attributes Tbe 
characteristic mark of tbe Shaktas is an angle bisected by a 
straight hne 


COnCLCSION 

The Shaktas form the great majority of the Hindus in 
Bengal It has been found by computation, that at least 
three-fourths are of this sect , of the remaining fourth, three 
parts are Vaishnavas and one Shaiva, See The Shaktas are at 
the same time the most powerful and influential party among 
our countrymen This is owing, not so much to then* supen- 
onty in number, as to their pre-eminence m rank among the 
various grades of caste Men of higher classes are for the 
most part followers of the Shakti, — those belonging to the 
lower grades are generally the worshippers of Vishnu. This 
IS owing to a circumstance peculiar to the Hindus, and there- 
fore cannot be rendered mtelligible to foreigners without a 
* detailed explanation A kigh caste and pure Brahman sinks 
in soraety, if he were to act as an officiating pnest to a Sudra, 
even of high rank, though not so far down as to become an 
out-caste Of the Sudras, the Kdyastas and nine other secon- 
dary classes are regarded as Sat or pure Sudras Those Brah- 
mans who perform the religious rites on behalf of Sudras 
lower in rank than tbe foregoing, are excommunicated, ai^ 
become PatOa, or d^enerated Brahmans, forming of them- 
selves a distinct class But there is a set of Brahmans who form 
exertions to this rule, and who go and gwe mantras toBudras 
of every grade and rank, and eat in theirnooses without fe«r 
of excommunication These are the Gtoshmamis, the heredi- 
tary OnrtiB of the Vaishnavas But although the Qoshmamis 
are not teeated as out-castes, yet, m many respects, th^ 
hold a rank much inferior to that of the h^h caste Brahmans 
The Vaishnavas are, in consequence, regwded as infinru^ to 
the Shaktas, who would nevmr acknowledge miy Brahman aS 
his Guru, who nuxes fieely with Sudras of all dworiptioas, 
pure and impure This accounts for the fhet that men dT the 
higher daeses are for tbe most part tbe wmndiippws of 'die 
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female dtrinitj^ and in this is implied a certam preeminence in 
lank enjoyed by the Sbaktas 

The religions practices of the Shaktas being such as are 
believed to lead to the possession of supernatorm powers, many 
persons of this sect, taking advantage of the rehgious blind 
ness of the great mass of tlie people, practise the most bare- 
faced impositions The credulity of the Hindus becomes to 
many an unexhaustible source of wealth, especially to those 
who are at the head of any religious establishment, where any 
form of the bhakti is the presiding divinity These priests, 
who day and night attend on the goddess, and perform various 
mystical rites, gradually acquire the credit of haying close 
intimacy and secret communication with her, and then gifts, 
presents and votive offerings are incessantly poured on the 
altar Under pretence ot healing diseases of children, and 
cm mg barrenness, mothers and young women are induced to 
join m the worship of Kali, when the worthy votaries of the 
black goddess, the priests, thank her for having fulfilled the 
object of their wishes Offerings are presented, not only for 
receiving blessings, but also for personal safety Life and 
death are said to be m the bands of these Shiddhas They, if 
provoked, can sooner or later, kill the offender by the power of 
their mantras This deadly ceremony is called Mdranuchchatan 
There is m a district with which we are familiar a temple dedi- 
cated to Shiddheswari, a form of Kah, the late attending priest ' 
of winch was aman universally believed to be of no common rate 
The belief yet prevails in the neighbourhood, that once m the 
height of mdigncitioD he caused the death of a rich native for 
having indirectly called him a drunkard The story runs thus 
At a feast given to the Brahmans by this native gentleman, 
the priest of Shiddheswari was invited to his house, — ^the latter, 
on account of the manifold duties of the temple, was late m fais 
attendance, on which the host, bemg displeased with his con- 
duct, for the latenesa^f one affects the whole company, said to 
him as be entered me doors, ** Well Bbattachaijya, now I 
believe the dimness of your eyes has %anished,” alluding to 
his known habit of drinking At this raillery, the rage of the 
favorite of Kali knew no bounds He instantly returned to 
the temple and closed its doors, strict^ enjoining Lis servant# 
not to disturb his meditation tefore names from the ^n^t^ 
pile of the wretched host ascend to the skies. And, wonder- 
tui to rl^te, an hoar had soarcely elapsed before the sons of 
the host name to the priest with dothes round their necks, fell 
8up{diant on tSmr knees^ md with folded hands implmred hit 
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amilmg, asked them what was the iM.ttei% lo wbieh they 
w€Nspiiig, Our father is oo more No sooBer had yoar heljr 
fset left oar doors, than on a sadden blood came oat rnshli^ 
from his moath, he fell on the ground and expired Save ts, 
we entreat thee and the rest of fais family, for we have 
o&aded against thy holy divinity ” On this the wrath a# 
the pnest was pacified, ana he spoke to them in an affectionate 
tone , No fear, my children, yoa are safe, go home and 
tbrm your father's funeral obsequies'* Another marrellomr 
anecdote is told of him, as well as of many others of similar 
character When on one occasion he was bnugiug liquor con«^ 
cealed m a water pot, a person whose object was to expose him, 
stopped him on the way and wanted to see what was in the 
pot. To which he calmly replied, nothing but milk Saying 
this, be poured out the contents, and the liquor was found con** 
verted into milk Such persons, by taking lulvantage of the 
fears of the superstitious Hindus, extort money and otW 
presents from them ft 

There is another set of impostors who pretend to have ob<* 
tamed dominion over the impure spirits Th^e go about 
doing miracles among the ignorant Hindus, by whom they are 
called in for various purposes, generally for curing diseases, 
barrenness, &c« They invariably come at night, in a body of 
• two, three or four persons, one of whom is always a ventnlo* 
quist They require to be brought yav& flowers, which are 
sacred to Kali, sweetmeats, curds, &c , which being placed on 
the floor of a room, they and the visitors enter the room The 
worship of the Shakti is now performed, and then the lights 
are extinguished The chief actor then begins to call has 
vassal gobim by name, saying, “ Arambaraye, Arambaraye,’* 
and a hollow voice answers from a distance, ** Here I am 
coming*’ Soon after, a variety of sounds are heard, as of 
some one knocking at the door, windows, roof, &c , or if it 
be a cot, the thatches shake, the baniboos crack, m 
short, the room is filled with the presence of the spmt Now 
the head impostor asks him a number of questions as to 
^e nature of the disease to be cared, and tten beg^ soiM 
medicme to be given, on which a sound is heard, as if 
were thrown on the floor* The lights bem^ then brongfaf 
roots of plants or some such things are mseoverod* xa this 
way the commanders of ghosts impose umm the eredulottt 
Hindus. The process is wled ChanduMj^aAOt W awi^eahtt 
Ae g^t. The impostors always iail l^re men of 
tlieir attenifd to call in the ghos^ 
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Mueb of the e|deodoiir of tlw Hmda iddh^ ooii 9 )nife» m tho 
eelebration of SiwiUa ntes. Hie great festivala, wht^ are 
anouallf celebrated in Bengal, sueb as fte Dai^ Paia, the 
Jagaddmtn and Kali Piyas, the Cliarak, the Basanti, Iratanti 
and Fidabdn Pojas, are all Sbaktya observances, and for the 
most part performed by the worsbippera of the Shakti Hiese 
festivals themselves, and tbe exhibitions that accompany them, 
exert a peraimoas infinence over the morals of the people 
The spirit m which these religions da}s are kept, tbe splendid 
and fascinatmg ceremonies connected with them, and tbe mer* 
ry exhibitions, mclnding 6ava|;e music and indecent dancing, 
that form a part of the worship, cannot bat captivate and cor> 
rapt the heart and overpower the* judgment of youth Ihe 
Hindu temples are, by far the greater number, dedicated to 
tbe joint form of Shiva and his Shakti, represented by tbe Linga 
and tbe OemrwaUta Take oar own city, the great metropolis 
of British India, and you can scarcely pomt out a street in the 
native town, where there is no temple consecrated to Kali, or 
to one or other of hes numerous modifications In the im- 
mediate vicmity of Calcutta, the temple of Chitteshwan at 
Chitpore, where human sacrifices were formerly offered, and 
the giaad temple of Kali at Kalighat, are famous seats of 
Hindo idolatry In the interiors, wherever yon see any religi- 
ons e^bhshment, you are sure to find on enquinng that it is 
one where ^ combined form of Shiva and his Shakti, or the 

S oddeas alone, is the presiding divinity These are all places of 

Wkta worship, where the Shakta rites are performed day by 
day, with more or less splendour , where the bloody sacitfices mre 
hourly offered ; and where Im'ge numbers of Brahmans assem- 
ble for worship, and an immense concourse of men and women, 
for the purpose of presenting their votive ofienngs Sights like 
these cannot fail to produce strong and lasting impressions 
upon the minds of those that witness these scenes from their 
infancy Bven the most inattentive passers by cannot but 
mark men, wbo either standmg before the temples, call aloud 
“ Kali, Kab, O I mother, save os, protect us,” or falhng pros- 
trate on tbe ground, implore her mercv The youth is every 
moment remmded of tbe veneration ne owes to the goddess 
by snob speotaeies In jmiportton as bis respect for tho 
Sbakta dinmties mereases, his morals are corrupted oy wit- 
uogeang scenes of imparity which we cannot commit to writnm. 
Tbe Sbskta temples are the fovonte haunts of drunkarw, 
Sieves, bobbers, importom of all descriptions, and wommi of 
liU fiuao. 

The Shakite processions are utterly abomnu^. Om id 
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tliDse processions takes place aAer tbe blood-o£^rnig» mdtiie 

ItetiTus, wkwh we kave already deseribed. Or i^MuSak 
ekaraeter are tliose whiek both go brfore aod IbBcnr tibe 
images, when earned to be thrown into the nrer or into npond. 
On these occasions tlie Shaktas ntter t^ms most gre^j 
obscene, londly and repeatedly, and make gestuaes the mort 
indecent that can be imagined, and all this before their 
goddess and the pablic What a pemicions example does 
this afford to the Hindu youth, who is from his early stage 
of life ftmilianzed to scenes which should call forth his 
mgs of abhorrence and disgust What wonder then Uiat 
decency is so little observed among tbe Hindus ^ 

The habit of drinking wine, which prevails so widely among 
the Shaktas, produces baneful effects on the minds of the 
Hindus Leaving the Kaulas as out of the question, since 
they themselves train np their children in the habit of drink- 
ing, tbe Shaktas in general are more forward m trying the 
qualities of tbe prohibited article than any other sect of Ae 
orthodox Hindus, and their example stimulates others to do 
the same This is one of the reasons why the drinking of 
spirituous liquors, which was almost unknown among the 
Hindus of yore, has gradually become so prevalent among 
them, as at this day tenets of the Shaktas open the 

way for tbe gratification m all the sensual appetites, they hold 
out encouragement to drunkards, thieves and daeoits , they 
present the means of satisfying every lustful desire, they 
blunt the feelings by authorizing the moat ernel practices, and 
lead men to commit abominations which place them on a 
level with the beasts The Shaktya worship is impure in itsd^ 
obscene in its practices, and highly injnrioas to the life and 
character of men 
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III an Indim CoUeeicm^ li^JWJ9» JOfykeit^ 

Ctml Sermce 

Wb have somewhere met with an old proverb, that a late 
sprmg bnngs a great pleirty Iq wntmg of lodia, i^ter so 
wairf have ablj wntteOf we eaftamly oarr j out the first part 
of the {woverb, and ean honestly lay claim to being late in the 
season, bat whether we shall ventj the latter part remains to be 
proved Indeed, so much has been written, and so many qnes- 
tioDs discussed, rewding the future of India, that if we escape 
the impntation of being of the imtatwes^ iervvm jMcut/' 
we shall give ourselves credit , as well as for the modesty of con- 
fessing that we are only ui^mg what many have urged 
h^oro, and are only giving new form, not matter, to this 
vmita guestw Surely, if there is any truth in the old 
adi^e, “enough is as good as a feast,’* we haie a rare 
feast of books set out before us, a sort of monster picnic, to 
which several have contnbuted various dishes, cooked and com- 

S sed after their own peculiar tastes One worthy gentleman, 
r Campbell, devosed to his own service, gives us the length 
and breadth of India m square feet, tells us of the animal, 
mineral and v^etable kingdoms, speaks of vast improvements 
introduced into the country, and ^glntic measures m prospect , 
reads os a lesson m finance, m moral and material improvement , * 
throughout all of which, taking considerable pains to deify tlie 
Chvil Service, he somewhat depreciates the army^ delicately draw- 
ing his readers to the conclusion, that if a man is not a C S , 
he IS nothing And bow can it be otherwise t A man who 
has passed through the trials of Haileybury, owned a cap 
and gown, read Greek and Latin plays, bolted the elements 
of Simscnt and Political Economy, wandered and groped about 
in a maze of Hydraulics, Trigonometry, Dynamics and Astro- 
nomy, with a smattering of Hindoostani, Telugo and 
Persian, and, perhaps, seen the back of a Blackstone, and tried 
his hand at an essay, and all this m somewhere about one year 
and ahalf, bow can be be otherwise than a ready-made Metcalfe 
or Mnnro, or what m more to the pomt, and nearer the troth, 
how can he hdp feiu^ing himself so? ^ 

^ His book approves, on the wholes of the present admiihslra- 
tioB, wjuitheeacsplioB of its want of nrogressiveneseandgenmral- 
ias^oii,dKitdoesoolgire iN^feyorabteaiiaeeonntof our judimat 
mIfeiB, dsAcient as we am m good laws and good lawynm* 
Hft ^ vftUige systmn, eendtatnna tbeiyotwan,and 

fpente ftse el 
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to htl upon a policy more capable of suppressing agnculture 
altogether than the folloifing — 

In the Ceded Districts diy lands are occasionally assessed 

* with an extra assessment, but the practice is liardJy just 
‘ la a few places, from the peculiarity of llie soil and the 

* proximity of hills, land assessed as dry, retains the water m 
^ seasons of heavy rains by small embankments being thrown 

* across the fields, and advantage has been taken of this to 

* fix an extra assessment upon these dry lands There are no 

* wells, tanks or nullahs, but only periodical rains A poor 
ryot toils from morning to evening, builds up a small em- 
bankment, retains by that means the rams upon his fields, 
grows a dearer produce and, mtserahile dictUy finds his field 
doubly assessed, his hopes of profit 'vanished, and bis labour 
vain Here is encouragement to labour, to weed his lands, 
manure his fields and improve hi*? property ’ 

Again we read — 

“ The rule as regards lands assessed as doofacel (or two crop 
' lands) IS not to collect only two thuds of the assesMiient fixed 

* for two crops, when only one crop is sown Even when 
‘ the certainty of watei is piecaiious, the whole assessment 
‘ IS collected, whether one or two crops %re sown In one 
‘ crop land on the contrary, where two crops are reared, fusl 

^ * jastee, or half the fyen assessment is collected Frequently 
* ‘ two crop lands as so assessed at the survey, for want of water, 

* are left unsown for the second crop, and one crop lands from 

* having water are sown The extra assessment is levied m 

* both cases, m the 1st by no i emission of the fyen assessment 
‘ being granted, m the 2nd by a direct extra tax being put on 

Examples of this kind might be multiplied at pleasuie, and 
reading them, how strange it is that men at home, wise men 
from the East, should so lose sight of the question, and con- 
founding systems and restrictions, condemningthis and approv- 
ing of that, fight and fidget for a particular mode of collecting 
the revenue, forgetting all the while that the very best system 
in the world could never prosper, if hampered with such les- 
trictions as above 

Any attempt to account for their existence, would be quixotic 
If we reverse the picture and fancy our policy to have been the 
suppression of agriculture, all is natural enough, and the pre- 
sent condition of the ryot m the Ceded Districts clearly ac- 
counted for 
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Art IV — 1 The Gong^ or Reminiscences of India By Major 
Vetch Edinburgh^ ]852 

2 India and the Hindoos^ being a Poputar Vim of History ^ 
Manners^ , with an account of Christian Missions among 
them By F B W Ward Glasgow 

3 India^ its History^ Climate^ By J H Stocqueler 
London^ 1853 

4 IndiOj Pictorial^ Descriptive and Historical London^ 
1854 

6 The Three Presidencies of India By John Capper^ F R 
A S London^ J853 

6 History of British India, f Gleig^s School Series ) London, 
1853 

Strange and fickle the manifestations of literary acti- 
vity may seemm thib book-making age, we believe that they 
can be reduced to certain fixed and definite laws, more than 
sufiicient to account for all the “ curiosities of literature ” 
Only let the induction be sufficiently wide, and the process 
of generalisation cliieful, and there is no eccentricity of the 
hook-world, no marvel in the department of literature, that 
may not be reduced to a class like itself, based on some great 
geneial principle, or otherwise accounted for We must admit 
the great truth, for the first time fully reasoned out by compa- 
rative philology, that, as there is an intimate and indissoluble 
connexion between thought and its expression — language, so the 
literature of eveiy age or country must evei, even m its 
minutest shades, correspond with the history, morality, intelli- 
gence, or other natural characteristics of the time Given a 
certain state of opinion, a certain tendency of belief, and a 
certain manner of living, to produce in the same external 
circumstances, the same form of literature all the world over 
The great pulse of humanity beats at the same rate, the great 
mind of humanity thinks with the same intensity, m the same 
mode and to the same extent, other things being equal If 
then we bring the idea of the “ comparative” to bear on all 
mental manifestations, why may not the laws that regu- 
late literary activity and productions, be reduced to fhe same 
uniformity, as those that have been generalised from the facts 
of outward and material nature^ Why should we not have 
a science of the laws that regulate mental manifestations 
call it by what name you will, to which, m all cases of difticulty 
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or discrepancy, critics might appeal with perfect confidence 
and success It is Whewell, we think, who has asked this 
question, but in vain, so far as any tangible result is con- 
cerned, exc^t m till case of Mr Dallas, who has attempted 
to answer it partly, m liis work on “ Poetics ” We fear 
such a question as this will never be fully solved, until 
our modern philosophy is placed on a securer and more uni- 
versal basis, than either the Ontology of Germany, or the 
Eclecticism of France has been able to give it We are met 
at the outset by the difficulty that attends all psychological 
enquiries of this nature, we must judge of the subjective, by 
the subjective itself — e must objectify one part of the Ego, 
that with the other we may study it Thus oscillating between 
the two, we fall into continual error and doubt, and relinquish 
in despair the hope of attaining definite certitude on the laws of 
literature 

The literature of India, or rather the literature regarding 
India, furnishes us with many hints that might at least guide 
us in arriving at a partial conclusion The aspect that it at 
this day presents, is a strange one A country of vast extent, 
embracing in its wide expanse all the productions and scenery 
of every clime, containing nations of every shade of colour, 
vaiiety of religion, phjsical structure, and mode of belief, 
with languages of great perfection, the oi igin of winch is lost 
in a dark antiquity, and literature corresponding with a history, 
which, for the light and shade that chequer it, for the interest, 
surpassing that of romance, that is tlirovMi over it, and for the 
gi eat lessons to be drawn from it, is unsurpassed by that of any 
other countiy, with capabilities for development and improve- 
ment that seem infinite, and natural ti easures that are boundless, 
long the field of conquest for the greatest nations of antiquity, 
and the source of inteiest and cupiditj to all the mercantile 
nations of the world, the scene of «5oiue of Britain’s greatest 
triumphs, and the brightest dependency of her crown, the h^e 
of many of hei sons, the cdu^e of many a broken heart, and 
the labt resting-place of many a weary body, the field, too, 
where many of our gieatest men have won their first and 
pioudest laurels, as warriors, statesmen, legislators, judges 
and scholars — yet, until within the last few years, has it never 
excited any general interest for its ow n sake, or called forth 
any continued and prolonged efforts to elevate it in any sense 
as a nation and a land 

Cause for this reproach has now passed away, and the 
amount of literary activity on the one subject of India, has been 
during the last three years far greater than on any other sub- 
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ject, the one engrossing topic of the War excepted India has 
seemed, for the last hundred years tliat the Bntish Iiave ruled 
her as territorial Governors, to hide her head in obscurity, and 
that with the fall consent and wish of tbuse who desired to re- 
tain a ricli monopoly for ever in their hands, to get as much out 
of, and do as little for her as possible Hence the great 
Ignorance regarding her — an ignorance fostered by all her ser- 
vants — an Ignorance that gave rise to all the absurd stories 
regarding her and her Goveinors — an ignorance that has been 
a fruitful subject for her novel-writers, from the days of Field- 
ing to those of Thackeray, and that lesser star John Lang 
It would be the most interesting chapter m the history of fic- 
tion, were all the stories current regarding her, and related with 
such zest and piquancy by all the novelists of the last cen- 
tury, to be collected Add to those the gnfiimsms of new- 
comers, and the practical jokes played off on^them, either in 
imagination or reality, and the book would immediately take the 
first rank in all circulating libraries, a sure evidence of at least 
temporary popularity Let us suggest this to some of our 
Anglo-Indian writers, who waste then leisure” in useless trans- 
lations, nnpoetical sonnets, or unieal and stiff desciiptions of the 
‘^Goigeous Orient” Ibis is decidedly a desideratum m 
literature 

All full and accurate information on India having thus, as 
it were, by tacit consent, been kept back for so many years, 
it was to be expected that, when the secret seal was broken, 
and the haze of mystery displayed to men, it should gradually 
clear away before the inquisitive searchings ol public opinion 
India has now rushed to the opposite extreme, it has become 
the fashion to know about it, and to regard a somewhat ac- 
curate knowledge of it as part of the education of a gentle- 
man , even our legislators have condescended to set out a few 
debates, which have suddenly become interesting, for the first 
tizua since the walls of the house echoed back the names 
of ^uncomar, Sujah Dowlah, Cheyte Singh, and the 
Begums of Oude, when Sheridan fell into the arms of the 
admiring Buike, and the great orator himself impeached the 
firsthand, in some respects, the noblestGo vernor-General of India 
The literary market still cries for more works on India, and 
obscure litterateurs come forth with inaccurate compilations, and 
old Indians with the fruit of many years’ experience Even 
our school-boys have now the hope of knowing something 
more, than that the Great Mogul is King of Ethiopia, and 
Plassey was fought in the days of Sultan Mahmoud 

In the successive numbers of the Review, we have noticed 
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some of the more important woiks that ha\e issued from the 
press on India^ and things pertaining to it The list of books 
placed at the head of this Article, includes only a few of the many 
of minor importance that are ever being furnished The realiza- 
tion of the hope approaches more and more closely, that at no 
distant day, India shall assume her proper place m the intelli- 
gent study and concern of all, who caie for watching the 
gradual elevation of 150 millions of human beings, and the 
practical solution of problems, philological, religious, educa- 
tional, scientific and social, on which the ci\ilisation of the West 
has not ventured further than in controversial theory Large as 
has been the number of the publications of the last five years, 
regarding all Indian subjects, it has been ridiculously small, 
wh^en viewed in the light of the extent and character of the 
country treated of, and the importance of the interests at stake 
The whole tenancy of Parliamentary, as distinguished from 
East India Company Legislation, lias been the abolition of 
monopoly, the public freedom and display of all things, 
the honest adoption of generally recognised principles of truth 
and just goveinment, and the opening of the services to all 
whom not interest and influence, but merit and acquirements, 
render fitted for responsible positions In a word, fiom 
Pitt’s famous Charter of 1784, which created the Board ot 
Control, to the bill of 1853, which, in after history, will be 
still more famous, liberality, honesty, just goveinment, free- 
dom of discussion, have been the lecoguisecl point at which 
to aim, if they have not often been realised In proportion 
as the prospects of the mass, of obtaining a shaie lu the 
Government of India, have been widened, their inteiest in all 
matters relating to it has been increased, and the discussion 
of the India Bill of 1853, the opening of the services, the 
recent education despatch, and still more, the document with re- 
gard to the education of the future Civil Sei vants, have caused 
all intelligent men to feel that not merely is India m itself 
worthy of careful study, but with refeience to themselves and 
their own interests, it would be well fully to understand it 
Hence the literary activity of the past few years, which we 
believe is but the beginning of a course of authorship and in- 
telligent enquiry, that will finally cause Mi litmarsb and 
his confreres to produce in abundance such works as a 
Journey from Cornhill to Calcutta , Holiday Ramble in the 
Himalayas , A Vacation Tour on the Banhs of the Bhavany , Mr 
Albert Smith s Ascent of Mount Dhwalagin, Murray's Hand-book 
to the Mutlah and Damoodah , Jottings on the Deck of a Steamer 
on the Godavery , Waltoniamsm on the Toambudra, by a Brother 
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of the Angle The Farm Yard — a Treatfse on the best modes 
of rearing the Mangoose, the Elephant and the Alligator, with 
an Appendix on the Cobra de Capella , Douhtfal Plays and 
Poems of Kahdasj from a Manuscript discovered m the Chak- 
rabartian Library, with Notes and Emendations, Memoirs 
of a Labouring Ryot^ by the President of the India Reform 
Association , Sunny Memories of the JuUunder Podb^ by a 
Koolm’s twentieth wife , Life in the Patshalla, the Karkhana 
and the Rqjbaree^ by Mrs Kenneth Collinson, &c &c 

We can easily understand that a publisher’s Overland Literary 
Ciicular of the next twenty years, will contain such announce- 
ments as the above The Klwber Pass will then be as often 
trodden by Cockneys as the Trosachs or Killiecrankie is now, 
the great inland seas of America, and the mighty falls of the 
Niagara will be despised, before the Chilka lake and the 
cataracts of the Cavery , and the sonorous voi|p of the travelled 
John Bull will be heard abusing the “ young men” in the 
hotels of Kashmir, in as choice Hindustani, as is the French, 
wherewith he now signalises himself in the Champs Ely sfees, 
or at Baden Baden Mr Doyle will not confine the foreign 
tour of his proteges Biown, Jones and Robinson, to the 
narrow limits of one Continent, but will plant them on the 
summits of the Vindhya range, or picture them and their adven- 
tuies in the far south of the Carnatic The ridiculous in India 
will no longer be represented by the Delhi Sketch Booh^ but 
Punch himself, with his dog carefully packed, and Judy sent 
to rusticate in the wilds of Killarney, will enli ust his precious 
personage to the steamer at Marseilles, and, scorning the rail 
ind Nile boat alike, will emulate thefime of Cleopatra, and 
be the first to navigate the Suez canal Then let the Mulls, 
the Ditchers and the Ducks, beware of him, whose eye no folly 
can escape, whose sarcasm no vice can oveicome 

Comnaratively man} , however, as have been the works of 
late published on India, none seem to have taken the proper 
view of Its past, its present and its futui e , the motives from 
which these works have been written, have been very various, 
but yet all more or less one-sided All depends, in any subject, 
on the platform on which an author places himself, on the 
St ind-point from which he takes his v lew Every work must 
be unw’orthy of India, that is not, like itself, vast, wide, exten- 
sive, all-embracing, filled with a liberal and catholic spirit, 
radiant and bright as the suii that shines upon it, hut at the 
same time, having a vein of great earnestne'^s, of deep longing, 
of half-concealed melancholy running through it, so expressive 
of the moral and social state of its many millions, of the sor- 
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rows ard regrets of its Englii?h civiliseis A goo^ book on 
India must be an exict type of itseJf, the water/ ust have 
entered into all its shadeb and cliaractei istics, he ust have 
become subjectively Indianized There must be no dbtibting of 
Its glorious futuie, no sceptici&m as to its final redemption A 
note of triumph must often be heard ibove the jarring discoids 
of present evils and foliips*, as a knowledge of the present 
elements of good comes into Mew, is a tiiistful faith in llie 
nature of the present eneigies adopted, is felt In all w oiks 
on India, how httie has this been tlie case , men have made 
fortunes and gone home to enjoy an easy independence, they 
lia'^e come to the countiy from wrong motives, they have got 
ou^ of It all the worldly good possible in then case, they 
have tolerated it only foi this object, aud they have gone home to 
deepen the impression that India is a fearful land, that it is the 
region of the shadow of death Iheie are many stand-points 
fiom which It has been viewed, let us con«<ider them foi a little, 
and see how far they fall shoit of what they ought to be, illus- 
trating our remarks by extiacts from some of the woiks, whose 
titles are given above 

The scholar comes out fi esh to India, either ready-made or 
in embryo lie is a philologist, and as he walks among the 
millions of India, and listens to wliat would be to others a 
Babel-like confusion of tongues, his soul swells with an entbii- 
* siasm exceeding that of even Sir W Jones Here is the land 
of the Arian races, from these noithein plains of Hindustan, 
the ancestor's of all Europe sprang, in that strangely difficult 
speech of the "s, is to be discoveied the root and germ of all 
the Indo European tongues ^Gieece is noble, and surrounded 
with hallowed associations, but nobler far and more awe-inspir- 
ing still is the land, which was the womb of Greece Eg>ptis 
enveloped in a dark haze of historical uncertainty, and the 
mystic symbols of its sacred tongue point back to a period to 
which history does not go, but moie sublimely chronological 
still IS the history of this land of the sun, which disdains 
millions, and reckons its historical antiquity by ages and cycles 
of (BOTiSy passing the limit of the human, and drawing largely 
on the unbounded epochs of geological time Homer sinks 
into insignificance before Valmiki, and the Ilmd and Odyssey 
are modern tales when compared with the Ramayan and the 
Mahahharat For him all India bustles with learned truths 
and historical and linguistic associations, and he lingers m 
more sacred and ardent admiration over the topes of Bhilsa, 
or the rock-cut temples of Ellora, than ever he did amid 
the rums and colonnades of Stonehenge, or the crumbling 
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pillars of Palmyra Bat as be views these a&ciest rem* 
Hants of departed greatness, his fancy peoples them not with 
the inhabitants of old, he sees not the same heart beattng 
under the bronzed breast of the reverend Brabmin, as in 
the bosom of the white man, who worships a different Qod 
m a different form He traces no connexion between the 
form of belief which these views body forth, and the social state 
here, and the everlasting state hereafter, of races, whose descen- 
dants now wander over the desolated «ipot, heirs of a glorious 
destiny, and } et ignorant of its nature and responsibilities ^e 
IS a di earner, a book-maker, a collector of facts, nothing more, 
and having accomphsbed thus much, bis scholastic stand-point 
lets him do no more, and so — he passes away, and India is not 
a whit farther up the ladder of progress through him 

There is another position fi om which India is viewed, and 
a roach more false one than this — through the stained glass of 
i what has been called the Services To eat the Government 


I salt, and yet to turn one’s heel against it, would be incon- 
sistent with all the known laws of gratitude, and more especi- 
ally those of our oriental cliroe Hence to be m the services, 
[ civil, roihtary, medical or marine, covenanted or uiicovenanted, 
^ IS to be in a position of being either positively or negatively 
favour of Government Nor do we object to this, as at all 
[^eonsistent with a position of independence and courageous 
private judgment, unless a desire for self-inierest and an over- 
powering eagerness after lucrative appointments, lead one to 
indiscriminate praise, to throw himself boldly into every little 
breadi, to sound loud trumpets of defence on every little occa- 
sion, and to proclaim himself Advocate General for the powers that 
be No Government can be perfect, much less one m India , 
all that Its critics can fairly demand is, that its principles be 
honest, the general adherence to them staunch, its objects 
good, and the geneial attainment of them not inconsistently 
stow We behove that since 1833, the Indian Government 


can ste.nd this test better than perhaps any other, all circom- 
stances considered The only fault has been one for which 
principles and objects are not to be blamed , the men who have 
carried them out have not been alwaj s the best But with 
all this, there has insensibly been communicated,^to^ all Ae 
wfittngs of service-men, a la^ of high moral purpose, a trogw 
of toadyism, a slight of self-interested partiah^« And 
tins too IS natural ; the civilian loves bis serviee, and officer 
hts, and both think them the finest in the world, and of great 
benefit to fibe ecnmtry Were this not the case, ikef wtmhi 
work with neither enthueiasm nor zeal Bat however natoral. 
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It m wrong, it is o low positioii on whiob to plaeo 
md Bttch b«d bottor sot write aboet India at alK Wi^al 
are the ooatonts of tbeir works? Are they piihtary 
who wnte? Xhm the books may he very ai|iii8iQg, bat 
for all purposes of good they are useless. Some days* ramble ii| 
the Himalayas and Neilghernes, in which there is mu<^ 
pleesant adventure, and a few facts about natural hiatory-^the 
fomance war, descriptions of battles, surveys of newly 
ceded or annexed districts, camp^lifa, flirtation in the Fresi* 
deney cities, or the hill sanataria, the ribaldry of the mesa 
and the consequent duels, and the faint attempt at mental (w 
physical work of some kind, dispel the unsupportable emui 
which resulta in sentimental sonnets, or inaccurate and in- 
elegant trauslationa We do wot object to all this m itself 
But does It not seem trifling, when you consider that the 
authors of such works have been living m the midst of 150 
nnlhons of human beings, who are at least a thousand years 
behind them m all the comforts, amenities, and beliefs of 
civilised life? Are tliey on the other hand civilians who 
write? Then will the tinge of their works be different Some- 
thing more soUd will be given There will be an attempt 
at thought, a striving to reach just principles, and at least 
an array of facts, from which others may generalise prin- 
ciples Brought moi e into contact with tlie native population 

•around them, and thus knowing more of their necessities, social 
and physical, they may be led to think that they can suggest 
measures for their good There have been many honourable 
cases of this kind, which would have been moi e so, but fo#tbe 
** Service'* medium, through which all things have been viewed 
/ The Medical Service has not taken its full share in the 
literature of and about India Were we to create an audbr,^ 
who should be best fitted to write such a book about India, as 
would be worthy of the country and the cause, it would be one 
in the circumstances and position of a member of the Medical 
Ser\ ice« He bae at once the physical and the metaphysical, the 
extern^ and the internal, the mind and body requisites for suc- 
cessfully accomplishing it well and accurately.^ Trained 
quaintance with the feets and principles of all the physical sciences, 
the whole unexplored domain of Indian 8cien<^ ai^d products 
!i^ open before him, and the quesiioor of tbe relation m wbteh 
they ^nd to the social and economic positum of the masses. 
Bfoa]|ht mtocontaet on the other hand with most of the ills thal^ 
flesh ^ h^r to , witness of the abnormal states foid aberra^ui^^ 
ol the^mad, as well as o| the body , introduced oflea mta 

o 
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secret chambers of the soul, where latent agencies” abiJe, and 
erer and men come forth to astgmsh, bj ^ienr eeoentneity and 
supernatoral character, sem^ hnman natne on a gnmdw 
scale, and its vuses and nrtnes of a greater ntagnitoifo than 
at home , baring a heart thus naturally opened up and softened 
by the tenderest of scenes, haring a soul capable of ander» 
standing the hidden spring^ ol action, and the deep and often 
deferred hopes of deluded yet aspiring natures, the Indian 
Doctor ought to take a professional positimi above that of all 
others, and ought so to arul himself of his opportunities for 
doing good, that, as healer of soul and body, he might act as 
a great lever to raise India to her proper position in the 
seme of nations Why this has not been the case, why the 
service is left almost unrepresented, except in strictly profes- 
sional works, why the faig^faest ambition with the majority seems 
to have been, to become a Presidency Surgeon, make a for- 
tune, and go home as soon as possible, we leave with the Ser- 
rioe themselves to answer As professional men and as earn- 
est and successful students of the Physical Sciences in India, 
many of them are worthy of all praise, bat as good-dom-s 
for the sake of good-doing, and the rewards that it brings in 
Itself, as men who have recognized their responsibilities and 
opportnmties, m a land of mental and moral, as well as physical 
disease, the majority of them have^iUlen short of what they 
ought, as a class, to have been \x 
Another stand-pomt from which India has been mueb and 
most partially viewed, is that of the merchant and the manu- 
faeiflrer Although abstractly it may seem a harsh statement, 
and would be indignantly repelled by both, yet the country 
IS viewed by them, as a place where there are certain 
capabilities for raising certara products, which have a certain 
marketable value, and would yield a certain return to the 
speculator, and that these must be raised at the cheapest rate 
possible from the smallest number of men, who will do the 
greatest amount of work, as labour-machines composed of 
bone, smew and marrow However true and immutable 
the prtamples of a sound political economy may be, they 
are after all m the daily Itfo of such mmi, uascriptural, un- 
natural and unhumani It is not that they are utilitarian , that 
IS, except when philosophicsdB^ viewed, but a small mattor , it m 
that they are matenalistio, ourtfay and soal-destroying Hone 
can admire more than we do foe ener|^y that the Mamfoestm’ 
Chamber ef CoanMwee Imre ehewn, in surveymg mid report- 
tog OQ foe'9Moa-growtof> i^^nots of India, but we caiinet. 
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With all ehju*itj, avoid noting the motiye of their so 
a motive as plainly 8eir^intef69||d, and only self^ateresteC^ 
the peace agitation and pro-Rinfeian tendencies of thenr ohlefi^ 
Cobden and Bright We are afraid that the history of idl 
mercantile effort in India, from the establishment of the 
trading Company, to the failure of the Union Bank, and, indeed, 
the most recent times, proves that, however true and immu- 
table the honest principles of commercial activity mayibiy 
the men who carry them out m India, are either themselvea 
very crooked, or apply them in a most unskilful way What 
a strange spectacle aoes India present to the eager and avari- 
cious soul of such * Not merely does it seem filled with 
Rupees, a very forest of pagoda trees, but it is to be studied, 
and lived in, and tolerated only for the sake of these It 
eeems to consist of but two gi eat elements — on the one hand 
It IS a mass of minerals, metals, fibres and other products in a 
raw state, and on the other, it bears m its mighty extent a dense 
array of human machinery, who constitute tpe labour market 
It IS the object of the mercantile man to bring tl^se to bear on 
each other, and mutually conduce to his own aggrandisement 
and wealth There may be such, and blessed be God, there 
generally are such glorious results, as an extension of civilisa- 
tion, a diffusion of comforts, morality and religion, but such 
results never enter into the calculations of the Manchester and 
•merchant-men, nor do they personally m the least strive to 
produce them The human soul beats but for them, the human 
energy is exerted but for them, and the glorious bloom of holy 
emotion and heaven-ward aspirations, destined to bear ^mt 
111 eternity, is gathered here to adorn the products of the loom, 
or fo line the purses of so called Chrig^ians The merchant as 
each has taken Vut an insignificant place m the rank! of 
Anglo-Indian writers Confined chiefly to the Presidency Cities, 
or a few of the larger Mofussil towns, which have become quite 
anglicised, he knows nothing of the land, its inhabitants 
or their necessities, and ts content to take as much information 
as will do for his practical purposes at second hand, from the 
reports of Government surveyors, and the records of Govern- 
ment (^ces 

Perhaps the largest class of writers on Ind*a, and those who 
have most contributed to diffuse the popular motions r^arding 
it, and the English in it, may be represented under the terms 
of the odocntNrcr, the dUettante and the hUerateur Reeognissng 
no higher end than the pleasure of the hour, the reputalion of 
suLtborship, or the chance of pecantary suceess^^ they leaTO 
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in ererj $ort of cbaraeter, and plaj a txiNoat eecentm part la 
a land where all 0 bo atrange, t h^ people have eeased to wonder 
at aberrations of anj kind %ow many such are there in 
India at this moment , noble fellows they might have been^ 
filled with M the British energy and strong will, fitted to gain 
suecesd for themselves, and to make others succeed , but from 
some moral blight, from some screw loose m the higher region 
M the Soul, they pass through a strangely chequered life, with 
the reputation of clever fellows, companions of a circle of 
society infinitely low and degraded, addicted to petty and 
sometimes even to startling vices, living from hand to mouth—*, 
abusing the country and its natives, and having done no good 
to themselves or others, the only legacy they leave behind 
them, is a book, full of pungent wit, cutting sarcasm, or point* 
less drollery, but ignoring all moral principle, except what is 
the lowest, on whira the decencies of life rest Wnat a book 
would the ** History of Personal Adventure in India*' be, from 
the days of the runaway younger sons of English femihes, 
the military l^enchmen of the time of Clive and Hastings, and 
the Jacobins of Wellesley, to the present, when our hospitals, 
mdigo factories and Mofussil obscunties might tell a strange 
tale But there are others of this class more harmless and less 
outrSy than these You can recognise them in the works that 
picture the life of a Cadet, from Portsmouth to Peshawur, that 
minutely detail his adventures and amours on board the East 
Indiaman, that introduce him to the gaieties and vices of Cal* 
cutta life, that lead him into all sorts of scrapes there, and 
suddenly transfer him to all the realities of the goose*sfep at 
Baraset Such picture him on his way up the river to join his 
raiment, the pranks and tricks of his senior Officers,^ the 
eluant eonversation of the mess-table, tfie desperate efforts 
to kill time leisurely, to get up enough of the Vernacular for 
an interpretership, or to move heaven end earth for a staff 
appointment According as fancy or whim prompts, they 
either lead him into all the blood of the oft-described Afl^han 
and Sikh Campaigns, and make him to die fighting bravely, 
pressing a locket or u picture to bis bps , or they send him 
home after many an adventure, to become the nawah of the 
London circles and the London novelists, to storm, rage and 
fame, to abime every tfaing and every body, to have his an* 
gdio daughter eamra Off by a poor, but nobie^yonth, and 
B^ijr ^o die of bSe or apofdexy, cutting her off with a 
sfailfang, jpd leaving Ifia large fortune to the “ Philanthropic 
tlie tsmivtg m the antimib tha^ have hstheko 
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tieea called wild beasts,*’ after a splendid montimeitt, coj^ied 
ftrom the Ta} Mebel, has been erected oyer his remains Ab^ I 
how little saeh writers know^f a care for India ! Like Qold^ 
smith with his " Animated Nature,” who “hardly knew a« ass 
from a mule, or a goose from a turkey, except when be saw 
It on the table,” they write to meet present wants, as the 
hack of a publisher, the sub-editor of a newspaper, or its 
Indian correspondent In face of the eternal interests oCa 
multitude of semi^civilised races, which have been trampled on 
and set aside, in face of a present fearful degradation and 
a future glorious destiny, they scratch and scribble their little 
pens upon them, and then themselves drop into forgetfulness. 
If this class of writers has produced the most amusing and 
interesting works on India, they have been at the same time 
the most inaccurate, ephemeral, and void of any high moral 
purpose 

Higher in aim, in execution, though perhaps not in worldly 
wisdom, scholarly elegance, is the Missionary Literature. 
When we say that it is by this means that India was first fully 
opened up m every sense to the Western world, we but state 
an univemally recognised fact In education, m high moral 
purpose, m sound views of Government, in a knowledge of 
native character and necessities, m authorship, in literary efforts, 
and, we had almost said, m scholarship, the missionaiw was 
• the pioneer, the spur, the example to a then unenlightened 
Government, which proscribed him, and under the plea of 
neutrality and tolerance, was as intolerant as the Propaganda 
of Rome The man who had been obliged to sneak out 
to India, to skulk in the Sunderbunds, and then to establish 
himself m a foreign settlement, finally forced the power that 
had abused him: and the cause which he represented, to 
acknowledge his usefulness even to them, and, with perhaps 
too great haste, he accepted of their honours and their 
Rupees The despised Baptist cobbler became Professor of 
San SCI it, the associate of proud officials, the admired, courted 
and dreaded of unfledged writers Of all that we have already 
noticed, the missionary has the highest stand-point , — not that it 
18 the best possible, or what it ought to be, or might be, but it is 
infinitely better than all others Taking his stand as he pro- 
jkkWs to do, and generally does, on the great idea of mn-self, 
on the abnegation of self, mid that too, m circiimstafiees and 
in a country where such a position is di^eult to be consistent- 
Iv borne^ he at once commands the adm^tion^ and calls forth 
tM gratitude of all, who can appreciate the dismferMtej ^nd 
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iOio noble He looks not upon India as a land of Rupees, to 
he tolerated for a fyw years, and tben abandoned for nver ^ he 
considers not its natives as a band of deceuM and stnpri 
knaves, whose moral sense is so blunted, that they are almost 
irreclaimable', he strives not to quench the Spint nor kmit the 
extent of its power , he looks not on the glorious land as for- 
ever abandoned physically to the jangle and its inhabitants, 
and morally to those passions of which Siva and Durga mre 
the incarnation , but he says m the spirit of a trustful faith, 
the deeper the degradation, the more grand the destiny, the 
chiefer the sinner, the more all-embracing and all-punfying 
the salvation* But while happier moments, a confi- 

dence that is full of sure certainty, and the object at which it 
aims one of unmitigated and unalloyed happiness, it would not 
be wonderful if the basis were sometimes insecure, the memis 
by which it attains its ends sometimes fickle, inconsistent and 
unsound There are dangers besetting the missionary’s path 
on the right band and the left He may be over-sang^ine A 
great thing you say m a land where lassitude and idleness 
are the rule But a most deadly error, if it misleads himself 
into the belief that great ends can be accomplished by m- 
sufficieni means, if it lead a whole nation or church into the 
error that India is at the foot of the cross, that all the pre- 
parations are made for resuming the old days of Pentecost, 
that Koolinism, Polygamy, Caste, Vedantism, are tottering, 
and will soon fall with the crash of Babylon of old If such 
is the case, then to be sanguine is to be criminal, to be 
over-hopeful is to be foolish, to be too eager is to be hy- 
pocritical Another insecure point on which he is in danger 
of placing himself, is the cause that he assigns for the deferred 
hope of final regeneration, for the comparative non-success 
that everywhere follows his efforts Though sanguine, 
modest and humble, he may yet, by a strange fatality, look 
too much out of self for the cause He may view the mys- 
terious dealings of God’s Providence too much, hia own'* 
fitness for his work too little Filled with an ovei powering 
sense of die greatness of the cause in which be is engaged, 
and the dignity of ^rvice m it, he is in danger of looking only 
to the Master, and by a false view of the relations m which 
be stands to him, of resting upon them entirely with an almost 
pantheistic passivity If no success comes, or none commea- 
sorate with the wmm employed, he may be too apt at once 
to fly to another, mamad of questioning fais own fiiith, energy, 
and wisdom^ to Wget that G^od will do his part only wl^ 
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man does bis, that it is possible to work always, and pray 
always too, tbat a steady adherenee to duty is of mcMrense 
than elaborate reports, large committees, entlmsiastic meeting, 
and long subscription lists. It was a common saying ot a 
great workman m India, who burned tbe oil of life too fast, 
that he prays best who works best In his mouth, the prater 
of work’’ was a powerful phrase Again, the missionary coming 
more closely than any other class of men into contact with tbe 
native character, which exhibits itself to him alone, without the 
disguises that it assumes m its dealings with those whose favour 
It 18 of importance to court, it were no matter of wonder if 
he were sometimes to fall into ilespondency, and forgetting 
at once the power and the promises of God, were to tcdce up 
the language of despair, and to conclude that these dry 
hones can never Ine buch are the opposite errors into which 
the missionary is m danger of falling That all have avoided 
tbe one or tbe othei, it weie too much to assert, but we do 
think It remarkable that they have avoided them so generally 
as they actually ha\e done so rare is the error of 

committing himself, from custom, authority, or choice, to a cer- 
tain plan of action, in which only a set of influences is bi ought to 
bear on the regeneration of a country, and of couise only a par- 
tial success IS attained He is evangeh&tic or educatioiiah he 
preaches or he teaches, but he is not Baconian, he learns not 
• the lessons of experience, nor does be genet alise fiom them 

The Missionary Literature about India is most wide and 
extensive, as there is hardly a man in the class wiio has 
not written of it and its wants, in some shape or other 
The book, whose name we have place J at the head of this ar- 
ticle, IS a favourable specimen of its class— tbe mmoi missionaiy 
literatuie Its author is Mr Ward, an Aineiican missionary, who 
laboured for many years in the most important of the Missionaiy 
stat oai> in Southern India — in Madura, Tinnevelly, Madras, and 
also jn Ceylon He embodies in a succinct form, all that tbe 
^popular mind need know about India in its widest extent Of 
course, a considerable portion of the book is devoted to^iiissions, 
which he views with a sanguine spirit In a chapter on the 
M&msfor advancing Chnsttanity tn India^ he shews the neces^ty 
for a missionary being something more than a mere Theological 
student, who can preach his stated sermon with civilised 
elegance, and be done with it 

The objectioais urged against Chnstiani^ are of such a diaracier, that 
a missionary would be not a little ashamed, if eonsuous of an td 
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fiorelf and yfgea wm a maimer to tsmifideat a^d eam^ ihat Im is 
oftm quite at a loss Tfhat to say , smd ilie imagine tbe 

use that his of^neut (if a shreiv'd and wily BrUrnin) make of 1^ 
momentary hesitancy, in taming agaiiat nim the «ieer and laugh of 
ridicule Do bekere the words of yonr Sayiottr ?*’ inquired a 
Bmhmin, as a xxussionsry was addressing an assembled audienoe Upon 
hesring an afirmaUve reply, he contmued, “Jesus said, *if any man 
take away thy coat, let him hare thy cloak also,’ you are well dressed 
and I half naked, pray give me your garments ” He also said, ‘ 'Whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also,’ sup- 
pose. 1 give you a blow on the face, will you act m obedience to this 
command P” Before the missionary had tune to answer, there was general 
laughter and mterruption When a reply can be gi\ en something m die 
style of the question asked, the dRect is «often very good As one of the 
dmt mxssionanes in Bengal was preaching in a street of Calcutta, a baboo 
passing by cast a contemptuous glance at him, and said, “ You, padres, are 
just like the hypocrites of whom your Jesus said, They love to pray 
standing in the synagogues and m the comers of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men^’ “ Yes, my friend,” replied the missionary, “ but 
with this difference, they did it that they might be praised, and we are 
scoded at and despised for it ” 

A missionary in Bengal being adfeed by a philosophical Brahmin, “ What 
diMrou preach here ?” replied, “ We teach the knowledge of die true God,” 
“ Who IS he P 1 am God,” said the Hindoo “ I thought,’ said the mission- 
lary afterwards, •* that it would be an easy matter to confute him, but I 
flOfum discovered my mistake ” “ This is very extraordinary said I, “ are 
YOU then fdmij^ty?” “ No,” he replied “ if I had created the sun I should 
be abnigoiy, but 1 have not ” “ How can you pretend to be God if you are 
not aUm^ty?” “ This question shows your igiorance,” said he , “ w hat do 
you see here ?” pointing to the Ganges “ Water ” “ And what is in this 
vessel P” at the same time pouring out a little into a cup “ This is water 
likewise ” “ What is the difference between this water and that o£ the 
OffiDges P” “ There is none ” “ OE, I see & great difference that wa^er 
carries ships, this does not God is Almighty , 1 am onW a part of the 
god-head, and therefore I am not almighty , and yet I am God, just as these 
dr^ in the cup are real water ” “ Accoi^ng to your representation God 
IS divided into many thousand portions , one is m me, and^another is in 
you ” Oh,” said the Brahmin, ” this remark is owing to your ignorance 

how many suns do you see in the sky ?” “ Only one ” “ Bui if you fill a 
thousand vessels with water, what do you see in each “ The image of the 

sun ” ^ But if you see the image of the sun m so many vessels, does it^ 
prove that tiliere are a thousand suns hx the firmament P” “ No * ihere is only 
^ one sun, Ipt it is reflected a Ihousimd times m the water ” “ So likewise 
there labut one God, but his im^e and bnghtness are reflected m every 
human being” The missionary, instead of stopping to pomt out the 
falsity of the cmnpmison, preferred trymg to touch his conscience 
“ Goo,” he continu^, “ is holy, are you holy ?” “ 1 am noi^ I am 
doing many things that are wrong, and that I know to %e 
“ then, can you say &at 3 rou are God ?” “ Oh, I see»^ slid 
the £E»rm^, ^ that you need a more intellect to be put into your 
head before y^u caniurgim with us i^od w fire, fireis the purest eienlaRt 
in the creation^ but if you throw dirt upon it, a badodour wEl arke^ It ta 
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aotiltefatliof Hiefira, butof thatwIu^aKiast ftpcntt. ^«ji694:k 
lae u pei&e^ bi^ He it tmoimded by tsatter Bfe ^oea att 
deare am , He wes it , but tt anseft from mattw ** lu ilut tray ilm 
Tersatioa coatoitted long, bat at the end the imm^>DBTr foaad mi be bad 
made but little piwresB m convmcing hu opponeut. Many a peraoa who 
can fill a pulpit m America Or En^and with respeotabilil^ and eredsty 
would undoubtedly break down, if called to make an attempt among ibe 
Hindoos , and this not for want of mental strength or furniture, bat fixmi 
the peculiar manner m which otigeetioas are presented, and the confideiuse 
With which th^ are uttered Readiness m a^rehending the point of an 
opponent's arguments, and tact m returning a brief but satisfactory re{dy« 
are of far more value in such circumstances than depth of mind or extent 
of smentific acquirement Quickness conquers where research loses the 
day 

Large calls are also made upon the better feelvnee qf the hearty especially 
patience and for^arance The missionary nears ^ motives impigned la 
a manner very pamful to one of honourable purpose, and conscious of 
sincere int^ity and benevolence. Said a missionary to a Hindoo ^ What 
do you thmk is the reason why we leave our native country, come to your 
Tillages, estabbsh schools, and expend so much in the education of your 
children?” One rephed, You expect hy this good deed the more 
certainly to reach heaven,** while another answered, *^Ohf it is your naturei 
just as it IB the nature of the jackal to prowl abroad at night steabng fowls 
and geese'* How often have 1 been compelled to bear the name of 
blessed Redeemer blasphemed, and his most gracious acts misconstrued 
and vilified m a manner tending to awaken fe^ngs akin to those of the too 
zealous disciple, when he said, “ Shall we not cdl down fire from heaven and 
consume them T* But his thoughts and feelings, though bitter to agony, 
ike missionary must not express, except m the language of pity and com- 
^ passion for to get his opponent irritated and vexed, is the ^ndoo dis- 
putant's most earnest endeavour This done, and he leaves the fidd with 
the triumphant exclamation, The padre is angry, is angry, and the day 
IS won ! *’ 

What then is the proper spirit to approach India with — ^fron# 
what stand-point ought it to be viewed ^ How many so*Galled 
Christian Europeans are there spread over the wide extent ol 
India, who have indaences of some kind upon it ? The flrd; 
necessity for a man who has the great good of India at heart, is 
for him to recur to first principles, to recognise fully what be 
is, where he stands, what he is doing He must first fix his 
own present stand-pomt, and then that on which he ought to 
be Of what use am I, what am I about in this land of the 
Devd and of . his children ? Some such self-questiDii m 
this may hnng him to the first What ought 1 to 
be, what is the only just principle, before Ood and thees 
Heathens, who neither know nor care for Him, by w^oh 
my conduct ought to be regulated, and my relations to- 
wards both them and Him ought to be guided? Were 
author of the LcUter-day Pamphlets and Bartor S^artuSy 
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baptiaed with a new spmt, were he to he pfaieed here whwe we 
careless ones are dreaming, beating the an*, and gold-hnafan^, 
how would the everlastmg yea” assert itself Ttctorions, and 
lift op the mass of black and blackened devirs-children into a 
destiny as glorious, as it is certain He must feel too that 
humamty is a unity, and that though marred, it is still beauteous in 
its ruins, that h^e ends but with death, nay, tihat it rises m 

S ortion to difficulties and despair He most not be essm- 
j of this sect or that, devoted to this profession or that, but 
witlT a pulse that beats ffist for all humamty, he must be an 
earnest and a liberal cosmopolite He cannot be happy in his 
labours, without acknowledging the existence of good elements 
on which to work, nor earnest, without feehng intensely how 
these have been overlaid by crime, ignorance and folly A 
student of human nature, its blackest vices will thus not repel 
him, nor its fairest virtues make him over^sangume Not 
merely must he have a heart that can feel for a land so fair, and 

i ret marred by evil of every kind, but he must have an mtel> 
ect that can lay wise plans to reform it, a judgment that can 
decide m the midst of contending schemes, a common sense 
that can base tlmm on the recognised principles of action and 
umversal mstincts of mankind, and a power of will and know- 
ledge of the springs of action, that can bend others under him, 
can assign to them their various spheres, encourage them in the 
execution of their taste, and animate all by his own great spirit 
In the midst of all this, there must ever be that humihty or 
diffidence that imparts a charm to the energetic character, and 
|B based on nh distrust of self in comparison with man, but m 
me light of that Great Bemg who has promised His Spmt to 
guide the hopeful trusting heart, by bringing it into contact 
with the Great Teacher, who came to regenerate a world A 
fow such men m, and a few such writers about India — men of 
thought as well as feelmg, of action as well as fancy, men on 
whom the awful sense of a ruined land has fallen witn a crush- 


ing power, and has stirred up to do and to dare all Jhmgs 
for its finid salvation, such would have motives of the right 
kmd, and success beyond expectation 

How many such nave there been in India ^ Let its present 
state answer Placing yourself in the centre of the great- 
er of its mercantile cities — Calcutta — ^you feel surrounded bj 
lira m its fnllest and most busy aspects Everywhere is 
action ceaseless and ever-repeated, ener^ developed on a grand 
scale and &8temng on mighty sifoemes You feel that the 
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cSty IS making fast to be nob, imd that vbite Uadk, 
ana ermy shade betweoa, pnrsae eagorly die one oi^eot^-eetf. 
Is it the merchant at bis desk, or the shroff at his table eotab^ 
ing his gams, or the kite and the Tultore at the aB<AMKB» 
snatching at the relics of once happy homes, or the stn^ 
sweepings of foreign investments, is it the clerk in his office 
thinking of nothing but the assistant above him, and the step” 
that he wonld get were he removed, and having his moral 
nature sapped under the cursed evils of the seniority system, 
or is It the comparatively poor servant who trades on his 
earnings and thinks the usury of 40 per cent but tnllmg 
interest ? In all the same characteristics are developed, and 
this m the face of eternal realities that will sometimes, as 
unbidden guests, nestle in the nooks and crannies of the 
heart, and whisper now and then to its owner of something 
beyond rupees, annas and pie, indigo, opium and silk 

Pass from this along the level plain, which serves as the 
lungs of Calcutta, and up the wide and fashionable Chowrm- 
ghee, to where the tall Casuarina waves mournfully around 
the graves of the English dead, and lordly monuments axe 
erected over their dust, which soon crumble down and desolate- 
ly mingle with it, a fitter tomb than marble or stone Cross 
the Circnlar Road and over the Great Ditch, which still recalls 
the MahrattaPhili8tines,and into a Mahommedan suburb, where 
, decaying bazaars are covered with filth, and the lazy dogs around 
look, if possible, more lean than the filthy carcases in the sham- 
bles within. Straight in, and there a litue to the right, and the 
top of one or two tottering uins tells you that here is anoth^ 
home of the dead What Scotchman’s heart has not beat hero 
as he has stood amid the bones of bis countrymen, and 
said “ 1 too may soon be here ” Place yourself amid mounds 
that are firmly built over, that no jackal’s teeth, no dog’s jaws 
“may lazily mumble the bones of the dead,” and yon 
have a true stand point firom which to view life and labour 
m India What a book would that he-^AiUobwgraphy cf 
the Dead tn a Calcutta Cemetery — what a record of motive, of 
desire, of despair, of remorse, and of successful faith and glo- 
rious tnumph as well Here would be a representative of 
every class that we have mentioned, and of many more, and 
here by the side of the adventurer, the merchant and the 
self-seeker, would be found the dust of John Macdonald and 
Andrew Morgan 

The first attempt made to view India m Ike trne spuit 
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WB8 in Arnord’a work, OaMeUd or Fdlamhp m ike JSasi, 
whieb, as it has been abeadjr reviewed in a previone 
Numltor, we need not do more than agam commend to our 
readers Somewhat based on the same great truths, bat far 
lighter in execution and more superficial in b^h moral purpose, 
IS ‘ 2Vie Grong' by Major Vetch Originally published m Hogg's 
Imtrwcter, we are delighted to recognise it now m a com- 
plete and artistic shape Written m a kindly genial spirit, 
full of interesting adventures, though not always withm the 
range of the probable,” recognising at all times the great feel- 
mgs of the soul and principles of the conscience, which it 
never shocks, nor even delicately ofiends, it is lacking only 
in the stand-point that is assumed, which is not so much defici- 
ent in the kind as in the degree of its elevation and enlarge- 
ment His subject is the trite one, a Cadet going to, in, and 
retunung from India, but he throws a new cWm over the old 
story, illustrating the lines of Horace — 

Pabliea mstenes pnvalt jurw ent,si 

Kec circa vtlem putalnmqBe morabens orbem 

Gregory, for such is the euphonious name of the hero, is intro- 
dueed as having returned from India and settled down in one of 
those exquisite old-fashioned houses in the Ganongate of Edm- 
hurgh, the modern filth of which now dissipates all antiquarian 
enthusiasm His only companion is his old nurse Tibby, who has 
waited so long in the sure faith that her bairn*' would one day 
return from ^ the jungles” to comfort her in her old age Know- 
ing the power of the association of ideas, he bad only to toll 
^ll^ould it not be strike ?) a gong, and away he was m the land 
of the sun, once more beside its dusky inhabitants, once more 
in his bungalow under the mango tope, once more in the 
courts of Delhi or beside the pagodas of Benares The 
gong tolls eighteen times, and at each stroke, a new chapter 
in his life is laid open An idle contemplative boy, he is sud- 
denly aroused from his dreaminess by the demand of his uncle, 
** what do you intend to be ?” and the adventurous spirit of 
the youth who, m imagination, had roamed over many lands, 
immediately fixes on a military career A Cadetship in the 
service is obtained, and down be goes to Portsmouth, where 
be meets with others in the same position as himself Among 
these IS an Insh youth named Jerry, whose adventures are 
stfficsently amusing m the early part of the volume Un- 
able to pay Mrs. M'Cutlets, his land-lady, he of course 
al^oni^, and keeps himself m hiding till the vessel shall 
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sail Jerrj m his den had heard the goo-stgoal for 
departure 

That’s it, mj honeys cned Jerxy, as he started up at the sound, hut- 
toned up his surtout, set his beaver on one side of his head, pois^ his 
shiUela quarter-stafl^ and, like an honest man, tossed sixpence to the old 
woman of the attic, and descended the trap-stair, singing, 

To seek for promotion, 

1 cross’d the wide ocean ” 

Having gamed the lane, he burned on to the shore , but what was his 
horror and surprise when, reaching the beach, he beheld a sight more 
dreadful than appantion, for there stood in prt^rta persona^ the worthy 
Mrs M 'Cutlets, attended by an ill-favoured sinister-looking man, who, from 
a short baton m his hand, Jerry could not for a moment doubt, had un- 
friendly mtentions toward himself Mrs M Cutlets was eagerly watch- 
ing every youthful adventurer as he took his place m the’^ boats, in hopes 
01 finding among them her young gentleman mackguard 

This was a damper even to Jerry Jenkms , he saw the coast fairly shut 
against him No time was to be lost , be paused for a moment, and, see- 
ing that it would be impossible to carry the day by force of arms, he re- 
solved to have recourse to the stratagems of war , so, hurrying back into 
the lane, he plunged into an old-clothes shop, kept by a countryman of 
the name of Murphy, with whom he had had some dealmgs, and exclaim- 
ed, Here, Mr Murphy, look at this P^y dress 1 have on , it is yours 
for the oldest, ugbest suit of ragamumn regimentals m your dirty shop , 
and be quick, for time and tide wait for no man ” 

While Jerry was divesting himself of his own, Mr Murphy, seeing no 
obiections to the terms of exchange, was selecting what had once been a 
private's suit in the “ Buds," which might well have been supposed to have 
seen the last of its fields, but was now to be employed again m one which 
would tarnish for ever all its former glory Jerry, having assumed the 
soldier’s garb, called in the barber from the neighbouring door, who in a 
moment cropped him to the bone, and, according to his instructions, glued 
two of his finest severed locks as appendage^ to ms upper bp, intersect^lf 
the face at the same time with patches of black plaster placed at various 
angles to each other 

“ And now, Mr Murphy,” said Jerry, “ there is the finest beaver hat m 
all the city of Cork to^u as a present, and toss me that ould Scotch 
bonnet in its place " The exchange being made, Jerry continued, ** And 
now, Mr M^uq>hy, 1 leave m pawn •with you this handsome shiUela, and 
ta^ as acknowledgment of the same this broomstick , aifil, if ever you 
visit the East Indies, ask for Major-General Jeremy Jenkins, and 1 shall 
redeem my pledge by giving you one of the soundest drubbings you ever 
got in your life, for having ts&en in a gentleman-cadet of the Honourable 
East India Company ’’ 

So saying, he tossed a penny to the shaver, and salbed from the door, 
while Murphy and his wife, with one child in her arms and six at her feet, 
with the bar^, all issued into the street, following with iheur looks and 
^duts of laughter their comical customer Jerry turned round for a mo- 
ment at the sound, ^ook his broomstick at the group, and, turning a 
comer, was out of sight and the scene of embarkation was agam be&w 
him, where stood at her post his dreaded landlady, and still more dreadM 
man-at-anns 
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Ifeck or nothing,” said Jerry to hunself , “ a faint Jieart never won a 
fair woman nor cheated an old one, he might have added Though 
Jerry mustered all his impudence, it was not without a tremulous misgiving 
that he rubbed elbows with his worst enemy , but there was no cause of 
alarm, for so completely was the young gentleman metamorphosed, that his 
own mother would not have recognised him, far less old Mrs M*Cutlets 

He passed her all unsuspected, and took his seat at the stern of the 
boat, with his face towards the enemy , and when the barge had fairly 
pushed off, and Jerry felt safe on the high seas, he could not resist the 
temptation of giving a demonstration of his triumph Rubbing off the 
mous^hes and plasters from his face with one hand, and taking off ins 
bonnet with the other, with a stentorian voice, he thus saluted his landlady, 
“Isay, Mrs M’Cutlets, was you ever in the army?” The sound of 
Jerry’s voice opened Mrs M’Cutlets’ eyes and ears at the same moment, 
and, in the agony of gnef, disappointment, and despair, she exclaimed, 
“The scoundrel# aff, eftir a’,” and sunk senseless, exhausted with vexation 
and fatigue, in the arms of the bailiff, who conveyed her to her home, and 
before any measures could be adopted for discovering Jerry’s ship, or ap- 
prehending him at sea, he was on uis way tathe East with a fair breeze 

The usual adventures m the outward voyage follow, and at 
last the Ganges is reached 

We shall not recapitulate the often-detailed dreariness of the scene on 
first entering the Ganges, but merely subjoin some lines descriptive of 
one or two features m the desolate picture, by Major Markem — 

Agam restored to India here we are - 
What s that upon the Ganges’ bosom floating ? 

Ko lotus flower that sends sweet scent afar 
It 16 a native’s corpse half ate, half rotten 
It glides, with Its white ribs exposed to view 
A wreck of man, and carrion-crows the crew 

One vast expanse above of brazen skies 
One vast expanse of dazzling plain below — 

# The mighty, silent stream like Lethe lies — 

A pillar’d funeral flame ascending slow— 

And where the river round yon sand is bending 
Vultures and dogs are for a corpse contending 

Thd custom m the old Indian days, when European ladies 
seldom blessed India with their smiling faces and happy hearts, 

of Mrs ’I when she arrived, holding a sort of levee, en revnsy 

when all were introduced to her, is described rather humorous- 
ly, with something of the fun of Charles Lever 

General Fi’ohck, bemg aware that a parhedar friend of his own in 
the upper station expected his wife to arrive on the present occasion, was 
no sooner apprised of her non-arrival than he determined to personate 
the lady htmelfy and, before the public had tune to discover the tnek, 
isshed the usual notice, that “ Mrs Blowse having arrived, would receive 
the company of Calcutta in the town-hall that evenmg ” 

Gettum the master of the ceremonies and a few fhends to enter with him 
into the j^e, and having disguised his aged and portly flgure m a lady’s 
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cofliume, and being deeply veiled, as female modesty ju8t2r required on such 
a pnbLc exhibition, he ascended the vacant throne, wmch he nobly filled, 
and, 'vrith his hands clasped most ef^ctivdy across his breast, and twirling 
his thmnbs, he awaited the arrival of his visitors in silent state 

No sooner was the sun set, and the mosquitoes on the wmg, than car* 
nages of all descriptions, and palanquins, with feathered dames and 
cocked-hatted gentlemen, arrived^in front of the building, and, ascending 
the magnificent staircase, entered the hall of audience, and, arm*in-ann 
passmg the thrmie, were introduced by name to Mrs Blowse, and 
moved on 

On the personal appearance of the enthroned it was impossible to flake, 
from the veiled state of the countenance, any other but one remark, 
which was audibly whispered by the gentlemen now and then — “ Very 
stont while some of the ladies, who liad brought from the boarding- 
school a smattering of Trench, sweetly lisped, snecringly, the words 
**‘En honpoinV' 

When the General, who, though hid from others, saw distinctly through 
his gauze all that was going on, observed that there ceased to be any 
accession to the company, he rose to close the ceremony Throwing back 
his veil, he first of all disclosed a face so remote from anything feminine or 
lovely, that the company might almost have supposed it a vision of 
Moore’s Mokanna unveikd, if the General had given them time to fancy 
anything so fearful , but he instantly followed up the throwing back of 
the gauze, by raising aloft his brawny arms m that vulgar ogre-like at* 
titude, used by a person just roused from an after-noon nap m the easy- 
chazr, and, after a long and terrific yawn, in accents of the broadest and 
most vulgar Scotch, he made the splendid hall resound with the following 
exclamation-^* Hech, sirs ! what a het country this o’ yours is, for Pm 
a’ in a muck o’ sweat 

The Cadets are marched off to Baraset, there to be initiated 
into all the disagreeables of a military life, which results in a 
slight mutiny among the unfledged vrarriors, m which our 
old friend Jerry distinguishes himself, and ends his Indian careqr 
by being finally packed home to become a merchant and 
Mayoi of Cork But Gregory passes his period of dull pro- 
bation, and IS posted to his regiment^ which he speedily joins 
He sads slowly up 

**By Cherjcal’s dark wandering streams^ 

Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild. 

Sweet visions haunt my waking di earns 
Of Teviot loved while yet a child ” 

Soon he becomes acquainted with all the monotony of river 
scenery, which is relieved by the first entrance on the migh^ 
Ganges. Our author, whose descriptive powers are by no 
means of a low order, thus paints it — 

At last, one forenoon, anudst the tropic’s awful silence, an exuHmg 
diout arose firom the boatmen on shore of ^ Qunga^jee-^Malam (” Hw 
to our sovereign lady Ganges ^ ’) staribng the mid-day profound Gregory 
stepped on de^ when he found the crowned banks of narrow 
stream, opening into the hoiizon-boonded vale of the migh^ Cbuiges, at 
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iJlUt 8680011 of tihe rear one boundless expanse of drear j sand, with here And 
there a vein of guttling water winding through it 
The first riewof ^e ocean to an inland inhabitant is always an imp^es* 
sire Bight of wonder, but perhaps there u sometiung still more unpressiTO 
m the first new of a tropic desert Of a great ina^s of water we have 
always fbrmed a somewhat correct idea, but all the visible part of the 
creation suddenly spread before the sight in one unvaried expanse of de- 
solate and dazzling sand, is an object wat, even after the most animated 
description, the mmd is scarcely able fully to resdise Gregory felt it m 
all ite overwhelming power, and drew his breath deeply for relief No- 
thm^teemed now wantii^ to complete the feeling of utter expatriation , 
but at the same tune there was something not uncongenial to his mmd, 
that had httle or no fellowship with mawn^ in finding a world of which 
man and his works formed no part There was an indescribable and 
strange exultation on finding hima alf alone amid this dreary and illimita- 
ble s^tude 

Sometimes the stream, dividing, left a low and fiat sandy island in the 
midst , and it was a new and fearful sight to see (where all other animals 
of the upper world were wanting) these islets peopled with crocodiles and 
alligators, m motionless andtemfic repose, their wide-expanded, dagger- 
implanted jaws turned upward to the sky in huge, horrific gnn, as if with 
Satanic rage they were telling the tropic sun how they hated his beams 
But, shuddering as it xs to see the upper world thus tenanted, it is no- 
thing to the sensations of horror and astonishment excited, when the voy- 
^er for the first time, amid the dread silence and mtoleralDle sunshine of 
a tropic noon, sees, from the oozy deep of the sleeping stream, first one 
and then another of these magnificent monsters emerging from the mys- 
terious and unexplored watery world below, into the fighr of day Mil- 
touTlion “ pawing to get free * from the solid earth, is neither half so ap- 
palling, picturesque, nor poetical Eirst comes the dragon lookmg head, 
the organ of insatiable destructiveness , then the enormous fin-like arms , 
then the long-arched back, crested with its defying chevaux de friae , then 
the second pair of shapeless limbs , and, lastly, the vast length of cuuass- 
tail which, m the slow and strugg^g progress made by legs less suited 
for the field than the flood, seems to have no end^at length the amphi- 
bious monarch lies revealed m his leviathan longitude, hia invulnerable 
scaly armour reflecting from its dewy surface the beams a verticsd sun 
what would that dear gentle angler, honest Isaac Walton, have said in 
his poetic prose, if, while fishing on the banks of his favourite Dove, such a 
fish had issued from the pool bdow to claim his acquaintance ? 

’Xis all very fearfrilly fine to sit by the fireside, and, through the wild 
imaginings of Coleridge, listen to the ancient mysterious marmer “ calling 
spirits froox the vasty deep,” and telling of 

Slimy things that crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea 

but it 18 a very difierent thing to gaze m reality on these aquatic monsters 
emerging from the gloomy waters of the Ganges 
To the Hmdoos of Gregory’s nver-retmue, the sight of the ma& stream 
of th^ dmfied,y>uni^ring flood was, of course, one of the most joyous 
occai^ns of their mo^ joyless existence. 

For some days, Gregory pursued his way up one or other of the streams 
that winded throuj^ Sie world of arid d^olation. A range of hiUs at 
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length b^an to loom on the far western honson, and on the third day 
afterwards the southern extremity iq)proached the nver 
On the table-land at their base, overhaMing die Ganges, stand the mu- 
nificent nuns of Raimahal, once the residence of the royal prince Sultan 
Souja, unfortunate brother of the infamous Aunmgzebe Its palwes wd 
towers are now silent, deserted^ and weed-grown, and the humWi^ 
that<^ed cottages of the natives, interspersed among the oilapiaatea 
remnants, are the only occupied habitations of the place 
By the traveller coming throu^ such a lengthened tract of wilderness, 
Baimahal must ever be regarded with mtense interest, both on accoimt of 
itself and the most welcome variety it affords It is a Tadmor of" the 
desert But its chief chaim to the Bntish wanderer is that one of these 
Palmyra cottages is occupied by a Hindoo ofBicial of government, who has 
charge of the post-office, and this is the first point of communication with 
the European world since entering the Ganges — the connecting link 
between exile and ail that is dear on earth And oh, what throbbmgs and 
thrillings in thousands of Bntish bosoms has that place known 1 
No sooner does the boat touch the rum-clustered bank, than the eager 
voyager spnngs on shore, and, guided by a boatman, humes unheeding 
through echoing archways and deserted palace-halls, till he reaches the 
humble hut contaimng more to bun than all “ the gems of Ind ** The 
sable official knows the call, and out he comes with an armful of letters 
which he throws on the ground for the stranger’s mspection 

One episode follows, which, to say the least, is most impro- 
bable, and Gregory is with bis regiment He is introduced to 
his brother officers, who seem a motley crew, having as their 
Colonel an old sea-captain, whose marine tastes are still strong 
even on the plains of India All m fact are characters in then way 
• — the Captain a very Don Quixote, who delights to relate “ boot 
Cornwallis coonquered Teepoo,” the Doctor, who is ever experi- 
menting m chemistry, and blowing himself and Ins house up,M 
a Captain M' Allan, who has all the courage and superstition 
of his Highland race, and whose fate becomes linked with 
that of Gregory, and a Lieut Turf, who delights in taming 
wild beasts, and has a pet tiger that finally runs off with the 
new-comer Soon he enters active service with his corps, and 
a graphic description is given of the reduction of one of those 
strong hill forts, with which North Western and Southern India 
abounds In this a Glaucus and Diomede-hke episode occurs 
A terrible assault has been made, and the brave antagonists 
on both sides, M’ Allan and the son of Zabber Khan, single 
out each other 

The young Bbndoo herdhoiarked out M* Allan as his ant^onist, and with 
his shield and sabre raised, advanced to meet him Highlander 

bounded at him like a mountam-deer, and with one irresistible thrust sent 
his broadsword throu^ the ^ndoo shield, as if it had been pastaboar^ 
diwblr^ the wearer’s arm, and him prostrate at his merpy 
fall of me chief was mstanlly Mowed by a ohaige of sepoy bayonets, 
which drore the assailants irom the battery 

Q 
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M’ Allan was mucL strack mih the appearance of hu youthful foe, and 
said, Who are you ?” 

** You deserve to know — I am the son of Zubber Khan " 

“ You are more —you are a noble fellow by nature Rise, and follow 
your brave routed soldiers , and tell your sire, with my salaam, that, if 
you have been overmatched, it was by one older in arms, and sprung from 
a race as renowned in song as your own Roostam Khan I only ask the 
shield from your disabled arm, to hang up m the halL of my fathers, a 
memorial of this day’s meetmg , accept, m return, the claymore that 
pierced it, as a token of friendly remembrance " 

The exchange was made, a friendly grasp of the hands ^ven, and the 
young warrior disappeared m the cover, on his return to the fort 
The gallant exploit was soon circulated through the ^tish camp 
The officers of M’Allan^s regiment had assembled round the mess- table 
in the evenmg, and were loud m their praises of their brave brother-officer, 
who, being relieved from his duty, now entered the mess-tent, when 
** Hurrah for M’ Allan brought the blush into his manly face Gregory 
was deeply affiected He rose from his seat, and, unaMe to speak, grasped 
his fhend fondly by the hand The major also rose, as he passed his chair^ 
and heartily wishea him joy of his foesh laurels 
“ Gome afong, shipmate,” said Broadsides, as M’Allan reached the 
further end of me table, where a place had been reserved for him on the 
nght hand of the Colonel , “ come aw^, my lad. Thanks for the honour 
YOU have done our corps to-day ^ aud X ^pe, now that the battle has been 
fought and won, and you still above-board, you will send adrift aU your 

In §us ^rmisb,” said hTAIlan, with a smile, “ 1 saw no Ensign 
Gregory by my side But enough of that.” 

The approa^es contmued to be earned on agamst Zubberghur, and 
breachmg was commenced in one of the curtains 
When not on duty, M* Allan and Gregory spent much of their tune 
together In the course of conversation, M’ Allan mformedhis foiend, that 
has ancestors had possessed extensive domarns mthe Highlands, but, having 
tdken part in the att^pts to restOTe the Stuart dynasty to the throne, 
iheir estates had been confiscated 

“My father,” continued MAUan, “ who was too young to be a rebel, 
as they were called, served long and faithfully under the House of Hano» 
ver, and, on retiring in his old age, endeavoured to get the forfeited lands 
and castle restored to him as the rightful beir , but I have lately beard 
from bim that all hopes were lost, and that, abjuring his name and the 
Highlands, he had retued to the Lowlands ot Scotland with his only 
daughter 1 was in hopes 1 might live to redeem our ancient halls ana 
hills, but that hope is now, I fear, for ever over ” 

The day appointed for the storming arrived, and the hour was fixed for 
noon Gregory having equipped himself for the field, and findmg he had 
a few minutes to spare, proceeded to his captam’s tent 
M* Allan had just taken down a claymore, which he held in his left 
hand. Hacing nis right on a small pocket Bime that lay oh the table— 
tlse partmg giR of an afiectxonate molher, blessed by her prayeis, mid 
bedewed with her tears— hie said, I hope that, amid dl the darknesa 
of this pagan land, 1 have in some d^ee kept the faith, and, amid many 
disadvantages, to wme extent fought the good fight One bat^e more for 
my country, and then the unfadmg wreath But there is the bugle-call 
yfhxia next the trumpet sounds for me, you, Gregory, wiU be agw» by my 
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oidet Maj our sliort-iired but pleasing fhendsbip on <eartk be then 
renewed, and for ever I’* 

The fiends embraced m silence, and then hastened to their posts on 
parade 

“ With bail and cartridge, pnme, and load 1” shouted Broadsides 

There is something truly thniling in the words, heard for the first time, 
and in the ring of the returning ramrods, that announces all is ready for 
the work of death 

Broadsides' battalion was ordered to form part of a force that was to 
make a diversion by attacking an outwork, or fortified garden (which had 
been intrusted, as a reward for his bravery, to the son of Zubber Khan), 
situated on the opposite side of the fort to the one breached The inarch 
upon that outwork was through a ruined village to the right, half-way 
between the camp and fort As soon as the force m column defiled through 
it upon the open plain, the enemy s cannon opened upon it Sometimes 
the balls fell short, and then bounded over the ranks — sometimes too high, 
and went at once over the bayonets, on which occasions they were hailed 
with mock salutations of merriment by the gallant Sepoys — sometimes 
th^ fell with destructive sweep among the files 

Having arrived within a thousand yards of the enemy's embattlement, 
the column halted, and wheeled into line 

At that moment, M* Allan, m passing Grrego^, hastily pulled a nbbon 
and locket from lus neck, and said, take care of that— 4he last gift of a 
beloved sister ’* 

Gregory cast one short glance on the bkeness, and there saw, unconsci- 
ously smiling on the death devotmg field, the charms that had captivated 
his lonely heart He thrust the miniature under his breastplate, next tha# 
heart, for protection, and moved on at the brave order,^ “ Advance,” amid^ 
a tumult of indescribable feelings 

^ At a hundred yards from the walls, the enemy’s breastwork was instantly 
lined with soldiers, who started up with their matchlocks 

“ Claymore !” once more was shouted by M^Allan, as he rushed to the 
centre of his company to lead it on This brought him close in contact 
with Gregory The line of matchlocks was levelled, and a volley fired. 

M’ Allan and Gregory were both struck The gallant Highlander, shot 
through the head, fdl back dead into Gregorys arms The latter 
was saved by his breastplate, the blow shattering the miniature to atoms 
Laying his friend on the ground, Gregory now stood on the verge of the 
ditdu 

That Major Vetch is a true son of Fmgal, imaginative 
as the fleecy clouds on his own hills, and filled with all the 
superstitions of lone Highland glens, many incidents in the 
volume shew. 

Gregory resolved to watch through the night beside the remains of his 
friend, and took his seat on a chair at the opposite side of the tent, facing 
die couch where the body lay A flood of moonlight streamed into the 
chamber of death, and fell full on the bier Overcome with gnef and 
fatigue, Gregory at last sunk into a slumber, but the scene oontmued the 
same to his sleeping senses As he gazed on the illumined gorgeous 
dRroud, a well-known female form, beautiful and ethereal as the pure li^t 
through which it moved, gliding in, stood with her hands clasped m agony 
over her brother, and, strug^ng with her grief, exclaimeo, ** 
best and bravest of brothers 1 Tou have falm in the midst of jour* 
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and no baid to record your deeds 1 saw tih^ spirit borne on the cloud 
through the sbes of our native l<md Mine will not linger long b^mdL 
Farewell, for ever, on earth * Soon may we meet m the pleasant fields of 
our rest Last of our race, farewell I” 

As she turned to retire, Gregory, spell-bound by his sleep, strove in vam 
to nse, and m vam his bursting heart strove for utterance The depaartix^ 
Mflivma looked in tenderness mid pity upon him, and sadly said—** It may 
not be Thanks are all I have to bestow Friend of my brother, farewell I 
silence betwixt us is broken— and agam it is silence for ever T* 

But Gregory’s life is not confined to the routine of station 
idleness, or the adventures of fort-storming His regiment is 
ordered to the city of the Great Mogul himself We had wish- 
ed that ill the following passage the heart of the man, and the 
responsibility of the moral agent had been a little more seen, 
as well as the enthusiasm of the warrior and the scholar 

The next reflection that suggested itself to Gregory was, that of the 
wonderful sovereignty of Bntam over the dominions lately subject to 
the Timur dynasty Since the battle of Flassey, about fifiy years before, 
the conquering army of England had advanced, almost unconsciously and 
imperceptibly, from provmce to province, till, ** awaking with a start,’* we 
bwold the descendants of Alfred on the throne of Arungzebe , and, where 
formerly 

** The gorgeous East with richest hand 
^ Shower'd on her kings barbanc pearls and gold,** 

the British sway now showered far better things— the blessings of pro- 
tection and peace 

From the regal towers of Delhi, the genius of England looked forth 
upon one of earth's mightiest monarchies prostrate at her feet, bounded on 
the north by the heaven-piled Himalayan ramparts— on the west by the 
five classic streams, beyond which the conqueror of the world was unable 
to penetrate— on the south by the ocean, over which she had ever he^ her 
victorious march, whether to combat on the deep or on some far distant 
shore— and on the east, 

*Wh6re the first sun 

Gilds Indian mountains, nrers unknown to song *' 

And what was the nature of the conquest of Hindostan ? Not inter- 
minable wastes of American forests, unassociated with one poetical or 
, historical incident — ^traversed at times only by roving barbarians, who 
/ traced their course alone by notches m the trees, or by strewing branches 
to guide them in their labynnthian path , not an Australian desert, 
I peopled only by kangaroos, or more dangerous migratory tnbes of homd- 
I looking, spear-armed savage assassins No It is a land whose classic 
Ganges reflects m its sea^ike course the colleges of Hindoo lore, and 
heaven-piled observatories, where eastern magi nightly, m purest sapphire 
skies, read “ the poetry of heaven," and marked and measnred^e sublime 
revolutions (jf planetary systems, — poetic bowers, vocal with epic, descrip- 
tive, and dramatic melody of Sanscnt verse — verse that would not dis- 
credit our Spensers, Shaxsperes, and Miltons (though, alas 1 but as yet too 
little known to the classic conquerors), — ** Looms of Ind,*’ that England, 

W1& alJ her adtmtdges end advance^ was unable tonval, till abe took her 

lesBomn Cadimere and Ccssunbazar, a land bcannff aloft on its plains or 
excavated in her mountains, subterranean temDlesTdenhantine mimumpats 
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of human genius, and architectural skill and embellishment, that dilute 
the palm with pjramidical Egypt, and effected at a penod when Britain 
had nothing better to show than ihe rude and shapeless mass of gigantic 
granite at Stonehenge , a land teeming with inhabitants distinguished for 
arts, sciences, and agriculture, written laws wonderful in a country which 
had not the light of revelation to guide the lawgivers, a land whose 
princely bankers negotiated, m perfect confidence and security, money- 
transactions from Cape Comorin to the confines of Chinese Tarta^, in 
the pure gold of Ophir , a land where every stream flows to the melody of 
legendary or love-sick strains, where every glen has lls traditionary 
verse, and 

Not a mountain rears its head unsung ” 

Here we are introduced to new characters, and to one who 
re-calls the eaily associations of Gregory’s boyhood to his soul 
When a youth, roaming through the glorious wilds of the west 
of Scotland, he had often met with a gipsy tribe, and become 
interested in a gipsy boy Between the calm contemplative 
mind of the one, and the oriental affection and fancy of the 
other, an attachment had sprung up, pure and natural as the 
Vater in which they used to angle together Gregory taught 
Archie on the Scholar’s Rock and in the Scholar’s Cave, and he 
in turn loved him with all the affection of a virgin soul They 
parted, and each took hw way, the one to his gipsy-court, the 
other to his corps and his duties in the land of the sun But 
Gregory never, even in India, lost his roaming propensities, and 
often sallied forth from Delhi to survey the surrounding coun- 
try It was in such rambles that he entered the wilds of the 
Mewattee jungles, and there came upon a vast congress of 
rude tribes, who had met to elect their king, m this, the land 
of their birth Physical prowess alone could give a title to 
the honour, and, as in the jousts of the knights of old, many 
a match came off, and at last one remained victor 
Is he to be ci owned, that Goorka gipsy, that dwarfed but braw- 
ny man , is Nepaul to have the honour of supplying the gipsy 
throne? No, another defeats him, and amid the loud shouts of 

Wah, Wah, Shabash the solitary clear peal of “ Scotland 
for ever” is heard At last after many trials the new comer 
is victorious, and, to his astonishment, Gregory recognises las 
old friend of the Scholar’s Cave — Archie Shaw He has 
come to claim the gipsy throne of Scotland, and behold he 
fills that of the world The old friends recognise each other 
Archie leaves his proteg4, and receives the command af a corps 
of irregular cavalry, and with a roring commission, is soon on the 
way to wealth and power But Gregory is tired of India, he 
IS too fond of a quiet and meditate life for its hard action and 
business He announces his deta^lnation to Ardiie to tettrw. 
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and the latter, true to bis fiiendship, retires before him, buis 
an estate, adorns part of it in Indian style, and astonishes 
Gregory by his reception of him ui the old Scholar’s Cave The 
scene is well descried 

It was a long walk for a burning day in July, and welcome was the 
deep shade of the fondly-remembered woods round Fairy Castle, the dis- 
tant rushing of the river, and the solemn composmg cooing of the wood- 
pigeon Ob, indescribable fulness of the heart, as we approach, for 
(1 m first time after a long absence, some long loved spot of early 

days ’ 

He passed at a short distance the tuireted mansion He saw no change 
there, save that a fiag-stafT had been added to one of the towers, on 
which languidlv waved in the summer zephyr what appeared to Gre- 
gory like a Mahratta banner, thus recalling to him other climes in his 
native land 

Gregory now began to descend, from the high ground through the 
woods, the footpath that led to the glen How solemn and magnificent 
those natural staircases, especially at midsummer, with its burning sky, 
while We wind slowly down, increases the night-like gloom, and gives a 
deeper deiiciousness to the unsunned dewy comness that meets the mverish 
brow 1 Louder, nearer, more impressive, and almost fear^l, ascends the 
hosannah hymn of nature*8 “ solemn temple,” from the unseen nver, till 
at last here and there its silver lightning is seen by fits flashing through 
the woodland gloom 

Gregory now became excited, even to agony, as he successively recog- 
nised some well-known o^ect of early days — an old familiar rock, or deep 
recess, or lordly tree life at last turned the projecting cliff— -the spot 
&om which he had first beheld the gipsy encampment, and where his first 
acquaintance with Shaw had taken place Great was Gregory’s surprise 
when, looking down the dell, he beheld the level ground betwixt the preci- 
pice and the river, now occupied by a neat thatched bungalow in strict con- 
formity to those of Bengal, with its open pillared verandah facing the 
stream 

It stood in perfect solitude and silence, save the consenting Indian 
melody of the ringdove 

Gregory rubbed his eyes, and began to fear that his return to his native 
land was only one of those mcongruous dreams m which contrarieties are 
strangely jumbled Dream or no dream, however, he determined on in- 
vestigating this unlooked-for metamorphosis , so, crossmg a lately-erected 
rustic bridge of unshaven fir, he entered a garden ground laid out in all 
the stiff formality of the East Passing through this, he ascended two or 
three steeps that led to the terraced verandah. ^ 

He found the Venetian doors open to the summer air, a la Hindoo- 
stan« The bungalow consisted of a centre hall and two side bed-rooms It 
was furmshed Ster the Indian fashion On the walls of the hall were 
'''Stings of Delhi, Benares, and other famous Bengal cities, together with 
oeliheations of the wild sports of the East , and in niches were lifelike 
effigies of Brahmins and Fakirs , and Gregory observed among the pic- 
ture#a frame, enclosmg a Persian inscnpUon, and, proceeding to read it, 
what was lus astonishment when he found it run as follows — 

“The Genms of the place ^ reared and prepared this retreat 
for George Gregory Sahib agamst his return to his native 

land’' 
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“ What can all this mean said Gregory ^ 1 diall oertau^ awake 
and find myself on the banks of the Ganges, and all this ^ory yision 
vamshing before the blaze of a tropic sun In the meantime, however, I 
shall yield to the infiuence of the hour, and accept the proffer^ possession 
and pleasance , and being somewhat tired with the walk and hea^ pro* 
fiting by this mysterious hospitality of the unseen genius /oct, rest myself 
once more on this inviting Indian couch ** 

So saymg, he threw himself on the pulumpore, and was soon m a 
sound sleep, nch with dreams worthy of the “ Thousand and One 
Nights” ♦ 

Gregory, however, had not been unobserved , for no sooner had he 
lam down, than an urchm, who had kept strict watch in the hazel o^e 
immediately behind the bungalow, posted off to the castle , and wMe 
Grego^ was lying delightfully bewildered m fairy dreams, a middle»a^ed 
man, of fine commanding appearance, m the costume of an Indian chief, 
attended by a dusky page in the rich dress of the court of Delhi, with a 
guitar slung over his shoulder, were seen descending the path that led to 
Qie bungalow 

Making a circuit through the woods, they entered the copse behind the 
retreat 

The Asiatic grandee then stole softly into the bungalow, his eyes spark* 
ling with debgnt when he beheld his slumbering friend He gazed for a 
minute through gushing tears, and then, softly retiring with his attendant 
into the copsewood, he left the minstrel there, and returned to the casUe 
The page now, touchmg the Hindoostanee lyre, sung impromptu, soft and 
sweetly, the following words to a Mahratta air — 

“ Welcome, wanderer, here again— 

Welcome to the Gipsy Glen — 

Welcome, wanderer, welcome home I 
Here no noxious thing invades 
The shelter of thy native shades , 

Here no bloody tigers roam , 

Here the conch invites repose, ^ 

Safelv here thice eyes may close 
All thy wanderings now are o'er , 

While the murmurs of the stream 
Woo to slumber, and thy dream 
Other lands and friend restore.” 

Gregory awoke , the air still contmued He sprang from his coneb, 
and looked round in vain for the musician He tiien exclaimed, with 
thriUmg excitement — 

FrKudly Qenius — whoever you be, aud wherever you are— 1 conjure 
you, come forth and receive a stranger’s thanks for your ravisbmg recep* 
tion ” 

The music ceased, the page glided forward fW>m the cover, and, leaving 
his gilded shoes on the threshold, advanced with clasped hands and many 
a Bslaam into the hall, and then raoke— 

Sahib Bahadur, the Genius of the place, gratified by your approbation 
of the bower he has dedicated to you, invites yon, through me, to his 
palace ” 

Unwilhng,” sud Gregor todispel the delight of this romanceof zeal 
hfe, I follow wherever you lead.” 

The page led on, and crossing the bndge, threaded the way that 
directly to Fauy Castle 
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Arrived at the outward gate« he es^clauned, (^>en Sesame T aud the 
p<nrtal8 expanded Grossing the court, they reach^ tho hall^door 

«Op^ Sesame I” was again given, and me lelVy door- flew open. No 
perton was seen The page pointed to an arched ooor on the opposite side 
of the hall a gong of deep and powerful tone rang solemnly through 
the castle The portals of me archway expanded, and hurrymg forward 
from the farther end of a magnificent museum-library, lU his Eastern 
dress, Archie Shaw rushed to the embrace of his &imid 

4fYer this, might they not well sing those sweet lines of 
Addison — 

How are Thy servants bless d< O Lord I 
How sure is their defence ! 

Eternal Wisdom is their guide, 

Their help Ommpotence. 

In foreign realms and lands remote^ 

Supported by Thy care, 

Through bnrnmg climes 1 passed unhurt, 

And breathed untamted air ’’ 

And thas the last echoes of Gregory’s Gong die away into 
the pleaimnt land of remembrance Its tolls are cheerful, 
but Iot ns tbeir tone is not deep enough It tells not of a great 
moral earnestness, of an improved responsibility, of good ac- 
complished, and good resolved on It causes not such trium- 
phant emotions as those two graves in the Scotch BLirk-yard 
of Calcutta 
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ranee that error, suflenng, and oppression, will be gradually but 
completely abolished, ind that ^ the nations will be united in 
the combined response of praise and worship, to the great Author 
of their bounties and their ]oy 

If there be those who deem these topics uncongenial to our 
mam subject, they have altogether mistaken our design in re- 
viewing these foiegoing details We wish to join with others 
in pleading for India , m prodacuig an intelligent interest in 
her condition , and in exhibiting her necessities and her claims 
We cherish the hope that if, unhappily, merchants have hereto- 
fore contented themselves with visiting this land for the sole 
purpose of realizing some rapid gams, the day is coming 
when they will be animated by nobler sentiments, and allow bene- 
volence the victory o\ er self It is a narrow and petty fancy 
which limits the woik of elevating the people of this land to 
Public Officers and Chnstian Mmisteis, or which leads any to 
say to another, ^ I have no need of thee ^ In the wise appoint- 
ments of God, theie is an endless diversity of gifts, affording 
infinite degrees of influence To the statesman the case of 
India presents, we belieic, at the present time, the grandest and 
the most hopeful sphere m the world, for the exercise of the 
most enlarged ability, and the most capacious and the warmest 
philanthropy , but not less to the merchant, who icalizes hi» 
duty to " consecrate his gain to the Lord, and his substance to the 
Lord of the whole earth, it affords scope for the noblest 
liberality, and unnvalled opportunities of speedy and extensive 
usefulness Hitheito, theie has been little effort to do good, 
and little desire to gam the attachment of the people, or to 
deserve their gratitude , there have been few attempts to obtain 
acquaintance with their true condition , — all has been hurry to 
gam riches, and hurry to icturn home, unbles&ing and unblest 
If India has been neglected, there have been few at home to 
claim a hearing on hex btliaJf , fewer still who have spoken, witli 
genmne feeling or intelligence, of her distresses The general 
tone of all has been the cold and careless echo of " Am I my 
brother's keeper and it has been seldom that injustice has 
roused any to demand even a fair and deliberate enquiry If now 
the conviction, at least, of ilm duty be spread widely abroad , 
if the importance o£ thus commencing the discharge of Eng- 
land's responsibility to this long neglected empire, be now re- 
cognized and admitted , we shall look at no distant day for a re- 
sult suiroassing all present apparent piobabilities, in the improve- 
ment of the Government, m the enlightenment of the people, in 
the extension of commerce, and m the diffusion of Indian, and 
British influence, throughout the whole continent of Asia,. 



VI — ReporU of Ckses deiemtned tn the Ckmrt of Nizami 
Adawhtat Qdc%tta /oflSSS, Calcutta Thacker, 
Spink and Co 

S IB EDWARD COKE, m the preface to the first part of 
fais Reports, says — " When I considered how by her Ma- 
* jesiy^s princely care and choice, her seats of jnstioe have been 
^ ever, for the due execution of her laws, famished with Judges 
* of such excellent knowledge and wisdom, (whereimto thi^ 

^ have attained m this fruitM sprmg time of her blessed reign), 

^ as I fear that succeeding ages shall not afford successors equal 
' unto them, I have adventured to puhhsh certain of their re- 
* solutions, &c We know not whether similar considerations 
have weighed with the publishers of the Reports of the Sudd^ 
Nizamut Adawlut at Calcutta, the highest Criminal Court in 
Bengal But with whatever motive they may be published, 
the volume which we have taken as the subject of this article, 
(and which has been selected merely because it happens to be 
the latest,) is very instructive and interesting, and ^ords abun- 
dant materials for reflection 

All full accounts of cnminal trials are interesting The evi- 
deuce of the witnesses, when given in detail, shews more of the 
real manners and customs of the people, than any thing else, 
short of personal intercourse, can do It may not perhaps be * 
with the best class of the people that the reader is brought in- 
to contact but to get a distmct glimpse of the private life of 
any class, — of their motives and feehngs, — gives a considerable 
acquaintance with the whole body We venture to say, that 
for one whose lot is not cast m India, or rather in the Mofussil, 
and who is desirous of informing himself as to the manners and 
customs of the natives in Bengm, no book could be found more 
fitted than these reports of the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, to give 
him the information sought for From them may be seen how 
the natives live, act and suffer and a fair opmion may be 
formed of the manner in which cnminal justice is admmistered, 
and of the state of the country generally If the reader be an 
Englishman, he will find a further mterest in these repo:^, 
asmuch as they will occasionally shew him a good d^ of his 
fellow-countrymen in India, and of the manner in which they 
comport themselves in their vanous positions ^ 

The cases which come before the Sudder Court are all of 
them important, the crimes charged being generally the heaviest 
known to the c^endar Some of these cases come up on apped 
from the decisions of the Infenor Courts others are referr^ by 
the Lower Courts for the final decision of the Sudder The 
latter course is followed, either where the nature of the cnme of 
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which the prisons is accused^ is snch that do Court but the 
Sudder can de^ finally with it , or where the Lower Court 
considerB a more severe putushmeDt necessary than it has power* 
of itself to order, — such as death, or transportatiOD for life In 
cases which have to be referred to the Sudder, the Lower Court, 
after trial in the ordinary manner, records its opinion, reoom** 
mending the punishment which seems suitable This recom- 
mendation is, mfact, the sentence of the Court making it, and as 
such we always treat it It must therefore be borne in mind, 
that when m the course of the followmg remarks, we speak 
of the setUence of the Lower Court, we may mean either an actual 
sentence or only a recommendation 

The Sudder Court is a Court of ultimate Criminal Junsdio 
tion its decision is final, there being no appeal from it to tiiie 
Pnvy Council, as there is when it sits as a Civil Court In such 
a Court, dealing with such subjects as we have described, we 
should natural^ expect to find many questions of law, — ^we 
mean pure law,— discussed and decided But strange to say, 
this IS not the case If such a point does happen to 1^ decided, 
it IS so merely incidentally, and as if it were the least important 
part of the whole case There is no dealing with any subject 
generally , no deliberate laying down of the law, so as to be 
much of a guide or authority for the future 

So far as we understand it, the custom is for the Judge of the 
• Lower Court to furnish the Sudder Court with a full statement 
of the case sent up, and with the conclusions he has come to, 
and his reasons for coming to them along with these, are sent 
the depositions of the witnesses who have been examined The 
manner in which these statements are prepared, is not always 
very judicial or dignified and many of them exhibit a play- 
fulness of imagination, which we should hardly have supposed 
could exist among a set of gentlemen who have spent the best 
part of their lives m a climate such as that of India In many 
cases, they appear to aim much more at what they consider fine 
wntmg, than at making a simple, or stnctly accurate statement 
of the matter with which they are dealing 

Thus m the statement of one case, the charge being murder, 
and there being several prisoners,— one of them a woman whose 
intrigues with the deceased bad probably caused the murder,-^--' 
we find the following passage — 

The standard of virtue amongst native females is not a high one 
though I do not mean to say they ore all unchaste far from it, 
and S the practice of Suttee was restored, scores would resort to it 
agam, on the death of their husbands, to shew by precept that 
were chaste 

" ChBste as iKe idde 

That B curded hy the from purest anow, 

And hangs on Dianas temple **—P 758, Nw 
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— ^really very poetical and pretty, from a gentl^tnaa writ- 

ing on a matter of the life or death of no lei^than three persons ^ 1 

Again, in a case in which arson, robbery, imd attaching 
the police were combined, the Judge of the Lower Court gives a 
long introduction to his statement After mentioning that ihe 
circumstances out of which the prosecution arose, had their 
origin in a dispute between two persons who jointly possessed 
certain estates, one (whom we shall call A), having a share, 
and the other (whom we shall call B), having a -V ^are, the 
Judge proceeds — 

“ At length A seems to have resolved on taking vigorous measures 
to put down opposition, come from what quarter it m^ht For this 
purpose he secured the good will of two brothers, indisputably the 
most notorious, turbulent, characters to be found in this notorious 
lawless district These brothers are Gugun Meah and Mohun Meah, 
(since not maj^propnatel^ named the Gog and Magog df these parts) 
The means employed to gam them over was a lease on easy terms of 
several desirable properties , but this compact was destined to be of 
short duration, for, &c * * The alliance was thus cut asunder, 
and these parties became his worst enemies Innumerable were the 
cases these parties brought against each other, but the long purse of 
A soon exhausted the stren^h of the Meahs in this expensive and 
prodtless warfare, and then the Meahs changed their tactics Leaving 
A to the Courts, the Meahs gave him real cause to resort to them 
They plundered A’s zemmdary cutchery, robbed and oppressed all ^ 
who professed to be i^vorable to him, and this kmd of hfe proved so 
tempting, frcmi the plunder obtained, that the Meahs were able, with- 
out any means of their own, to collect and keep together a force 
which A’s hired hands were not strong enough to cope with ” * * ♦ 
:pp 272 ^, m 

He then goes on to state the facts of the case before bim It 
IS to be observed that although one of these identical Meahs was 
on his trial, there was no evidence whatever before the Judge of 
any of the matters which furnished hitn with the introductory 
flourish, from which we have made the above quotation The 
Sadder Court veiy properly takes notice of the impropriety of 
thus trymg to esteblish a general imputation against the 
prisoners but cimously enough, they, at the same moment, 
adopt the introduction themselves, by adding 'Hhougb not 
without foundation The judgment of the Sudder Court 
goes on — 

The r^ort should be founded on matter stnctly connected with 
the several elfences chaiged on the record, and supported by legsd 
evidence The souhrequ^ of Gog and Magog given to the two 
brothers, Gugun and Mohun, in the Sessions Judge’s letter of re- 
ference, are quite out of place, and evince a levity which is too m- 
discreet to be passed over without some notice ” — JP 298 , 
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It ended m the unfortunate Gog having a sentence passed: 
ap<m him of imprisonment for fourteen years with irons and 
l^r 

The Inferior Courts are not always so respectful to their 
superiors as they might be When a case is remanded for 
reyiewj or any^ other purpose^ such a proceeding is occasionally 
somewhat irritating to the Judge whose decision is called in 
question^ and the disapprobation which is felt^ is sometimes 
expressed By the law as it exists in Bengal^ if a man is tried 
on several distinct charges and found guilty on each^ the Judge 
may give him one consolidated sentence for all^ instead of a 
distinct punishment for each offence Gog, (the same person 
we have just been speaking of,) and several other persons, were 
brought up charged on various indictments at once The Judge 
tried them on some, and then passed a consolidated sentence 
on them, without trying them upon the others, or in any way 
disposing of them The Sudder Court sent back the proceed- 
ings, saying that the prisoners were entitled to a decision in 
the Sessions Court, on the charges, which could not be allowed 
to hang over them, and it was the duty of the Sessions Judge, 
either to convict or acquit them” The Sessions Judge tried 
them as desired, but wrote back — 

“ Though I did not try the two omitted cases, the charges were not 
• kept pendmg over the prisoners * * * Every prisoner convicted 
and sentenced, I should have regarded as done with , but any prisoner 
acquitted altogether would be subjected to be tried on the two un- 
investigated charges Nor can I see any moonvenience or injustice 
in this A THon who has broken the laws must he tried vn the wa 
most eonvement to those who ha/oe the adminutration of the law It 
IS better that a prisoner be subjected to tnal on a fresh count after 
his acqmttal on some former charge, than that a Sessums Judge 
should emphg hts tme for Jive or sue days m the tnal of a multitude 
ofhmdred cases^ for fear that the Nizamut Adawlut reverse some of his 
conmetums ” — 271, JB'eh 7 

He also remarks — 

As hangmg is the liimted pumshment for any number of cases 
of murder, bo I regard fourteen years’ imprisonment as the proper 
hmit for any number of crimes less than murder ’* * # 

To which the Sudder replies — 

The Sessions Judge has entirely forgotten that, for obnons 
reasons, the power of Courts of Justice over a cnmmal must be 
limited by a sentence of death, while they can exercise the power 
of second^ punishment at their discrelaon, to any extent sanctioned 
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hy the law in other cases The Sessions Judge’s reasoning, is Hier^ 
fore both misplaced and illogical ” 

It IS quite incomprehensible, how such a production as that of 
the Sessions Judge is altogether — ^for we have given but a small 
portion of it — should have been tolerated at all The o^ily 
excuse for it appears to be, that when the case was originally 
remanded, neither Court fully understood what the other had 
done, or intended should be done 

There seems to be no disposition on tbe part of the Lower 
Courts to put their light under a bushel, for we find them not 
unfrequently bringing to the notice of their superiors, the excel- 
lent manner in which the prosecution has been conducted, and 
a conviction obtained Thus, one Judge, in a murder case, 
having said that he considered that transpoi^tion for life would 
be a sufficient punishment, on account of the prisoner’s youth, 
continues — 

‘‘ With these remarks I leave the case m the Court’s hands, trust- 
ing they will approve of the care and despatch shewn in its prepara- 
tion and reference, not more than nine days having intervened 
between the perpetration of the crime, and the recommendation of 
the prisoner for punishment ” — P 67, 

The Sadder Court took no notice of this passage, but quietly 
ordered that the prisoner should be hanged instead of trans- ♦ 
ported, — and indeed, as it happened, he did very well deserve to 
be hanged 

The number* of cases reported for the year 18b5, is 637, 
and m most of them there was more than one prisoner In 238, 
or rather more than one-third of these cases, the prisoners or 
some of them were successful , 877 persons who had been con- 
victed and sentenced, were acquitted thirty-two persons were 
released and set at literty, the proceedings against them being 
quashed for irregularity the punishments of twenty-six criminals 
were increased those of 104 were dimmished In all, 507 of the 
sentences passed by the Lower Courts, were altered, exclusive of 
the cases in which the proceedings against thirty-two persons 
were quashed 

Such a state of things is very far from what it ought tb be 
an immediate remedy for it, however, it is not easy to discover 
The Sudder Court seems o^n to interfere very needles|ly and 
capnmoufily with the decisions of the Lower Courts, in cases 
*• 

* Thene fignreB ate matenaUp correct There may for certain reasons be 
some tiight inaocmracy, hat none wuSb. as m any way to the general results 
shown. 
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wliere the whole question is, ns to the amount of credit to ho 
given to the evidence adduced It is not sufficiently borne m 
mind, that where many witnesses have been examined, and there 
IS much conflict of evidence, no two persons, however careful or 
intdhgent, ever take exactly the same view of the matter, and 
that, under such circumstances, the chances are that the man who 
IS on the i^ot, and who has personally seen and dealt with tlie 
Witnesses, is more likely to come to a right conelusion, than the 
man who has had none of these advantages These reports, 
however, fully prove the necessity which exists for having an ap* 
peal from the l^wer Courts, and that the appeal to the Sudder, 
even such as it is, is a great benefit , they shew how much more 
unsafe, both life and liberty would be in the Mofussil, if there 
were no appeal 

That life and liberty are most unsafe in the Mofussil, is very 
evident If so many of those charged with the most heinous 
crimes, and tried by the most experienced Judges lu the coun- 
try, were improperly convicted and sentenced, what must be the 
ease of the countless alleged offenders brought up on charges 
summarily disposed of m the Mofussil, and which there is no 
possibility of bnnging m appeal before the Sudder Court Por 
one case of importance sufficient to give the prisoner the right 
of appeal to the Sadder Court, there are multitudes disposed of 
^ daily, m which he has no such right, and in these minor cases 
too, the persons who try them are often without any expenence 
whatever, — ^mere lads learning their business as Magistrates^ and 
barely yet understanding half that is said to them by the pn- 
soners, or any one else m their Court We say, if there is such 
a failure of justice in so many of the most important cases, 
tried with the greatest care, and by the best Judges in the 
country, what must the failure be in the minor cases, tried with 
less care, and ve^ often, by confesse^y bad Judges? And 
what an amount of misery and suffering must all this produce ? 

Contemplate for a moment the sufferings endured by the un- 
justly convicted men whom the Sudder Court m 1855, acquitted 
and released Each of these individuals was taken &om his 
home, seized and examined by the police, (and who shall say 
what he suffered at tU% stage of the proc^ings?) , examined 
and committed by the Magistrate , tried and convuked by the 
Sessions Judge, sent back to prison (in a few eases perhaps he 
would be allowed to remain out on bad) and kept m suspense^ 
and agony, until the order for his release arrived irom the 
Sudder Court Add to this, that in many eases the prisoner 
has been dragged for miles over the country, to the place cd 
trml, thatm nearly all cases, sevezal months elapse, between 
the original charge and apprehension by the police, and the final 

M \ 
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acquittal by the Sadder tTouit^-^ud that^ throughout the whole 
proceedings^ a constant expen^ture of money is requisite 1 And 
for all this there is no compensation Indeed^ there can be no 
compensation, for the injaiy done to the feelings of the ae- 
qmtted and of his relatives and friends, is not an injury for 
which any real amends can be made To the feelings of a 
native, if his position in the world be at all above the very 
lowest, the shock produced by such proceedings, as as great as 
it would, in the like case, be to an Enghshxnan m his own conn* 
try But it ne\er seems to occur to any body, from policemen 
to Sadder Judges, that natives have any feeling, and as to pitying 
a man for what he has gone through, owing to the blunders or 
Ticiousness of the police or of the Courts, or supposing he has 
any right to complain, — such a thing is never dreamt of If a 
prisoner is eventually acquitted, his acquittal never gives much 
satisfaction to any body , be is thought only too lucky m get- 
tmg off at all And lucky indeed he is, for the whole matter is 
pretty mu<di a calculation of chances * 

A case in the Sudder Court is heard in the first instance by 
two Judges If they agree in their opinion, they dispose finally 
of the case but if they differ, they refer the case to a third 
Judge, and his decision, if it agrees with that of either of his 
brethren, concludes the matter Should he again take a view 
of his own, distinct from the other two, the ease is referred to 
a fourth Judge, — and so on, until a majority in favor of some 
one view, can be got 

Of this there is a striking instance, in a case* of affray attend- 
ed with wilful murder The Lower Court convicted seven of the 
prisoners, and sentenced them each to fourteen years' imprison- 
ment with labor la the Sudder Court, one Judge acquitted 
them aSi, but the other aeqmtted only three of them, confirm- 
ing the sentence of the Lower Court as to the other four 
There being thus a difference of opinion between the two Sadder 
Judges as to the fate of the latter, the case was, as to them, 
referred to a third Judge He took an entirely fresh view of 
the mattery he approved of their convietaon, but not of their 
punishment, which he considered too light, as they had com- 
mitted murder, and should, he thought, have been transported 
for life As the third Judge thus differed from both the others, 
a fourth was called in He agreed with the first, in acquitting 
all So in the end, the disputed four were acquitted and set at 
liberty, after having run the gamatlet of nearly the whole Sadder 
Bench 

This practice is followed even where the ground of dissent of 
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tlie Jadge wlio wishes to mterfeie wiUi Uie Lower Court's 
46ei8ion, 18 ihat Ihe senteace passed is too light, and ought to 
have b^n death Thus, in a murder case,'^ the Lower Court 
considered it proved that the prisoners were guilty, — ^but apr 
parently only m the second degree,— and sei^no^ them to 
transportation for life This decision was upheld by one of the 
Judges in appeal The other, however, was of a diffbrent 
opinion " The crime of which the prisoners are gmlty la 
' deliberate and wilful murder, and the penalty is death, and 
^ to that doom I would consign them both The case wae 
referred to a third Judge, and as he agreed that sentence of 
death should be passed, the Lower Court’s sentence was altered^ 
and the men were hanged 

This does seem to be a very loose and reckless manner of 
dealmg with human life It is a sufdciently awful and danger- 
ous thing to execute the extreme penalty o£ the law upon a 
criminal, even when Junes and Jud^ are all agreed. But thab 
any two persons should, merely upon reading the depositions of 
the witnesses, and other papers connected with the case, take 
upon themselves to convert into a sentence of death, a mmor 
sentence which had appeared sufficient to the Court which tried 
the prisoner, and to an appellate Judge of position and authonty 
equal to their own, is to us perfectly astonishing It will not 
be denied, that no man ought to be punished capitally so long 
as there is any reasonable doubt of his guilt deserang death ^ 
yet it cannot be said, that there is no reasonable doubt, where 
a man la hanged, notwithstanding the opinion of the Lower 
Court, and of one of the three Sadder Judges, before whom hm 
case IS heard, that he ought not to be so 

The proper apportionment of the punishment to the crime 
committed^ is one of the most important questions for the con-' 
sideration of the Judge and Magistrate, as well as of the 
legislator There are two principles by which it ought to be 
regulated The severity of the punishment should depend on 
the hemousness of the crime and (which is a eorollary of the 
first) where the crime is the same,, the punishment should be 
the same But practically these principles arc very difficult 
to carry oul^ as appears &om the great mconsist^cy and 
capnciousness often observable in. the sentences of Criminal Courts 
even m England It is not surprising that we find a good 
deal of caprice and meonsistency in the punishments awarded here 

At p 973, Dee,\s the report of the trud of two persons^ 
Akbar and Haran, the former charged with committing a 
the latter mtik aiding and abettmgt The offence charged^ was 
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pioved against eaoh I&u*an hakd aided hy puttmg a clotii oh 
the mou^ of the proseGatnx^ and afterwards by holding back a 
woman who came lo the rescue 

At p 994^ Dee > is the report of the tml ^ one Sabee for 
the like offence In this case also the charge was fully proved 
In both ease&j the prosecutnces are said to have been persons 
of unimpeachable character^ — m both the offence was as wanton 
and gross an outrage as possible^ — in neither is there any one 
ingredient which makes it worse than the other Yet what are 
the sentences ^ The one principal^ Akbar^ gets only four years^ 
imprisonment , the other^ Sabee, gets seven years The abettor 
Haran gets only two years Can it be doubted that there is a 
failure of justice here ? Either Sabee got three years too much ^ 
or Akbar got three years too httle 

Again let us compare the case of Akbar and Haran with the 
case of Idoo, heard m appe^ by the same Judges on the smnc 
day * Idoo was tried for attempting to get a situation as cook 
by means of a forged character The liower Court states the 
case thus — 

‘‘ The pnsoner admitted having uttered the certificate, but denied 
that it was a forgery The pnsonera offered himself as a cook to 
Mrs A , stating that he had served in that capacity ui the fatndies 
of Mr B , and other gentlemen , he produced a certificate signed 
C B which he said been wiitten and presented to him hy the 
fete Mrs B.’"’ 

It was proved that the certificate was not written or signed 
by Mrs B , or any member of the family , and that the prisoner 
had never served in that family at all The pnsoner was there- 
fore very properly convicted and he was sentenced to impri- 
sonment for three years with labor, — the labor bemg commutable 
to a fine of fifty rupees/’ which sentence was confirmed 

Now whether Idoo deserved three years’ imprisonment for 
wbat he had done, we shall not stop here to enquire very 
Bibly he did But if he did, can any reasonable person^y that 
Akbar deserved more than four years, for the rape which he <^m- 
mitted, and that Haran deserved more than two years for aidmg 
and abetting therein, in the manner we have described ? The 
Sadder Court, by passing these sentences, have in fact, (althongh 
doubtleee they did not mean to do so), declared xt to be'^hmr 
opiaxonjbhat it is a less offence by one-third to hold a woman 
while another commits a rope upon, her, than to use a mlse 
racter in order to get a situation as cook and that to use a felse 
character m getting a place as cook is only by one-four^ a lesa 
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heinous cnine than actually to oomnut an atroeioiis and ^gtavat* 
ed xapeJ 

Je^ou^ 18 the caose of very many mnrders^ and attetn|^t0 to 
murder j wd those who commit ofiences under the infiuenee of 
it are, as a general rule^ dealt with very leniently Thus we find 
a prisoner convicted by the Lower Court of assault with wound- 
ing^ and sentenced to five years' imprisonment with labor He 
had inflicted on his victim a very severe incised wound on the 
left breast/^ given by a dao or hatchet^ but the prosecutor's life 
was not m danger The circumstances^ under which the wound 
was given, appear from the remarks of the appellate court — 

“We believe the story told by the prosecutor on the spur of 
the moment, is the true story , that be had an intrigue with the 
prisoner's wife, and went for that purpose into the house, when he 
was detected and wounded We are of opinion, that the assault, 
which was, w^ have every reason to suppose, committed under these 
circumstances, was justihable We therefore acquit and release the 
prisoner ” — 214, 

The prisoner himself simply denied having touched the pro- 
fiecutor, and set up an alibi ’ 

And so in several other cases One of them is particularly 
worthy of notice, because the prisoner was acquitted, although 
it was proved that the weapon was bought beforehand for the 
• express purpose of attacking the prosecutor, — that “the \^ound 

* was severe and dangerous, the weapon a deadly one, and the 

* attack premeditated 

How far such leuiency is desirable when assaults of so deadly 
a nature have been committed, is very questionable We should 
gather have expected that in a country where so many people 
have but too good cause to be jealous, and where eveiy man when 
excited is re^y for violence of any kind, all such sudden out- 
breaks of passion would be checked with the utmost seventy 
We confess we do not comprehend how such an excuse can entitle / 
a man to his acquittal 

So uncertam, however, are all things in the law, that defences 
of this nature, though generally successful, are not always so 
This 16 shewn by a case at p 552, Jlfay, and another at p 844, 
Abv In the latter case, the prisoner was, on his own confes- 
sion, found guilty of murder and sentenced to transportation 
for life with labor in irons , although the dishonor of his sister 
was the exciting cause, — “ the provocation was intense, and tlie 
' act of murder unpremeditated, and on sudden impulse/' 

The reports contain many interesting accounts of affirays and 
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mtS| and tiaey diew that not nn&eqaently fegnlar pitched bat* 
tiles are fought by large bodies of men, all arm&i. a$b&t the native 
fashion, with clubs, swords, and spears In such fights, many of 
the combatants are professional latteeah These persons live 
by violence, and serve their master chiefly for the purpose of 
fighting for him But while they serve as IcMeeah, a good 
deal of business is generally done by them on their own ac- 
count as daeoits^ or gang-robbers indeed, we beheve that a 
large proportion of the hundreds of dacoi^ who have of late 
years been hanged or transported, were also laUeeaiU In 
many districts, one piece of ground is the scene of so many 
iighte m the course of the season A claims the ground 
as belonging to his estate B , as belonging to his Each 
keeps his latteeah m readiness, knowing well that when the 
sowing season comes, there must be a struggle The sowmg 
time arrives, and A sends off his people to sow the disputed 
territory Down come B ^s latteeah A *s men advance to 
support the sowing party, and then ensues a general fight, re- 
sulting in broken heads and limbs, and sometimes death Should 
the land, notwithstanding, be sown, the same scene may be 
repeated when A goes to carry off the crop or, very possibly, 
B may not have had patience to wait till then, but may have 
made a desperate, though fruitless, attempt to cut the crop while 
green, in which he was defeated only by the most strenuous 
exertions of A ^s retainers 

All this goes on to a considerable extent even in the more 
accessible distncts, and under the very eyes of Magistrates and 
Police Of course it is carried on with tenfold vigour in the 
more remote parts, where a Magistrate is rarely, or never seen 
The truth is, that neither Magistrates nor Fohce are strong 
enough to prevent it , all they do, — ^and under existing circum- 
stances it IS probably all they can do, — ^is to try to find out the 
aggressors after all is over, and to have them punished If the 
Police are presmt at an affray, they seldom are of the smallest 
use 

In the report of the timl of some eight persons for not and 
wounding, and resisting the Police, after stating that on the ap- 
plication of the landlord to the P<^ce, a mmiooreepeadoA named 
Bachu had been sent to protect an attachment, issued by the 
landlord, of the crops of certain tenants who had not paid their 
rents, the Judge gives the foUowmg account of what oc- 
curred 

** On the 5th of December, another application was made to the 
Police to furnish farther aid m preserving the attachment, as ^ 
viUagexs seemed mehned to combine, and would m that case carry 
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off attached cxops Upon this, an order was sent to the 
of Golnndpore to proceed to the spot, and prevent the removal of tiie 
crop Accordingly the Fareedar having collected from irwenty to 
twenty^five ehowhi^dars from the villages round about, proceeded to 
the spot, where he found the peitdah Bachu engaged with ten or 
fifteen men in cutting the crops He had no sooner arrived than 
the villagers of Salgong and Burso began simultaneously to appear 
in lao^ forces, and with shouts of inar mar^ and armed with 
clubs, were making towards the fareedar and his party The latter 
were soon dispersed, and those who had the courage to remain were 
more or less beaten The first scene of the act being over, those 
of the rioters who came from Salgong returned thither with all speed , 
and entering the yard in which fuckhun and Eamsook had several 
joint granaries, the villagers cut the outer mats of the gola9, whereby 
the gram in them was poured on the ground A general plunder 
then ensued, which seems to have been participated in by the women 
and children of the whole village, and it did not cease till aU four 
golas were nearly emptied of their contents ” — P 754, June 

This was a not not attended by any act of very great atrocity 
Here is an account of another, in which the numbers engaged 
were small, but the violence used great 

The landlady, through a servant, had applied for the protec- 
tion of the Pohce to distrain property belonging to a defaultmg 
tenant 

K wmhooree peon was sent from the thannah with the servant, 
and on reachmg the ground, was warned off by the prisoners, ^os 
8 and 9, who were armed, and four other armed men with them The 
prisoner No 8 had a spear and shield No 9 had a sword and 
shield Prisoners Nos 10, 11 , 12, 13 and 14, (servants of the land- 
lady), were cutting the crop on the ground, when the other party at- 
tacked them, and they appear to have retreated, throwing bncks and 
clods No 7, at a little ^stance off, gave orders for the affray In 
the affray Gumb and Maharaj, who were with the landlady’s party 
cutting the crop, were killed Gurnb met his death at the hands 
of No 8, who speared him in the stomach, — No 9 afberwards stnkmg 
him with his swoid Maharaj was killed by Dewan Sikh Jemadar, 
on the part of Kaleedass Baboo, who, as well as his master, has 
smce absconded and evaded arrest ” — P 455, April 

Thd lower Court sentenced Nos 7 and 8 to seven years^ im- 
prisonment with labor in irons in banishment This sentence 
was confirmed , hut such of the landlady’s servants as were pn- 
soners were acquitted , the Sadder Court considering that al- 
though there were fair grounds for inferring that these prisoners 
were not altogether so innocent as their witnesses testified^ still 
there was no evidence that they went armed, or opposed witih 
force the violent assault made on them 
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Two nch widow ladies had large landed estates which were 
coiitiguoa& The dwelling houses of these ladies were dose to 
each other , and m the immediate neighbourhood of her house^ 
each had a bazaar ^ a village with shops in it^ to which shops each 
expected^ and ordered all the tenants on her estate to resort A 
disagreement unfortunately took place between the ladies^ as to 
a wall which was being built between their residences This 
disagreement in time became a bitter feud The servants of 
each began to attempt to entice or drive away the bazaar people 
of the other, and to interfere with them going to her bazaar , 
each began to employ latteeah for the purpose of protecting her 
own property, and injuring that of her neighbour Notice of 
the state of affairs was given to the police by each party, but 
was apparently unproductive and at last a tremendous not 
and fight took place, m which one man was killed, many were 
wounded, and every possible act of plunder and violence com- 
mitted * 

Here is a good account of a night attack by one set of 
villagers upon another — 

Nackua and Chackla are contiguous villages, belonging to two 
nval Zemindars The first is owned by Rajnaram Koy, while Pran- 
nath Chowdry is proprietor of the second The villages are in the 
Soonderbuns, where the scarcity of cultivators makes every man of 
that class a valuable chattel to the possessor 

It seems that last year Bajnarain’s agents m Nackua sent an 
escort of armed men, and brought away at dead of night several of 
Frannath’s ryots, among whom was the witness Panaullah There 
is reason to think, that overtures havmg been made to him, he became 
reconciled to bis late landlord, and was wilbng to return to his estate , 
but where ryots are not plentiful, it is not an easy matter for a ryot 
to escape from a village, except he consents to do so with the sacrifice 
of his worldly goods But a ryot without cattle or plough, and with 
no means of supporting himself^ is but a poor acquisition , and when 
Panaullah agre^ to return to Chackla, it became, of course, necessary 
to devise means for bnngmg away his family and property Accord- 
ingly, Prannath’s Naib assembled their dependents and tenants, and 
on the night of the 5th March, 1855, proceeded to bung away 
Panaullah, his family, and worldly goods Their arrival in the 
viHage in force, and at that hour of night, caused an uproar , and 
the object of the nocturnal visit not being altogether unknown 
to the 4Bulherents of Bajnarain Boy, the latter were not slow to 
call together their men to oppose the mvaders A mutual fight was 
likely to have occurred , but sudden vigorous measures, on the part of 
Pratmath’s men, quickly decided the issue va, their favor, and made 
their opponents take to fiight, cowed hy the cf two qf thevr 
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hr marialfy wmnded Secured against fartber resistance, Praii-*^ 
natb’s men collected t<^ther whatever property they could lay tbwr 
bands on, without regard of course whether it belonged to fraonatH 
pr not, and then made off in boats to 4iheir own village*^ — JP^, 
954, Dec 

Cattle«trespass is a frequent cause of these murderous attaobsi^ 
There is one case, for instance, in which five persons were tnedi 
for not with murder A cow stiayed on to a piece of waste 
land of one of the prisoners The cowherd who bad diarge of 
the animal, went to drive it away He was struck by 
one of the people connected with the laud This was the 
commencement of a not The prisoners, and another not yet 
apprehended, riotously came armed with laUees, when the two 
prosecutors were assaulted and beaten, and one of the prisoners 
struck the deceased a blow with a club near the region of the 
heart, which killed him on the spot * 

Again m another case — 

The affray seems to have ansen from some dispute regarding tha^ 
grazing of the belligerents’ cattle On the day previous there had. 
been a dispute, in which the first party (prisoners — ^1, 2, and 8) had 
received some wounds On the next day, a more determined fight 
took place, when the deceased was killed, and others on both sides 
were wounded The prisoners of the second party appear to have 
• been the aggressors, and to have fought most recklessly Pnsoner 
Ko 11 IS proved to have struck the deceased with an iron bar, which 
was the immediate cause of his death ” 

And yet the punishment for the murder committed was only 
seven years^ labor in irons f 

We wish we could find room for some more extracts from 
the numerous affray cases with murder, which are reported, for 
they are highly illustrative of the state of the country in general^ 
as well as of the way in which the natives when excited treat 
each other It appears to us that an undue lenieney is shewn^ 
as regards these affrays, and nots attended with loss oi life One 
cause of this, no doubt, is the knowledge that affrays are 
in some degree rendered necessary from the want of any sufficient 
police^ and of the means of enforcing one^s nght in the 
country, with any reasonable amount either of certainty or speed, 
Tbe person employing latteeaU very often does so for the pro- 
teeiaon merely oi fais just rights, of which he would otherwise 
l^deftauded, and many an affiray which ends in bloodshed, wA 
vialence of every description, is commenced, with no evil 
tion, and in penect go^ faith, by one wbo knows tiiat unWlMi 
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help himself, no one will help him, and he will lose his all 
StiU while such things last, the country must be in a state of 
great demoralization , and it is evident that a much stronger 
nihng hand is requir^hi Bengal than at present exists These 
fatal conflicts, and the uncertainty of life and property that they 
give rise to, call for a speedy and effective remedy, — such as is 
to be found only in an increased number of Judges and Magis- 
trates, and an improved police 

The history of latteeals and dacoits as appearing from these 
reporte, — their roving adventurouslives, — their fights and plunder- 
ing expeditions, are really quite romantic , and their utter scorn 
of the very idea of earmng their bread honestly, or in any way 
but by the use of arms and plunder, remind us much of the 
Highlanders as they existed m Scotland not very many years 
ago, (though we fear our Scotch cousins will not be much grati- 
fied by the comparison ) Bishto Ghose was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life for being a dacoit The Lower Couit thus 
states his case , and the statement is fully borne out by the man^s 
confession, which is unfortunately not set out at length in the 
case, but which shews him to have been a regular laiteeal for 
some time before be became a dacoit also — 

^‘The man’b history is indeed a most remarkable one, and if any 
doubt did ever exist m any quarter, as to the n<=‘ed, and the utibty 
of an extraordinary agency to cope with, and suppress the crime of « 
dacoity, the peruaal of the prisoner’s adventures would dispel such 
doubts It will hardly be believed that any one cotQd commit half 
a hundred daeonHei^ and still leave so httle tangible proof of his own 
guilt, that, were it not that the prisoner criminates himself, there 
16 no other sufficient proof to convict him Being apprehended, he 
very soon volunteered to give a history of his life Interesting as 
that histoiy is, it may be told m a few words From tending cattle 
he became a bold and practised dubman Expert in the use of his 
fevonte weapon, and made danng by the frequent use of it, he dis- 
dained the humble occupation of a cowherd, and readily listened to 
the first overtures made to him to exchange it for the eventful, 
easier, and more lucratiTe hfe of a daeovt From being a member 
he soon became the head of a gang He recollects the particulars of 
forty-seven different acts of daeoity by land and water, and there 
18 httle doubt, he has forgotten twice that numbw ” — P 648, X)ct 

At p 6£3, May, we have a trial for murder The accused was 
convicted and sentenced to death He was deaf and dumb^ and 
had been so from infancy but notwithstanding his infirmity, 
he was a professional laiteeal, and was eventually banged for a 
tnurder committed by him m the ordinary course of the duties 
of his calling I 

The volume teems with dacoity eases, the details of many of 
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whicb are very exiraor^inaiy For example we bave^ thcr 
trial of eleven men for having belonged to a gang of daocits. 
These men gave the particulars oi numerous daooities committed 
by them, some with one gang, some with another One pn«* 
soner admitted that he was present at fifty-eight of these daooiUes^ 
another admitted being present at forty , another was concerned 
in twenty-one, another was present at forty-five, two, at ten/ 
one, at seven , one, at thirteen, another, at fifteen , another, at 
thirty-two They were all convicted, chiefly on their own con- 
fessions, and sentenced to be transported for life 

While the announcement made by Mr Danby Seymour, that 
torture was practised as a mean for enforcement of payment 
of Bevenue took some people by surprise, evezy person wno knew 
much of India was well aware of its being constantly employed 
by the police m the discharge of their duties In truth, torture 
always has been practised here, and will be so, for many a day to 
come , and it always has been and is now practised, in a greater or 
less degree, in every police office in the country, with the Ml know* 
ledge of every Magistrate and Judge in the country We do not? 
mean to say that any Magistrate or Judge takes part in, or evcm 
is aware of any particular case of torture, while it is going on , 
but they all daily hear compUmts of it from the prisonera 
brought before them, and they know well that there is some foun- 
dation for these complaints To get at legal proof of such an 
* offence having been committed by the police, is not easy Be- 
sides, the difficulty of proving any thing in a country like India 
is so great, that by persons of experience m the Mofussil, a little 
pressuie on a prisoner is not looked upon as anything very unfair 
or improper for it is known that unless the police succeed in 
getting information out of the accused themselves, there is but 
small chance of a conviction 

If proof of this IS wanted, let the Reports of the Sudder 
Nizamut Adawlut be carefully read, passim every where will 
he found abundant evidence of the existence of torture, and of ite 
existence being known to every body In the volume for 1855, 
there are several cases in which the offence was actually proved 
and the offenders punished 

The Darogah, two Jemadars, and two Burkundazes, attached 
to a thannah or police station within twenty miles of Calcutta, 
were tried and found guilty by the Lower Court, which makes 
the foUowing remarks on the case — 

In fixing a punishment adequate for the offence, and for exam{4^ 
at the same tune, must be taken mto consideration the temp^iOtiB 
into which newly appointed native pohce officers are led, 
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ioo snccessial con^^eaimeat^ 'wi&l which others them have per* 
petrat^ this offence,— two^fold flagitious first for the torture lUiself, 
and next m the possibilitj of its ereDtuallj resultmg in seyerest 
punishment of the innoe^t. Likewise is to he consideiM the temp- 
tations they are exposed to, by their being permitted to cany away, 
on the merest suspicion, to the thannah, servants ^f houses, in which 
Tobbenes have taken place, or other suspected parties Hie mference 
they axe bable to draw fforn such permission is, that they may with 
impunity resort to improper means to procure confessions, whfle at 
the same time their superiors, and the parties robbed, press for dis- 
covery ” — 106, Jan 

The Darogah was imprisoned for four years, and fined 200 
rupees, the others for two years, with a fine of 100 rupees 
1 b another case, a police I>arogah, two Burkaudazes and a 
Peadah were tned for the culpable homicide of a person whom 
they had in their custody The prisoners were convieted , the 
Lower Court stating the object of the mal-treatment to have 
been to procure restitution of the stolen property, or a confession 
the crime The Court of Appeal took a surprising view of 
oertam parts of the case 

It IS also clearly proved that the deceased was never out of 
the hands of the police, after having been put on board the boat , 
and, though a weakly man, the medical evidence shews that he was 
not suffering from disease, and his death can therefore be accounted 
for m no other way than as the consequence of the combined mal- 
treatm^t he received from them. Lukhun and Nobin were evident- 
ly the most active m this outrage, and we see no reason to ii\t6rfere 
in their favour, with the sentence passed upon them It is hkewise 
eatisfactonly proved that Nundlol, the Darogah, was m the boat, and 
cognisant of what passed Under ordvnwry cireumstanoee, a heam 
TBspomMtty would jail wpon one holdvng the official poentton he 
rendering necessary a far severer sentence than that passed by the 
Sessions Judge ^ Nimdlol %e a mere youths and ceriahtly noi quail* 
Jiedjhr the sthiotion of a Daroyah^ and %t may hefhirly ifferrea thM 
the auithorvty of ouch a person was neither feU nor respected by hie 
svibordinates This may be taken mto con^deration m the punish- 
ment’* — 4d, 

And accordingly the Darogah got four years^ impriaonment 
without labor, while two of his subordinates were sentenced to 
the like term of impnfionmant with labor m irons ^ 

It 18 not accused or suspected persons alone that are tortured, 
or mal-treated by the police Witnesses are often used in the 
same wty, in order to make them give such evidence as the police 
may want. Thus we have a case^ where eight prisoners weire 
iri^ for peijury allied to have been committed by them on a 

♦F 100, JprOL 
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previotts cnmmal tnal The Lower Court omved at the foUow* 
ing conclusioii 

Under these circamstancesi I would convict the pnsoners o£ 
penury 4 but withr^erence to ikevr qffhnce huemg ari^fmated m iS* 
treatment and threats, of farther pwlenee on the part of the 
I think that one year’s u&pnsonment with labor will be a sumoient 
punishment The pneonere are all either women or old men, selected^ 
I doubt not, tn a degree on that account as betng the more Wcehj to be 
acted on by ill usage ” 

The Sudder Court acquitted all the prisoners — 

The Sessions’ Judge should not have ordered the commitment 
of the pnsoners for the pei^uiy, as he was convmced that they had 
been subjected to ill-treatment to cause them to depose as they did 
depose before the magistrate ” 

In about S70 of the 687 cases that came before the Sudder 
Court m 1855> the prisoners^ or some of them^ had confessed, 
or made statements criminating themselves before the police, 
or the committing magistrate In very many of these cases, 
the alleged confessions are wholly repudiated on the tnal before 
the Judge it was either denied that they had ever Ingen made, 
or it was urged that they had been extorted by ill usage, or 
obtained under threats or false promises If a man repu^te 
• his confession, it becomes, as it seems to us, perfectly useless, and 
his crime should be proved aliunde, without making him first 
establish, that he did not in fact confess, or that he did so in 
consequence of improper pressure In nine cases out of ten of 
torture or improper pressure, the prisoner must, from the very 
nature of the thing, fail m producing legal proof of it , for when it 
18 practised, only the prisoner and the police themselves are present, 
and the prisoner will find no one to speak for him, but himself 

The police have recently, we believe, been prohibited by aa 
order of Government, from receiving confessions This is a 
move in the right direction, but it does not go sufficiently far , 
for confessions before a magistrate may be received and acted 
on as formerly, although, as the cases in the volume now before 
ns shew, such confessions are just as little to be trusted as those 
made Tbefore the pohce, bemg generally made through their 
agency 

The police may be ordered not to receive oonfesdons, and may 
nbey that order, but that will not prevent them from extorting 
admissions, and from using unfair means to induce pnsoners to 
confess to the magistrate The mere fact of his being m the 
presence of, or i^dressing the magistrate, does not remove the 
unfortunate prisoner from the mfioence or fear of the police^ and 
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does not cause bim to forget what he has suffered, or may suffer 
at their lumds, should he disobey their directions Of course 
confessions, if they are not afterwards denied, and there is 
no doubt of their being real confessions, are properly received 
and acted upon What we would urge, (and we think it must 
soon be made tiie rule in India) is, that considering the known 
and avowed practices of the police, all confessions denied or re* 
pudiated before final conviction, or as to the manner of obtain* 
ing which any suspicion exists, should be wholly rejected, be- 
fore whomsoever they may have been made 

In the volume before us, we find case upon case, m which 
confessions said to have been made before the police, or before 
the magistrates, were taken as evidence by the Courts, al- 
though those who are said to have made them, afterwards re- 
pudiated them, and on their trial defended themselves to the 
ufmost, — even to the sending the case up to the Sadder in appeal 
It IS to us incredible that people should, without any motive or in- 
ducement, make statements endangering their own life or liberty, 
merely for the sake of repudiating them as soon as made 

Hie confessions of dacoits are in some degree an exception, 
for they seem, for the most part, to be real confessions, and are 
comparafSvely rarely repudiated These people know that they 
occupy a peculiar position They know that there exists a 
special set of officers whose business it is to hunt them down , 
that if caught they will be dealt with differently from other 
offenders , and that they have multitudes of accomphces, any 
one of whom has it m his power to convict them They know 
also that a pardon, more or less complete, is generally the re- 
ward of those who give valuable information No doubt, it is 
the knowledge of these things, with possibly the addition of 
some gentle pressure on the part of their captors, that makes 
them ^peak so freely Whatever be the cause, they certainly 
seem more ready than any other class of prisoners to confess, and 
to speak the truth when they do so 

The following extracts show pretty clearly fhe amount of 
reliance which, in the opinion of the Sudder Court, ought to he 
placed on their confessions, — and indeed on the police generally 
They shew that l^e Sadder J udges are on the whole caiefuLin the 
use made of confessions, though they are not quite so much so as 
they might be The rule which the Court lays down, butc^ijrhxoh 
is by no means strictly attended to, is that to justify the con- 
viction of a confessing pnsona*, his confession miurt he sup- 
ported by strong corroborative evidence — 

“ The confessions in our opinion are not calculated to remove 
the impression, that the police hme got up the evidence m thie eaee^ 
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and with nothing before us to justify relianee on any part of it, even 
as to the death of the woman, we must acquit all prisoners *’ — 

jp Jhn 

** Ajb confession itself is no evidence against the prisoner, his guilt 
IS by no means satisfactorily estabhshed ” — P 62, Jan 

We cannot upon his confessions alone, unsupported as they 
are by any circumstantial evidence, concur with the Sessions Judge 
in convicting the prisoner ’* — JP 203, JPeb 

“ The ease heis evidently been got up by the police # # * Upon 

a perusal of the statement, prisoner No 9 certified by the jomt- 
magistrate to be a confesmn with witnesses attached to it , we find 
that it is a denial vn toto it contains a plea of alihi^ and states that 
he had been intimidated by the police it admits the prisoner heard 
(only) of the dacoity Notwithstanding which, the attesting wit^ 
nesses speak of it as a confession^ voluntarily made before the xnagis* 
trate , and the Sessions Judge has convicted him upon the confession, 
which, of course, will not stand * * # The prisoners are ac- 

quitted, and must be immediately released The proceedings of the 
police officers ought certainly to have diawn the attention of the 
authonties to the improbabilities they contamed , and the whole 
Mofussil mvestigation should have been laid before the supermten^ 
dent of pobce ” — P 534, May 

“ The bare confessions of the prisoners, when there le so much 
reason to believe that proof has been made up m the Mofussil^ can- 
not fairly be read against them ” — F 546, May 
• “ There being no proof that any murder was committed, and the 

confessions bemg unworthy of belief, we acqiut the prisoner ” — 
P 661, June 

This, with the irregular manner m which the other confessions 
were taken, throws too much doubt on the genuineness of these 
confessions safely to rely on them We therefore acquit the pn- 
Boners ” — F 675, June 

<< The whole case appears so like one that has hem got up by the 
police^ that, &o * * lead us to regard the recorded confessions with 
very great suspicion, and prevent our upholding the conviction ” — P 
828 June 

“ We quite agree with the Deputy Commissioner, that there is 
good reason to believe the prisoner s confession m the Mofhssil, was 
not voluntary , and with such an impression on our mmds, we cannot 
allow the repetition of that confession, when brought before the 
assistant, to prejudice the prisoner * ♦ A& far as this prisoner 

18 concerned^ the conduct qf the Darogah clears very reprehensible — 
— P 19, Ju^ 

“ Mofussil eorfessions obtamed under the delay ant illegal deten^ 
turn for fioe days^ to which the prisoners were swyected by thepoftce^ 
who were unable to give mj explanation when called on by the 
magistrate, are not to be rehed on * * * Confessions thus 
taken, backed even by a confession before tbe magistrate on their 
arrival at the station, but unsupported bj other independent circun^« 
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stantial evidence ♦ • are not grounds which jtistify oonviction.*^— 
P 79, 

And yet in nearly all these cases, the Lower Courts had ap- 
proved of and acted on the confessions 

There are many cases m which the onj^ evidence against the 
prisoners^tb addition to their own confessions, was that of 
approvers The system of approvers prevails to a considerable 
extent, especially in dacoity cases It is found to he very useful 
in breaking up gangs of scoundrels, it destroys their con- 
fidence in each other, and makes those who are apprehended 
anxious to confess, and give any information they can, lest 
/ they should be fore-stalled by their comrades The prin- 
ciple IS a good one, but it requires to be judiciously carried 
out, for it IS only in special cases, that a criminal should he 
permitted to become an approver We sympathize with a 
Sessions Judge whom we find much displeased with his subor- 
dinate, because that officer, after a dacoity had been committed, 
offered not only a free pardon, but a reward of 100 rupees to 
any of the dacoits who would come forwa/rd and turn approver 
The proceedmg was, as the Judge says, novel and unheard of 
In two cases, there is shewn something like a desire not to 
act fairly towards approvers, or, m plain English, to break faith 
with them, and not give them the promised pardon 

In the case of dacoity just referred to, one Kallee Mullick, ‘ 
who (weusetheJudge^s own words) "was one of the principal 
' parties who committed the dacoity, was included in the list 
' of witnesses^ having received a conditional pardon from the 
^ magistrate ” yet the Judge afterwards sentenced this man to 
seven years* imprisonment with labor in irons 

“ The cnine of being an accomplice m the dacoity, and having 
in his possession two rupees, the sale proceeds of a portion of the 
plund^ed property, is proved against Kallee Mulhck, hy his confes* 
sums before the police and the magistrate^ and hts admissions h^ore 
the Court But although he states that he confessed before the 
pohce and the magistrate under a promise of pardon, J do not 
consider that such a promise was legal or justified hy the mrcwm^ 
stances of the case and whether it was legal or not, the prisoner 
forfeited his right to his conditional pardon by concefdmg, &c ” * * 

Could any thmg be more unfair than this? If the Judge 
thoi^ht fit to set aside the magistrate’s promise of pard<m, on 
the first of the grouuds stated by him, surely ho should also 
have set aside the conf^ions obtained on the strength of that 


* P 506, 
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promise Hie second ground for refusmg to recognise ihe {uro- 
znise of pardon^ namely, that the prisoner had not fulfilled the 
condition on which the pardon was to be granted, may have 
been a good one The Sudder Court, however, hela that there 
was no evidence that the approver had not done all that he 
undertook to do, and ||rdered him to be released forthwith 

In the other case to which allusion has been made, a dacoit 
being seized by the police was, before trial or conviction, offered 
a conditional pardon, if he would turn approver He accepted 
the offer, and gave much information against himself and 
others Having got out of him all he knew, the Lower Court 
put him on his tnal, and on his own confessions, corro- 
borated by the records of some previous trials, convicted him, 
and sentenced him to impruonment Jor life %% transportation 
beyond sea The Court in a subsequent statement says, that a 
sentence of only imprisonment for life had been passed, and that 
that had been passed in the belief that the pardon extended to a 
dacoity approver, exempted him only from death or transporta- 
tion, not from impnsonment for life, or any other punishment, 
(which really was the case with respect to thugs, they being 
considered irreclaimable, and never under any circumstance being 
let loose, when once arrested ) The Sudder Court observes on 
this firstly y that the Lower Court had proposed a sentence of 
^ imprisonment for life %n transportation secondly ^ that the condi- 
tional pardon on account of which the prisoner made his con- 
fessions exempted him from the punishment recommended 
thirdl^j that he should have been tried, and, if convicted, sen- 
tenced in the usual manner before being pardoned with a view 
to turning approver, on which he would become virtually free, 
and be let loose on society The pioceedmgs against the 
prisoner were quashed * 

It IS well, indeed, that there is an appellate Court to check 
errors such as these , for it is diflScult to conceive any folly, not 
to use a stronger term, greater than that of not keeping perfect 
faith with approvers The fact is, that it is in India exceedingly 
difficult to convict and punish the really guilty and oSeers 
with the very best intentions, constantly allow their zeal to 
carry them a great deal further than they ought to go, and 
they would go if their cooler judgment did not yield to the 
excitement and anxiety of the moment Their zeal is added to 
by the desire to gain the approbation of their supenors and m 
India, the diaracter of a judge or magistrate has always been 
tested by the number of his convictions, — ^by the quantity, not 
ihe quality, of the work done The consequence of this is, 

• P 339, Aug 
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- « wliile m Muj^soA no tmk n emm&^ed t!& %o m 
eomK^,^imerBe is &e ntto toe« On wfcrt <4^ fax^ts^le^ 
eanpxigeB be Ibund wntmg 


*^It rema^ to say, befojre prboeediiig tip aentence^ wby ibeae 
tnab bftTe been closed^ b^ore aU &e tciin^ii^l^or ^ dtfene^ bme 
teen heard Those of tM pn»cnl€»t« whose fPPKesses bate not bee^ 
heard, are Oogon and BaborooHah The d^ance of Gogun xs that 
the case is fisdee J^ow any number of vn^neeeee whe myht d^pme fa 
HMe ^edj ieonU net ehdke my belief that the witnesses fbr the prose- 
cution ham giv^ trustworthy evidence m a matter which occurred 
before thmr eyes so that, giving G<^im the utmost benefit which 
the evidenee of his witnesses would be to him, they woidd not be 
suffioient to exculpate him — if so, there is no use m delaying 
a case alceadj postponed too long — F 283, Febt 


We know of nothing equal to this, but the speech of the 
foreman of a Scotch jury, who, being asked after the trial was 
over, how he doold possibly have given a verdict of guilty, said, 
— " from the way the clerk of the Court read out the indictment 

* to UBj we knew the pnsoner maun be guilty^ so we took care to 

* let nothing shake us 
Again ~ 

*^The existence of such an order as that issued by the Magistrate, 
and the s^use it was subject to in hands of a corrupt and unscru- 
pulous police, had eery nearly md/uced me to aqyutt all the prisoners • 
but as is so diffleuU to procure eonmctians tn da<mty eases, 1 did 
not think myself altogether justified m doing so 



And therefore,” he might have continued, though not 
^ very sure about their guilt, 1 have actually taken upon myself 
^ to sentence four or five persons to imprisonment for sev^ 
' year^ with labor m irons ”* 

In treating of Giese matters, however, and in considenag the 
state of the a^xumstratiotL of criminal justice in Bengal, we omeb 
not lose eight of the extraordinazy difficulties with whidh Courts 
and magistrates alike have to contend* It is ^most impossible 
to get any good reliable evidence, and the seardi afret troili 
is m genei^ litde more than a ^opmg m tiieds^k In every 
caee, mvii as well as cnmmal, there is pegnty, as a nudter of 
course, on both sides, and commonly forgmy mso^ |br hpwi^er 
h^n^ and good a case he ^nay have, no ^ive eymHa^its ^ 
tba^ t^me , — ^he nmt have a ^ up mie The ^n^ater 
the evidm^ on bo;th<»^ usually has to m 

£i»glial^€aii, ioo, in mU^y alqof frmn 

pa^kvts^and neimr havi% any mterqomse^ 

1 * f 

i V - ^ k * ,<» 
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&saiak, m m ^egim hA^ Qsa. mm^ mA 
rmst hw^ $xl of^pertoml^ of wmng mf^ng mi>t& ^ 

tmme&vBAAy about thm dbtoose to shew This is so eqpsdW^ 
with those who are judges or mag^toates , their ^pmSxm 
diffeient from &at of those who have had to worh iheir pwi^ 
waj on something hli||ra footing of eqoahtv with natives^ aii4/ 
IS sttdh as effi^toally to prevent their knowing much what im 
really going on underneath the surface which is presented 
them That they shoxdd be often misled^ and at faulty 
to be wondered at. 

The following extract shews us something of life (tlioi^lk 
not perhaps of every-day life) in the mofussii, and how a magis« 
trate is occasionally cmled upon to execute his own prooeas* ^ 
Several fruitless attempts had l^en made to arrest Mofaun Meah. 
He was the individual known as Magogs and the brother o£ 
Oagun, who has been mentioned before^ and after the convicttoa 
of the latter had turned Gugan’s house into a miniature Sebas- 
' topolj and there with a band of iatteeals, armed with spears 
' and shields^ set the law and police at defiance On the I6th 
of NovembeTj^ the magistrate entrusted to a darogah ft 

warrant for the apprehension of Mohun The darogah was 
directed to go on ahead with his men^ sixteen or eighteen m 
number^ and to attempt to serve the process The iV&gistrate^ 

^ two Messrs Morrell, (gentlemen, resident in the neighbourhood;,, 
who bad been request to assist), some chuprassies, and fivft 
burkundasses followed the darogah at some distal ~ 




The magistrate and the Messrs Morrell were armed with guns 
each gentleman had a spare gun one of the Messrs Morrell had a 
third gun The party walked some two miles, when they reached 
Bkhal up to this time no resistance had b^ offered crossing 
the khaly they advanced up an avenue leading to the house la which 
"were the Meah and his followers This avenue is descnbed to h$r 
from ^KK) to 500 yards long, and the road as firom twelve to 
laiet broad, lined on both sides by eocoanut trees, and with a deep 
i&tch running on each side. The party proceeded some litUe 
when th^ obseaved a party of some 100 to 15Q men armed with 
^epears, and their bodies protected and almost whcdly conceded W 
shielda, advanomg m a stooping positum, and m ranks four hhreft^ 
The magistrate and the police ciSfied out to their party to reti^, 
was also ^dearly explamed to themi that the magistrate h»i 
neiaon to i^nrehend Mohun Meah This had no effect, attacl^^ 
mg par^ si^ advanced ^e magistrate theh dnected 
to retreat^ kni^uig a bold foce towards Ihe attSckiiig 

mikgii&afo’sp^itf ft fow pacei^^-4he atlaeim 

the Messrs. Moetell ffired 

^bimSed wWh W9M loaded with sbo!^ at ^ 

msk tcik^bver bd I 
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they were for the most part hit about the legs, for they man* 
aged to get up again and bmp off This first volley did not stop 
th^e advance of the attacking party, though it may have for a 
moment crested it The magistrate and the Messrs Morrell 
were then m self-defence compelled to make use of their spare 
guns, which were loaded with ball The three gentlemen fired 
almost simultaneously, and several men of the attacking party were 
killed * # * Three, perliaps four, men must have lost their 
hves After this second discharge, the whole body of spearmen 
retreated to the house of Mohun Meah The magistrate, anxious to 
avoid further bloodshed, and doubtless feeling that the force at his 
disposal was quite madequate io the capture of Mohun Meah and his 
followers, retreated with his party and gained their boats The 
mi^strate returned to the station and forwarded an application for 
troops, which application was not complied with On the 22nd of 
December, Mohun Meah made his appearance m the Court of the 
Sessions Judge, and delivered himself up The remaining prisoners 
were apprehended and sent in by the pohee ” — F 692, Oct 

Mohun was sentenced to sixteen years' imprisonment with 
labor in irons in banishment 

To the lovers of the purely horrible, we commend this volume 
with entire confidence It contains an account of a series of 
murders, assaults, and robbeiies, each one more atrocious in its 
details than the other and it is on the whole quite in a position 
in this respect to compete with the Newgate Calendar We 
need not now to resort to this, or to any other book, to learn 
that when once they are fully excited and roused, there is no pos- 
sible limit to the savageness or barbarity of the wanton cruelties 
of which natives are capable, or the tortures which they will 
inflict on their fellow creatuies, if they think they have them 
fully in their power 

Such IS the volume of cases decided m 1855, extending over 
1850 closely printed pages It is well printed, and on good 
paper But on the whole, the reports, as reports, are badly got 
up — they have neither index nor marginal notes worthy of 
the name, for what there are, either are incorrect, or contain 
little or no information and the text itself sets forth m full the 
statements of the Lower Courts with all their faults, instead of 
recording only the facts which are strictly material Irf their 
present shape, they are much more useful as formmg a check 
upon the Courts, and giving some insight into the eonaition of 
the country generally, than as books of criminal law Perhaps, 
however, for the present, they are best as they are 
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Aet II — MegoBthtniB Indiea Fragmenta coUegit j commenta 
ttonem et tndtces adihdit E A Schwanbeck , Du Phil 
Bonnae, mdcccxlvi 

W E have in this work another of the many instances that the 
press IS daily giving us of German learning, as distin- 
guished from scholarship , and of the fact that India is better 
known and understood, or at least is more studied and enqmred 
into, by the Germans, than by ourselves who are its Rulers 
Thoroughly practical in mental tendencies, and with adesiie to be 
still more so that the country may be successfully civilised and 
governed, the English have gone to the opposite extreme, and too ^ 
much neglected, throughout almost the hole of tlie|ul|il|ast con- 
nexion with the country, a con amoie study of the^t^ts and 
necessities, ondbebefr and languages of its people, with to 

their harmonious government and gradual elevatioi^*tyni9l(p^iHi^ 
well, in the present state of the country, that men who are m 
places of power and importance should act rather than study, and 
be manly, common-sense governors instead of apathetic and learned 
book-worms, it is not well that a stratum of foreign influence 
should be superinduced on the various layers of native society. 
Ignorant of all their tastes and beliefs, and unable to bend oi 
accommodate Western prejudices and errors to Eastern habits and 
tendencies The too great disregard of oriental learning and 
scholarship among the English in India augurs badly for the 
permanence or harmony of our future rule We trust that the 
day is commg, when it will not be the reproach of our nation 
in Continental Europe, that, conquer as we may, we cannot 
bind our conquests to ourselves, and that we fail as statesmen 
and rulers, from a wilful ignorance of those whom we govern , 
that Oriental leammghas taken refuge m despair in the dreaming 
dulness of some German University, where she is wooed by 
book- worms and not men It is sad to think that we play the 
part of the old Roman, receiving our onental literature and 
scholarship from Hellenic Teutons , — ^knights of the sword, but 
not of the pen 

Dr Schwanbeck, feeling that on the one hand almost no part 
of Greek hterature has been so much neglected by the learned 
as that relatmg to India, and on the other, that much more 
information may be extracted from Greek writers as to the early 
history of India than has hitherto been done, or is generally 
supposed, sets himself to the task of collecting from all quarters 
fragments of the work of Megasthenes From him the most 
accurate information may be derived, and his work was in fact the 
source of most of the statements that we find in such approved 
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wnteirs as Arrian and Curtius At the same time he con- 
siders the whole subject of ^ India as known to the Ancients ^ 
generally, and estimates, with some degree of critical skill and 
sagacity, the value of the information conveyed by the wnters who 
have touched upon India in their worli His preface thus 
begins — 

** Ifulla fere pars est litteiarum Graccarum, cuius cognitio magis a 
vins doctis sit neglecfca, quam quae pertinet ad desenptionem terra- 
rum gentiumque Graecis ignotarum, quae quo magis erant Graecis 
alienae, eo minus tempore recentiore sunt pertraetatae cuiub rei 
exempla sat multa reperiet, qui in Graecarum litterarum historiis 
numerum non exiguum tahum scrxptorum percensere velit, quorum 
quidem notitia aut prorsus nulla praebetur, aut certe tabs, ex qua 
certi v^ "*^li nihil fere redundet ” 

Tb/ jrk is divided into two paits The first contains, by way 
uiuuuo on to a commentary on the ^ Indiea ^ of Megasthenes, 
a treatise on the knowledge of India which the Greeks possessed 
previous to his time, on the amount of confidence that may be 
placed in him, and his consequent authority and value, and on 
those writers who wrote about India after him, coming down 
so far as to the name of Albertus Magnus The second part 
takes up in detail the fragments of the Indica, accompanied m 
all cases by references to the authors from whom they are 
taken, and generally headed by titles which at once shew the 
nature and contents of each fragment The whole is accom- 
panied by notes, either written by the editor himself, in which 
he weighs the value of the statements in the text, and com- 
pares them with those in other works or the remarks of other 
cntics , or taken from great Oriental scholars, such as Schlegel 
and Lassen The book is concluded by three carefully prepared 
Indicas, the first of writers m whose works fragments of the 
Indica are found, the second Geographical, and the third an 
Index Rerum Memorahilium The work is most creditable 
to the author, and a valuable addition to the literature of Indian 
subjects It IS well worthy the attention of the classical scholar, 
and with reference to the early history of India will be found 
invaluable 

We do not however propose to tread in Dr SohwanbecVs 
footsteps, or go over the same ground that he has taken up We 
intend rather to gossip for a httle on the classical legends regard- 
ing India, and the men from whom the ancients derived their 
knowledge of it, and in whose works accounts of it are found , 
leaving the far higher and more critical subject of the value of 
their Satements, the sources whence they were derived, and the 
light that they throw on the daik obscurity of early Indian 
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histoiy^ for future consideration If once we have a slight knowlega 
of these authors and the works that they wrote, we shall have 
a basis on which to go in considering the more important 
questions 

What did the ancients think of India? Could we so far 
'' subjectify ” ourselves as to enter into the spirit of the old repub- 
lics, what should we find to be their feelings and beliefs as to this 
orient of ours ? The interest in a distant country is not always 

? roportioned to the knowledge that is abroad concerning it 
f the popular mind can get but one tangible fact on which to 
fasten, a fact fitting into their nature and meeting their selfish 
wants, then will it form the ground of an instinct of curiosity 
and desire The history of the ^ India Question ' from the days 
of the traditions as to the ants and gold incorporate^^ Hero- 
dotus in his books, from those of Alexander the GrbSPj^hose 
soldiers returned with most exaggerated accounts, to thdj ^ esent 
^ time, has been a most curious one Based as these 
1 on mendacious reports or total ignorance^ uad a fascination 
for the people of the middle ages, and formed a lure to lead them 
to the noblest discoveries and the most splendid expeditions 
India and its gold were at the bottom of their most extensive 
plans of discovery and adventure, and no effoits were thought too 
great, no expenditure too lavish, if it could only be reached 
Till a very recent period, even after there were few families m 
Britain that had not sent forth a member to fight or to write in 
India, this continued , and only the magnitude of the empire, 
the immense mterests at stake, and the position of the cen- 
tral Asia question in European politics, have at last roused even 
the most intelligent and interested classes to accuracy of know- 
ledge regarding it 

From the days of Herodotus to the present time India has 
thus assumed very much the appearance of a myth Based as 
men’s knowledge was on some few distinct and correct facts, 
every new expedition, eveiy fiesh return of an Asiatic army, 
added to it until it became to the ancient and mediaeval world 
very much what the myths of the ancient and mediaeval world 
are to us — a fairy tale, a creature of the imagination, a dream of 
a land where monstrous beings, supernaturally endowed philoso- 
phers, and miraculous products all existed m endless profusion 
We question much if, pievious to the return of Alexandw^g 
armies, any knowledge of or interest m India and the adjacent 
countnes had ever penetrated into the Hellenic mind or reached the 
mass of the people Stray travellers or scholars, like Hecatseus, 
Herodotus and Cfcesias, might be found, who picked up a few 
floating facts regarding it , but the mass must have remained 
utterly ignorant and indififereut True, the dmo9 of the Gre^ 
jrumE, 1857 M X 
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republics were men of vast intelligence for tbeir day They 
who could sit out whole trilogies of jEschylus and Sophodes 
from sunnse to sunset^ must have been men of no ordinary men- 
tal power and acquirements But the mention of India or the 
far off lands of the Bast affected them not at all^ and the writers 
whose traditions regarding it were read at their games and festi- 
vals were treated more as poets than historians of the real and 
the actual The national mind could be roused when the hated 
Persian^s name was mentioned, and the news flew like wfld-fire 
through the city when the sad fate of the Syracusan expedition 
was announced, but India was a subject on which the poet might 
dream and a visionary imagination feed 

The points of conhast and comparison between the Greeks sn^d 
Engh^^e many and striking Both were essentially practical 
in thw^ ^^nius, both proud and conceited of the national name 
anc^^ jlirements John Bullism existed in Greece, and as the 
of trode the sheets of Athens or Sparta, or visited 

foreign lands, he Jo leel that ic was a Greek, 3rd that 

it was something so to be True he might be defeated, and the 
iron heel of the B-oman might be on his neck, bat was he not 
the descendant of the heroes of Marathon and Salamis^ Were 
not Homer and Pericles, Sophocles and Thucydides his fathers^ 
Did not the Roman bow before him, adopt his customs, copy 
his literature, and worship the Gods of his fathers? In the 
Greeks conceit was natural, and it kept them from taking that • 
intei’est in other countries and developing the spirit of adven- 
ture and discoveiy and colonisation to such an extent as to 
embrace the comparatively unknown and unvisited All were 
barbarous save them , and why should they honour far oflP bar- 
barous lands by noticing or exploring them ? 

While on its bettei side this conceit was a just and noble na- 
tional pride, on its worse it was based on ignorance A mari- 
time people, many of them almost Imng on the sea, their boats 
gliding and dancing amid the glorious Cyclades, it was seldom that 
they ventured out far to sea, or exposed themselves to its un- 
known and dreaded dangers Their natural tixmdity had been 
increased by the nature of their traditions and as the Greek 
boy learned the story of Jason and the famed Argonauts, and 
conned over all the adventures of the heroes who, returning 
^ from the Trcgfan war, were tempest-tossed for years, so faf from 
feeling his £q)int roused to emulate their deeds, he shrank from 
hardships so prolonged and so untried The Phoenicians too, 
desirous to keep for themselves that lucrative trade which they 
carried on with the distant coasts of the Mediterranean, and even 
of the Atlantic, had added by the terror of their stones to this 
fear The Greeks were also ignorant of many of those arts, a 
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knowledge of which is necessaiy to successful adventure 
and discovery Unacquainted with navigation, they, in early 
times, knew not how to observe, or to use their eyes Oa 
meeting with new objects they had no standaid of compan-' 
son , and, like children, their generalisation was impeifect and 
their conclusions false Notwithstanding all that Aristotle 
had done in later days foi the physical sciences, he was but one 
man, and even his speculations were more a practical application 
of his Metaph}sics, than sound scientific observation and classi- 
fication A knowledge of every science was wanting, that is 
now necessary for the traveller who would be useful and success- 
ful The stars , the wunds , the phenomena of the atmosphere ; 
the relative position of places on the earth’s surface , the nature ^ 
of the soil, its products , the sea, its influence on temperature, 
health and national chaiacter , the contents ot the earflljr'metals, 
stones, fee , all these were overlooked by the Greek travell^i^S^om 
past Ignorance he was credulous from childish wop Icr at 
he was indistinctly or inaccurately impressed, and from a love of 
the marvellous his history was too often an exaggerated record 
of what he had actually seen and heard In early days moreover 
the Greeks never came actually into contact with India and 
adjoining countries They might have heard of the fabled expedi- 
tion of Semiramis, or that of Darius Hystaspes, reaching only to its 
^ confines , they received the spoils of the East through middle- 
men, from the traders and c'lravan®! who brought the silks and 
spices by tedious journeys and through altno'^.t pathless deserts, 
or up the Persian Gulf and Euphrates, or through the Indian ocean 
and up the Red Sea One of their nation might occasionally have 
been in the Persian Court, and ha^ e mixed freely with men who 
had visited some of its outports, but it was emiihatically a terra 
mco^mta, round which the imagination of the poet-historian might 
play, but which the eye of the accurate annalist could never pene- 
trate In early times the Greeks had thus no histoneal relations 
with India at all , and all their dun dreamy knowledge of the 
country and its peoples amounted very much to this, that they 
were a frontier state of their enemy Persia , that Persia had tried 
to conquer them, and had succeeded in getting a pretty large 
revenue from them , and that should they conquer Persia, India 
must follow , that from that direction came some of those luxuries 
for which their Persian neighbours were notonous, and which the 
true Greek regarded as effeminate , from India came those spicea 
that ascended daily to the Gods in the shape of sweet mcense ; 
that India was the boundary of the world on the one side,, as the 
pillars of Hercules and Britain were on the other 

We must expect then to find the knowledge of India possess- 
si by the Ancients in early times, or previous to Megasthenes, to 
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be vei 7 limited and vague But it was not on that account 
less important^ for without it the whole of that period of Indian 
History must^ like the preceding ages^ be a blank; to be estimat-' 
ed by yugs or ages, the extent of which only the vast imagina- 
tion of an oriental can conceive The peculiar value of the infor- 
mation regarding India derived from the Classics is, that by means 
of them; and them alone; can we introduce order into native ac- 
counts, and reduce a monstrous and fabulous Chronology to har. 
mony and intelligibility It is only at those points where India, 
in the course of its history^ touches upon other nations, that we can 
hope for faint rays of lig^ht, to relieve the mind that has panted 
through cycles of ages in search of a resting-place It is only when 
a historical being like Alexander, with his tiust worthy Ptolemy 
and Ar^ohuluS; steps on the misty scene, that we can find a place 
for thj^ les of oui feet, and from that stand-point proceed, as 
bes^l l^ may, to look about us in the darkness, to catch forms 
*4Jlflj5erto aerial and mythical, and to bind all by the sure fetters 
of an accurate Chronoiogv Often had scholars, with Arrian and 
his accurate history beside them, striven to identify Porus and 
Taxiles and Sandracottus as some of the many rajahs and 
princes who appear in pure Hindu tradition, but in vam At the 
close of the last century Comparative Philology and the whole 
philosophy of ^ comparison/ m science, language and history^ 
were unknown Many a classical scholar had wasted mines of ^ 
learning, and still the problem, who m Indian history con es- 
pond to these three or any of them, remained insoluble 

Sir William Jones appeared on the scene A thorough classical 
scholar, he set himself to the study of Sanscrit, and thus equipped 
himself for irrevocably settling doubts and questions at which 
the first scholars of Europe had stumbled In bis Sanscrit read- 
ings, about the year 1780, he often met with the name Chandra- 
gupta, Chadragupta, Chandra Gupta, spelt m all these modes, 
and not always in exactly the same way in the same author 
Similarly in turning to the Greek and Roman Historians, he found 
a kmg mentioned under such difiPerent names as (Aman) Sandra- 
cottus, (Bwdorm Siculus) Xandrames, (Q;u'mtns Cur tins) Ag- 
grammes, (Plutarch) Androcottus, (Atheimus) Sandrocuptus 
He read in the Mudra Rakshasa (since published by Professor 
Wilson in his Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus 
how a Sudra king called Nan da was reigning at Pataliputra 
By one wife he had eight sons, by another of low caste one son — • 
Chandra Gupta The Brahmans, groaning under the tyranny and 
insolence of the Sudta king, revolted, muidered the nine Nandae, 
and raised Chandra Gupta to the throne In this they had been 
assisted by a northern prince, who was promised an increase of 
territory for his aid But the object having been accomplished^ 
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they refused to implement their bargain^ and assassinated Hieit 
northern ally His son who succeeded him, Malayaketa, bunted 
with revenge , and marched against Chandragapta with a large 
body of Yavanas, supposed to be Greeks, in his army, hut returned 
after a fruitless expedition Such is the Hindu side of the story , 
and it finds its parallel sufficiently complete to be pronounced 
so, and sufficiently distinct to be viewed as an independent account, 
in the histones of those later writers who have touched upon 
the subject of India From Pliny, Anian, Athenseus, Strabo, 
Appian, Plutarch and Justin, the following facts are gathered In 
the time of Seleucus Nicator, a king c^led Sandracoltus ruled 
over the tribes of the Gangaridse and Prasii, his capital being 
Palimhothra The queen, his mother, had put her own husband 
to death , and marrying a man of low origin, some say ji barber, 
Sandracottus was born His connexion with AIexanddr;[^ most 
uncertain, hut in the troubles that ensued on that x^i;i^rch^s 
death, Sandracottus extended his po\\ cr over the territories lu^Ahun^m 
Punjab that he had conquered, and subjugated the Greeks who 
had been left there As soon however as Seleucus came into 
undisturbed possession of that part of Alexander's dominions, or 
about the year 302 B C , he undertook an expedition again^ 
Sandracottus, and whatever the character of it was, we know that 
it resulted in a treatj^ by which, in return for 500 war elephants, 

, Seleucus gave up ail his territory in the Punjab, and a lai^e 
portion of that in the hills on the other side of the Indus 

A careful compaiison of these two stones, the names of the 
men, Chandra Gupta in Hindu Literature, Sandracuptos in Greek , 
of the place , Pataliputra in the former, Palimhothra m the latter, 
the position of the parties, the locality of the tribes, the origin 
of the Hindu prince, the troubles in the kingdom, the expedi- 
tion of the northern king, the fruitless result of it, — all these 
point out as clear a case as history can shew Starting then 
from this point, that Chandragupta is Sandracottus, and Patali- 
putra IS Palimhothra, we have a clue at once chronological 
and geographical, by which we can unravel the confusion of pure 
Hindu history When we find that events before and after 
harmonise as much as in any similar ca«?e they could be supposed 
to do, we have as clear a certamty as induction can possibly give, 
that we are on sure historical ground, and that every new dis- 
covery will but add to its certainty, and extend its sphere 

The Classics did this for India , and if they had accomplished 
nothing more we might well he grateful to them But we believe 
that a careful study of the language and literature of the Hindus 
. by a thorough classical scholar, who is more especially familiar 
m^nth those Greek and Latin authors that have treated of India, 
wiU lead to harmonies and discoveues still more startling than 
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this, and mil do for India, what has in recent tunes been so^krgel^ 
and successfully done for Egypt and Syna If Scholars could 
have hoped to extract from the stony Sphinx of India anything 
to illustrate Sacred Scripture Or cast light upon its statements^^ 
then would Indian antiquities and hterature have held a very 
different position among them from what they now do But 
though we cannot hope that India, like Egypt and Syna, will 
ever cast much light on the Bible, is it not an object worth} of 
the highest ambition of the Biblicist and the Scholar, to reduce 
the historical records of this mighty continent to such order, 
that the approach of the day wdl be hastened when millions 
shall be elevated by a knowledge of the truth? Now that 
the foundations of cnticism have been laid anew, that Ethno-^ 
graphy and Ethnology have been raised to the rank of indepen- 
dent sciences, that languages are studied with a success and to 
an extent never known befoie, and that, above alb comparative 
mr Philology IS eveiy where recognised as a safe guide to the blind 
in the gieatest difficulties, a revival should take place m 
Oriental Scholarship, and the old dynasties and seemingly eternal 
systems of Asia should be brought to light with an accuracy 
\ and a vividness such as that which Geology has manifested in 
I disclosing the relics of earlier creations Sir W Jones having 
thus struck upon the clue which was to lead thiough the labyrinth 
' of Indian Histoiy and Chronology, it was not long in being follow- 
ed np by himself and others For a time it languished howevei, 
notwithstanding the establishment of the Asiatic Society in 
1787 But when James Piinsep took it up, he pursued it with 
energy and skill, till such men as he. Professor Wilson, Dr Mill 
and otheis, encouraged and aided by the scholais of Europe, suc- 
ceeded m deciphering many old inscriptions and coins, and added 
immensely at once to the extent and order of Indians past The 
Malwa Dagoba did for India what the Rosetta stone accomplished 
for Egypt, and from that day the riddle was read 

This the old Greek Historians have accomplished for India ; 
thus have they restored her to her place in the page of history, 
and rescued her from the obscuiities of the infinite It may not 
then be unprofitable nor uninteresting to ask, what were the 
early Hellenic legends regarding India, who were the chief men 
that chronicled them, and what were the sources of their infor- 
mation 

The early allusions to India in the Classics consist of nothing 
more than v^ue epithets, often used by the poet or the rhetori- 
cian to round a sentence or give pith to a figure of speech. In 
Scripture the name India occurs only m the book of Esther 
(i 1, viu 9) in which we are introduced to the Persian king- 
dom as it was in the 6th century B C Commentators have 
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supposed^ and not without reason, that the travelling Cara^n 
of Ishmaelites, introduced in the history of Joseph, were engaj^ 
in the early overland India trade We cannot however loo^ 
upon the passage in which they are mentioned as one m which 
there is a direct allusion to India In Esther it is spoken 
' as one of the provinces subject to King Ahasuerus, but introdueedi 
^ more as the boundary of his vast empii$, than as an internal part 
of it It is very probable that Solomon long before this 
had some connemon with the countiies adjacent to it, but it 
was a very indirect one, as indirect as that of the court of Rome 
or Constantinople with the land of the Seres There can be 
little doubt that the ships which landed at Eziongaber all sorts 
of spices, stones and costly stuffs for the use of the temple which 
was then being built, bi ought many of them from India 
In the second book of Chronicles (ix 81) it is stated that 
Solomon^s ships went to Tarshish (Tartessus) with the servants of 
Hiram, and that every three years, or as we prefer to translate 
it with Mxchaelis, every third year, they brought gold and silver, 
ivory, apes and peacocks We know that the Phoenicians, with 
all their adventures and geographical knowledge, were not 
acquainted with the fact ot the existence of India until they 
became thus allied with the Jews It was after D 4 vid had 
made the Great River and the Great Sea his eastern and western 
boundaries, and the Red Sea his southern, that the Phoenicians 
• commenced the navigation of the latter, with Eloth and Ezionga- 
her as their ports in the iElanitic Gulf In some places the 
distncts which they visited are called Tarshish, m others Ophir, 
but wherever the former may have been — most Scholais thmk 
in Spam — ^the latter must have lam in the direction of the 
* south of Arabia Solomon and the Phoenicians supplanted the 
Edomites m a trade which they must have carried on for a 
very long time, a trade by which they enriched and fertilised 
their otherwise rocky and barren land, and made Bozrah and 
Petra the greatest and most splendid cities of their day, — ^the 
former a city glonous even in that desolation predicted by 
Isaiah (xxxiv 18) Thoms shall come up in her palaces, nettles 
and brambles in the fortresses thereof Every thing shews 
that the Edomites were the earliest people of antiquity who 
J traded with Ophir The exact locality of Ophir excited 
^ no little controversy among Scholars, but the conclusion of 
Heeren seems to be the most sensible, that it is the general 
name for the rich countries of the south lying on the African, 
Arabian and Indian Coasts, as far as at that tune known ** 
The time of return from the voyages made to it in the third 
year^' may easily be accounted for, by the existence of the 
periodical monsoons^ and the vessels might have returned, lui 
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Michaelis shevirs^ in Hbe third jear^ though they had been 
ab^nt but eighteen months The articles brought from these 
places, reaching probably to Ceylon, which some think to be 
Ophir, or at least to the Malabar Coast, correspond very accu- 
rately with those mentioned by Herodotus in the Thalia (1141 
as procured from Ethiopia 

A passage in which many commentators have pretended to find 
mention of India, or direct allusion to it, is Ezekiel iv 4 — 15 
In that splendid prophecy against the King of Tyre, the prophet 
numbers and names the countnes from which he derived his 
rich revenues, and pictures the city under the figure of a great 
ship, exceeding in magnitude and beauty all that ever were 
before or since The prophecy of Isaiah also, in which he 
represents the glory of Tyre as transferred to Jerusalem, points 
indistinctly to the vast extent of the commerce of the former, 
reaching even to India 

Coming further down, to the time when the Homans took a 
leading part m the politics of Asia, and absorbed its western 
provinces into their mighty empire, we find it mentioned in 
the Apocryphal book of the Maccabees (I Macc viu 8 ) 
as one of the countries taken from Antiochus and given to 
Eumenes Critics have attempted to shew that in the passage in 
Acts 11 9, in which an enumeration is given, of the various 
countries and cities whose representatives were in Jerusalem 
at the feast of Pentecost, India should be read instead of 
Judsea Others again have contended for Idumoea, and certainly, 
so far as readings are concerned, much may be said m favour 
of both *iou8atav, hfbtavy iBov fiatav These readings have been 
conjectured to get rid of the difficulty of a statement that the 
people of Judaea were present at the feast in their own city 
But the catalogue of countries proceeds from the north-east to 
the west and south, and Judsea lies immediately south from 
Mesopotamia There is still greater difficulty m supposing that 
there were Jews in India, or that Indian Jews were present at 
the feast, whether we believe that by India is meant merely 
the Punjab and Afghanistan, or little Thibet and surrounding 
distncts So far as India and the Bible are concerned, we must 
look to a later period, to the truth that lies at the basis of the 
tradition about Thoma& and Bartholomew, and to the early oSortB 
made by the Nestorians and the Syrian Chuich to evangelize 
a large part of it, — efforts so successful that the Portuguese 
found on their landmg on the west coast a large Christian com^- 
munity This belongs to another and most interesting period 
of early Indian history, which has yet to be fully mvest^ated 

The first allusion m purely classical literature to India, or the 
countries that m ancient tunes went under that name, is ii|i 
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'" ^ttome r In the first Book of the Odjssej, in the 23rd and 
S^th lines we have the following — 

roi 6tx^ dfdatarai^ ctryorot dvdpwvt 
0< fup dvtroptvov Xvepiovosi ol o atnovros 

This occurs m the opening passage of the poem, where Odys* 
seiis IS introduced as the man who, of all others, had seen many 
cities and suffered many griefs Pitied by all the gods, Poseidon 
alone was everlastingly angiy with him, and had gone to ^ 
feast in the land of the Ethiopians During his absence a coun- 
cil of the gods was held, and the poet takes occasion parenthe- 
tically to give an account of the Ethiopians in these lines They 
are the most distant of men , they are divided into two parts , 
some dwell towards the setting of the sun, others towards the 
rising It is not impossible that by the eastern Ethiopians the 
poet dimly alluded to the aborigines of India, who were pro- 
bably of the same stock as those of Africa, and were at least like 
them in many particulars, and who inhabited the country pre- 
vious to the descent and occupation of it by its Ar^an invaders, 
with their Sanscrit speech and Caucasian conformation of face 
y and limb There can be no doubt that among such early writers 
on India as Scylax, Hecataeus, Herodotus, and Ctesias, with 
their vague curiosity and dim knowledge of foreign lands, the 
teim Ethiopians is often used for the aborigines of India 
* Herodotus (vii 70) uses the expression ’AiAwara/r ijjKiov dyaro* 
At®!', and says that they were the neighbours of the Indians, but 

again (in 101) he says to 0op€ouo-i dpoiop irayres KOi irapa7r\^<riop 

Al^lofi, in which he clearly distinguishes between the Indians and 
Ethiopians In fact, throughout the whole of early geography and 
history, the Ethiopians and Indians are confounded, articles of 
Indian produce being referred to as Ethiopian, and vtce versa 
Thus Ctesias speaks of the martichora, a fabulous animal with 
the body of a lion, the face of a man, and the tail of a scorpion, 
as being a native of India, and translates the word av^pawro^ayos — 
the man-eater Professor Tychsen, in the Appendix (iv) to 
Heeren^s ^ Asiatic Nations,^ connects the word with the Per- 
sian Mardy man, and Khorderiy to eat , stating that the Persians 
still use the expression mardatn^l hor as applied to an intrepid 
- warrior Plmy, in his description of Ethiopia proper, speaks of 
the Martichora as being found in it, and cit^ Ctesias as his 
authority So Scylax, in his description of India, speaks of tlie 
fabulous nation of the Sciapodcs as being Ethiopian, while 
Hecataeus terms them an Indian tribe Dr Schwanbeck gives 
other examples of this continual confusion between the two 
countries, not the least mteresting of which as a philological 
speculation is this He says that the habitat of the erocMile 
JCNB, 1857 N » 
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M, according to early writers^ now m India, now in Ethiopia j 
but it must have had its origin m India, as the word is evidently 
derived from the Sanscnt Cdrataea , and as the Greeks contmualiy 
changed the letters T and K, we have KpoicodciXoj, as then version or 
form of it Every classic^ scholar knows how Alexander thought 
that the Nile took its rise in India, and how the products and 
animals of both countries are contmualiy confounded and mixed 
. In Virgil and Horace we meet with many allusions of a very 
'^vague and rtieloncal character India and Britain were the 
two boundaries of the world, and they both continually serve to 
heighten the statements of these poets In the Georgies (m 
27) the foimer sings the praises of Augustas, and represents 
himself thus 

In fonbus pugnam ex auro sahdoque elephanto 

(jangandum laciam, vicioi usque aiina Quirjui 

The Gangarides, who dwelt on the plains of Lower Bengal, are 
here brought m as being conquered by the emperor, though 
in reality, no arms of any nation had ever penetrated so far 
We have the Ganges mentioned Georgies ii 138, and ^neid 
IX 31, India as producing ivory, Geoigics i 57, and, at still 
greater length 11 116— 122, and lu a strong hyperbole, -^neid 
viii 705 Horace speaks of Indian ivory, Carin i 31, 6, of the 
Indian m common with the Mede and beythian wondermg at 
the glory of Augustus, Carm iv 14 42, and m the Car- * 
men Saeculare (5b) the Indians, nuper, figure m the 

picture that he draws of the goldeu day about to dawn on 
the world Augustus is represented by him as leading in 
triumph the Seres and the Indi, mbjeetos Oneniu orae (Carm 
1,3256) and again, in his exquisite epistle to Numicius, m which 
he teaches him mi admiran^ he says (i , 66 ) 

Quid ceases mimera terrsa 
Quid mans extremes Arabas ditaatis et ludos 

But to quote from these and other classical poets such allusions 
would be an endless task* It is diihcult in these days, when 
colonization and adventure have unrobed the most distant places 
of their obscurity and mystery, to draw any parallel between 
the feehngs of the ancients towards India, and our own towards 
any smularly distant place But they must have been much 
the same as those experienced by Columbus and the tlunkmg 
mmds of Europe in the i5th century, when led by this one foot 
that India did exist and was a land of wealth, they dm'ed danger 
in its most ternble form, and discovered the land of the west 
The knowledge and feeling were much the same, but the practical 
effect how different ’ 
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WGen, led by this vague and semi-romantic feelings which 
even yet prevails m the West regarding India^ we come really to 
grapple with the early ages of its history, we find ourselves 
utter^j^rostrated by the impossibility of gaining from it any one 
certified historical fact previous to the Invasion of Darius E^rpt, 
with its mighty chronologies and vast dj nasties, has at last given 
forth a sound which seems certain, and rings like that of true 
history , but India remains like the Sphinx, ever allowing the 
scholar to solve her mysteries, and unveil her hidden past, and 
ever destroying those who have attempted it Egypt has had such 
scholars as Wilkinson, Bunsen and Lepsms, who have probed her 
records with untiring zeal and ripe scholarship , but India has 
not been behmd her in this We must ascribe the greater 
success that scholars have met with in reference to that country 
to the fact of her close connexion with the nations of western 
antiquity, and the undying remains of her arts that so thickly 
strew the uplands of the Thebaid and the valley of the Nile 
But India has a primary political importance which Egypt can 
never have No longer the granary of the woild, as she was in 
the best days of the B;oman Empire, the position of the latter 
IS but secondary, as the way to conquest and empire, as the step- 
ping-stone to power, rather than the prize with which the con- 
queror may rest satisfied Even the cities of the Mesopotamian 
Doah have given up their dead, and their riddle is already read 
Yet India, with all her increased political importance to the 
nations of Europe, has remained, in her early da^s, a sealed book 

The two causes that seem to have operated against the pro- 
duction of truthful records in India, and the possibility of an 
approach to an accurate knowledge of her early history 
now, are, first, the faet that such records are soon obliterated 
by the hand of time, if permanent and outward, as monuments 
and coins, &c , or are }ost amid the tramp of the invader and 
the pillage of the maurauder, if less durable, as books and 
manuscripts Secondly, the genius of the race is against the 
creation of such records Thoroughly unpractical, if the natural 
soul of the South-Aryan race will force itself out in thought and 
feeling, the result will not be that of history or truthful annals, 
but of such epics as the Bamayan and the Mahabharat, as vast 
in their extent as they are gigantic in their fancies and imagin- 
^ mgs Hence it is that the India of the past must be gathered 
from the India of the present, and that, taking our stand on 
the immutability of Indian civilisation, we must rest sati^d 
that what we now see existed in unaltered uniformity thousands 
of years ago You cannot do for the eady poetry and litera- 
ture of the Hindu what such men as Niebuhr, Thirlwall and 
Grrote have done for that of the Greek and Roman You cannotj 
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while disbelieving that an actual Achilles fought^ or a real 
Eomulus reigned, be certain that the facts have a true basis 
Were Niebuhr or Grote to apply to the Vedantic Literature 
or Heroic Epos of India the same Baconian tests that th% have 
done to the history of Rome and Greece, the residuum would be 
monstrous fable or utter nothingness 

Without striving to attempt this for Indian literature proper, 
however, it may be done with some success foi those portions 
of it where it comes into contact with the West Previous to 
the first purely histoncal fact — ^the Invasion of Darius, we have 
tour legends or myths which meet us at the very outset They 
are 

1 — ^The legend of Dionysus B C (1,457 

2 — ^The legend of Semiramis, who is said to 

have invaded India 1,978 

3 — The legend of Rameses-Sesostris, according 

to Dr Hales B C l,o08, or according 

to Lenglet 1,618 

4 — The legend of Herakles 1,300 

The authority that we have for these legends, whom we shall 
presently take up, is Ctesias, as followed by Diodorus Siculus and 
-dfilian There can be no doubt as to their untrustworthiness, hut 
at the basis we may find a little truth 

The legend of Dionysus or Bacchus, and his connexion with ‘ 
India under the name of Parashn, is one of the most famous m 
antiquity, while in its details it is at the same time the most 
varied It has ever been a favourite of the poet in both ancient 
and modern times The following by Dr Croly, on an antique 
gem of Bacchus, we think exquisite It is headed 

THE EDUCATION OE BACCHUS 

“ I had a vision Twas an Indian val^ 

'Whose Sides weie ali with rosy thickets crowned 
That never felt the biting winter gale — 

And soon was heard a most delicious sound, 

And to its music danced a nymph embrowned 
Leading a lion in a silken twine, 

That with his yellow mane would sweep the ground, 

Tlien on his rider fawn — a being divme 

While on his foaming bps a nymph showered purple wme ” 

Born of Zeus and of Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, acjeording 
to the common story, he was persecuted by the jealous Hera, and 
hiB infancy exposed to the most imminent danger Accompanied 
by Hermes however he was protected, and when exposed on Mount 
Nysa in Thrace, was watched over by many nymphs The Mount 
Nysa from which he derived his name — Dionysus or Nysa- 
sprung — IB found m many quarters of the ancient orld, and there 
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were few mountains where he was worshipped, to which this name 
was not applied This fact is of importance in reference to 
his connexion with India When he grew to manhood the 
jealous Hera still afflicted him, until being thrown into -a 
state of madness, he wandered all over the Eabt, through Egypt, 
where King Proteus received him, through Syria, where he slew 
Damascus, over the Euphrates and Tigris, where a heaven-sprung 
tiger assisted him, and at last, reaching India, he spent, some 
traditions say three, others fifty-two years in subduing its fierce 
tribes, and teaching them cultivation, the pleasures of the grape, 
and the arts of civilisation Up to the point of his visiting the 
East, the general statement is borne out by all traditions, but 
after that they vary Euripides in his Bacchas represents the 
god as speaking of Bactna as the farthest limit of his travels 
He says — 

Leaving the Lydians* gold abounding fields 

The Phrygians^ and the Persians sun struck plains, 

The Bactnan walls, and Medians rugged land, 

I came to Araby the blessed, and all 
* The coast of Asia, wheie it stretches out 
Along the bnny sea, where many Greeks 
Mixed with barbarians dwell in lair towered towns— 

At length arrived in Greece, I here am come, 

That by my dances and my solemn rites 
I may assert my high Divinity, &c 

From that point, through the accounts of Pausanias, Plutarch 
and Diodorus Siculus, the limit is extended, until he is made 
to conquer all Asia and India in their widest sense, and to 
return in tiiumph as only such a god can triumph 

Arrian m his Anabasis introduces him at the city of Nysa on 
the banks of the Cophen, near the modern Cabul, which surren- 
dered to Alexander the Great Weaned with the senes of 
campaigns through which they had passed, and the deserts 
which they had crossed, the histonan, always accurate, trust- 
worthy and common-sense, following Ptoleny and Anstobulus, 
represents the troops of Alexander as delighted at seeing the ivy 
and laurel there Abandoning themselves to the riotous pleasures 
of the Dionysia, the army then Bacchanted^ (if we may use the 
expression) for some days, hymning pssans of praise to the 
god, the limits of whose conquests they had reached, the extent 
of which their leader Alexander, a second, yea, a greater tha n 
Dionysus, would overpass 

And brighter still the glory grew , 

The wme god drops his sparklmg chalice 
Each Wild Bacchante s eyes dropt dew, 

As sweet as flowers by Lydian mlys 
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All bow befote 
Such tones of power 
As ne*er Tyrrhenian trumpet blew. 

Nor yet were woke when Indian valleys 
Heard the Panic Eilleien " 

Near to the city was Mount Meros, the modern Meru, so called 
in allusion to the legend of the god having sprung from the tktgk 
of father Zeus 

There can be little doubt but that all these adventures and 
names were created by the army themselves^ and, as too often 
in later days, willingly acquiesced in and coloured by tbe people 
of the district Thirlwall, in his History of Greece, has at 
this passage of it an interesting note on the subject Quoting 
Bohlen^s Indien,” he conjectures that the range of Parapa^. 
misus was properly Parapanisus, or above Nua It is remarka- 
ble that the sun has the name of Suradeoas, the wine-god, and 
IS born of Nu, night Ritter in his Asien^^ prefers the 
derivation Faro vamt, the mountain city The origin of the 
story may be seen still farther from the fact, that nothing is 
so common as the grape in these districts, even in modern 
times, as every denizen of Calcutta knows The fact then 
of meeting with the sunny grape of their fatherland in this 
far off region, a resemblance between the native names of 
the districts round about, and those belonging to Greece, a 
rumour already exisitmg that Bacchus had conquered a large • 
part of the East, the desire of the soldiers to praise their gene- 
ral and themselves, and of Alexander to gratify his own ambi- 
tion as having done more than a god, and to induce his war-worn 
soldiers to attempt new conquests — all these may have com- 
bined with other causes to give rise to this part of the legend 
of Dionysus 

As the basis of it we have little more than this, that it 
represents the early longing and dim aspirations towards 
the East, as well as the obscure ideas entertained of it in 
antiquity Dionysus is the personification of a power of 
nature, life-giving, joyous and ethereal It is his spirit 
that fills the soul, when it is earned away from the sober 
and routine realities of daily life, and elevated into a region 
of joy and unconsciousness It is at this point that the 
god becomes the patron of the tragic art, that was first 
based on the lyric, the chief law of which is unconscioq^ness 
This careless joyousness was pre-eminently the character of the 
Greek, and hence, not in tbe vulgar sense of the god of 
dnuking, but in the far higher one of the inspirer of freedom 
from care and joyous life, no divinity was so popular as he, 
no games so well attended as his. To the East, m its wide and 
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general extent, the Greeks looked, as the abode of such , and 
hence the popular myth represents the god as overcoming it, 
and returning from it in gay and festive triumph, and spreading 
joy by means of the vine on every side Hence the poet 
addresses him — 

" Where art thou Conqueror ? before whom fell 
The jeweUed kings ot Ind, when the strong swell 
Of thy great multitudes came on them, and 
U hou hadst thy thyrsus m thy ted right hand, 

Shakmg it over them, till every soul 
Giew faint as with wdd lightning ” 

We question if any actual hero or real peisonage can he looked 
upon as the basis of tlie legend Beyond this then, the story of 
Dionysus tells us nothing of India, — ^that part of it seeming 
rather to be an accretion to the general and original germ, though 
fiom it later writers developed the whole 

The legend of Semiramis is almost as much overshadowed by 
the mythological and supernatural as that of Dionysus Its 
origin IS to be found in Ctesias, as rendeied by Diodorus, but 
that early writer’s statements on Assyrian history are nntiust- 
worthy The whole of the early history of both Babylon and 
Assyria is, except when touched upon by tbe Old Testament, 
purely mythical The Mosaic account makes Assyiia but a 
colony of Babylon, while Ctesias reverses the order, and repre- 
* sents the foimer, as it alv\a}s was represented in Greek History, 
as by far the greatest empire of antiquity The legend states that 
Ninus founded the As«iyrian Empire, and built Nineveh Spiung 
of a Syrian youth and Derceto the fish-goddess of Ascalon, she 
was m her origin immortal Her whole early life was one of 
special preservation by the gods, seeing that from shame her 
mother exposed her in the neighbouring bills Fed by doves, she 
was adopted by a shepherd, Simmas, who bestowed on her the 
name by which she is generally known One of the King^s 
generals married her, and while the Assyrians were engaged m 
the seige of Bactra she was in the army with her husband 
When the efforts of Ninus had failed to take the city, she 
heiself, with consummate courage and abihty, approached the 
walls with a band of followers, leapt up upon them, and soon 
obtained possession of the town The Amazonian character 
which she now gains, she preserves throughout the rest of 
the story From gratitude Niuus raised her to be his Queen, 
and on his death she succeeded to the throne of Assyria 
She inaugurated her reign by building all over the surrounding 
district immense works which were the wonder of antiquity , 
and in the desire to account for which, probably, the main 
featmes of the legend arose Beginning then her career of 
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conquest, she subdued Egypt, overran Ethiopia, and subjugating 
all Asia, fund her Empire limited, to the south, only by India* 
Diodorus lingers in evident won Jei over the gigantic preparations 
that she made to conquer it, and over the terrible defeat with 
which she met From his record however we have little informa* 
tion as to the character of Indian states, or of their products, 
customs, laws and government Eetiring vanquished, she con- 
tmued to reign till, after forty-two years, she appointed her son 
Kin} as as her successor, and evanished upward m the form of a 
dove 

Throughout the whole of this, the vast and supernatural con- 
tinually meet us, and we can treat it as nothing more than one 
of those Myths, that, in As‘5!yiia as everywhere else, cluster round 
the foundation of an infant state, giving to it the lustre of poe- 
try and the dim grey hoar of age From the extent of the 
early As^^yrian and Babylonian empires, there can be little doubt 
•that they touched upon the countries generally known as India, 
and that contests may have often taken place on the frontiei, 
nay even a vast expedition may have been planned and earned 
out But beyond this we cannot go, and some better authority 
than Ctesias must be found for the histoncal truth of the 
legend of Semiramis, the goddess of the dove, the Asiatic 
Aphrodite 

The legend of Eameses-Sebostiis seems to have m it more of 
a historical appearance, but even here there is doubt and uncer- 
tamty The researches of recent scholars have shewn, with 
some degree of probability, that Eameses ii , or the Great, and 
Sesostns are the same personage He was the third King of 
the nineteenth dynasty, and a full account of his expeditions 
and conquests is given us bj Herodotus and Diodorus From the 
extent of his public works, and the whole character of his home 
government, not a few authors have held him to be the Pharoah 
of Scripture Be that as it may, we have sufficient historical 
ground for believing in the existence of some such great con- 
queror as Sesostns is repiesented to have been, from the numerous 
stelae which he everywhere erected as the memorials of his deeds, 
and many of which existed to a late period in the history of 
antiquity Herodotus tells us of two that he himself saw in 
Syna, and m recent tunes one of these has been discovered, on 
the road to Berytus, with a half-defaced inscription, m which 
however the name Eameses may yet be traced Another, thoqgh 
all are not agreed that it was one of the stelae of Sesostns, has 
been discovered near Nymphseum According to the account 
of Diodorus, his father caus^ all the boys who were born on the 
same day to be trained along with hiiflf that in future they 
might be bs most able assistants and advisers Their first 
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expeditipn was into Arabia, and afterwards into the west of 
Africa When on the throne he first directed his attention to ihe 
internal government of the country, dmdmg all Egypt into 
thirty-six provmces, with a governor at the head of each 
Having m^e immense preparations both by sea and land, he 
subdued Ethiopia, and crossing over to Asia, he overran the whole 
oontinent Indm in its widest extent to the east, if not to the 
south, was included in his conquests, so that he swept the 
whole Gangetic valley, and reached a spot where conqueror 
had never been before — ^the coast of the Sinus Gangeticus Re- 
turning northward he subjugated the Scythians, left a colony 
in Colchis, long afterwards noted for its Egyptian manners, and 
was only stopped in Thiace by the scarcity of provisions Thus 
the Danube was his boundary on the north-west, the Ganges on 
the south-east, and there weie few countries where there was not a 
^tela with this proud, and in his case by no means boastful, in- 
scription — " Sesostris, king of kings and lord of lords, subdued 
this country by the power of his arms ” Returning to Egypt 
he adorned his land with the spoils of vanquished nations, and 
the graces of art and architecture, till becoming blind lu his old 
age, he committed suiude, and died with the character of being 
the greatest conqueior of his own or any age While from the 
existence of these atelae^ and the testimony of such authors as 
Manetho and Herodotus in early days, and Tacitus m later, there 
can be little doubt as to the truth of the general outlmes of this 
career of conquest, we have no details as to India, and no evidence 
as to the statements regarding it being anything more than a 
wide and sweepmg assertion It is said that Danaus, who colo- 
nized the Peloponnesus, was his brother, and being discovered in 
a conspiracy which bad for its object to murder him on his 
return from his conquests, was obliged to take refuge in flight 
The last of the legends with which we have to do is that 
of Herakles , and this is as brief as it is historically unsatisfac- 
tory Of all heroes, he is the most universal, and there are few 
countnes and few literatures in which we do not find a trace of 
him He is the cosmopolite of heroes, and hence it is by no 
means wonderful that he should be represented m India He 
performs the same part in the early settlement and civilisa- 
tion of tribes in antiquity, as Brutus does in those of the dark 
ages His footsteps are everywhere, until he seems by universal 
consent to have been looked on as the incarnation of those who 
mjist carry out the primary processes of civilization, such as 
clearing the woods and jungle, subduing wild beasts, and 
destroying all that is inimical to the existence of man, as well 
as to his safety and comfort He is not therefore m aU his 
deeds and charactenstics one bemg, but the representative 
JuNS, 1857 0 o 
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hero of antiquity Plin} m his ' Natural History/ gives to Him 
in his Indian form^ the name of Arrian in his 'Indica' 

alludes to him^ and the Gfreeks heheved^ m this case as m so 
many others, that there was a correspondence between the 
mythologies of their own land and those of India, and that in 
him they recognised their own Herakles In India, he is said 
to have married Fandaea, and to have become the founder of a 
long dynasty of kings The great war between the Kooroos 
and Fandoos, and the battle fought on the plains of Eooroo- 
kshetra were taken part in by him He, along with Krishna, 
Judisthir and his four brothers, was the hero of those glori- 
ous exploits which form the chief subject of the Mahabharat 
Throughout the whole of the legend regarding this we find con- 
tinual references to countries beyond the Indus and Himalayas, 
and traces of customs which are new to the Hindus and evidently 
of Scythian ongm The whole of the lunar race of kmgs was of 
Scythian origin, and Bhuddistic in their belief Certain it is that 
the Greek army of Alexander continually recurred to him as well as 
" to Dionysus, and that in the dreadful struggle at the rock Aornus, 
so graphically and fancifully related by Curtius, Alexander rejoic- 
ed that he had reduced a stronghold which Herakles himself had 
not beeu able to take When Alexander had reached the 
Hjphasis and his soldiers refused to advance further, the con- 
queror, foiled m his ambition, was forced to return , and as he 
dropped down the river, anud mighty sacrifices and sacred libations, 
he invoked Herakles to assist him and favour the remainder of 
his enterprise When he reached that point at whidh the 
Hydaspes falls into the Acesines, he encountered a tribe who 
&om their name seem to have been followers of Shiba, and from 
the use of clubs and the sacred mark in their faces were thought by 
the Greeks to be tbe descendants of Herakles Curtius thus speaks 
of them (IX 14 ) Hinc decurrxt in fines Siborum Hi de 
exercitu Herculis majores suos esse memorant, aegros relictos 
esse, cepisse sedem, quam ipsi obtmebant Felles ferarum pro 
Ye&te, clavae tela erant , multaqae, etiam cum Graeci mores exo- 
levissent, stirpis ostendebant vestigia And when, having 
overcome this tribe, they entered the countfy of the Oxydraeae 
and Malli, and saw new dangers before them, Alexander encour- 
aged them by saymg that they should pass the limits of the 
conquests of Father Bacchus and Herakles, and their retreat 
from India should seem tb be not a flight but a triumph Her- 
culis et Liben Fatns termmos transituros, illos regi suo, parvo 
impendio, immortahtatem famae daturos Faterentur se ex India 
redire, non fugere (IX 16 ) Herakles appears m the Hindu 
/ Pantheon as Bolurama or Buludeva, who founded the famous city 
of Patifoputra, and the dynasty that there afterwards rose to such 
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eminence He is said to have also founded Muhavebpur in the 
Carnatic and Balipur in Beder 

Such are the four legends m which India seems to be con- 
nected with the West, but which yet give us almost no mtelhgi- 
ble or valuable information regarding it If we adopt the theory 
) of most modern Ethnologists and students of Comparative Fhilo- 
' logy, that the Indi and Felasgi are but the southern and nor- 
thern branches of the same Indo-European stock, which sprang 
from the plains of Iran and constitute the great Aryan race, 
then we have a sure basis on which to rest the common origin 
of these traditions However different the characteristics and 
civihsation of these, two races may now be, in early days, when 
both were progressing m the race of refinement, they seem to have 
very much resembled each other 

The great difference arose thus , vhen the southern race reached 
a certain platform of civilisation it ceased, its social organisation 
became stereotyped, and its beliefs immutable, so that all was 
conservative and as it were fossilized , while the northern, in more 
favourable climatic circumstances and in closer contact with the 
first depositories of knowledge — the Semitic race, went on from 
one degree of polish to another , empire succeeding empire and 
literature literature, till the salt of Christianity was introduced, 
and new triumphs were achieved The progress of the race now 
^ seems capable of indefinite extension, while the highly civilized 
South-Aryans seem to be but savages If there is any truth 
at the bottom of this theory, as we beheve that there is, then we 
have at once a reason for these legends They are the product 
of Hands strongly resembhng and having an affinity for each 
other, and springing from a common source, they have a 
common character 

We now come to firm historical ground — the expedition o£ 
Scylax, and the consequent Invasion of India by Danus Hystaspes, 
(B C 508 ) This introduces us to the conclusion of our sub- 
ject , — a short account of the principal authors from whom the 
ancients drew their knowledge of India We cannot give the 
slightest credit to the statement that Cyrus the Great invaded 
India and met ^Ylth a repulse The whole details of the life of 
that prince are involved in obscurity and romance Danus was 
a king in every way fitted to consolidate that empire which the 
genius of Cyrus had founded, and the ambition of Cambyses had 
extended Having fitted himself for government by careful 
training m the cou^ of Cyrus and the camp of Cambyses, and 
under the eye of his father Hystaspes who was satrap of Fersis, 
he was ready to seize the throne as soon as there should be 
' an opportunity Quelling a revolt of the Babylonians in 
51S B be undertook his groat expedition agavnat the 
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Scythians, who even then began to threaten the peace of the 
southern provinces Desirous to extend the limits of his empire 
also to the south, he fitted out an expedition under Seylax, 
a Greek of Caryanda in Cana, with whom he associated other 
men of abihty and adventure This started from the city of Cas- 
patyrus and the country of Pactyice, and sailmg down the Indus 
to the sea and keeping to the westward, they passed through the 
straits of Babelmandeb, up the Bed Sea, and seem to have ended 
their voyage at a place near the modern Suez This was not 
the first great voyage of adventure and discovery Herodotus 
in the Melpomene (42) tells us that Neco of Egypt, having 
finished the diggmg of the canal though the Isthmus of Suez, 
sent certain Phoenicians in ships to circumnavigate Libya Set- 
ting out from the Bed Sea, they sailed through the southern 
ocean Every autumn they landed and sowed the coast with com, 
waiting for harvest Having reaped it, they put to sea again 
Thus havmg spent two years, m the third they doubled the 
pillars of Herakles and arrived in Egypt, relating things, which 
Herodotus naively remarks, do not seem to me credible, but may 
to others, that as they sailed round Libya, they had the sun on 
their right hand ” An attempt was afterwards made to circum- 
navigate Libya by one Sata«!pes, of the Achaemenidae or royal 
family of Persia, but unsuccessfully 

Having received the report of Scylax and his co-adjutors, 
Darius prepared a vast expedition against India, and entering it 
seems to have rendered the whole of the Modem Punjab 
and Sinde tributary to himself All that Herodotus says is; that 
Darius subdued the Indians and frequented this sea But in the 
list of the thirty Satrapies that composed the Persian empire, 
he afterwards mentions India as paying tribute to the value of 
600 talents of gold, or as Major Bennell more probably conjec- 
tures, of 360, a sum four and a half times as much as the revenue 
yielded by the rich provinces of Babylon and Assyria, and equal 
to about £500,000 

Scylax then meets us as the first author who has pietended to 
give a historical or descriptive account of India The question 
has however been much agitated by cntics, as to whether this 
Scylax really did write or was only a discoverer Niebuhr dis- 
tmctly inclines to the opmion that there was a second Scylax 
who lived in the reign of Philip of Macedon, about 350 B C 
and who wrote a Periplus The matter is settled by Niebuhr 
on in^mal evidence, while other cntics hold that the author of 
the Penplus is the navigator of Darius We know that Scylax 
of Caryanda was specially sent to report on the state of the 
southern seas and coasts ere Danus should commence his expedi- 
tion, and whether the repod; given in by him is extant or not, it 
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must have been in the tune of subsequent writers on India^ who 
have drawn from it most of the statements current regarding 
that country till the time of Megasthenes Dr Schwanbeck 
has the following passage on the subject — 

** Scylacem de hoc itmere librvma conscnpsisse, ex eo apparet, quod 
Gomplures eius loci afferuntur, et quod a Stepbano Byzant (by 
Kapvavba^ vciKatos Xoyoypa^oy, a Straboue (p 658 ) 2<cvXaf 

TroXou^f irvyypa<l>€vg commemoratur, quamquam alio loco (p 683 ) 
penplum quoque eum, qui superest, Strabo non recte ei attnbmt 
Intelligimus autem ex ilhs locis, Scylacem praeter Indum, Caspapy- 
rum et Pactyicam terram plura de fabulosis Indiae gentibus dixisse, 
ex qmbus apud Pbilostratum memorantur, ^Kiairodest McvcpoKc^oXoi, 
apud Tzetzam SKtaTroSer, nrdXtKvoi, MovdfjiOaLkpoif lEvaroKoXrai vel 
‘Eiwt/croyrfs** 

By whomsoever the Periplus may have been wntten, it seems, 
as it appears in the Geographi Grajci Mmores ” of Hudson, to 
have come down to us in the form of an abridgement Previous 
to Scylax, whose date is generally fixed at about 508 B C , Anax- 
imander the Milesian was the only great geographer (B C 608 ) 
He is said by Diogenes Laertius not only to have first invented 
or introduced the use of the Gnomon into Greece, but to have first 
constructed maps We have no evidence as to this, beyond the 
statement of Diogenes, and none as to whether, if he really did 
• construct maps, he was aware of the existence or locality of 
India He was more of a philosopher than of a geographer, and 
as the disciple and pupil of Thales, holds an important place in 
the history of the Ionian School 

j The report given in by Scylax to Darius Hystaspes, and 
the early traditions previously afloat regarding India, seem 
to have been the sources of the Indian knowledge of the next 
writer on this subject — Hecataeus the Milesian He was at once 
a logographer or annahst and geographer Bom B C 550, 
he was in the prime of life about the outbreak of the Persian 
war, against the revolts that led to which, he with wise pru- 
dence dissuaded his countrymen Although his advice was 

rejected both at the beginning and throughout the whole con- 
duct of the war in loma, he yet did his utmost to mitigate its 
seventy and bring it to a favourable conclusion A man thus 
of action, and also a man of wealth, he was well fitted to be a 
successfiil and an accurate historian His two great works are 
his geographical treatise Pene^eszs^ and his histoncal Genealo^ 
guB He stands before us as one of the greatest writers of early 
antiquity, whose accuracy and style have been alike praised by 
subsequent authors, and from whom Herodotus drew much of 
his information, while at the same tune he controverts many oi 
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his statements Had his works come down to ns, he rather than 
his rival might have been viewed as the Father of History He 
was much more of a cntical historian than Herodotus, while his 
accuracy is seen in the particular attention that he pays to the 
distance of places from each other His Periegesis was divided 
mto two parts, — ^the one confinmg itself to Europe, the other, in 
which he treats of India, takes up Asia, Egypt and Libya He 
must not be confounded with Hecataeus of Abdera, who accom- 
panied Alexander the Great on a part of his expedition, and also 
wrote a work on Egypt The writings of the Milesian Hecataeus 
have unfortunately come down to us only in fragments Con- 
temporary with this author was Dionysius of Miletus, whose 
great work was a History of Danus Hydaspes, in which he 
probably mtroduced India Other works are ascribed to him, 
but without sufficient reason 

As Hecataeus follows Scylax in his statements regarding India, 
so Herodotus seems to have followed Hecataeus Modern critics 
do not however go the length of Porphyry, who asserts that 
Herodotus took whole passages from the Periegesis only slightly 
altering the language Hecataeus is mentioned by Herodotus only 
four times throughout his History under the name of XoyoTrotir, 
a name which Arrian applies to both Herodotus followed Heca- 
taeus more as a guide than a leader, more as one whose recent 
statements he could compare with the mformation that he him- 
self procured, and perhaps occasionally supplement Moreover 
every reader of the old Father of History is aware how often he 
speaks of himself as an eye-witness of the wonders that he 
describes, — a thing in many cases not impossible , so that we 
must either generally admit the originality of his work, or at 
once take from him all pretensions to honesty and credibility 
After the attention given to Herodotus and hio statements 
regarding India in a previous number of the Review^ it will be 
unnecessary to enter fully into the subject now Bom in the Doric 
colony of Halicarnassus m Cana B C 484, he grew up as a boy 
near to the scenes of the Persian war, and lived on through that 
century till the beginning of the Peloponnesian struggle The 
statements regarding his travels, and the places at which he 
wrote his History, are most contradictory, and need not delay us 
here The account of Pliny is perhaps that with which we 
should rest satisfied, that he wrote his work in his old age at 
Thurii, whither he had retired after the first colomsts, and^where 
he die4 

While the mam object of his work is to give an account of the 
war between the Greek and Persians, he has collected in it the 
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fruits of his readings which seems to have been co-extensive wxUi 
the literature of his countiy as it then was, and the results of his 
large personal experience While there can be no doubt that the 
part of his work on Egypt is the most full and extensive of all, and 
that his statements regarding far distant countries, such as Scythia 
and India, are to be the less credited in proportion to their dis- 
tance, yet even in reference to the latter, succeeding writers and 
discoverers have shewm a wonderful accuracy in outlme, if not 
m detail. He himself does not seem to have visited any place 
in the interior of Asia moie distant than Susa The informa- 
tion that he gives regaidmg frontier countries is introduced 
as a digression from the mam object of his history His account 
of Persia leads him to India as one of its Satrapies, and the 
history of Darius Hystaspes to Scythia, agauist which he made 
his great expedition The facts that he gives us regarding these 
must have been derived fiom purely Persian sources, in addition 
to his predecessors Scylax and Hecatoeus 

Contemporary with Heiodotus, but working probably inde- 
pendently of him, we have three historians, who in their works 
seem to have treated more or less of India Hellanicus of / 
Lesbos IS the most emment of them His times embrace 
almost the whole of the 5th century B C We know little 
of him, and that little as given by Suidas is very confused 
His life seems, hke that of contemporary logographers, to have 
* been spent chiefly m writing and travelling His works aie 
very numerous, but the only one with which we have to do is his 
“ Persica ” It exists now in a few fragments, but originally 
contained the liistoiy of Persia, Media and Assyria, fiom the 
mythical times of Ninus to the age of the writer Of the three 
divisions of his works given by Preller, the genealogical, choro- 
graphical, and chronological, it comes under the chorographical 
As a historian he enters more into detail than Herodotus, and 
Thucydides says that his chronology is far fiom accurate He seems 
to have been more of a compiler than a historian, Damastes of 
Sigeum is the second of this group, whose works in their entire- 
ness are lost to us, and who is known rather as the authority and 
source of the inlormation of later wnters His History of 
Greece, and Catalogue of Nations and Towns, were his two principal 
works, but it is his Penplus ” that gives him a place in out list 
of classical authors who have written about India In this work 
he IS said to have chiefly followed Hecataeus Eratosthenes the 
great mathematican, geographer and cntic of Alexandria in the 
time of the Ptolemies (200 B C ) follows him in some of bis 
works, and is censured by Strabo for so doing Charon of Lampsa« 
cus completes this group of early logographers His exact age is 
very doubtiul , some critics puttmg him before Herodotus He 
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flounshed B C 464 Amid many other works be wrote the 
^Ethiopica^ and 'Persica/ in both of which he seems to have 
treated of India, probably repeating what former writers had 
stated 

We pass from these men, who are to us mere shadows, and 
exist only in the fragmentary quotations of later writers, to 
^ Ctesias, who has ever formed an object of interest and discussion 
to the historian and the cntic Born at Cnidus in Cana, he was 
trained to the profession of medicme, in that, the most famous 
medical school of early antiquity He bridges the distance between 
Herodotus and Xenophon, and may he said to have been the 
contemporary of both He became physician to the Persian King 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, even as his countrymen Democedes and 
Hippocrates had been before him Xenophon in his 'Anabasis^ 
tells us that he was present during the war between the kmg and 
his brother Cyrus He continued at the Persian Court for seven- 
teen years, but finally returned to his native Cnidus, where he 
systematized and arranged the information that he had been 
heaping up in Persia, and wrote out his woiks We cannot 
expect from Ctesias anything more than a view of history and 
of the past such as the Persians themselves had, and their ancient 
annals contained His post as private physician to the Emperor — 
one of great responsibility, activity and confidence, seems to have 
opened to him sources of information never belore accessible 
to any Grreek historian 

There is no reason to doubt his trust- worthiness m the use of 
these records, and of the information that he had personally 
obtamed , but we must doubt the correctness of the records them- 
selves They were Persian, they gave an account of Persia and 
her frontier and subject countnes as painted by the Persians 
themselves With the mendacity peculiai to Onentals, with the 
high-flown rhetoric and bombast which are no less their charac- 
teristics, with the natural tendency to exalt themselves at the 
expense of all other nations, we cannot expect to find in these 
accounts of Ctesias a fair, and in all respects historical, account of 
the subjects on*^hich they treat Hence it is that the early 
Assyrian history seems to be purely mythical The chief works 
of Ctesias are his ^ Persica^ and his ^ Indica,^ both thus viewed 
from a Persian stand-point His object in wnting the former 
was to give to the Greeks — what he believed the work o^ Herodo- 
tus was far from giving them, an accurate knowledge of the 
Persians Hence between the two the truth may possibly be 
j found In his account of India, he seems to have largely 

^ ' followed Scylax, and may have read in the Persian Archives the 
j original report drawn up by him for Danus Hystaspes The 
* work exists only in the very wietched epitome of Photios, and 
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the part of it that he has preserved is the Hiost fabulous Yet a 
subsequent knowledge of the north-western parts of India has 
served to shew that the statements of Ctesias, as well as tibose of his ! 
predecessors, are by no means without a foundation of truth ^ 

The period between Ctesias and the invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, which opened up new sources of informa- 
tion, IS filled up by two historians of whom we know little more 
than the names — ^Ephprua pf Cumje and Eudoxus of Cnidus^ J 
The former is the fiist who made an attempt at writing a 
Universal History, beginning with the return of the Heraclidse, 
and continuing till the year 341 B C It contained thirty books 
in all He fi^ounshed in the times of Philip of Macedon, and 
was a most successful pupil of the orator Isocrates His work 
contained an account of the barbarian nations and included India 
It was finished by his son Hemophilus, and continued still further 
by Diyllus He is looked upon by later writers, as Polybius and 
Strabo, as a cleai and accurate histonan , though maw charged 
him with wilful inaccuiaeies in the places where he differed from 
preceding authorities Eudoxus of Cnidus is better known as a 
philosopher and geometer than as a geographer, as the pupil of 
Plato and afterwards his enemy, than as an adventurous tra- 
veller He lived about B C 366 His observatory at Cnidus 
was a famous one, and he is said to have invented and constructed 
^ many astronomical instruments The work in which he seems 
to have mentioned India, and of which Strabo speaks, is his 
ncpiodoff, though some think that this was written by a dif- 
ferent 'Eudoxus 

The next great historical event, in which India and the 
West come into contact after the invasion of Darius Hystaspes, 
is the expedition of Alexander the Great Undertaking it, not 
merely because its north-western districts were embrac^ m the 
Empire of Harms, but because it presented a new world to him 
worthy of his conquest, he furnishes us with one of the grandest 
pictures in the history of antiquity Wearied with previous 
campaigning, covered with wounds and the toil of war, when the 
general and his soldiers entered upon its fertile plains, they 
seemed to renew their youth and their strength Alexander's 
intention was not merely to subdue what had formerly been 
subject to Daiius, and, like Nadir Shah in succeeding times, 
appear like some terrible meteor for a time and then vanish 
away he seems to have formed a regular scheme of conquest, and 
to have set his heart on not merely equalling, but surpassing all 
j the fabled deeds of father Dionysus, all the exploits of Senu- 
ramis and Sesostris, all the wonders of his ancestor Herakles 
Even when his eager ambition received a check on the hanb 
of the Hyphasis, when his soldiers refused to advance further and 
JTtrKB, 1857 ^ r r 
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overcome the Piasu and Gangori^^ — of whose power and splen- 
dour the young Chundra Gupta, who seems to have visited his 
(amp, had told him — even when he reluctantly turned his steps 
to the West, and looked towards home, he hut settled on new 
schemes yet to be accomplished His reason for accompany- 
ing Nearchus down the Indus, and fitting out the great 
maritime expedition which that admiral successfully conducted 
up the Persian Gulf, was that thus he might have informa- 
tion, and a new world for future conquests and future commerce 
When, after his terrible march though the burning deserts of 
Gedrosia and the jungles of the Doab, he was seized with fever 
and was dying at Babylon, his design was clear — ^to get rid of 
his Macedoman veterans who had opposed his ambitious wishes^ 
and by a mixed army of disciplined Persians under Greek offi- 
cers, — ^hke our British Sepoy-army now — and new recruits from 
Macedonia, to return once more to the banks of the Hyphasis, and 
thence to commence a career of triumphant conquest, that should 
not cease till the Macedonian standam should wave over Falim- 
hothra and the Gangetic valley, and he should take possession 
of the Bay of Bengal in the name of the gods, as of old be had 
of the Indian Ocean 

The expeditions of this pupil of Anstotle were not merely 
warlike, they were scientific Attended by men who had re- 
ceived the nrst education that Greece could afford, and himself ^ 
of high ability and powers of observation, if the full results and 
records of his campaigns had come down to us, we should have 
had a knowledge of Central Asia and Northern India, far 
superior to that possessed by Europe at any tune till fifty 
years ago But it unfortunately happens that, notwithstanding 
the number of Greek savans and writers by whom he delighted 
to be aocompamed, we have our information but at second-hwd , 
and were it not for the accurate and trust-worthy Arnan, 
who bved four centuries after, we sho'uld have had nothing but 
a mass of fable and conjecture Though, however, the ongmal 
records of that great expedition have not come down to us, to 
Alexander and h^ army must we ascribe the popular myths that 
were afterwards current m antiquity regarding India, and which, 
increasing as they gre\f m age, gave rise to and nursed the 
adventurous spint of the Italian Kepublics, the spmt of discovery 
of the Portuguese, the dreams of a Prester John ai^^d a land 
of ^Id, the enquiries of an Alfred the Great, and the travels 
of Bit John Mandeville and other early chroniclers Every cdd 
veteran, as he retraced his steps homeward through the populous 
cities of Persia and Asia Minor, or as he sat under his own 
vine and his own fig-tree, fought all his battles o’er again, 
had his own ever-new story to tell of the wonders that he had 
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seen, and his own little knot of interested listeners, who magnx* 
fied them as they extended them The last rdic of this stran^ 
spirit of curiosity, based m early days on unavoidable, and m 
later times on wilful ignorance, a curiosity and an ignorance 
fost^ed by the British and the East India Company until a 
recent period, is seen in the Indian novels of the early part of 
the present century, where every old Indian was of necessity a 
Clive, whose ill-gotten wealth was untold, whose crimes had hoen 
of the blackest die, and whose just &,te was that of the 
suicide 

Of all the authors who accompanied Alexander, and w1h> 
^ were eye-witnesses of and actors m many of the events that 
they relate, Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and Anstobolus, the son 
of Anstobulus, were the most trust-worthy Arrian, in his 
mtrodoction to his ^ Anabasis,^ gives sufficient reasons why he 
should trust their accounts above those of all others Ptolemy, 
though of ignoble origin on his father’s side, opeedily raised 
himself to a high position at the Court of Philip, and when 
Alexander set out on his Asiatic expedition, was one of his most 
intimate friends and advisers He took a prominent part in all 
the exploits of the Indian campaign, and on one occasion saved 
the life of Alexander himself On the death of his master, 
foreseeing that the empire mast be broken up, he secured 
• ®gyP^ himself, and after a series of wars with the other 
generals, laid m security and splendour the foundation of that 
dynasty, which leceived liberty and literature when they fled 
y from Greece, and which became finally extinguished in the person 
of the beautiful Cleopatra. When he was fairly seated on the 
throne of Egypt, he became a most munificent patron of htera- 
ture and the fine arts, a taste which he handed down to his 
favourite son and successor — Ptolemy Philadelphus He seems to 
have employed the latter yearb of his life in wnting the history 
of Alexander and his expedition, in circumstances very favora- 
ble at once to its truthfulness and graphic fullness He died 
B C 283 Of Aristobulus we know much less He belonged to 
Cassandreia , accompanied Alexander m all his campaigns , 
lived till the age of ninety years , and like his eontempoiary wrote 
his history during the last six years of his life So much Lucian 
tell us , and Athenseus, besides Arrian, often refers to his work 

Baeton and Diognetus were both employed m the scientific 
sutte of Alexander, accurately to measure the distances in his 
various marches They are hence called /S^/wiricmh, and are both 
mentioned by Phny The name of the work of the former is 
liTaBpot Tropcwf Cleitarchus was another of the his- 

toriographers who accompanied Alexander in his expedition 
was the son of Demon of Bhodes, the wntei whose work oa 
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Persia Comehus Nepos considered so trustworthy Many cnties 
have supposed that the work of Cleitarchus formed the basis 
of that by Quintus Curtius He seems to have been more of 
a clever rhetonciau than an accurate historian, and is often cen* 
y sured by later writers for his inaccuracy Strabo and Arnan 
speak of an Androsthenes of Thasus, who was an admiral in the 
fleet of Nearchus, and wrote an account of the voyage, as well as a 
work entitled, ^ivBitcjjsiiapaTrXovs Another and more famous 
admiral in that expedition was Onesicritus, who was with Alexan- 
der throughout the whole of his campaigns, and was distinguished 
especially for his skill in seamanship, a knowledge of which he 
must have derived from his native island of -®gina It was he 
(for he was a disciple of the Cynic philosophy) who had an 
interview with the Brahmans or Indian Gymnosophists, and in the 
fleet he seems to have be^n second only to Nearchus, since he held 
the important post of pilot ol the King^s ship, for his services in 
which capacity he was rewarded in the same way ab Nearchus, with 
a crown of gold Diogenes Laertius gives us a full account of the 
work of Onesicritus Beginning with the youth of Alexander, he 
traces up liis whole history, interspersing with it many stones that 
are purely fabulous, or that do not rest on sufficient evidence 
His is the honour of having been the first author to mention 
Taprobane or the island of Ceylon 

Of all these men however Nearchus was the most famous. 
A native of Crete, we find him holding high office in the 
Court of Philip of Macedon, and like Ptolemy, whom m 
many respects he resembled, one of the chosen companions of 
the young Alexander J oining his master in the course of his 
Asiatic expedition at Bactiia, he was afterwards appointed to the 
command of the fleet of the Indus and the Persian Gulf 
Throughout the whole narrative of Arnan he is highly praised 
for his tact, his skill, his firmness Even when attacked by the 
Oritse, when he had to put back into one of tbeir harbours, 
he shewed himself to be something of a general , leading the 
fleet through unknown seas and hidden dangers, when the fabulous 
and the superstitious combined together to render everythmg 
terrible He at last reached the Anamis in Harmozia, and there 
met Alexander Continuing his voyage up the gulf, in February 
(824 B C ) he finally reached Susa, and was nobly rewarded by 
1 ^8 mafiter.v Vincent, in his work on the " Commerce and Naviga- 
/ tion of the Ancients in the Indian Seas,^' has tracked Nearchus 
in ail the details of his voyage, and has also entered fully 
into the interesting question as to the authorship of the work 
that bears his name, and from which Arnan has taken the greater 
part of his Indica The best geographers of later days bear 
evidence to the accuracy of his geographical details , and succeed- 
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ing discoveries by travellers have only tended to confirm state- 
ments that before seemed to be utterly fabulous 

The only other writer of this age, of whom we need now 
speak, IS Evemerus Born ui Sicily, he flourished at the Court 
of Cassander in Macedonia, about 316 B C He was pre- 
viousy trained m the school of the Cyrenaic philosophers, 
and to such an extent had their religious scepticism become 
attached to bim, that among bis contemporaries he was viewed 
as an Atheist He was certainly the arch-rationalist of his 
tune Eusebios tells us that Cassander sent him on an 
expedition of discovery down the Bed Sea, and along all the 
coasts washed by the Indian ocean until be reached the distant 
isle of Pancbsea The work in which he gives an account of his 
travels is his ^Avaypacjiij^ a title in which he lays claim 
to having taken the facts of his history from public documents 
In many of his statements he seems to have been far in advance 
of the age in which he lived, and he betokens that decline m 
the hold which the popular leligion took on the minds of edu- 
cated men, and which prepared the soil for the introduction of 
the truths of Revelation 

The information which antiquity gamed regarding India from 
the expedition of Alexander was soon increased and rendered 
more accurate by the third great historical event — the Invasion 
\ bf its Gangetic districts by Seleucus Nicator On the depai^ture 
of Alexander from the provinces that he had conquered in India 
(B C 327), Philip son of Machatas was left as Satrap The 
Malli and Oxydracse, afterwards conquered, were also added to 
his Satrapy At the head of only an insufficient number of 
mercenaries, and with Chandra Gupta stirring up the neigh- 
bourmg tribes to revolt, we need not wonder that he was removed 
by assassination Meanwhile Chandra Gupta, the early part of 
whose life we have already alluded to, completely expelled the 
troops left by Alexander That monarch, becoming aware of 
those changes, appointed Eudemus, another of his generals, to 
act along with Porus, until another Satrap should be sent 
Having treacherously murdered his colleague Porus, he march- 
ed to the assistance of Eumenes with a large army, and 
fought with him at the battle of Gabiene Taking ^van- 
tage of bis absence from the seat of government, Chandra 
Gupta roused his countrymen, expelled the Greeks from their 
provinces, became master of the Punjab, and marching south- 
ward overran the whole of the Gangetic valley, laying the 
foundation of the Mauryan dynasty of Maghada This pro- 
bably occurred about B C 315 Meanwhile Seleucus had been 
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engaged in holding and adding to the dominions that fell to 
him after the death of Alexander He recovered Babylon from 
Antigonus on the let of October B C 312, which is the 
great era of the Selencid® Having now little to fear from 
Antigonus, who was occupied with his own affairs in Western 
Asia, he resolved to recover his lost possessions in North West- 
ern India, and if possible to extend them But he found that 
he had no series of petty chieftains to deal with, whom he 
might subdue one by one, or set to expose each other He 
found Chandra Gupta at the head of a powerful empire, with an 
army, as Plutarch tells us, of 600,000 men As might have 
been expected, even Seleucus could make but little impression 
on such a power and so, wisely and m time he seems to have- 
secured an honourable retreat, forming a treaty by which, for 
500 elephants, he gave up to the great Mauryan monarch, 
the provinces on the West of the Indus, which probably he 
could no longer hold with advantage To cement the alliance 
Megasthenes was sent by Seleucus as his ambassador at the 
Court of Palimbothra He had thus the best opportunity for 
becoming acquainted with India, at a period when its whole 
Northern distncts constituted one great empire His ' Indica' 
was in four books We have it now only in fragments, to 
collect and make quotations from which is the mam object of the 
work before us Dr Schwanbeck thus sums up the information 
given by Megasthenes — 

“ Geographiam Indiae scnbei e coepit hnibus recto enumeratis 
Demde transit ad magnitudinem Indiae desenbendam, de qua pnmus^ 
mter omnes Graecos rectms judicavit, neque earn postea uUus, si um 
versum spectas, accuratius defimvit Item pnmus et Daimacha 
excepto solus ex ommbus Qraecis no\ it Indiae fonnam, de qua n, qui 
ante Alexaudrum senpserunt, nihil ommno, quod sciamus, ceitius 
dicere erant ausi, et cuius Macedones tarn iuerant ignari, ut erroro 
maximo longitudmem ab occidente ad onentem, a septentnombua 
meridiem versus esse latitudmem putarent Lati'^dinem dicit XYI. 
Tnillin. stad explere, addens quo modo hoc spatium computavent ab 
Indo enim usque ad Pat’aliputram columnas millianas X mil] stad 
mdicare, reliquum spatium usque ad mare porrectum VI mill stad 
ex computatione nautanim efficere Quod spatium, etsi re vera 
mec^ Indi pars a Gangis ostiis non amphus XIII null DCC stadL 
abest, tamen si computationis lUios rationem babemus, videtur qnam 
accuratissune mdicavisse Quanto autem mtervallo HimUiya mons 
ab austrah Indiae fine distaret, Megasthenes lam minus accurate po- 
terat dicere, qutpn m hoc spatio terrae uatura illi com^utatiom nunus 
convemret Quod ^tur mtervallum, quod recta via non amphus 
XVI mill CCC staS, explet, et si Taprobanen msulam annumera'* 
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yens, XYII mill D stad aequat, XXII mill CCC eiSicere contendit, 
qui tamen numems lUi modo computandi satis accurate videtur res- 
pondere 

Altero quoque modo Indiae magitudinem Me^astbenes descrijpsit 
Asiam emm ad Afncam sitam in quatuor partes sibi dividit, exquibus 
contendit earn, quae a man ad Eupbratem pateat, esse mimmam, abas 
duas, quae terras inter Indum et Eupbratem comprehendant, conjuno- 
tas yix pares esse Indiae 

Postremo astronomice indicavit terrae mtum et ambitum, apud 
Strabonem 76 memorans baecce rots poriots fiepion rrjg ^IvBudjg rag 
rc ^KTOVg airoKpvTTTco-Sai} Ka\ tus (TKias avrtTrcTrrciv Alterum fien in 
extrema Indiae parte, quae mendiem versus sita est, alterum in 
omnibus regionibus ab tropico ad mendiem sitis, nemo est qui 
nesciat 

The date of the work must be placed previous to B C 
288, at which kme Chandra Gupta died We have every 
reason to trust the accounts of Megasthenes, and nothing 
can be more interesting than for the scholar in India who 
has read Herodotus, Arrian, Strabo, and Quintus Curtius, and 
who has a detailed knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
Hindus around him at the present day, to read these fragments 
which Schwanbeck has collected, and compare them with what 
he already knows The accuracy is most striking 

Chandra Gupta was succeeded by his son VindusSra or Bim- 
, bisara A second embassy was sent either by Seleucus or his 
' son Antiochus Soter to this king The ambassador, whose 
name is given us by Strabo, was Daimachus The king to 
whom he was sent is called by the Greek Geographer Allitro- 
chades or Amitrochatcs This name is supposed by Lassen to be 
the same as Amitragh^ita, the Sanscrit for foe-killer " Strabo 
considers him the most inaccurate of all the historians who have 
written regarding India, and hesitates not to apply to him the 
polite term ^vfioXoyof Vindusfira was succeeded by his great son 
Asoka, B C 263, and in his reign a third ambassador of the 
name of Dionysius was sent to his court by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who reigned in Eg^pt from B C 285 to 246 This third 
embassy, however, is involved in great obscurity Pliny m his 
Natural History (vi 17) only says Dionysius a Fhiladelpho 
missus " It may be necessary to mention m this period the name 
of Patrocles, a Macedonian attached to the service of Seleucus, 
and holdmg under his successor Antiochus, the satrapy of the 
eastern provinces of Syria bordering upon the frontiers of India 
As Strabo terms Daimachus go he applies to this 

writer, the name of whose work has not come down to us, 
the phrase ^ivh^oyog 

From this period on to fifty years after Christ, we have a senes 
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of authors who are more critics than accurate histonans or 
independent travellers Fhylarchus (B C ^15) probably of 
Athens, in his seems to have begun with the death of 

Alexander, and m doing so to have treated of India Folemon 
of Athens (about B C 200) was a geographer who travelled 
all over Greece, and wrote a work from which he has received 
the title ^ TreptrfyrfTTjv Muascas was a topographer or antiquarian 
like the preceding, and having the same surname, who wrote a 
' Feriplus ^ in three books, in which he treats of Europe, Asia 
and Africa respectively Eratosthenes, the great Geometer who 
first measured the magnitude of the earth, (died B C 196) is 
said by Arrian and Plutarch to have written on the expedi- 
tion of Alexandei the Great, and certainly in his great map 
of the earth, which he drew according to his own. measure- 
ments of distance, it would be interesting to know where 
he placed India relatively to other countries A Eudox- 
us of Cyzicus, a geographer, was employed in Egypt by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and is said to have undertaken many 
voyages to India by way of the Red Sea Under the enlightened 
and fostering care of Ptolemy Soter, the trade between Egypt and 
India became most important Not merely were Alexandria 
and Tyre its empona, but the city of Berenice was built in an 
admirable situation on the west coast of the Red Sea Hence 
goods were sent through the Thebaid to Coptos, where they were 
put m boats and conveyed to Alexandria by the Nile 

We now meet with no original notices regarding India till after 
the time of Christ Soon all intercourse between the Syrian 
kmgs and the Indian tribes ceased, and the Scytho-Baotnan 
empire was established Our knowledge of it is almost entirely 
derived from coins Prof Lassen and other scholars have entered 
fully into this subject, and to treat of it is beyond our province In 
the year B C 144 we find that AppoUodorus, a Greek Grammarian 
of Athens, wrote a work called rijs Uepiodos It is remarkable as hav- 
ing been written in Iambic verse {k<o{wc(S perpui) It must have em- 
braced most of tbe geographical knowledge then current regarding 
India His example was followed (about B C 7 0) by Scymnus of 
Chios, whose ' Penegesis^ was dedicated to a king, supposed to be 
Nicomedes III There is however much doubt as to the author- 
ship of the poem, the probability being that it was taken from 
an original work of Scymnus written in prose We shall see 
that afterwards Dionysius published a similar work Alexander 
Cpyne lmsp better known by his surname of Polyhistor (about 
B C 90) wrote a work to which the name of 
A^oi has been given It consisted of 42 books, each of whi(^ 
professed to give a historical and geographical aoconnt of one of 
the elnef countries of the Ancient World Josephus, in his Jewish 
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Antiquities, and again in Ins answ^ to Apion, makea mention of 
I Philosfaratus, who wrote accounts of both India and I^Kenima 
1e when speaking of the greatness of Nebuchadnezzar and 
ns pubhc works, Megasthenes in the fourth volume of his 
Ifistory of India speaks of these garden works, and sets forth 
he king both for his enterprise and his performances, to have 
)een much superior to Hercules himself, having subdued the 
greatest part of Libya and likewise Ibena Diodes makes men- 
iion of this king in the second book of his Persian history, and 
ro does Philostratus, in the account he gives of the Phcenioians 
tnd the Indians This is a very different man from the great 
Phdostratus, to whom we shall presently have occasion to allude 
Another of the men of talent and adventure whom the Ptolemies ^ 
gathered around them at the Court of Egypt was Agathari^^B 
of Cnidus He lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philometer (wno 
died B C 146) and tells us that he was appointed guardian to 
one of the Egyptian kings during his minority His work on 
Asia in 10 and more especidly that on the Erythraean Sea, 

composed in his old age, gives him a place in our list The 
last was especially valuable, for m the filth book he described 
the mode of life amongst the Sabaeans m Arabia, and the 
Icthyophagi or fish-eaters, the way in which the elephants were 
caught by the elephant-eaters, and the mode of working the 
gold mines in the mountains of Egypt near the Bed Sea ” 

After the time of Megasthenes we have but few additions to the 
classical literature on India, but what are copied from preceding 
writers The Homans had their attention directed more to the west 
than the east , and although an Indian ambassador is said to have > 
visited Augustus and Claudius, and fbclij^erbolical flatte]^ of the 
hterati of flie court of the former may thus have had a slent^er foun- 
dation, yet we cannot see that there was much new information 
on the subject The dreaded Parthi were the limit of the 
empire in the east Polybius (died B C 122) m his history 
(xi S4) mentions a king Sophagasenus, who formed im 
alhanee with Antiochus the Great Schlegel translates the 
name SubAa^asenas, which m Sanskrit means “ the leader of a for- 
tunate army ” He was probably a successor of Sandracottus 
When Egypt came under their power, they did httle more than 
continue l^t trade which the Ptolemies had established Tb& 
Siethan Diodorus, having travelled largely in Asia and Europe, 
set himself to write a Bibliotheca or Universal History He 
sqams to have industriously copied the chi^ statements m the 
wSks of original historians, and to him are we indebted for 
mtuk fhat we know of Ctesias and Megasthenes He is indebted 
dso to one lambulus, who wrote a work on the physical appear- 
ince the Indmns The stwy connected with nmter 
IS57 s 4 
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seems to be a faboloos one, viz that he was taken pns<merbj the 
Ethiopians, and kept as a slave on a happy upland in the east, 
where he b^me acquainted with the Indians He must have 
written his history in the time of Augustus 

The industrious and accurate Marcus Terentius Yarro, who has 
well been called the most learned of the Romans/^ died 28 B C 
In his geographical writings, his Libr% Navalea, and his workJ9^ Ora 
Manima^ he chiedy followed Eratosthenes Tliese works seem 
more likely to have been his than to have been the production of 
Terentius Varro Atacina, the author of the Argonauttea, with whom 
he IS often confounded M Vipsanius Agrippa, the great fnend 
, of Augustus, must have treated of India in his ^^Commen- 
' tarn ” Pomponios Mela, who lived immediately after the time of 
Augustus, in his treatise * De Situ Orbis ^ takes up India and 
the adjacent countries in the course of his descriptive catalogue, 
following Megasthenes as his chief authority The Universal 
History of l^ioolaus Damaseenus, the friend of Augustus, seems 
to have contained passages from Megasthenes The two Senecas 
mention a historian of the name of Timagenes, who was brought 
as a captive to B;Ome, but rose from the meanest employments 
to be the fnend of Augustus Under his protection he wrote 
several historical works, a Per^plus of the whole sea in five 
books, and a work called m which he gave an account 

of Alexander the Great and his successors Strabo, who also 
belongs to the age of Augustus, devoted the 15th book of his 
' Geography ^ to a descnption of India and Persia. As he had 
not, in all his travels, himself visited these, he is indebted to 
previous wnters, whom he draws upon very largely but very judi- 
ciously In his writings he refers to Juba II King of Mauntania, 
who was in his time lately dead His peaceful reign was devoted 
to the arts of peace and pursuits of literature, and his histoncal 
and geographical works were valued by later wnters It was 
to be expected that Phi^ in his ^Histona Naturalis^ would 
not overlook India, "and accordingly he considers it in the 6th 
book of that work , but his statements evidently shew that he 
could have given us much more information regardmg it He 
contented lumself with saying that the accounts are eonflictmg and 
fabulous He might have left his readers to judge of that Prom 
^ him we learn tl^t Seneca wrote a work on India* Pamphila, 
the great authoress of Nero’s tune, made an epitome of Ctesias 
\ m three books Plutarch, also m Nero’s time, has obcasion to 
speak of India very fully, m his He of Alexander Tacitus in. 
hi6 * Annab* also speaks of India* 

The date sad events mtbebfeof Qamtos Coitius fittfilS 
a ^use of much controveiw and conjecture among onties* 
D'rom a flatteimg aUnuoa to the Pnne^ of tbe Bomau pei^ » 
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10Ui book of his woi4c De G^tis Alexmdn Magtii^ 
Mseedonum^^^ it is generally i^^reed that he hved in or near to the 
tune of Augustus This work is one of the g^atest interest^ and 
well known to every sehool-boy Its sources were no doubt tibe 
historians of Alexander's expedition, and in later tim^ Ptolemy 
and Timagenes Another historian over whom a perfect obscu- 
rity rests IS Trogus Pompeius We know his great faistoncal worit 
only from the abndgement or rather Anthology of it by Justm 
He probi^ly lived however m the time of Augustas while Jusiin, 
who IS first quoted by Jerome, cannot have been later than the 
5th century after Christ The original work was entitled ^ Labor 
Histonamm PhiUippacarum/ and contained forty-four books It 
approaches somewhat to tlie character of a Universal History, 
and by way of introduction or digression, lakes up the early 
' history of the Assyrians and Persians, and the expeditions of 
Semiraims and Danus Hystaspes 

Marinusof Tyre flourished about B C Ihfl He has been called 
the founder of Mathematical Geography," seeing tiiat he was 
the first to measure and describe places accordii^ to theur 
latitude and longitude One who so accurately studied the wnb- 
iDgs of preceding geographers and travellers as he did, must have 
had more clear ideas regarding India than any of his piedc- 
eessors We know him best through the great Ptolemasus 
Claudius, who immediately succeeded him, and who often refers 
* to his works He gives us the names of wnters consulted by 
. Marinus, of wnom we are otherwise entirely ignorant,. Diogenes, 
Theophilus, Alexander of Maeedon, Dioscunus, Septwaius Flaccus, 
Julius Maternus, Titiinus of Maeedon, also called Maes, and 
" many others " The TeaypacjuKn v<t>riyrifns of Ptolemy contains the 
whole geographical knowledge of the ancKjnts, reduced to order 
and scientific completeness The ancient world may be said 
never to have advanced beyond it, until the Portuguese and 
Columbus inaugurated a new career of maritime adventure and 
conquest His projection of the sphere is bounded on the east 
by the Smae and the people of Serica, and on the south by the 
Indian Sea In the 7th book of his work he gives an account 
of India, the Malayan Peninsula, Ceylon and China. In the 
Varia Historia of ^Elian, with its fabulous stones and gossiping 
style, we find many statements regarding India, chiefly 
from Megastfaenes 

^ Arnanof Kioomedia is perhaps, in all respects, the best of the 
^ aathois of antaquity’* who have wntten regarding India, md 
whose works have come down to us He flourished m the 
second century afkat^ Christ, and is known in\\teTature as sidSiii>weT 
0t the Stoics and a successful imitator of Xenophon. His works, 
m respect botii of aabjeot and styl^ resemble titoae of 
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His value consists in the fact that he is perhaps the best histm- 
esi critic of antiquity He holds the first place m the rank of 
the historians of Alexander He was not merely careful m 
choosing the best wnters as his authorities^ but exercised a rare 
sagacity in reconciling differences, discerning errors, and putting 
that which was unpo^nt in its proper place His statements 
^ ^ regarding India at the end of his Anabasis, and his fuller work 
on the subject — Indiea,” contain a succinct account of 
almost all the important facts that the ancients knew mgardmg 
India Both the subject and style of this work, ana that of 
Curtius, fit them admirably as text-books for our public schools^ 
and m Germany, England, and m some cases in India, they aie 
, now read In his Indica, he seems to follow Ctesias and Megas- 
^ thenes, and to have embodied the Faraplus of Nearchus, of whom 
1 he speaks in very high terms 

To Aman has been often ascribed the authorship of two 
works — a Penplus of theEuxine and also of the Eiythraean Sea. 
The latter work is of some importance with reference to India, 
but it must have been written at a much later date* It is the 
work, evidently, of one well acquainted with the subject, who 
had probably himseli made the voyage It tells us of one 
/ ^Hip^us, who, as he sailed down the Red Sea and entered 
»n the wide Indian ocean, discovered the regularity of the mon- 
Isoons, and taking advantage of the fact sailed right across the 
toeean to the Malabar coast It gives us a fuller account of 
the Eastern coast of India than is met with in previous wnters* 
The south of India seems to have been partially known, and 
Comonn (Comar) the Cavery (Chabens) Arcot (Arcati Regia) &c , 
seem to have been familiar Solinus, (A D 238) in his Geo- 
g^phy, gives an account of the various countries in the world, 
and seems to have brought together many interesting details 
x^ardingthem His work contained quotations from Megash* 
thenes 

Philostratus of Lemnos flourished in the time of the Emperor 
Philip, about A D 250 His largest work is the lives of 
the Sophists, but that which has caused him to be best known 
is his biography of Apollonius of lyana It is this book, 
filled with incredible fables and absurdities, that givedT great 
importance to the name of ApoUomus, m the early hma^ry of 
the Chnataan Church In most of his fabled nurades, 
m tlm wonders of his extraordmary life, he was brought for- 
ward by heathens, such as Hierocle^ as *a greater than Jesus 
Christ The whole work seems to be a collection of the moxe 
w(Aiderfal parts of the history of Ctesias and previous wnters 
^ the East, and to be in many cases "a parody of sews of 
the Giuistaan nuracileBj ^ He is represented by ^d<whratas as 
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hmkg of noble birth^ and bom in the city of Tyan^ about 4 B 4 CL 
As a youth he wmt through the whole cirele of philosophy md 
the sciences as then known^ and ended by becoming a Fy tfaago* 
mo Anxious to emulate the fame of his great nmter, he 
underwent a course of ascetic disciplme, distributed his patri* 
mony among bis poor relatives, and set out on his travels, when 
he had pass^ the five years of his noviciate m perfect siknoe 
and mystic contemplation* After traversing Asia Minor, he set 
out for ^he East at the age of fifty years At Nineveh he 
was joined by the Assyrian Damis, on whose life of his master, 
that of Fhilostratus was probably based At Babylon he had 
many conversations with Arsaccs (Bardanes), then king , and was 
initiated into the ntes of the Magi Thus equipped be passed 
into India, where, at a place called Taxila, ot which Phiwrtes 
was king, he entered into disputation with the Oymnosophists, 
and With larchas, the chief oi the Brahmans Alter five years 
spent in his Eastern travels he returned to Greece, and set up as 
a miracle-monger He is said to have met with Vespasian, then 
ambitious for the Bomon Purple, and to have incited him to 
make efforts for it He was tried for sorcery befoie Doiiutimi , 
but vanisbed, and was afterwards found in Greece His predn.- 
tion regardmg the death of the tyrant was literally fulfilled He 
finally died at Ephesus, though Rhodes and Crete also claim the 
honour of his dust Such is an outline of the wonderful life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, so clumsy a fiction that we can now only 
wonder that e\en some of the Christian Fathers, such as Eusebius, 
allowed its truth 

The remaining notices of India mthe Classics are soon disposed 
of Dionysius surnamed Penegetes, lived probably in the 4th 
century after Christ, and wiote a rfjg rijs m Hexameter 

verse, in which he chiefly follows Eratosthenes As he pro- 
fesses to take up the whole woild in it, India naturally occurs 
It was highly valued m ancient times, anj^ is still extant Nonnus, 
a Grreek poet of Panopolis in Egypt, wrote a poem called the 
^ Dionysiacs’ about the beginmng of the 5th century after Chnst* 
He IS spoken of by Agathias, who immediately succeeded ham* 
His work IS an epic of more than Onental length and bombast 
It IS in forty-eight books, and professes to trace the career of 
Dionysus Wilford in the Asu^ic Besearches (voL ix p 93^ 
supposes that the poetaster borrowed at least the subject of his 
poem frmn the Mahabharat Heeren, however, says " Ihm must 
be understood only of the expedition of Bacchus into India. 
But even where the scene is laid m that country, it is not easy to 
dmcovar in this poem anything of the true Indian character*’’ 
Cosmas, surnamed Indieqplenst^, lived under Instiman (A Jk 
53S. He was an Egyptian Monk^ though meiwly life he followed 
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tiie pursuits of a merdiant^ and traded extensively m the 
Sea, along the east coast of Africa, luid the whole sonthem 
^ coasts of Arabia, Persia and. India Having amassed a fund 
of knowledge and experience, he withdrew from the cares of life, 
and that he might embody his knowledge in a permanent form, 
entered a monastery He pnblished a work enhtled Tairoypa^ 
Xfttartavuitf^ With the object of proving that the world is an ex- 
tended surface In it he tells ns that he travelled to Aduie, 
a port of Ethiopia, belonging to the King of Auxume It was 
here that he fell in with a certain Sopater, who had just re- 
turned from Ceylon, and who furnished hmi with full information 
concerning that island, which he has embodied in his work, and 
iwhich proves it to have been then the common emporium of 
southern commerce 

In many of the works of the early Christian Fathers we find 
allusions to India The subject on which they chiefly write is 
that of the Brahmans, Gymnosophists and religious sects and 
castes At a time when superstition and persecution Jed the 
whole of Christendom to be latected with a desire for the austeri- 
ties of Monachism, when even such a great and manly soid as 
that of Augustine admired them, we need not wonder that 
they were led to other countries and other literatures for 
^ examples of similar asceticism Palladius, the famous au- 
thor of the Lausiac History, which was composed about A D 
420, wrote a work r&v rrfs Ivdtas eOv&v xal Mucll 

doubt, however, rests on the authorship Whoever the writer 
was, he visited India along with Moses, Bishop of that Aduie 
above mentioned A work ‘ De Monbus Brachmanonim ’ is as- 
cribed to St Ambrose, but without reason It is rather a free 
translation of that by Palladius Porphyry, the celebrated 
antagoni<5t of the Christians, who wrote about the beginning of 
the 3rd century, treats at some length of the Indian Gymnoso- 
phists, dividing them i^to the two classes of Brachmanes and 
Samanaei To him this must have been a favoiite subject as lu 
all respects of belief, and many of life, he corresponded with the 
latter class All the desciiptions of these men point ter the 
fact that Buddhism was the prevailing religion of India at that 
time Between Porphyry and Palladius, there was a Chinese 
traveller, Hian, whose descriptions agree with those of both 
these authors Porphyry mentions a Batdesanes Babylonius, who 
wrote on the Gymnoaopbists He seexos to have been iT diSerent 
maw from the great Syrian Gnostic of the same name 

The early history of Christianity in India does not at present 
£dl Wi^ta Ottr province, oihecwm d would lead US to 
somewhat fully those Fathers and Eoclesiastioal historians who have 
wntten regarding India, suth as Sozomen, Theodotet, Epiptauutt/ 
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Valesius We bave Fantsdnus the first Missionary to ln4id {A Dm 
Ifil) whose finding of St Mathew’s gospel there probably gave 
rise to the traditions of Thomas and Bartholomew having converted 
it The fact of a Maniebee^ of the name of Thomas^ having visitdd 
the Syrian Churches in the third century, may have farther 
given rise to this tradition The writings of Pantenus have 
* not come down to us, but we have his pupil Clemens Alexandria 
nus, also Origen, Bufinus, Jerome, Eusebius and Socrates Scho« 
lasticus, who speak of him Cyril treats of the Gymnosophists and 
makes quotations from Megasthenes In the acts of the Council 
of Nice we find one of the Bishops who subscribed himself as 
iwiwr)s rrjs Ilfpo’/di iraojft #cal rf ftcyoXi^ ’li'dif The latter 

part, in the Great India, may refer merely to his having 
jurisdiction over the Church there, and not to his actual labours in 
the country Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem in the seventh 
eentinry, states that Christianity was introduced into Ceylon by 
the Ethiopian Eunuch, of whose conversion Philip was the means 
The story of Frumentius and (Edesius, as told by Rufinus, is 
full of mterest, and there is no reason to doubt its truthfulness 
Wretched as are the epitomes made by Photius of Constantinople 
(about A D 863) of Ctesias and other wnters on India, his name 
should not be passed over Nor should that of Nicephorus 
Callistus, (died A D 1450) whose Ecclesiastical History is a 
^ compilation from the works of Eusebius and other early Church 
Historians In the 'Speculum Universale’ of Yincentius 
Bellovacensis, and the writings of Albertus Magnus in the thir- 
teenth century, we find many of the ancient stones regarding 
India reproduced 

We would refer our readers for fuller information to Hudson’s 
collection of the Minor Geographers, to Vincent’s admirable 
work on " the Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients m 
the Indian seas,” and to Dr Smith’s " Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology^” to which, in this arti- 
cle, we have been mdebted Dr Schvianbeck’s work is one 
of laborious research, and is exhaustive on Megasthenes The 
whole subject, however, of India in the Classics, yet requires 
to be fully taken up by some ripe scholar It will amply 
prepay a minute study, and we believe much light though it 
may yet be thrown on the early history of India So mr as 
classi^ studies are pursued m the public schools for Chnstians 
in India/ it would be well to accomplish two ol^ects at onoo/ 
and study the Indian portions of Ihe works of such admn^Ia 
wnters as Aman, Strabo and Curtius This woidd be at once 
done were they to be cbosen as the text-books for examina^on 4 a 
the various Indian Umversities They are now largely ivad la 
<mr English public si^ools* ^ 
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From the 5th to the lOth centaiy a dark ired cmehrmde A 
hiBimy of India, to be vn^rawn o^y hy an atten^e eMy t 
topes, monuments and inscnptioTijg, as illuslxatu^ and lUustr^ 
by written reeards Time plants her ratUese heel on all sac 
memorials, and homes them off to dec^, or covers them unde 
jungle and vegetation Even the ei^ly British period is retread 
ing into dtm obscurity, and our lustoxy in India a hundred yeai 
^0 has become a matter of research for the antiquaiy Itc 
us raise India to her proper position in the page of historj 
Then will China follow, the dark, vapours of a pnest-create 
antiquity will be dispelled, and God's purposes of mercy to th 
world will be more and more accomplished, by the union of tb 
various tribes in the bond of Christian brotherhood 
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the proposed new routes through the Isthmus of Panama and 
our North American possessions Our Australian cities, also, 
Sydnev, Melbourne, Launceston and Hobart must look to their 
own defence, which, as yet, is of the slightest The enemy 
will be almost at their doors 

In anothei aspect, the French so\eiejgnty can scaicely fail 
to be a blessing to New Caledonia The fierce cannibals, who 
inhabit it, lia\e no fiie aims, uid arc too few and too duided 
to struggle against the power of Fiance They will be per- 
suaded, 01 compelled, to abandon their abominable pi ictices, 
brought under the strong aim of the law, and, let us hope, will 
soon cease to be idolater^ 
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Art II — The Yadgar I’^Ckistie, or the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Mahomedans in the Pun)aiibs in plain and sz/;/- 
pL Oordoo By Mollmt Noor Ahmlo Caiaiiii Lahore 
l^od 

Tifl yadgar-i-Clnstie is an Ooidoo Avork purporting to set 
loith tlie peculiai customs, religious and social, ot the Mussul- 
u ins of the Punjaub, m so far as thej are eithei de\iations fiom 
original Ians and traditions of the Mahomed in Faith, or hive 
been directly borrowed fro n the follow er-j ol the heathen 
Lieeds of India, or ha\e spiung up, as loc il customs do, so si~ 
lei tly aad giadually tint then growth was uiiicrnaiked It treats 
of the sects of the Punj mb oVIubsulmans, then caste®, tlieir super- 
stiiioas, their trades and tl eir social cu-^toms, fioi i e monent 
nbca tne hist summons to pra>er is shouted ni^o the eai ot 
the newborn son of the faitldu), to the lioui when he is lower- 
ed into the tomb to be put throuoh his ( itcchism by the diead 
mgels Moonkn and ISaheei liic wii*ci of the book ib i 
ilouhie ol lit hole, and the auth )r of several miiioi edu- 
( ilional works in Ooidoo Obscnuig the eagei interest with 
which Lngli^h gentlemen eudcavouicd to mike themselves 
acquainted with the lustoiy and lubits of the Aanous tubes 
ot India, he was induced to commence the coinpobition of the^ 
h V igar-i-Chibtie The woik was oiiginally intended to be an 
account of the maunei^ aid custonib of the pconle of the 
Punjaub, in three books, ticatnig fiibt of the Musmlinan®, se 
condly of the Hindoos, and of the Sikhs But the au- 

tlioi did not meet with the encouragement he expected, and 
he never continued the woik bejondthe first book, wltich 
tuits of the inanucis and customs ot the Mussulmans in the 
1 uujaub It posbesses ccmbideiablc meiit, and gives a faith, 
ful and minute pictuie of the Mussulman customs The 
author is un sparing in his censuie of whatever he considers 
objectionable in the faith oi piactice of his countiymen, and 
has in many instances di awn upon himself the hatred and exe- 
ciation of his co religioni&ts by the uncompromising mannei in 
which he has exposed their follies He mourns deeplj ovei the 
want of earnestness and piety, the degeneiacy, the superbtition 
and credulity of the present age, and especially the sects and 
factions which rend the bosom of the congiegation of the Faith 
ful His own creed la that of an eclectic lie is not free fioru 
the taint of scepticism, and might peihaps be called a Sofee 
Quaint and curious is his confession of Faith , — 

I am TJflf a TiPM f 1 ft! + T -Pt.u + Irkolll n TTVif* 
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rlo I, like the Sooneei, share the middle of my moustache I am 
a SOI V ant of God, Itt that profession of Faith sulhce Party spirit in 
leligio i is pitiful 1 he bigotiy of both Sheahs and Soonoes is blamew oi^thy, 
because each conceals the merits of the other, and neither considers his 
own cieed to be dcfecti\e, but bclieres it to bo the oiacles of God I lean 
to both, and find nnnv of tlie piiriciplo& of both st cts m our sacied books 
Each holds the truth with w Inge uhm\tuie of eiioi, and those men of both 
sects aie most to be admired, who iie fiec fiom bigotiy” 

In the pieparation oi lus work, the authoi has confined Ins 
ob&ervations almost exclusively to Lahore and its neighbouihood 
Undoubtedly Lahore is the oest held lor obseivmg the pccu- 
liirities of Punjiub Islimism, becau-jO there the mixture of 
jMahomedans, Hauloob and Sikhs is most complete Long the 
imperial citv and the seit ot Go\ eminent, Lahoie occupied, 
ill the eailicr days ut the Maliomedan Liiipire, a position similai 
to that of Delhi undei the Moghuls It is fabled to have been 
built by Balo, «?on of Kam Chundcr, some 1,600 years before 
the Chiistian era, but its political importance dites only from the 
Mahomedan invasion Ihe city v\ is raised fiom rum by Sultan 
Mahuiood, and it was the impend residence of the two Ohosroes, 
the last of the house of Ghuzneo Hie Gaurian dynasty aban- 
doned it again for Ghuznee, but in the early years of the Mo- 
ghul Lmpue it wa& rental ed to itb former importance It was 
toitificd by Akbar, and was foi some vears the imperial resi- 
dence of Jchaiigccr But of all the Mahomedan Linperors, 
Alumgeer contributed most tow iidb the sidciidour and magni- 
ficence of Lahore, by the election of mosques and spacious 
edifices, and by the constiuction of laige embankments to save 
the city fioui the inundations of the llavcc It is said that during 
the rc’^ii of this Linpeioi the repiirs and impruvcnieats of the 
city were oairied on umnteriuptcdly for a peiiod of 40 y e irs 
Although Lahore again sank into compaiative insignificance 
under thedatc Mocihiilb, M ibomedaniwii ha 1 already taken so firm 
loot, that its cxl'^tcncc no longer depended on locality oi pohti- 
cd sujipoit But it could not be expected long to retain its 
pmity Iheie is a common element in all religions, by which 
creeds the iiio^t opposite asbiimlate and combine Religions 
borrow rites and ccicmonieb from each other as languages bor- 
low vocableb Even the Christian religion has assumed forms 
and imbibed erroib and corruptions \aiying with the countries 
into which it spiead Islam sra therefore, fiercely propagandist 
though It was, could not escape the influen<e ot ioieign creeds 
Is ow here in India is Mahomedanism lound pure — least of all 
perhaps in the Punjaub, wheie two distinct attempts have been 
made to found a new religion on the luins of Brahmmism and 
the faith ol Islam 

Many causes have combined to produce this conuption of the 
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Mthoxnedan Faith Ev€n when the moi^tam horded 
down from theur fastnesees on Northern India^ Isiannsm no iong^ 
er retained that puntjr and vitaUtj which it displayed in the 
days when the ferocious Omar swept with his cavalry the Per- 
sian plains Discord and faction had long divided the soldiers of 
the Crescent. The Sconces and the Sheahs tamed against each 
other those swords which should have been unsheathed only 
against the common foe Their hatred of the infidel was as no- 
thing compared with the scorn and ferocity with which those 
two sects regarded each other But they seem to have become 
mutually more tolerant when they settled in the Indian plains, 
as will be seen from the following account which our author 
gives of the distinctive^teixets of the Soonees , — 

“ The Soonees* are also called the people of the circumcision, the con- 
gregation, the Charyams or adherents of the four £nends and successors 
of Mahomed, and are considered by the Sheahs to be a heretical sect. 
They consider Mahomed as the true Prophet, and venerate every one who 
enjoyed his intimate friendship. They believe that the four successors 
of the Fft^het, Aboobukur, Omar Khitab, Osman Ghunee and Mortaza 
Alee are equal in rank, but they put Aboobukur first and Alee last in suc- 
cession As Mahomed is considered by them to be the last of the Pro- 
phets, so Alee is the first of Fukeers, though in truth they are quite ignorant 
of Alee’s real dignity They usually associate themselves with some Fukeer, 
as his discqiles, and respect Fukeers, who excel in virtue, as the peculiar 
children of God They observe the of Rumaan, make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca read the Koran and acknowledge its authmity, and assemble toge- 
ther for public prayer They believe in the resurrecti >n, that the people of God 
con^nue on e^h till the last day, that the Most High God will judge the 
world and send the good to Parade and the wicked to Hell, that the Pro- 
phet wiU mtercede for them, and through him they will obtainsalvation They 
say that on the day of judgment all the other Prophets wili cry ^ O God, 
save us, save us,’ whereas Mahomed will cry ‘ O God, save my disciples^ 
They consider it unlawful to make the image of HosSein’s tomb and fcq 
read the funeral eulogium, and though they believe it forbidden to beat the 
breast during the Mohumim, they do not think it unlawful ta shed tears 
Many of them even drink the wine of Imam Hossam, and make ofienngs 
and oblations They look upon the Sheahs as heretics Their patron samt 

* It 18 perhajM nnnecesftary to explain that, when Mahomed was on hi« death 
bed, it IS supposed that he nominated his son-m-law and vicar Alee, as his successor, 
bia that Ayesha, the I^phefs wife, through hatred of Alee and jealousy of the 
&1T Fatima, carefully sup^nased this declaration, and secured the ^pmntment 
of Aboobukur, her owia father, to the Caliphate. To him succeeded Omar and 
Osman Alee was the fourth who filled the oflSce Howareeah diluted Alec’s 
nght, and on the quarrel being referred to arbitration, a decision was fraudi^enfiy 
<^tained in fiivour of Mowaveeah The fraud being apparent, ree^rfe was 
had to arms, and a battle ensued whn^ ended in the death of Alee For somh 
tune aftel this, the Caliphate continned in the family of Mowaveeidi, ahd the Itna- 
mate, or digniW, in the house of Alee From this contest Wifii Mowaveeah 

arose the two sects of vto^eahs and the Soonees T%e Sheahs consider Alee to be 
of nght the imme^te snccessor of the Prophet, and that Abochtnkur and 
l>thQrB were nsm^iers The Soonees (so caUed ftom Arllowing the SoonnS or 
fri^hlsoiis, corre«p^ with the Munah of the Jews) behove that Aboobaluir 
V flimiusfBcoessorBwewiawfhR^ 
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u M^ee^o^'4e«n Qeehafaee^ for whom they carry their Tenet^^beii to^Ka 
extravagant degree, though some of the less credulous venture to aay t^t 
he was in truth a hwetio Wine, bhang and intoxicating liquors are mo- 
acnbed by them They do not curse Meer Mowaveesdi, Glo\ernor of S;^ia> 
and father of Gezeed Boolund the murderer of Hossein , at least if they dd/ 
they never profess it” 

But the disputes of the Sheahs and the Soonees were not the 
only seeds of weakness which the Mahomedans brought with 
them to India Many other sects had sprung up to dispute the doc- 
trines of the Faith and even to deny the authority of the Ko- 
ran Fierce and hot had been the disputes* in Arabia and Persia 
regarding that book which the Prophet had published as a re- 
velation from the Most High God Nor were these disputes left 
behind by the invadeis Besides scepticism and internal divi- 
sions^ however, other causes contributed to weaken the vitality 
of Mahomedanism as a Propagandist creed In the conquest of 
Persia, the Saiacens had absoibed yito their religion many ideas 
well known to the educated classes of India, and these corru^)- 
tions were conveyed w ith the Mahomedan creed to the mountam 
hordes who afterwards overran the plains Mahomedans, espe- 
cially of the Sheah sect, began to believe that the Imams were 
incarnations of Deity Even the doctrine of the transmigration 
of the aoulf was not rejected by them, and is believed at the 
present day by the sect ot the Mortanasikhas 

From all these circumstances, Mahomedanism had lost much ^ 
of its early fierce, propagandist character ‘ Paradise was* y 
longer felt to be * prefiguied in the shade of the scimitars ’ Wo 
find accordingly that the invasion of India was the result of poli- 
tical and social necessities rather than of religious fervour Mah- 
mood indeed professed great religious zeal But in early life 
he was an avowed infidel, and the sincerity of hxs conversion is 
doubtful It IS probable that he was less influenced by the am- 


*We quote the following illustrative anecdote from Taylor’s History of Haho- 
medanism p 199, Yol 45 ** Abou Yacoub relates a cunous account of a pubhe 

controversy on the subject, between Shafai,the Foet and Iheologian, a 

sectarian preacher at Bagdad Hafs asserted that the Koran was created at the mo- 
ment of Its revelation bhafai quoted the verse * God said be and it was’ and aakedk 
* did not God create all things by the word be f Hafs assented — If then Ae Eco'mi 
was created, most not the word be have been created with it V Hafs could not deny 
so plain a propouUon ‘ Then,’ said Shafai, * all things according to you wesa 
created a created being, which is a gross mconsistsency and manifeat tmpieUr * 
Hafs was reduced to silence, and such an effect had Shafu s logic on the audbene^ ^ 


that they put Hafa to death as a pesment heretic ” ^ 

The eternity of the Koran is one of the leadmg doctnnes of orthodox 


kept before God, and which the Prophet was allowed to see once ayeai^^llMa 
dunng the last year of his hfe • ^ 

f ^ The doctnne of the Metetnpsyi^Kisis, or the transmigration of 
chief id rel%ion into that t>f lus successor, was an^kd 10 the ^ 

been from unknown time to the Lumas of Thd»et.”---!ra»for^p iOik < ^ 
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bition of saving heathen souls^ than by the de^re of MImg his 
coffers with Pagan spoils With few exceplsons^ the Mabome-» 
dan conquerors of India did not attempt to force their religion 
on the people of the country The Emperor Akbar even endea- 
Toured^ by combining the Mahomedan and Biahminioal religions, 
to introduce a now creed, not unlike that of Nanak Islamism 
thus quietly took its place beside the creeds of the Hindoos, not 
as the exclusively true religion, but as one faith of many* The 
natural consequences ensued In the days of exclusive bigotry, 
when the Faithful rode to battle with the sword in their hand 
and the Koran at their saddle-bow, the Faith of Islam had been 
unable to resist the silent corrupting influence of Pagan creeds 
Can we, therefore, expect that it would long retain its purity, 
when It became tolerant of Brahmimsm ? The Mahomedans 
became Indianised Kor did the proud distinctions of caste 
and the reverence shown to Brahmins, fail to attract the notice 
and the admiration of the barbarous victors Sheikhs and Seyuds 
had innate holiness assigned to them, and Moghuls and Pa- 
thans copied the exclusiveness of Rajpoots, New superstition also 
emulated old credulity ^ Peers’ and ^ Shuheeds,* saints and 
martyrs equalled Kinshna and Bheirav in the number of their 
miracles, and the Mahomedans almost forgot the unity of God m 
the multitude of intercessors whose aid they implored With 
the mass of the people, Mahomedanism has now become as little 
a religion and as much a superstition, as the worship of Vishnoo 
and Mahadev There are seventy- two acknowledged sects of 
Mussulmans, who hold all possible shades of opinion, from abso- 
lute Atheism to unquestioning devotion to the Faith of Islam 
Some, like the Arbeeas^ deny the mission of Mahomed , others 
acknowledge no moral distinctions Many sects deny the divi- 
nity of the Koran, while the Jnzameeas dispute even the existence 
of God Mahomedanism has indeed become a mere superstition f 
Prayers are almost entirely neglected, or are regularly per- 
formed only by those who aim at a reputation for sanctity Music 
and dancmg, which were strictly forbidden by the Prophet, now 
compete with the Koran, and attract larger assemblies than the 
prayers of the Moollas More offerings are made, and more 
valuable, at the shrines of the saints than at the mosques, and 
amulets and incantations are considered more efimacious than 
prayer and fastmg 
% 

* Cunningham’s Eistorv of the Sikhs, pp 30 — 31 

t Itis a remarleable fact that the Hahcnnedan ci^ is and was ttom very eai^ times 
* Peen Deen^^sixA * Iman InutnJ Now Iman is pr<^9erly the religions creed or 
Faith, t)een is the lehgioos practice, indUiduig all ntes and ceremomes, snpersu- 
flens or otherwise Mahomedans ^n« adhere more to the external fomrala, thSn 
to tlic essential tmdi to be hdicvea 
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The Mahomedans preserve caste with almost as much 
pulous exclusiveness as the Brahmins Most Mussuk^hs 
would consider themselves ceremouially polluted by sitting on 
the same carpet with a sweeper The beyuda, or descendaatli 
ol the Prophet, are held in a veneration almost approaching to 
woishxp it IS considered impiety to assume their inanneis, and 
many Moghuls and Pathans, who adect to be Seyuds, are held 
in execration Salth la the superstitious respect for this class, 
♦that it IS popularly believed if you weie to set hre to the clothes 
of a true beyud, he would not be burnt , and all this notwith* 
standing that the beyuds lay no claim to extiaordmary piety, 
but have substituted wine bibbing and debauchery for the vir- 
tue and continence of olden times They receive disciples, by 
whose bounty they subsist On the lltliof every new moon, 
they take tithes from the people, and vows and offeiings are made 
to them as to gods They guard the purity of then sect with 
tlie utmost jealousy, and though they will take women fioia 
other classes, they will not many their daughters into ^ther 
castes They keep regular genealogical tables of their descent 
from Mahomed, and wiieu any man brings discredit on the caste, 
his name is expunged iiom the family tiee The same strict- 
ness of caste IS observed among several other classes The 
Mooltanee Arasens will not mteimairy with the Kuwalees, nor 
* the Kuw alees with the Kumbos There is a notorious caste of 
Lohars called Surdecas^ who are considered so impure and of 
such eiil omen, that if they come into any house and sit on a 
couch or smoke a Hukka, the couch and Hukka are bioken up 
on their departure 

In regard however to the relation of caste to trades, particu- 
lar tiacles are not so strictly confined to fixed castes, as among 
the Hindoos A Goldsmith may betake himself to the handi- 
craft of the Lohars, and a Khoja may follow anj calling he chocs* 
es, from that of an old-ciothts-man to a priest oi a doutor But 
when a man adopts a trade, which is usually followed by 
persons oi a difieient caste from his own, he does not adopt 
the^new caste name Caste goes by buth not by professioB,^ 
Thus many Zurzurs will be found to work m old iron in- 
stead of the precious metals, while a dealer in lace or a trader 
m horses may be called a Potter or Kulai In most cases 
however certom trades are followed by men of certain easte& 
Statuary, carving, guiuuaking &o are usually reserved for the 

* The adopuon of caste disuaetiona was probably oae of the eadiest cormptKms 
of the Mahometan Eaidi w India. It is most amaaing how rapid^ sach 
tions arisen Mamn says that in Bahar the distmctton of families who adzmtjA^ 
who reject moculation hiCs already b^zae hurcditary X 

P 113 
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and Trukhans, dioemaking for the Modiees, and* faoiee- 
dealing for the Kukesaees It is strange that horse-dealers 
should bear a questionable reputation ail me world over The 
Kukezaees are not more eelebrated for honesty than their bre-^ 
thren in trade elsewhere The following extract from the 
Yadgar*i-Chi 8 iae regarding horse-dealing may not be unin- 
teresting 

^ In Lahore most horses are sold through the Ij^ncv of the Kuhemeu 
The part of the city when they hve is well known and contains three or» 
four horse-markets. Any one who wishes to sell a horse usually sends for 
the horse-dealer and fbies the pnce, or he takes the animal to the market and 
informs the dealer of the sum for which he will part with him, and 
it remains with the dealer to dispose of the horse In bargaining for 
the horse, the buyer lays hold of the dealer’s hand, which is concealed 
under a sheet, and the pnoe is agreed upon by signs with the fingers If 
the buyer wishes to give a short price, the dealer, after bargaining m this 
underhand way, informs the owner Should he agree to the reduced price, 
well and good, but if not, the dealer refers again to the intending 
purchaser At last, after haggling in this way sometimes for two or three 
days, the transaction is closed and the dealer receives a commission of 
4 per cent., occasionally less In every market there are several su^ horse- 
dealers in partnen^p, and the profits are collected monthly and equally 
divided The condition of the partnership is, that if any one of the 
partners sell a horse or a pony out of the market, he will not appropnate 
the commission to himself, or if he do and be detected, he will be expelled 
from the partnership in disgrace” 

When a horse is sold, the blanket, mouth bag, cunycomb and mar 
tmgale are included in the pnce of the horse All horse transactions 
are for cash, and the animal cannot be returned after i^e On fixing 
the pnce, a pice or a rupee or a ring is given in earnest, and after 
giving earnest money the horse is considered sold and cannot be returned 
Having received the money, the owner transfers the animal to the pur- 
chaser in the following way The buyer spreads out the skirt of his 
garment, and the seller, after laying hold of the head rope of the 
horse and giving it to the buyer, throws a little grass into the lap of the 
purchaser's robe By this symbohcal act, the transfer is completed ’’ 

Since the annexation of the Punjaub, many native trades 
have been almost entirely discontinued, and articles of manu- 
facture formerly in great demand cannot now find a mairket* 
This 18 particularly the case with articles of luxury and sump- 
tuous display The native gentry are decaying, and the eye 
IS no longer delighted with the brilliant processions and gay ca- 
valcades which adorned the native courts An jSngli^ Ma- 
gistrate or Commissioner wears less jewellery oik his person 
tbflb a menial did m tto court of Akbar or Sunjeet l^g The 
teides which have more particularly suffered are lace-making> 
cioth-flowermg, gold embroidery, gola*workmg, &c. From these 
trades &e Sikh Government u^ to derive a large revenue* 
Oiiginally they were 0II followed men of partumdar 
who formed a kind of guildry mt in later lamee any one 
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lao^ht katn these crafts on payment of the i»ui^ 
to the guild This fee was known by the name of sail^ a^ 
ranged in the different trades from 10 to 5Cf rupees The 
fees were collected once a year, when the master workmen made 
up their books, and were all paid into the common treasury^. 
Olf the whole sum thus collected, half went to the GovemmenfA 
and the remainder was spent in a grand entertainment to 
brethren in trade ♦ This impost has not been levied by the Eng- 
lish Government,* and these trades are now thrown open to all 
who choose to follow them The market for such articles, how- 
ever, 18 extremely limited, and consequently very few ard 
desirous of learning these crafts 

We may notice in passing a cuiious kind of apprentice law 
which prevails among some classes, and specially the CashmereO 
shawl-weavers It is the custom in this trade, when an appren- 
tice changes masters, for the new master to pay all his debts to 
the old Advantage is taken of this to keep the apprentice in a 
state little better than slavery The master advances him large 
sums of money, which he is expected to repay in work at certain 
fixed rates The boy thoughtlessly squanders the money in plea- 
sure, and beiore it is half repaid in work he has fo take a new 
loan from his not unwilling master, who begins to find his ser- 
vices valuable and wishes to fetter him still more securely The 
unfortunate boy falls deeper and deeper into debt which he 
can see no hope of repaying, while the master, knowing that he 
has him mhis power, exacts woik from him with the most merci- 
less seventy The appi entice is dnveir to despair and at last runs 
away in the hope of making better terms for himself, or at 
least of beginning the world anew and free ficgn the burden 
of debt But the old master follows him like a bloodhound and 
compels the apprentice by law to return, unless his new master 
agrees to pay up the debt A good apprentice law is required 
to check this lending of large sums to young men, which they 
can seldom hope to repay The present practice is productive 
of much evil Masters traffic in apprentices as in slavem^ 
Young men are often tom from their homes for years, 
their parents are too poor to pay the ransom money In districts 
where the Cashmere shawl trade is extensively carried on, it will 
be fonnd, that by the civil suits institujted in our Courts, a 

* We l^dieve thst Goojrat is almost the only place m the Pttnjsh n'hefe Ole 
English have kept up the direct tax on trade It is there imposed in hea^ 
usual Ohoonsfee or municipal tax 

t A ease recently came to light m which the master actually t^red vnnMf 

HOH^ttee and compelled hnn to woit m chains lihe a slave B is aaid 
IshL^an uncommon practice among Uieahawl weavers m some of our lai^ cittetti. 

Dbcshbxx, 1859 ' 
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large proportion of those troublesome casesj called Ghatr-^nBalt 
cases^ arises out of this mjuxious law of apprenticeship 

To return from this digression to the consideration of some of 
the religious customs When a Hindoo becomes converted to the 
religion of Mahomed he retama many of his old habits^ circum- 
cision in fact being almost the only sign of his change of feith 
This nte is rigidly enforced, because, when once performed, 
the convert cannot relapse into Heathenism These Hindoo 
converts are called Sheikhs, a name which descends from father 
to son They are very numerous m Lahore and also in the 
Jetch Doab In their dress they resemble the Hindoos 
more than the Mussulmans, and their women wear the Hindoo 
Luhmga or petticoat, instead of the flowing trousers Many 
of the Sheikhs are gold-beaters, which is generally considered a 
Hi^oo trade They address their father as ‘ Lala Jee^ instead 
of ‘ Bawa Jei like the Mussulmans, and on festive occasions Aey 
present cakes on platters of Sewed leaves, after the fashion of 
the Hindoos But of all the practices which have corrupted 
the Mahomedan religion, the most outrageous is the actual 
worship of the smalUpox under the name of Devee Mata In- 
deed tn» worship is not far removed from Fetishism , — 

^ Among the lower classes, as among the Hindoos, it is ciiBtoinax|rto 
worship the small-pox, under the name of Deoe& Mata When the child 
falls ill, no one is allowed to enter the house, especially if he have bathed, 
washe^ or ccmibed his hair, and if anj one does come m, he is made to 
bum aurmtJ. at the door Should a thunderstorm come on before the 
pox have fully come out, the sound is not allowed to enter the sick child's 
ear Copper plates audrutensils are violently beaten to drown the roar ol the 
thunder For six or seven days when the disease is at its height, the child 
18 fed with raiSins eovered with silver leaf When the pox are fuUy deve- 
loped, it IS beheved that Devee Mata has come When the disease has 
abated a little and the pox have become dry, a little water is thrown over 
the body of the child. In the Punjaub this is called ‘ Oivmg the Fhoos^ 
or Drop* Ihe parents then send fcM* kettie-dmmmere and Meraseesto 
make a procession to the shnne of Devee The musicmKis march in front 
beating the drums, and followed hy aQ the relatives, men, women and chil- 
dren, carmng the sick child dreGs^ in saAron-eoiourea dothes* A man 
goes in advance with a bunch green grass m his hand, from whicb ho 
spnnldes a mixtiife of milk and water In this way they rm% some flg 
tree or other shnne of Devee, to which they tie red nbboaw, aad which 
they besmear with red-lead and paint and beepnhkle with curds " 

l^any of the popular superstitions are very remarkable Not 
only tiie ignorant, but the educated claeses have a firm belief 
m the influence of evil Bpinta,^ more especially of the evil me 
Iron IS bebeved to be the best antidote When a woman 
lust been delivered of a child, ebe m su]^K>Bed to be very sms. 
ceptive to evil influences AocordiMty, durii^ the wlt4e 
penod of the Chbla or 40 days of punicatioa, a knife or a key 
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is tied to the hued, and she w never allowed to move about wift? 
out having a piece of irop attached to her person* Many caetes 
have peculiar superstitions of their own The Dhobies and &e 
Dirzeee believe that snakes will not bite them, and idiey Will 
nolifantentiODallj injure a snake But the most widely spread 
superstition of all is the veneration for Peers It is not always 
easy to define what is meant by a Peer There are Pew 
Tureekut, and Peers Hukeekut, and Peers Movarufiit. Of- 
ten the word si^ifies only a spiritual teacher or guide, or a 
pious old man, but not unfrequently it is superstitiously appli- 
ed to the spirits of the departed Nearly every caste-has its 
own Peer The Dyers venejrato Peer Alee Bungres, the Lo- 
hars Huzrut Daood, the Mehturs Lall Peer and Baba Fukeer 
la almost every Mussulman house there is a dreaded spot call- 
ed the Peer’s Corner, where the owner erects a little s^elf 
and lights a lamp every Thursday night, and hangs up chap- 
lets ol flowers Sheikh Sado is a favourite Peer with the 
women, especially those who wish to gam an undue ascendancy 
over their husbands Whenever a woman wishes to have a 
private entertainment of her own, she pretends to be shadow- 
smitten, that is, that the shadow of some Peer, geneially Sheikh 
Sado, has fallen ugpn her, and the unfortunate husband ta 
lorced to give an entertainment, called a Batthuk, to which nei- 
ther he himself nor any man is allowed entrance, for the pur 
pose of exorcising him It is believed that the Peer enters the 
woman’s head and that she becomes possessed, and in that fran- 
tic state can answer any question which is put to her All 
the female neighbours accordmgly assemble to have their for- 
tunes told by the Peer, and when they are satisfied, they exor- 
cise him by music and singing In connection with this, wo 
cannot refrain from quoting the following amusing story related 
by the sceptical Moulvie — 

One day about three years ago, as I was riding along near Umniaur,^ 
I met a poor fnend, who on seeing me burst into tears and said ‘ SiTi^ 
1 have no money and 1 stand greatly in need of a Rupee, kmdly besti^ 
one on me ’ 1 chew one from my pocket and gave it to him, asking what 
was the cause of such distress ^ Alas Sir,’ said hei ^ my wife hae been til 
for two months and has been nothing bettered by all the medicmeh dT 
the physicians. Twice eveiy night and day she falls mto fits and says there 
13 a Peer in her head. She is shadow-smitten and calls herself the * Red 
Fairy’ 1 asked him ‘ what is your wife’s name f He told me 
I perceived that his was playing him &dse and endeavouring 
the ascendancy over hthi So 1 said to him, ^ Hussein Buksh, my g66d 
^Ond, be comforted 1 possess a diarm so potent that if I only Imeathe 
<H!i mj person who is possessed, the Peer immediately takes to 

hnar^ this he was (MigbtedL ^ Qod bl^ you, Bir’ aaad he% ‘ 
iflllc^oome with me to my house and brealhe upon my wife, I sb^ etileem 
it a ^reat act of dbanty’ ‘I must first go home and bathe’ said 1,^ but 
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gb you liome and Ask aH the women wheiiher ihey have any objeeii^mi 
te my coming.’ The helpless, simple-miade^ man went home a&d ^n 
asking the womeB, he found that they all eonsented except hia wife^ 
Feigning hts, she maintained that if any one came to breathe on her she 
would break hia head. The wretched husband came to my house and told 
me of his ill success I was convinced that the poor man’s wife was playing 
him false So 1 took a whip in my hand and accompanied bun home 
He placed a chair for me , sitting down I looked hxedly at the vtoman 
Her eyes were red and her brow contracted with excitement She abused 
everybody, and 1 did not escape my share of foul language * The shadow 
of a Peer,’ she said, * has fallen upon me, who is not to be driven away by 
breathing This Lahore Moulvie had better go home,for if he breathei 
oil me, he will himself be seized with the sickness ’ On heanng this 1 
smiled and told her husband to make her sit down m front of me He did so 
and I said to her * now tell me what your name is ’ In great anger she 
leplied ‘I am the Red Fairy’ I kept gently muttering tor half an hour 
and bloTwng on the whip, after which I gave her a smart blow across the 
shoulders bhe remained perfectly silent Again I read her another such 
lecture, breathing all the time on tiie whip, and then gave her two hard 
blows on the back She immediately came to hei senseb and exclaimed 
‘ my dear Mouivie, for heaven’s sake don’t beat me any more I am quite 
well now’ I said to her ‘ O Red Faiiy, what is now your name’ and she 
meekly replied * my name is Kureema’ Then said I ‘Twice I have breathed 
on you and 1 must do so a third time, that the shadow may never fall on you 
again,’ and I made as if I vould beat her the third time But she swore 
a thousand oaths that she was now perfectly recoveied and would never be 
Visited by the sickness again, adding ‘ Moulvie, y«i are undoubtedly a very 
Wise man ’ At last I took my leave, convinced that women being shadow- 
smitten was all a deception, for I never had any previous practice in such 
cases, neither had I any charm, but apphed remedy solely of my own ooutn- 
vance ” 

The Fukeers in the Funjaub are very numerous and possess 
great influence over the people Asceticism recommends itself 
to human nature by the feeling of deep earnestness which its 
tortures and macerations inspire It finds its o'^igin ip the im- 
tural feeling that the body is the seat of evil and siii, which acts 
as a drag on the pure spirit We have many senses by which 
to perceive the world in its countless seducing forms> while the 
with which alone we ^ can see God is scaled over Our 
spintual vision is to be restored only by tearing off the scales 
of sense The body must be * kept undef', the pleasures of sense 
and the cares of the world must be shunned , hfe must be spent 
in a const&it deaths a perpetual separation of soul from body* 
Among earnest minds this asceticism has assumed all forms from 
the hair shirt and scourge of the devoted monk to the trim 
pealsed beard of the Puritan, and the drab coloured clothes and 
shovel hat of the Quaker In the history of Eastern creeds we 
expect to hear of Jogees and Beiragees, Fukeers and Durveshes, 
as we expect to read of the palm and the date tree in descriptions 
ot Eastern scenery Every roadside well Ims its shady Tuke^a 
giving shelter to seme devotee, who piousl)^ offeis refreshing 
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draughts to the scoarcbed and dusty wayfarer The Fukc^ee 
usually take up their abode near the tomb of some saiUt, and live 
on the chanty of those who come to make vows and offeni^s 
the bhnne, and spend their life in worship and meditatton* 
They are often bound together into orders or brotherhoodiir 
which take their name from some real or supposed iounder in 
olden times, and for admission into which theie are fixed initia*- 
tory ntes and sometimes even a noviciate * Not unfrequently 
however the Fukeers die mere impostors and endeavour to make 
up for the want of purity and piety of spirit by the seven- 
ty and outiageousness of their macerations Many of them 
are no better than cheats and mountebanks Of all the order? of 
Fukeers in the Punjaub, the largest, most singular and most 
esteemed is that of the Notvshabees They aie very numerous 
in Lahore They usually assemble at the great annual religi- 
ous fair held at the Juinma Musjid in the city, where they as- 
tonish the worshippers by then ecstacy and gesticulations. 
The Yadgar i Chistie thus descnbea their frantic behaviour — 

At what time the min&trels commence their singing and music, some 
Fukeers, mostly of the Nowshabee ordei, become wild with excitement, 
tossing their heads and shouting, ‘ God is great, God is great * Othenj 
seize them by the loins drag them to their feet, still beating and shak- 
ing their heads To such an excess do some of these Nowshabee Fukeers 
cairy their enthusiasm, that they tie their feet with ropes, and allow them- 
selves to be stiung up by the heels to trees, and go through their frantic 
gostioulations in that position Others on hearing the music aie aiiected 
to tears. These are called by the people bheikhs In former times these 
feheikhs were able, wise and virtuous men But now if you look, you will 
find them to be a set of shoemakers and tailors, who nevei even pi’ay In 
iny opinion this^ is all hypocrisy For it is wiitten in oui sacied books, 
that w hen any ukeer becomes perfect and has immediate Communion with 
God, it IS then he is transpoited wnth ecstasy But in these days it is the 
geneml belief that inspiration is obtained by bcconniAg a disciple of the 
Nowshabees The custom of the Nowshabces, when any one is desirous of 
becoming a disciple, is to give him treacle to eat, as if that would make him 
perfect in virtue On heariug this, i several times ate their treacle, but I 
ween that I never even once became inspired From these circumstanoeiiL 
1 lost all faith in the Nowshabees But their great founder Nowuha is 
to have been a good and perfect man ” 

Great difference prevails among the Mussulmans in the 
manner of treating their women The upper clasles of course^ 
especially the Seyuds, and even the Lohars although a lew 
caste, keep them jealously secluded Poverty however 
prevents them from enforcing that seclusion, which the 
of their caste would otherwise require Modest, respeetsdi^ 

* In some places they have actual monastenes There is one m the 0omcai liis- 
trict at the torab oC Saint Hafiz Htyat The brotherhood hve ea Uie promhje of a 
email patch of Usd Curioosly enough they ate possessed of of 

mares t ^ 
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women of almost all classes cover their shonldm^ and head with 
a sheet when they walk abroad But in some castes no effort is 
made to veil the face The women of the agncultunst classes* 
and especially the Goojurs, whose duty it is to milk the lowing 
herds and gather the cow dung for fuel, walk about bare headed 
and never hide their fair features except from the gaze of a 
European Only on two or three occasions during their whole 
life, such as their marriage or their home-coming, do they wear 
a veil Their usual dress is a blue petticoat and a boddioe which 
covers only the breasts, leaving the belly ei|)Osed This dress 
IS not considered at all immodest by the peasant women The 
women of the Merasee caste are profession^ singers and of course 
never veil their faces But they must not be coniounded with 
the dancing-girls The Merasee women sing chiefly at the as- 
fccinbhes ot females, they never dance and are not less virtuous 
than the women of other caste« Without being actually ua- 
< haste, the most immodest class of women is that of the Kulalees. 
They are notoriously quarrelsome, and possess as choice a vo- 
cabulary ot abuse as the viragoes of a well known London fish* 
market. Contrary to universal oriental custom, these women 
are supreme m the household, and it the character which our 
author gives of them be correct, we pity those lords of creation 
whose misfortune it is to be united to them in holy matrimony 
Says the Moulvie — 

Wien these women quarrel, they generally throw mud into each other’s 
Zenatia aad thrust the soles of their shoes in each other’s faces In this 
-country indeed, every termagant is nicknamed a Kulalee If these women 
meet at any friend’s house on occasions of joy or grief, their quarrels are 
brought up, and do what one will, it is impossible to prevent a brawl The 
women wear fashionable clothes Their lUen also dress fashionably but 
are very dishonest In Lahore the Kukl s law is notorious If you go there, 
you will see the women sitting m the street with bare heads, and without 
tunics, spinning or singing a snatch of a song With us this is considered 
veiy immodest ” 

There is m all countnes a large class of unfortunates who Uv« 
bj the wages of infamy The recent disclosures at Monghyr* 
reveal the revolting means by which the numbers of this class 
are kept wp m India, even under the British rule. In the Pun 
jaub, prosHtuUon is earned to a deplorable extent, md previous 
to the annexation, not only was a traffic aB young girls earned 
on, but boys even were bought and sold for unnatural {purposes* 
This #106 IS still the chief cause of the crime of child stealing 
Child^steahng however is rapidly detareasiijg The statistical re 
turns ior last year show only 10 cases, being a decrease of II from 

an AtUcleendtlcd^SasawBahasd 
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tlie preTiOHs year The openness and shamelessness with whic^ 

5 restitution is practised in the Punjaub is pferfeetly revolting 
Ml recently 5 the upper flats of all the houses in the pnneipal 
bazaars were rented by women of abandoned character^ who 
shamelessly exposed their persons on the balconies Ihe evil 
became so great as to call for a remedy by law The Commissioner 
of the Peshawur division accordingly ordered all these women in 
Peshawur to remove to more secluded sheets, under pain of pun- 
isliment, the ext^pt of which was left to the discretion of the 
Magistrate This measure was found to work so well m 
Peshawur that it was speedily introduced into all the principal 
towns in the Punjaub, and though perfectly inoperative for the 
suppression of vice, it has diiven it to the dark lanes of the 
cities, and the eye is no longer offended by open, shameless tin- 
chastity 

We purpose now to give in account of some of the chief 
events and ceremonies in the life of a Mussulman On every 
occasion of sorrowing and rejoicing among the people of the 
Punjaub, it is customary to gn e an entertainment to the whole 
of the brotherhood When a birth is expected m a house, 
great care is taken of the mother dui mg the months of pregnan- 
cy If it IS the first child, an entertainment is given in the 7th 
month to all the female relations This feast is called the 
Kunjee The woman is dressed m new clothes given by her 
parents for the occasion, her head is bathed, hei hair braided 
and her hands stained with Mehdee The rejoicings are kept up 
the whole night long, and next morning there is a grand feast 
of bread, fie A and nee Towards the close of the 9 th month 
preparations are made for another banquet No male is allowed 
to enter the house, and the woman is furnished with various 
charms to ensure her safe delivery During the Chtbluy or 40 
^^^ys of purification after the birth, the woman is carefully 
Watched and never sufifered to be alone, as it is supposed that 
dunng this period she is particularly susceptible to the infiuetKse 
of «vil spirits Every person who enters the bouse is obliged to 
burn Hurmut at the door, which is believed to be a great speeifie 
against the evil eye During the Chthla^ the woman must bathe 
five tunes, and she is fed on a kind of ceremonill food called 
Punjeeree^ of which no one is allowed to partake except the very 
nearest relatives. On the 6th day idler the birth, there vsamseat 
assembly of all the kinsmen and neighbours, male and fesas^ to 
what IS called the Akeeha feast The Moulvie thus desCfibes^AAs 
feast — 

^ The pnnutiye and true custom mi^oAibe^a feast is 
m into house and killed The blood, and 

are 1 Jded, and the head 'with the rest the fiesb, the hvk^anddbomioii 
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«re cooked together* and after prayers are giren to*the people to eat Th^ 
hones are all collected and boned in a hole, that they may not become 5- 
fensive, nor be eaten by cats and dogs For the near relatives, a separate 
banquet is prepared, in ^hich there is not the same circumspection observ- 
ed. Before commeucing the Akeeka feast, notice is given the preced* 
mg day through the Chowdree to the people of the square and the kinsfolk* 
Accordingly next day the host causes elegant carpets to be spread and an 
awning and screen to oe erected m a separate house, where the company meet 
The beggars assemble outside as uninvited guests, but they receive nothing 
fall the entertainment of the brotherhood is ended As soon as the rela- 
tives and friends are assembled, a servant bnngs a l^n and water to 
their hands, after which dinner is brought in Dinner over, the servants, 
whose duty it is, remove the dishes and again present a basin ^d water 
to wash, and after smoking the Hukka, the company disperses The frag*- 
ments of the dinner are then divided among the beggars ” 

On the completion of the Chibla, the friends of the parents 
make presents of jewellery and dresses to the baby, and the 
woman and child are taken to reside for some time with the ma- 
ternal relatives Among the poorer classes, it is customary for 
the woman to be led in joyful procession to the shnne of some 
saint on the 40th day> where she makes offerings of treacle and 
flour 

When the child is to receive its name, the father carries it to 
the mosque with a present ol treacle and flour for the Moolla The 
priest takes the Koran and opens it at random, and the first let- 
ter at the top of the page is the letter with which t’le name 
must begin It is necessary to choose a name which contains 
some reference to God or the Prophet It is usual for the pa- 
rents to bore the child’s ears as a sign of their love and affec- 
tion There are usually three incisions, one in the right ear 
and two in the left , sometimes also one is made in the nosch 
The Dirzees however never bore their children’s ears without 
the consent of the head man of the caste 

Of all events in the life of a Mussulman, the most important 
IS the observance of the rite of circumcision Although not re- 
quired by the Koran, it is yet considered the essential condition 
of being a true Mahomedan There is no fixed period for the 
performwce of the rite It may be observed at any time from 
Wth till the boy is ten years of age At the time ol the opera, 
tion, the boy is well drugged with bhan^ or wine, that he may 
not feel the pain,^ and pieces of iron are tied to hia person as 
charms, which are not removed Ull the wound is per&<^y heal- 
ed« So long as the wound remains aore, the boy is never bathed, 
and IS kept at borne and never allowed to go out of Ae bouse, 
and no stranger is allowed to enter unless be bum Hummt 9 ^ 
the door When be baa completely recovered, be 4 a Mbed, 
dressed m gay attire and taken to the mosque, when the tons*- 
give presents caUed Tumbol Tbs name ^ the donor ao4 
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the amount of the gift are registered, and the father ot the hoy 
18 expected to return an equivalent* when the like oeca* 
8ion happens in the house oi any of the kinsmen From idle 
mosque, the boy is taken to some tomb to do obei»smce* ^e 
wealthier classes mount him on horseback, and make a grand pro* 
cession with music and dancing to the tomb and firom the tomb 
to the house The expense of the ceremony is of course regti* 
lated entirely by the means of the parties Some are so poor as 
pik be unable to ^fford to pay for any festivities, and Imve no 
ceremonies beyond the mere rite of circumcision 

Whan the boyt is four years, four months and four days old, 
he 18 sent to school to leain tiie BismtUah When the father 
goes to enter his name, he usually takes a present with him 
lor the Moolla After reading prayers the Moolla proceeds 
to teach the boy the Alphabet When he has been made 4» 
repeat it once, a holiday is given to all the scholars in honour 
of the new pupil Having mastered the Grammar, the boy 
IS put through the Seeparalis or 30 sections of the Kar««m^ ajaSl 
on the occasion of this advance to a new book, the Moolla 
receives another present, and the boys again get a holiday 
For teaclung the whole Koran, the Moolla gets a present of 
30 rupees, besides his monthly fees and food every eighth day 
The instruction in the Koran being completed, the closing cere- 
mony, called the Amen, is performed The parents give a grand 
banqudi to all their relations, to which they invite the Moolla 
and his pupils Dinner o\ er, the boy gaily dressed, his brow 
encircled with a coionet of flowers, is made to stand with folded 
hands before the teachers The Moolla then recites some com* 
phmentary doggrel couplets, to each of which the boy and his 
fellow pupils respond Amen Having spent about aif hour 
in this way, the Moolla pronounces a blessing over his pu{H], 
and the guests depart, after offering their respects and con- 
gratulations to the parents^ 

The boy’s education being completed, he is ready to enter 
life If he have not been already betrothed in his infancy, 
his father looks out for a suitable family into which to marry 
him The marriage is preceded by the ceremony of K&ormSie 
or Betrotiial It is considered etiquette on the part of the girFe 
parents to refuse the alliance on the first proposal, and in some 
cases consent is withheld till it i% asked the fourth time 
sent being obtained, the betrothal is ratified by dnnking milk and 
sugar, and among the peasantry by the distnbution 

* 'l^ese gifts can be recovered by suit in our Civil ConxtB, iC apt d\dy vatalnifidL 
See Fonjanb Civd Code, Section XXII , 7 ^ 

t la tbe female education existe to ajnnall extent aUfee ^ Mhh 

doQS, Sikbs afui jyiu^olmana. ranjaab Beport 1849 — 51, pf 876 

DccEMBcn, 1859 
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The girl also rec^res presents of doilies and fruits. The parties 
are now considered engaged to each other, but the marriage may 
not take place till years afterwards, the interval depending very 
much on the age of the betrothed When the wedding day is fixed, 
the bridegroom’s relatives are invited to his house, vmeu an enter- 
tainment 18 given, and the youth makes his appearance gaily 
attired, widi a wreath of flowers on hia brow and jewels in his 
turban From that day till the marriage, the friends are all 
busily occupied in preparing the wedding dresses In the mean- 
time wreaths of flowers are hung on the doors of the houses of 
all the friends. The Bihishtee makes as many garlands of leaves 
as are required, and goes from house to house, fastening one to 
each door, for which he receives a small gratuity of grain and 
treacle Musicians also are hired to play before the houses of 
the friends Meanwhile, in the residences of the bnde and the 
bridegroom, various ceremonies are performed, of which we will 
only mention that called Text This is observed m the house of 
the bride and bridegroom on alternate nights The bridegroom 
(or if in the bride’s house, the bride) is seated on a chair with a 
rupee in his hand and pice and cowrees under his feet The 
women then take a led cotton sheet by the four corners and 
stretch it out o\ er his head, like an awning A large dish of 
Mehdee is' brought with which the boy’s hands are stained, and 
the Kalerecy or strings of cowrees and cocoa-nuts, are tied to hia 
hand In various ceremonies of this kind the tune is spint, till 
the day of the marriage procession comes round On that day 
the bridegroom is dressed in saffron-coloured clothes and gay 
slippers, a garland of floweis hangs from his neck to his feet, aa 
arrow and a sword are put into his hand and in this attire he is 
brou^t into the midst of the assembled company Presents, 
called Tumbol, are then given by the friends, which are regis- 
tered m the same way as on the occasion of the circumcision of 
a child When e\ery thing is ready, the bridegroom la mounted 
on horseback, and the procession, headed by the musicians, after 
whom follow the bndal party and last of all the bridegroom, pro- 
ceeds with torches and music to some shiine, where the bride- 
groom 18 made to worship, make offerings and invoke a blessing 
From the shnne, the procession moves on to the bride’s house, 
at a short distance from which it is met by all the bride’s friends 
After mutual embraces and drinking of milk, the procession le 
condno^ to the bride’s house, where it is welcomed by a dxs* 
play of fire-works. 

The priest is then summoned by a Vakeel and two witnesses 
to perform the marriage ceremony, and to settle the marn^o 
poaetion The MooUa faces the bridegroom and makes him re- 
peat the confession six times, and reads the service on the attri- 
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botes of God, and also the Laws and Traditions of the Prophet 
regarding marriage The bridegroom is then made to acknow- 
ledge with a loud voice, that he takes the woman to be his wife* 
and that he endows her with such a portion The dower 
fixed by Mahomed was equivalent to 26 rupees, but it is 
customary among all classes to agree to^nnmense nominal sums * 
After reading prayers and blessing the bnde and the bridegroom, 
the marriage service is completed 

N ext day, the bi ide and bridegroom are seated in state Previous 
to this ceremoii}, they haie seveial amusing games A small 
piece of cake is put into the bride’s hand, and her hand is closed 
by her sistei and well oiled The bridegroom’s part is to force 
it open Amidst universal laughter and derision he with diffi- 
culty succeeds When at length he does open it, he takes the 
cake and eats it, and puts a silver ring, called the bachelor’s 
ring, on the bride’s finger The young couple are then well 
pelted with peas and rice The young wife’s diawers are next 
brought to the husband, end he is expected to string them with- 
out using anything as a bodkin The aboitive attempts to per- 
form this by no means easy task, especially amid the jeers and 
jests of the women, produce upioais of kughter among the 
wedding guests With sports like these the day is beguiled 
At last a large bedstead is brought and the bride and bride- 
groom are seated in state Finally the bridegroom carries away 
his wife amid the tears and lamentations of her relatives 

Interesting though they are, it would occupy too much space 
were we to describe all the festivities usually accompanying the 
celebiation of a maniage Let the above meagre sketch suffice 
as a specimen of the subjects treated of in the Yadgar i-Chistie 
We turn now from these innocent joys to the closing scane of 
all, the last sad rites peiformed over the departed If the 
deceased is a young child, the funeral ceremonies are few and 
short, and there is much moie gnet on the death of a boj than 
of a girl The body is merely washed, shrouded and carried 

♦ The object of this is to prevent a divorce without just reason By the Maho- 
medan law (which m this case is also the Civil Law of oar Courts) if a man divorce 
his wife for any cause, except adaltei>, he must pay her the stipulated marriage 
portion is however discretionary with our Courts to enforce payment of 
whole or part of the amount, and in general the Court is guided by what it consti* 
ders reasonable on a full view of the circomstances of each particular case. Divorce 
18 by no means infrequent, and the wife seldom thinks of claiming her lights la 
Court Among the lower classes esj^ciallj , the position of a marnS woman » m 
many cases far irom enviable Instead of being treated with afiection, or even 
pect, she is to<r often considered as onlv an instniment of ministering to impure 
passions Nothing is more common than for a husband to divorce hiil wife in fe- 
vour of another man for a pecuniary- consideration We boast thi^ we have 
a stop to the actual and open sale of women, but a species of sale is cduntenaneedl 
by our laws mid acknowledged by our Courts, which is no less degrading ludil di> 
hononnng to the character and feelings of woman, and no less dmboralnlilg JHfe 
effects thw the xn^ <^n and scandalous traffic 
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The girl also receives presents of clothes and fruits* The parties 
are now considered engaged to each other, but the marriage may 
not take place till years afterwards, the interval depending very 
much on the age of the betrothed When the wedding day is fixed, 
the bridegroom^s relatives are invited to his house, when an enter- 
tainment IS given, and the youth makes his appearance gaily 
attired, with a wreath of flowers on his brow and jewels in his 
turban From that day till the marriage, the friends are all 
busily occupied in preparing the wedding dresses In the mean- 
time wreaths of flowers are hung on the doors of the houses of 
all the friends The Bihishtee makes as many garlands leaves 
as are required, and goes from house to house, fastening one to 
each door, for winch he receives a small gratuity of gram and 
treacle Musicians also are hired to play before the houses of 
the friends Meanwhile, m the residences of the bnde and the 
bridegroom, various ceremonies are performed, of which we will 
only mention that called Teil This is observed in the house of 
the bride and bridegroom on alternate nights The bridegroom 
(or if in the bride’s house, the bride) is seated on a chair with a 
rupee in his hand and pice and cowrees under his feet The 
women then take a red cotton sheet by the four corners and 
stretch it out o^ev his head, like an awning A large dish of 
Mehdee is brought with which the boy’s hands are stained, and 
the Kaleree, or strings of cowrees and cocoa-nuts, are tied to his 
hand In various ceremonies of this kind the time is till 

the day of the marriage procession comes round On that day 
the bridegroom is dressed in saffron-coloured clothes and gay 
slippers, a garland of flowers hangs from his neck to his feet, aa 
arrow and a sword are put into his hand, and in this attire he is 
brou^t into the midst of the assembled company Presents, " 
called Tumholy are then given by the friends, which are regis- 
tered m the same way as on the occasion of the circunacision of 
a child When everything is ready, the bridegroom is mounted 
on horseback, and the procession, headed by the musicians, after 
whom follow the bndal party and last of all the bridegroom, pro- 
ceeds with torches and music to some shrine, where the bnde- 
groom 18 made to worship, make offenngs and invoke a blessing 
Prom the shnne, the procession moves on to the bride’s house, 
at a short distance from which it is met by all the bride’s friends 
After ihutual embraces and drinking of milk, the procession is 
condin^ed to the bride’s bouse, where it is welcomed by a dia- 
plw of fire-works 

The pnest is then summoned by a Yakeel and two witnesses 
to perform the marriage ceremony, and to settle tixe mams^e 
portiom The Moolla faces the bridegroom and makes bmr 
peat the confession six tunes, and reads the service on the atlri- 
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bales of God, and also the Laws and Traditions of the Prqphet 
regarding mornage The bridegroom is then made to acknoTf- 
ledge with a loud voice, that he takes the woman to be his wife* 
and that he endows her with such a portion The dower 
fixed by Mahomed was equivalent to 26 rupees, but it is 
customary among all classes to agree to'immense nominal sums.* 
After reading prayers and blessing the bride and the bridegroom^ 
the marriage service is completed 

Next day, the bnde and bridegroom are seated in state Previous 
to this ceremori}, they ha v e se\ eral amusing games A small 
piece o£ cake is put into the bride’s hand, and her hand is closed 
by her sistez and well oiled The bridegroom’s part is to force 
it open Amidst universal laughter and derision he with diflS- 
culty succeeds When at length he does open it, he takes the 
cake and eats it, aud puts a silver ring, called the bachelor’s 
ring, on the bride’s finger The young couple are then well 
pelted with peas and iice The young wife’s drawers are next 
brought to the husband, ^nd he is expected to string them with- 
out using anything as a bodkin The aboitive attempts to per- 
form this by no means easy task, especially amid the jeers and 
jests of the women, produce uproais of laughter among the 
wedding guests With sports like these the day is beguiled 
At last a large bedstead is brought and the bride and bride- 
groom are seated in state Finally the bridegroom carries away 
his wife^amid the tears and lamentations of her relatives 

Interesting though they are, it would occupy too much space 
were we to desciibe all the festivities usually accompanying the 
celebration of a mariiage Let the above meagre sketch suffice 
as a specimen of the subjects treated of in the Yadgar i*Chistie 
We turn now from these innocent joys to the closing scene of 
all, the last sad rites peiformed over the departed If the 
deceased is a young child, the funeral ceremonies are few and 
short, and there is much moie grief on the death of a boy than 
of a gill The body is merely washed, shrouded and carried 

* The object of this is to prevent a divorce without just reason By the Maho- 
medan laVv (which in this case is also the Civil Law of our Courts) if a man divorce 
his wife for auy cause, except adultery, he must pay her the stipulated mamaae 
portion is however discretionaiy with our Courts to enforce payment of & 
whole or part of the amount, and in general the Court is guided by what it contti'i' 
ders reasonable on a full view of the circumstances of each particular case Divorce 
IS by no means infrequent, and the wife seldom thinks of claiming her nghts in 
Court Among the lower classes e6]teciallv, the position of a married w(»nan it x& 
luady cases far ^om enviable Instead of being treated with affection, or even iei<- 
pect, she la to(r often considered as only an insti-ument of mmutenrlg to impmn 
passions Nothing is more common than for a husband to divorce hta wife in 
vour of another man for a pecuniary consideration We boast that we have put 
a slop to Uie actual and open sale of women, but a species of sale is eountei^aiieed 
by oar lawn and acknowledged by our Courts, which is no less degrading Afki ^ 
honouring to the character and fe^ings of woman, and no less dmomltS^ln 
e^cts thm the n^ open and scandalous traISc , 
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to the grave, great care bexag taken that the shadow ctf the 
bier does not ml on any child by the way On the death of an 
adult, or any one above 12 years of age, all the fneads, male 
and female, assemble to perform the last offices to their deceased 
relative Water is warmed in two earthen vessels with which 
the body is washed, and a quarter of an hour after being wash- 
ed the corpse is enshrouded Then follows nhat is called the 
Ishdt The body is sprinkled with rose-water and laid on a 
couch before the door, and the chief mournei bungs a copy of the 
Koran, and as much money as he can collect, and gives it to 
the priest The priest then asks the age of the deceabed If he 
were, say, 42 years of age, 1 2 years are struck off as the period 
of Mafaomedan legal minority, and the remainiog 30 years aie 
divided into three periods of 10 years each The pnest, with 
the Koran in his hand, takes his place at the head of the corpse, 
and all the fnends stand round in silence Holding up the 
money and the Koran, the piiest says , * Within the first 10 
years our departed brother observed certain piayers and fasts, and 
certain he neglected His day of giace is now gone, but this 
Koran and this money shall stand in place of his repentance ’ 
The same ceremony is performed for every period of 10 years, 
and the priest prays for the soul of the departed ^ This is called 
the Iskdt On the conclusion of this ceremony the body is 
carried to the tomb, and, after burial, all the friends meet for 
prayer, condolence and fasting Duimg the 40 days of mouin- 
ing, prayers are read every Thursday, and the women meet 
for lamentation every Tuesday and Saturday On the 40th 
day, the relatives put off their mourning dresses and send 
the clothes of deceased as a present to the priest At the end 
of SK months, they again have prayers for the soul of the de- 
parted, and ever after once a year 

W e must here take leave of the Moul vie The Yadgar-i-Chistie 
draws aside the veil which has concealed the private and social 
life of the natives of India from our view, and gives us an insight 
into their daily thoughts, feelings, customs, superstitions and do- 
mestic life, which we could never have acquired by years of un 
aided observation With regard to the literary merits of the book 
we regret that we cannot speak in terms of unqualified praise 
The style is not fluent or graceful, and the book exhibits marks 
of great carelessness and haste m many of its chapters The 
chapter on the seventy-two sects of the Mussulmans is little 
bettel than a catalogue of names The book is by no means 
exhaustive, and ui treating his subject, the author does not 
follow any fixed and regular method He commences by can- 
sidenng the manners and customs of the Mahomedans accord- 
ing to their different castes But as most customs are common 
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to all castes and only the differences worthy of notice, tK^ 
author is led to repeat himself m several of the chapters Tb 
wards the middle of the book the original method is aban* 
doned, and we are furnished with an account oi the religious 
sects and their different practices and nte^, while at the close 
of the book the author enters on the description of some most 
interesting social customs, which would have b^en more appro^ 
priate in the e ilier part of the work On the whole however 
we consider the Yadgai-i-Chistie to be a most valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of native manners, customs 
and modes of thought, and we sincerely hope that Moulvie Noor 
Ahmad Chistie may meet with sumcient encoui agement in 
his literary labours to induce him to complete the original plan 
of his work, by adding Book 11 on the manners and customs 
of the- Hindoos in the Bunjaub, and Book HI on the manners 
and customs of the Sikhs 
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Art III — 1 Currj^ and Rice” an Forty Plates, or the IfMredients 
of Social Life at “ Our Station tn India f by Gri^ORUE Fbanck:* 
UN Atkinson, Captain, Bengal Engineers 1859 
2 Report from the Select Committee on Colonization and Settle-- 
ment (^Indid) , together itith the Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minutes of Evidence, and Index Ordered, by the House of 
Comm>ns, to be Printed, 9th August 1859 

After a century of possession, British Settlers in Bengal are 
to be counted by tens Be the cause a climate inimical to the 
European constitution, the restrictive policy of the late East 
India Company, or a want of sufficient inducement to settle 
in a foreign land, the fact remains In the great rebellion of 
1857, the English were fairly rooted out of the land in many 
districts of Upper India It was only when collected in groups 
! in fortified places that they maintained themselves against fear- 
^ ful odds till succour reached them The question of climate 
as opposed to European settlement, has been argued with per- 
, haps equal force on both sides , the enervating effect of the 
heat of Bengal being as clearly proved, as the facts are undis- 
’ puted that men who have lived the best part of their lives 
in its plains are pioverbial for longevity \v hen they return to 
England, and that those u ho are most exposed to the climate, 
taking out of door exercise freely at all seasons of the year 
and at all times of the day, are the most healthy of residents 
in Bengal With so much to be said on both sides the climate 
may be left as a neutral ground The restrictive or prohibitive 
policy of the East India Company has been exposed, argued 
on, condemned and defended ad nauseam There is no doubt 
but that the policy of the great Company was restrictive, partly 
from selfish, partly from patriotic motives The East India 
Company no longer exists, the policy is likewise of the past, 
and it can serve no good purpose to discuss it as a whole 
The question whether want of sufficient inducement to settle 
in a foreign country is not in part at least the cause of the 
small number of Europeans in Bengal, is practical It may 
Reasonably be discussed, and with profit, lU its bearings on the 
present and the future We think want of sufficient induce 
ment has always been one main cause of India remaining so long 
a terra incognita to British enterpnse, and that the gceat want 
inducement was the nature of landed tenures in India, and 
espei^ally the prohibition of Europeans to possess land 

The prosperity of an infant community/ once raised above 
savage life, depends pnmanly on the extent of property m the 
land on which they live and which yields them sustenance, pos^ 
sessed by the members of such community The gtpsy wan- 
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derer claims no right m the soil, and does not understand snch 
claim on the part of others The ^ild Indian’s Only conception 
of it, 18 a demand in behalf of his tribe to hunt and fish m ceN 
tain tracts, the hill side, the ca\e, the shady grove being 
enjoyed in common, as places for temporary sojourning But 
no sooner does the community settle, than right in the soil be* 
comes the cement by ivhich the little colony is formed The 
first arrangement is to portion out the land, such partition being 
held sacred It depends on the industry and agricultural skill ^ 
of the individual to make his land profitable or the reverse 
As the aommunity increases, its wants, its interests increase lu 
a corresponding latio Agiiculture, still the foundation, is not 
then the sole source of prospeiity New wants arise , the prac- 
tice of various arts becomes necessary lor the convenience and 
comfort of the community, and by degrees the diftereut phases 
of civilized life appear, with the thousand problems in the solu- 
tion of which the brains of philosophers and philanthropists are , 
and ever will be at work Wlieie this right xs most recognised, 
there is the greatest field for the development of the energy 
and skill of man In a civilized state of society the rights of 
many will soon merge in one, the indolent and stupid giving 
way to the industrious and clevei , but these qualities must 
be allowed to raise or sink their possessor without the interfer- 
ence of the ruler The absolute form of government tV'hich 
recognises a king’s or an emperor’s right in the soil, can never be 
so genial to the spirit of a people as that form by which right 
to the soil is vested in the subject, the^laims of the Gov ernment 
being satisfied by taxation of its products 

An arbitrary interference with the rights of a people m the 
soil, IS the unhinging of society India has never had the good 
fortune to have this great law fairly recognised Under its an- 
cient dynasties the ruler was the landholder, and his rights were 
exercised through various hands, oppression accumulatiDg on 
the head of the unfortunate cultivator When the East India 
Company obtained the Dewany of the provinces of Bengal, the 
landed tenure was the question which most puzzled its admi- 
nistrators They could not give up the land tax, which, ^ 
now, was the sheet anchor of the revenue Sir John Shore andf 
others strove in vam to solve the difficulty The abolition of 
^6 land tax would have entailed bankruptcy and expul^tm 
from the country, and, however a abstractedly desirable, would not 
have suited oriental ideas Its optional redemption even was 
impossible in a country where millions of acres were waste 
whdie districts depopulated Under the circumstanoea 
hardly be imputed as blame to the East India Company, 
among conflicting land tenures and customs of the counii^, 





they were uaahle ta fieeura the cultivator’a nghte« The perpet- 
ual aettlemeat^ ita faalte, endeavoured to do eo in the 

recognition of the Kliodkust tenure The grand error wee m 
making the eettleipent perpetuaL The stait woe lake On an 
unHound foundation a iabiic has been erected, too aubstanUai 
to be knocked away aa rubbish* but thoroughly unsatislaetory 
and unsafe as an institution TJie piohibitiou against the bold- 
ing of land by Europeans was the greatest drag on the prosper- 
ity of British India^ with which any Government could have 
clogged its wheelsi, la spite ot every disadvantage^ bad such 
restriction not existed, the present advancement oi tW country 
would have been attained long ago The general principle oi 
Government interference in the soil was earned out too in de- 
tail, in the most vexatious manner How, — a perusal oi Mr 

Forbes’ evidence before tlie Colonization Committee of the 
House of Commons will explain It remains for the Queen of 
Eiigland, now directly Sovereign of India, to lay the sound 
*and solid foundation of India’s pi Obperity This may be done, 
not by destroying existing interebt§, noi by breaking faith with 
the native landholders, but by some well devised plan of dis- 
posing of, the right in the soil, which the sovereign now wisely 
pr unwisely possesses, and for vesting such right in those who 
Will purchase it, to re uam the property of such and those to 
whom it may descend or belong by fuither purchase, free oi 
all claim on the part of the state. We saw tendencies to such 
a policy in some oi the speeches and despatches oi Lord Stanley, 
and a positive adoption otit in tus directions to the Government 
of India to grant waste lands in fee simple We hope his suc- 
cessor will carry out his views The sooner such a poli- 
cy is acted on, and the wider the scope given to it, the 
fiwioner will the finances of India assume a buoyancy they 
have never yet known It may be long ere our iellow sub- 
jects appreciate the boon, but it is for our rulers to confer it, 
satisfied of the benefits to the country which must lesult. The 
next Viceroy’s reign may well be inaugurated by a change 
which would come ill fiom the author ot the Oude Frodama- 
tion Lord Canning’s clemency” may be excused or defend 
ed, but his confiscation of the right in the soil of a whhle peo- 
ple but lately brought under British mle, e\ meed little knuw- 
le(|ge of the just principles of Government, and mepted the un- 
jpopularity tnh act brought on its author T41 the leaden freight 
of Govern|neiit claims is removed from the soil 
"hrd&penty can be hoped for# land-tax, as conadtuted in 
^Bengal, be^rs too as heavdy on the Government as pn th^^o- 
^emed, Ihe revenue homg cramped by .an impost whudx 
no ejastn^ly , the perpeto^l ec^tlement limiting u to a ued 
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«moant altogether ttncon&ected with the prospentjr of the wiBir 
try The co&diUoas of ike perpetual eettiement seettir wm 
to be interpreted by Government as preventing the laying any 
additional taxes on the Zemindars Europeans can now p^seas 
land in their own right, and the change we have been aavlmat* 
mg must ere long take place Railways are prc^essing ; with 
these artenes of commerce and communication, igid the influx o£ 
Europeans and with them the introduction of European arts mid 
sciences, Enghsh life in India will soon assume an aspect very 
different from what it presented during the first century of our 
possession of the country 

A picture of English life in Bengal some twenty years ago 
would not be difflcuft to draw The principal figures arA|0W,iim 
the lights and shades easily filled in European society In Ben* 
gal, out of Calcutta, consisted of the Civil ^rvants of the Ccshr 
pany and some score of planters scattered over the distnok 
The ** station” comprised Judge, Mi^istrate and Colleotmv 
a commercial residency, the Resident, perhaps an assistant, 
and the Doctor Wherever there chanced to be a native 
regiment we must add its officers Society” con^nsed the 
Civil and Military servants of the Company , the Planters as a 
rule were outside the pale, and weie not associated with on ini* 
timate terms even by the isolated Resident We have heard an 
anecdote of one of these grandees who kept statistical informar 
tion as to the European population of the district, by marking 
down in a book whenever a Sahib passed on the road near 
his dwelling which led to the station, the date on which 
stranger was seen, the color of his horse, pecuhanties of appear** 
ance or dress, ail noted by a man posted for the purpose with a 
telescope 

The isolation of the Civilian threw him almost entirely on the 
society of the natives Waited on by a tribe of obsequious 
servants, and a set gf men called " Chaprassees,” who wm?e always 
in waiting behind doors, in passages, and at every corner where 
the Hnzzoor was likely to pass, me Civilian soon adopted onen- 
tal ease and indolence A cough or a sigh would bring a Chap^ 
rassee with joined hands and bended body to know the dome 
of his Lord These attendants were or are, /or they 
exist, paid by Government, some ten or twelve 
merly allowed to each Civilian Natives are generally fond 
iff children, and these men are now-a days very usefU as 
nursety-maids, but were m old times m^ly me 
of ^official authority, always hedging the thrones of thu 
nities, their masters. The Chaprassee is an institutiottfUC 
ooautry, which deserves attention m these days <ff 
difficulty Look up in a Directory thq numl)^ ^ 
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m Bengal md by tbea the aumber oi tmcove* 

nanted officiala, Eiuropem and native^ and multiply by four, 
then aU Military men in Civil mploy mnltiphed by four, add 
up three totals and multiply hj four, wbieh is a low rate, 
and^oor grand total gives you the cost in rupees of this in*^ 
stitution.’’ 

The hookah^d the charms of the dusky beauties of the land 
helped to while away our B^aboVs leisure houra The arrival of a 
home packet, with letters imd m^azines, would raise him into bi- 
annual fits of ammatioji, old associations for the moment brighten- 
ing while they saddened the luxurious exile, and his magazines in- 
teresting him for a while with a dreamy peep into the busy life 
of hiB native land The Doctor’s life was different Educated for 
a profession, he was generally more active, he studied the phases 
) of disease m a tropical chme, was often given to scientific pur 
suits, and was genei^y much occupied in trade. Unless the Civi- 
lian were a sportsman, and many were, the ennui of such a life as 
we have described must have been far more corroding to his 
enexgieie^ and injurious to his health, than the effects of the 
chtnale, imd so it wa& Our silken Civilian was a wretched, 
sallow, peevish mdividual, whose nerves could ill bear the least 
excitement, and whose great horror was to come in contact with 
tiie wstkve, ruddy, rollicking planter They seldom met , the 
planter regarded ihe Civilian with a feeling of awe mixed with 
contempt, the sallow aristocrat quite returning the latter senti- 
ment. Cutcherry life was little more than a counterpart of 
what we have described The great man would m forth, about 
one in the afternoon, in a luxurious palkee, preceued and follow- 
ed by the whole band of Chaprassees. same laziness, the 
same dependence on others which we have seen in private, 
diaractenzed the official bfe of the old Company’s Bengal Ci- 
vilian He sat panting under his punkah, sighing and signing. 
The native officers of the Court di^>ensed justice or something 
else m its stead If there is one quality in wtiidi a native excels 
It IS in the judicious administration of flattery. Soft words 
soothed las labours, and we have no doubt that tim Civilian of 
the olden day felt when he received the obeisance of a crowd- 
ed Court on lus departure after two hours of martyrdom, ftiat 
he had worked hard, that evei^ signature of bis initials 

the thorough ipvesl^tion of a case$ nud that he was* 
rather a hard-wo%ed publio servant than not. The lasaitu^ 
of dbesr aiuhdenee was mktakeu for the fatigue of mt^eetiiid 
exertion. It was <mly when m refradkory Pkuter was ofnaoesm- 
ty^summoned to the ^urt, otJnmselfcame to prefer a e^plaiiMb 
4iat the <^9Slcud was roused mtoea:ertmnandhadtathmko^ 
net at all ffir 
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Thd Resklent did little more than hie judicial: broti^Hr^ ' Na«* 
tivee managed the advances ^ natives managed ihe numufaetwe 
of silk, invoiced and despatched it^ and took care that a good 
pimportian of boats should always start from the Factory tibe 
stormy months, to be surely, according to their aceounts, wnsdh^ 
ed before reaching Calcutta Those were golden days 
Company’s Gomostahs It was only now and then that <Hir 
friend, the Hesident, was roused into activity by complaiwta 
coming irom the Honorable Court, that the trsw which reached 
England (the best quality of silk was generally wrecked) wiw 
unsaleable, and that unless an improvement took place die fac^ 
tory had better be closed The prospect of five thousand a 
month dwindling to two thousand had a wonderful efiect for 
a tune , but matters soon settled into the old routine Such 
were the men who administered affairs in the good old days m 
the districts of Lower Bengal But there were Civilians to 
whom the above description will not apply — those of whom 
Sir Charles Metcalfe may be called the type, who were 
employed in the diplomacy and administration of our higher 
provinces Their duties, severe and multifarious, were executed 
with an ability and zeal which contributed gres^ly to the con« 
solidation of Bntish power But the plains of Bengal were not 
a field for such energies , though possibly the same men who 
wasted their time in indolence would, nnder different oir^ 
cumstances, ha\e been the Metcalfes and Malcolms of their 
time 

There were few non-official European residents in Bengal m 
those days They were generally of the ** adventurer class,” 
many of them with little either of education orpolidi, but with a 
large stock o£ Anglo-Saxon energy They were mostly In^ 
digo Planters, who secured a footing in the Mofussil with the 
joint help of native landholders and the rupees of the Calcutta 
Merchants, many of them indeed being merely agents of 
latter The Planters increased in number when the Com* 
pany’s 8er\ant8, being prohibited from trading, transferred 
their Indigo Factories to the Interlopers. The Planter’s time 
was occupied in warding off aggressions, in counter-aggressions, 
in attending to the cultivation of his lands and the mannfac- 
^ture of his indigo He exercised more dr less judicial control 
over ^18 dependents His was summary justice at the bast, 
and we fear that much of such duty, with the peounimw profit 
&ev knew so weH how to reap from it, was deiegateu 
naisv^ servants, under vp^kese names and by whose means 
l^anter was alone able to imld landed property Mueli hasbeoa 
s«dd of &e oppessiOB and crusty prwct^sei by tholndme PImi* 
ter We doubt much whether the rough unpohdhed^Flaii^r 
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isi old tttnes deserved the dierac^r gtv^ «lo the elm^ 
Mxay of the woxet of them were sea&nxig men who, leavxi^ 
^ar shi{Mi, took service as factors with Calcutta ageaej 
firms. The Bntiah seatnan, rough m manner and not 

over courteous eosnetun^ in speech, is proverbial for honesl^' 
and kind^heartednesa Accustomed to boardnsrhip discipbne, m 
readdy fell into the despotic style of hving whidi it was neo^nary 
for an isolated Englishman to adopt among the natives. We 
must remember too tlmt die Indigo Factories of the Civilians 
were taken over with all Ihe defects of system inseparable from 
a mimi^ement, in which the use of official influence and de^* 
pendeoce on na^tive servants were the principal features* What* 
ever were ihe faults of the old Planters, we doubt their conduct 
having been marked as a role by unnecessary seventy and wan* 
ton cmelty For their social habits we tear we cannot say 
much Hosptality has always been a charactenatic of the 
class The meetings of the Planter lathers were full of good 
Ifellowship and kmdness, but it was too much the fashion in 
those days to test a man’s worth by his capacity to dnnk On 
the whme we fear there was little polish, nor could much be 
repeated where the refining influence of European female society 
was unknown So much ior the past 

English life m Bengal, as it now is, is very little understood as 
regarOB ike relations subsistmg between the English and the na- 
tives The official class, as a role, are isolated from the latter 
The natives associated with by the Civihans are Cutcherry ofli* 
cials or domestic servants Few, even now, among the Govern- 
ment covenanted servan^, can talk the vernacular Their ex- 
pm'ience consists mamly in the knowledge of certain traditions 
which they receive as articles of faith As the Cnilian rises 
from the Mofussii routine to the responsible posts of CalcuUa 
offi(^ life, these articles, hitherto (Mmparatively humtless, be- 
come mjunouB, tainting even the policy of the Government. 
The earear of many officials is almost entirely passed at the Presi- 
dency He who has lived fifteen or twenty years m Caleatta 
can know httle practically of ibe Mofimsil, be he official or 
non-offi<aal The former may rise step by step in the 
tmnat tiU he obtaius a seat m Council; the mercan^ie man> 
entexiug ^ihe house” nnder die favoum^ auspices ike senior 
^ulster, may worit^hw way up 4o the rank of a mes(^mt 
but eu^ men’s {wacUcal knowledge of India is esce^nj^y 
smsB as ScMu^tary to Govemment or as Memb^ar 

of Ceatneil, 3ie one may unfortiaxately g^e the oouasels td 
Govemaent, or as a merchant, the of fibe may 

awdst in devehifi^ the ramurees of the connfry,^ they osiT^ 
Imefr of tSae hmd in which fibey dwdlL ^e h^gsi^ 
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they heftr sp^iea is s oumgrel dialect; tibe higjbfit tSmk 
TtUiy^ wuh the gloss o£ m Anglo^Iadiaa editeatioa, 
whom they come in contact, are not a £air Bam|le o( 
miiive eouiiaunitj Intercourse with them gives theio XK»^iif^ 
g^ht into native feelings or habits , the low^ dieses as maob 
resemble the peasantry in the Mofussii, as the dregs of aim^ 
manufacturing town in England resemble tbeagcicidttt7altK»^ 
pfulation The merchant, if he succeeds in amassing a fortune, 
cares little for being thought an authority on Indian matterau 
The Civilian must feel on his return to England, that if he le 
not, he 15 expected to be so, and of necessity takes rank as aor 
Anglo-Indian of ** experience ’’ His influence is equally mm^ 
ouB m India and at home It was felt in India m 1857 &nce the 
Bebellion has been overcome, the traditional policy retains its 
ascendancy In England the old Indian offlcial’s influence is spe-> 
cially felt on the religious neutrality” question His opunom 
on this point are respected by many either too timid or toe de-» 
ficient to judge for themselves The public at home have heen 
taken quite by surprise lately, to find Sir John Lawrence, the 
Governor of a large Province lately subjugated and peopled hy 
men enthusiastically attached to their religion, strongly imbuM 
with an opinion diametrically opposed to the tradition The offi* 
cial class in the Province he go\erned know the people they are 
appointed to rule, but the Lawrence School differs from m 
which the Bengal Civilian is trained 
In endeavouring to give an idea of English life m Bengsd as 
it IS at present, we must first describe life as it is in a station ” 
Thia hie has its peculiaritiea which ar^ in themselves a marked 
feature of Anglo-Indian life In the book we have phu^ 
at the head of this Article our station,’^ though burlesqued, is 
not on the wholu unfaithfully portrayed These sketches aim 
only at depicting everyday life as it is among the English mem- 
bers of the station society, the efiTect of Enghsh infiuenoe im 
the native mind is not alluded to except in the sketch of our 
Missionary,” though we may be sure that such characters as are 
caricatured in Curry and Bice’^ have an infloenoe and aTery 
considerable one for good or evil v/ The personal sketdbes 
wiflb the Judge, in rank a tremendous digmtary,” antiquated ae 
to the fsshioa of his external man, the honz<m of has 
fasponsibiltties bounded by the circle of Court Omlah. The ciA 
gentleman’s ^‘judicial soul beii^ saturated with ajqpeab^ 
nal cases, decrees, circular orders andtbelike/’lmisGonatsMg 
tiona m the disc^i^e of duties, but decidedly 
m Jbs idea what those duties ate. We must passe^veai^tte 
^u%e'e Wife and the othm ladies, onk remaidcmg dmt 
our ar^ might have the ^ the saiki Iwx 
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pen and peacii on the fair sex , his intoductum befamd ^ 
seenes in the UlustratioHd is speciiilly ongallant; 

** Our MagistrateV^ weak points are represented to be^ ccmceit 
of his position^ a penchant for repairing station toads^ and iete 
of architeoture shown in the erection of elhptic arches spaxam^ 
a tremendous wateroonrse, faU7 eighteen inches in depth, aim 
seven feet la width,’’ or in the capture of a pillmr of the state in 
the person of my Lord Conander This sketch is unjust , 
the Magistrate is more open to hits at his chrome jealousy of 
the Judge’s interference m his decisions, and his mchnation now 
and then 4 o find the comer of his district where pigs or leopards 
most abound, the comer most in want of his presence The 
Magistrate, we' think, is as a rule the official most given to real 
uselul work, and least to display of silver plate and impudence 
Our ^ swells” and ** fast” youths are represented rather by 
the Assistant or our Joint,” as oar artist has it This sketch is 
about the beat in the book The conceit of the young puppy 
whom fortune has pitched into " the best service in the world,” 
18 well hit off He is a bit of a dandy, curls his hair, chenshes 
the rudiments of a moustache, and nourishes oleaginously the 
sprouts of an early ^dusker Being sportingly inclined he pos« 
sesses a stud of horses, and cultivates dogs rakish in cut and 
hairy in pretension The youth in deshabille hearing his ** re- 
ports,” IS the subject of the illustration, and is good The old 
Omlah IS ^bblmg as if for dear life, the solemn Chaprassee be- 
hind, and the Burkundaz in the distance, are members of that body 
which, as Sir Charles Napier said, cost the state what would pay 
an army The next p^son illustrated is our Missionary,” a 
good natured satire — its chief point the bad pronunciation of 
English on the part of*' little Eruitz” who, itis said, preached a 
sermon all about a winny-ya-ard On one occasion " Hawnster 
of ours” so far forgot himself as to evince merriment at the 
w^thy^Cteman’s conversion of ''Jewish rabbi” into "Jewidi 
wabbi ” We would not be hard on Hawnster, for we remember 
that it was with very great difficulty we ourselves, who are ^f a 
sedate nature, could near with becoming composure the exhor- 
tation of a Gemian Missionary, " Bredren let us bray,” especially 
as It was followed by the opportune hee-haw of an irreverent 
asS outside the church There is no ill nature in this sketchy 
Mid no more than justice done to the Missicmacy when our 
aulhor sa^ , — " He defies the ngour ci the scorchihg wu^ and 
'at any hour of the day you may find him m the hij^wap 
' and b yway s holding forth to the natawe community on the 
'subjeetof ais mipmu, scattering ihe seeds, as he will ^1 you ^ 
aaidagaiii^,— b^^estaUkheda s<^ocd lU timbazarwi^ 
ispopuksifily att^ed, and Mrs XVtutz takes under 
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* her protectu^ the httle orphans that Fruits m hia^i^bim^ 

^cames home to cbensh and bnsg op ” The ahetoh oonolodea^l^ 
a kmd ^mt 3 — and so amidst tml and travfulj and disi^f^t* 

* ment widt contracted means, exiled in a foreign land, but With 

* hopes bnght and a firm faith, do this good worthy couple mi^ 
^Ulster individually and conjointly in what is to them a labor 

* of love, working with willing hearts in the arduous duties of 

* that state of life to which they have been called, to the benefit 
'of their fellow creatures and tlie cordial good wishes of the 

* society of our station ” 

" Our Colonel” may be a fair specimen of the Commander of a 
sepoy Kegiment — we cannot take upon ourselves to say After 
27 years in Civil employ our old friend may be excused if " of 
battalion and brigade manoeuvres” he knows about as much m 
the Grand Lama Wefear that many of our crack sepoy Be^teeute 
were commanded by old Capsicums, good*natured (dd gentle-^ 
men, content to look back with complacency to their days of 
real or fancied usefulness when “ in Civil employ,” but whoee 
more mature intellects and riper energies were wasted in ther- 
mantidotes or other contrivances for the increase of domestic com* 
fort. " Our Padr4” is a gentleman of happy disposition who, in the 
execution of his clerical duties, by no means cuts himself off from 
the world and its pleasures Certainly overdrawn, the sketch 
may still be founded on fact. " Our Doctor” is a close-fisted 
acquisitive Scotchman, and it is hinted his doings as director 
of the Kabob Bank are not altogether immaculate We protest 
m toto against this sketch As a rule the Scotchman in India loses 
his national charactenstic, and is a liberal hospitable fellow, and 
certainly quite as honest as his neighbours, clannish no doubt, 
but his generosity is by no means confined to the mass of his na* 
tive land The Doctor has often a considerable native pmotgice, 
and perhaps more than any other official has opportunities of 
social intercourse with the natives Most stations have their 
Chanty Hospitals attended gratuitously by the Doctor Wu 
have known station Doctors, English, Scotch, Irish, bi:ft uevWr 
saw one of the genus depicted by our artist " Our coffee sbi^*’ 
or our '' gossip shop,” as we have frequently heard the in^tii* 
turn more truthfully c^lcd, is perhaps the best sketch in the book* 
For scandal, commend us to " our station” all over India. Preli^ 
deucy towns are bad enough, but for gossip with its attmidut 
jflidoumes and biekeimge, cmttiBgsand reccmcihations, omrata-* 
ti^ will carry off the i^lm ffil the world over. 

The ^'burra khanaa” ekuudates about the heayieat chssM 
Anglo-lndumhfe can boast of Theresytef tbej^etehesaiie^ 
more or leas smiumg, appropriately clofing wii^ 
fk Alwaysexoc^ti^ the cbawing aaideiaf tjm soeMi 
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which exposes to profane gaze the Judge’s and the Magistrate’s 
wives both m deshabille, the former engaged m her morning 
household duties and the latter undergoing an eastern toilet, 
(the other caricatures of female life are more harmless) we think 
Curry and Rice” on the whole does credit to the artist’s skill 
We believe it has had a large sale It is we know fearfully 
abased, which is not a bad criterion of the faithfulness of its 
portraiture The artist, we can easily believe, has been pronounc- 
ed ^'a hornd man” by many a Judge’s and Magistrate’s wife 
Allowing for the exaggeration of caricature, it is not an untrue 
picture of station life among our Anglo-Indian Mofussil aristo- 
cracy ^ ^ 

If we wish to learn something of native customs, manners and 
habits, we must seek the knowledge from those who live among 
the natives The Indigo and Sugar Planter or the Tea Grower 
have opportunities denied to other classes They know nothing 
of Central Asian politics or of court intrigues, little if anything 
of young Bengal , but mixing with the ryots, transacting busi- 
ness with the higher classes, Zemindars or others, brought into 
contact with native officials and Court Amlah, constantly rub- 
bing against the police, they really do acquire a practical know- 
ledge of native character The Planter lives among the people 
In business he is connected with them In the sports of his 
leisure hours, pig sticking or leopard hunting, he mixes with 
them In default of a dish of CuiTy and Rice'’ concocted from 
our Mofussil,” we will try to give our readers an idea of some 
features at least of Anglo-Indian life in Bengal 

The residence of the Manager of an Indigo Concern is 
commonly a commodious upper-stoned house, without the 
luxurious fittings or furniture of the Calcutta palace, but 
with every thing necessary for substantial comfort The 
out-houses share this appearance The kitchen, bakery, sheep 
pen, fowl-house, and last, though not least, the stable give you 
the idea of the appurtenances of a substantial Indian farm 
house The houses for the domestic servants are in the com- 
pound, and the whole, arranged without stint of space and ge- 
nerally on a convenient plan, has an air of roomy comfort 
Jiffenng much from the cramped, walled-m accommodation of a 
Calcutta house Attached is a large piece of ground, tastefully 
laid out, comprising flower and vegetable garden ^pd generally 
a ^eat pond or tank, fruit trees of various kinds, the peachy 
mangoe and leechee the most common, being planted about, 
making the garden partake often of thi appearance of a park 
No SIX feet wall encloses the whole, but a mepdie (native ^ 
myrtle) or other hedge, or a light railmg, separates the factory 
grounds from the fields oi&tside Houses of this descnption are 
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dotted) now a-days, pretty thickly at intervals of ten and 
twelve miles over the indigo districts of I/ower Bengal 
re^dents hve m social harmony, differing very greatly from the 
fiUff artificial style ot Calcutta hie A planter drops in upon 
his neighbour m a friendly way to pass the day, with or without 
invitation, and except when sowings'^ or ^^manufacturing’' keep 
all bands at home, there aie frequent social gatherings for sport 
Once or twice a y car there may be grand meets on on extea* 
sive scale, nearly every resident in the district and many fiom 
neighbouring ones assembling The creature comfort arrange* 
meats of such paities are generally managed by subscription* 
Two or more tents or a maugoe tope, iMommodate the huntm 
for temporary reiieshmcnt or rest, anoT if, as is generally the 
case with such parties, the meet extends over two or three days, 
an out- factory dwelling house is borrowed for the general ac- 
commodation Whatever may have been the style of enter- 
tainment m olden days, these parties at picsent are charac- 
terised lather by hearty and well regulated joviality than by 
libertine excess or bacchanalian license 

These however are not a fair type of the gatherings which 
form an impoitant featuie in Moiussii hie A pig-sticking 
meet comprises geneially some ten or twelve keen sportsmen, 
such parties being got up sometimes by one, sometimes by 
another, of the spoiting fraternity We remember being pre- 
sent at such a paity, and we must say that the impression 
left on our mind as regards the social good feebng among the 
sportsmen themselves, and the apparently cordial relation be- 
tween them and the ryo^s, was very favorable While on a 
visit to an Indigo Factory, our hoat one day announced that his 
friend A intended to be at the Boarrum jungle on a early day, 
and had included us in an invitation to join the paity We 
could manage a horse well, and could go across country to 
perfection, but had never ridden a pig” A ’s paities were 
notoriously firat-rate, and the Boarrum jungle the famous covct 
of the district, so we anticipated great pleasure and gladly wel- 
comei|y, the eve of the day on which the hunt was to take place 
We were to meet at A ’s house at dinner on the previous evening 
that we might start fair and have the day before us. An eight 
mile canter brought us to A ’s residence, which was a lai^ 
two-stoned house, a fine river flcgvmg past it. J^he gromiM 
were elegantly laid out, the flower beds bearing evidenee ef 
female taste. Mo^t of the guests had arrived before as, and 
were collected m a knot near the stable, d^ussing the menfs 
of two noble ammals that had just arnved from We 

were received by A and the rest with a boahommie very difi^ 
ent to the stiffness and formality of a Calcutta first reoeptwn. 

DrcEMSER, 1859 2 0 
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%rithm an hour we were assembled at dinner^ our host^ hts wife 
and two daughters doing the honors with a frankness and kind 
sociability which put e\ery one on terms with themselves and 
each other, strongly contrasting with the ennui and icy re8er\e 
of a Calcutta burra khanna.’^ After dinner, music chess or 
billiards amused the company till they retired to rest. 

The next morning we were roused at dawn Our friends of the 
preMOus evening equipped in sportsmanlike attiie, flannel skirt- 
ed, sola toped, booted and spurred, were discussing the merits 
of their steeds and speculating on the chances of sport The 
spears were being examined, the spare ones and the spare nags 
being forwarded to thMcene of action Elephants were trum- 
peting, horses pawingjrervants hurrying to and fro The scene 
in the early dawn was singular, and would have made a capital 
oriental subject for oui Cuny and Rice artist The elephants, 
twenty of which had been collected, were moi ing off to the ground, 
most of the sportsmen seated on the charjammas^ and guddies, the 
horses being led behind were neighing and fretting at the sight 
of the huge quadrupeds before them, the elephants on the other 
hand equally frightened, and hurrying on at twice their usual 
speed The cover was a large tract of “benna” jungle, and a 
fine open maidan to the South and East gave promise of a good 
run In addition to the elephants there were some five or six 
hundred men to act as beaters, * many of them ‘^bonooa” coolies, 
but a full half, ryots from the neighbouring villages, who aie 
always delighted to join the sport and assist in destroying the 
pigs which are very destructive to the crops The sun was 
well up when we reached the ground Con««idering the num- 
ber of people and animals assembled, sportsmen, coolies, ryots, 
elephants, horses and dogs, for the bonooas are generally ac- 
companied by their canine fnends on these occasions, the pre- 
liminary arrangements were soon made ** Line kurro — line 
kurro’’ (form line) was shouted on every side , a non-nder among 
tlie Sahibs undertook, seated on one of the elephants, to keep 
those animals in line, and our host had organised a set of sir- 
dars to perform the same office for the coolies The twenty 
elephants and some five hundred men, each man with astoutlat- 
tee in his hand to force his way through the jungle, and if ne- 
cessary to be used in self-defence, formed a line, a third of a 
mile in length. 

The busiftesa of the daf was now fairly commenoed The 
air ri^BQunded with the peculiar shout of the coolies and the shrill 
trumpeting of the ^phants The nders rode, apparently listlessly, 
down the plain, but with eye carefully scanning the line of 
gle, and spemr in hand Soon a tally ho P was heard, and two or 
three pigs broke cover The apparent listlessnees now gave place to 
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ardent excitement , ** tally ho !” again, and five or six pigs were 
rcounng the plain, bat only two of these Were pursued^ the 
others being sows which are no sport. We followed as boat we 
could, saw llie first spear taken, and witnessed a spleiKfid 
charge The rider drew blood, and passed on The boar 
turned and charged down upon the next man The creature 
had a pair of splendid tushes and fought well, now charging, 
now rushing away frantically with two or three spears s tuning 
in his flesh After severely cutting two horses and showing noble 
fight a fatal thrust at last rolled him over The one who first drew 
blood had galloped after another pig, leaving a man to secure the 
tushes Encounters similar to the one We have described were 
taking place in different places within a range ot two or three 
miles When the party assembled £or tiffin, it proved that six 
fine boars were the result ot the morning’s sport The carcases 
were seen in the distance, slung on bamboos, and being convey^ 
ed by fbe bonooas to their respeoti% e paras, to be hacked Uj^and 
broiled tor their night’s entertainment Refreshment was now 
the order of the day , beet, mutton, haras , in fact every^ 
thing that could rather satisfy than tempt the appetite was in 
abundance, with a plentiful supply ot soda water and beer vs here- 
with to wash the solids down Ihe pops of the soda water and 
well drawn beer corks mingled with the loud talk and discus 
sions on the morning’s sport “ Purls" and headers” were dis- 
cussed with little sympathy for the victims One unfortunate 
youth, rigged out in the veiy height of sporting fashion, was 
unmercifully joked tor having drawn blood from a sow , his ex- 
cuse that she was very big,” and therefore, as he thought, wor- 
thy of his prowess, w as recen ed with roars of laughter, and he 
was recommended next time to look at the head as well as belly 
of the pig, and see if the animal could show a pair ot tushes 
The youth took it in good part and promised to profit bj that 
daf’s experience 

We sat quietly taking notes” ^11 round, and soon be 
came interested in a discussion, which we were told was 
characteristic of such parties One sportsman was vehe- 
mently laying claim to a first spear which another, he Baid,^ 
had taken by “ cutting m” between him and the pig It 
appears to be a fundamental rule in the sport that such“ cutting 
in” is unfair, and be who does it, is not entitled to the honor 
of a first spear so obtained The knotty point is to determine 
what the distance was between the first nder and the boar when 
the second rode between If a nder i$ dbreast of the pig, sfiy 
within SIX feet, with his spear poised, the boar being in fact " in 
hand,” it is unfair fdr another party to rush in The pig by 
Jinking may alter the relative positions, and the nder then loses 
• 2 02 
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his chance which is taken up hy the next man Oa this oecasion 
the discussion waxed warm, and it was eventually decided^ ae 
regards the possession of the tushes, that they should be hand-* 
somely set and presented by both parties to our hostess. While 
we were all refreshing ourselves, arguing, laughing, and chat- 
ting, A had withdrawn from the party and was tlie centre 
of a group of nati\eB who weie urging something on his 
attention Curiou»#to know the subject of discussion, we drew 
near and were admitted within the circle A deputation from 
two or three villages were begging A to construct a " bund,” or 
embankment, to keep out the river till August They declared 
they had lost their Oous Paddy three consecutive years by inun- 
dation, that every cold weather they had determined to raise 
the bund, but they wanted unanimity All agreed as to the 
necessity of tlie undertaking and that it would cost money , the 
difficulty arose when the tune camo to collect die rupees They 
could not settle among themselves the proportionate shares of 
the Expense, nor to whom the general fund should be entrusted , 
they wished A to make the bund, and to collect the cost from 
them as he liked We were surprised at their expressions of 
confidence in A ’s judgment, and at the apparent affection their 
language evinced He was their rulei, their father and mother , 
they basked m the sunshine of his protection The oriental vo- 
cabulary of dutiful phrases was in fact \v ell nigh exhausted 
A received it all with smiles of contempt, which showed us 
that he looked on the whole as " Vox et altogether nihil ” He told 
them he should like to oblige them, but he had been very scup- 
vily used on a late occasion m which he had helped certain ry- 
ots in a similar strait ‘‘ Oh said one “ you mean the ryots of 
Allapore — they are great rascals Do not liken us to them We 
are not false slaves to abuse our benefactor, to seek to obacure 
the rays of the sun that shines upon us They, Sir, are liars, we 
are truth tellers and honest men ” The result was, ^at A agriied 
to their request, and they were directed to come to the factory 
the next day, when the necessary aiiangements would be made 
When we returned to the tiffin ground, pi eparations were 
being made for an afternoon campaign We were satisfi. 
ed with our share of the morning’s sport, and were pleased 
enough to join our host on an elephant We had thus an opportu- 
nity of seeing the beating,” which in its way was a sight as 
arnusmg if not so exciting as “ sticking ” We ibll into hne, 
and It was curious to watch the measured forward tiamp of ele- 
phants and men, the jungle falling under them, and to near tiie 
rfibuting and yelling of die latter We had a good view too of 
the chase, when the pigs were started, and could observe the 
different runs, as first one, tlien another, boar was driven from its 
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d^ter We found tune for con\emtion, and we werengreatljr 
intarested in our host’s views of men and manners in the Mofue- 
8il We had heard a good deal about Indigo plantings mostly 
what was to be said against the Flanters> and were glail to^ee 
" the other side” of the picture We asked A what he alluded to 
in his conversation with the ryots, as to his having been badly 
treated in a matter ^similar to that about which they asked fais 
help His story is worth repeating Iitiidiowed us how care- 
ful people should be to ascertain beyond doubt tiie tiuth of 
their facts, before making deductions from them The Rev 

Mr , said A , was last year on a Missionary tour in this 

neighbourhood , he passed a day with me and very glad was I to 
have the company of so lutelhgent and agreeable a man We dis- 
cussed Mofussil politics in a hiendly way, and in the afternoon 
he started for the Allapore ha at to preach to the natives. It 
was the month ot October Near the haatj was A AAa/, 
through which a hheel diained into the river The current 
had lately turned, as the muddy deposit showed Orr it a 
man was scattering Indigo seed Mr commenced scat- 

tering his seed, as the good Fruitz would have said, by 
endeavouring to draw the people into conversation, but was un- 
able to command attention, the waining and the hortatory 

styles were equally unavailing, Mi was about to give the poor 

heathen up m despair, when his knowledge of human nature 
suggested that if he could w oik on their every day feelings, he 
might at least establish himself in their good opinion, which 
would be a step guned He called kimselt their friend, one 
who desired to better their condition in life, one who was travel- 
ling about with the expiess view of learning their grievances 
and striving foi then redress Weie they happy? W^as ^eir 
Zemindar jubt ’ Was the neighbouring Planter fair in his deal- 
ings? Were the Zillah officials a terror to the evil doer and a 

protection to them tliat do well ^ Mi had found the key to 

their tongues at least, if not to their sympathies To judge by 
the flood of rustic eloquence which was poured fortli, there 
never were ryots so steeped in mis^y, so fearfully oppressed 
The Zemindar and Planter weie la thR case one, our friend A , 
as to rent they paid fourfold what was paid by their forefathers, 
and the incident il exactions of tlie balub’s servants again almost 
equalled the amount of lent , their best lands were ail forcibly 
taken for the cultivation of Indigo This season, to crown pur 
misfortunes^’ cned the spokeMxian, a garrulous Mussulman with 
a fukir’s beads round bis neck, our paddy was all destroyed 
by inundation ” ** Very sad,” said Mr — “ but how dSI that hap- 
pen ?” The Sahib cut this khal and let the water in. It 
ovorwheimed aHtiie paddy m six hours ” Sliocliiiig— shockmrg,” 
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said my reierend friend^ ^ but when this was done, did you not 
go to the magistrate P Did you not seek help from those 
whom a paternal government has placed over you to protect you 
from oppression?” This speech created great excitement 
There was no tusheej they said, the omlah ruled the magistrate, 
and the Sahib paid the omlah , the odicials were one and all 
unapproachable, except through the omlah When the magis^ 

trate came to the McMissil, Mr asked, could they not explain 

their grievances ? God forbid, they cried, that the magistrate 
should visit their village , the vicinity of officials was the sig- 
nal for untold oppressions and extortions by their blood-sucking 
chaprasees If a ryot did chance to get into the presence, they 
declared it was of no avail, as the magistrate could neither un- 
derstand them nor make himsell undei stood , he spoke an un- 
intelligible jargon, not Ilindustanee they were dlire, for 
many of theinseh es understood that language , but it was sup- 
posed to be a dialect spoken in a lar off eastern district among 

the Mhugs Well, well” said Mr “ but about the khai, 

surely the object m cutting it, was not to injure your paddy ” 
The Sahib did not think much about our paddy probably/* 
they replied, ** you can see his object howevei plainly enough,” 
pointing to the man scattering the Indigo seed, “ It was to get 
deposit over these lands, make them unfit for paddy, and to 
sow Indigo on them which, you may see with your own eyes, is 

being done ” “ Dreadful, dreadful” said Mr to himself 

How this confirms my opinions and those of my brethren re- 
garding the ungodly system pursued m the cultivation of Indigo 
How sad that nominal Christians should so disgrace the Chris- 
tian profession I cannot Tetuin to the board of the oppressor 
Fitter IS it that I should in this place shake off the dust from my 
feet as a testimony against him !” 

The whole mattei seemed plain The i yots’ complaint was 
clear, the curcumstantial evidence as to its truth was undeniable 
There was a sheet of water without so much as a blade of paddy 
visible There was the khai, the cutting of which had cut so 
deeply into the welfare o^e pool people, and there too was the 
very instrument of the oppressor sowing the seed which was to 
bear fruit as the ungodly gam of the tyrant The worthy Mis- 
sionary did not of course api>ear again that day, A said, and the 
next he heard of him was ttie above story from a neighbour The 
reverend gentleman felt it to be a sacred duty to report ctr 
cumstanee, ^ a sad Mofussil experience^ he termed it, to the se-* 
ci^fiiry 0^18 Society The real circurastanoea were as follows, 
sheet water was a largo bheet, which was never dry 
ttooughout the y^r The ryots had begged A to cut the khai 
to dmiu It. i'hsB had been done two years befoic, and already 
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Bome two or tUree hundred beegahs of fine loam had been re- 
deemed A had not } et received one-half of the money he had 
paid for cutting the khal, and it appeared the redeemed land did 
not belong to his villages, but to those of a neighbouring Zemin* 
dar It was held under a piekusta tenure by his ryots, so that he 
had no interest in tlie rent of the redeemed land, which had been 
duly sown with Oous paddy and reaped in J uly 

We had much interesting conversation %itli A on the rela- 
tions between Planter and lyot We asked him how he accounted 
for the feeling which could prompt the rjots so grossly to nais- 
state and invent He thought it might paitly result fioni autago- 
xiism of race, but was more the efiect of the traditional feeling 
that oppression was their birthright They could not realise any 
other condition Under the old native dynasties they had been 
ground to the dust Many of the worst features of those cruel 
despotisms were gralted on the Zemindary system Though 
nominally under the Biitish Goiernment, the ryot was the slave 
of the Zemindar \\ hen he came under the control of the Eu- 
ropean he could not readily realise the change, and even under 
the most favorable ciicumstances the native servants of the Eu- 
ropean Zemindar practised, unknown to their masters, much in 
justice on the ryots Ihe Government system of collecting the 
land tax confirmed, if it did not increase, the Zemindar’s power 
The quarterly instalment of rent must be paid in by sunset of 
a certain day or the estate was sold, while punctuality was so 
luthlessly exacted irom the Zemindar it was necessary to give 
him power of immediate rtalization from the ryot The law 
was strong, and the illegal power exercised under its shelter was 
ten fold more so 

In such conversation the time passed and we were soon 
at home It appeared that we had lost the most animated 
scene in the day’s sport While trying to turn out a pig 
which had taken shelter in a village, a leopard was roused 
A somewhat corpulent gentleman, but none the less keen a 
sportsman, had exchanged the saddle for the charjamma The 
only gqn which chanced to hav e beeiO brought was with the 
mahout, but unfortunately there were no bullets A few charges 
of snipe ^hot was the only ammunition Ihese weie soon 
lodged m the animal, and tlie last shot slightly lamed him Rous- 
ed by fright and pain, he flew at the elephant , — the last shot 
was gone, and our corpulent friend had only his spear, he 
wounded the brute on the shoulder and then, to the amazemeoit 
of those who had by this time come up to see what was gofkig 
on, coolly dropped ofiT the back of the elephant, and hc£d wbii^ 
we can only describe as a hand to hand encounter with 
l^pard, and at last succeeded m litm*ally pinning the infuriated 
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aDunal with his to the ground All agreed that no ain^- 

lar instance of piiysical strength and pluck ei^isted in the 
sporting annals of the district, and the victor’s health was 
drunk with honors Thus closed one of the most agreeable 
we ever spent, ^^nd we appeared, so much had we seen andheaid 
of Mofussil hie, to have spent months in that one day 

The above sketch of a day spent in the Mofussil by one to 
whom all he saw was novel, contains many bints regarding the 
mode of life of the Mofussil resident, and his relation to the 
ryot The Planter is ever ready to assist those around him , 
medicine cheat is at the command of the poor , his name is 
sure to be found on subscription lists for Charity Hospitals or 
Schools, from which the natives solely derive benefit The 
Indigo Planter may be a despot, but his rule is a mild des- 
potism, his system of business, m itself not unfair, does no 
doubt in its working often become oppressive This is owing 
as a rule to the nature oi his instruments and the character ot 
those he has to deal with Theie is nothing more unfair than 
the line adopted by the anti-Planter He takes for his text an 
act of seventy, sav, as an extreme case, the imprisonment of 
a ryot, he argues on it from nn Engli&h point of view, de- 
nounces the illegality, commiserates the victim, and cries shame 
on the oppressor His arguments, pity and wrath would be 
all reasonable if the scene were m England , but are thrown 
away when Bengallee* ryots, a "Company's” Court, and a 
“ Company’s” Magistrate compose the tableau vivant 

On the question of the relations between the Indigo Planter 
and ryot, we would quote the evidence of Mr E Under- 
hill before the Colonization and Settlement Committee of the 
House of Commons m April 1859 This gentleman is one of the 
Secietanes of the Baptist Missionary Society, and his testimony 
may be Teceived as impartial If he had a bias, it might be 
presumed to be rather against than for the Planter 

“ Questum 4755 Is the system of Indigo planting detrimental to the best 
mterests of the native population ? It ought not to be, on account of the ex- 
penditure oi money which always takes place in an Indigo factory, nor do 
1 think it ever would be, were the state of the law favorable to fur and equi- 
table dealing between the Indigo planters and the persons they employ Bui 
owing part^ to the state of the courts, and partly to the dauns of the oo- 
cupyiDg tenants to manage the land as they please, and not subject to the 
will of the Zemindar, or the Indigo planter, if he be the Zemindar, there ^e 
peipetualcionBiots as regards the ciutiyation of Indigo upon their land% 
nexi^ there has an^n a large number of cases of great illegality andgre^i^ 
pression upon the 'part of the Indigo phmters, and on the other hamd undoubt- 
on ^e part the ryots themselves, ac^s of resistance to ihe lust n^ts 
and daims of Ihe Indigo planter to the ptuduoe of the soO^for whioh probaUy 
he hasfdmdy advanced monqy or deed Que^ton 4770Youdonoim^iosay 
that %h» planter has any mterest in oppressing fhe ryot ? No, the planiez^s 
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tnterai is on tho other side , nor do 1 think that those acts of op]E«e88iQ&4uce 
comnutted from a mere wanton desire to oppress, I thiukthey, generally speak* 
ing. arise out of the difi&culties in which the Indigo planter is himself plao- 
ed by the circumstances of the country, and also jwrtly from the character of 
<he people The people are not usually truthful and not usually ready ^ 
fulfil the obhgations into which they enter The system of advances, 
which ,is ever^bere prevalent, in ah trades, and in ^ matters m which 
common people are employed, is a system fraught with mischief, employers 
are veiy frequently wronged, and their advances often made in vain Quettian 
4771 Has there not been much coutrov ersy between the Indigo planters and 
the Missionaries, arising out of these circumstances ? There was a great deid 
just previously to my leaving for England, arising from the statement a 
German Missionary in Kishnaghur, that the Indigo planting system was a 
system of great oppression and extortion on the ryot , but the conclusion 
to which I came, after a great deal of thought and conversation with parties 
interested in the matter, was what I have already stated, that almost uni- 
versally these oppressions and extortions originate in the state of the countzy, 
in the state of the administration of the law, lu the character of the pohoe, 
and in difiiculties which the Indigo planter might well plead in bar of any 
condemnation that might be brought upon conduct that otherwise we must 
very strongly condemn ” 

Besides the ofhcial and the commercial^ there is a daily in- 
creasing class of Europeans, those employed on the Indian 
railways, many of them rough, uneducated men For the most 
part they are ignorant of the vernacular, and many of them 
arrived in the country during or immediately after Bebel- 
lion The ill-feeling that has arisen between the natives and 
European workmen on the railways, is generally caused by in- 
ability to understand one another, and much of it has been 
engendered from the knowledge of and disgust at the atrocities 
that were committed in Upper India during the Bebellion An 
English mechanic is naturally impatient at the apathy of the 
natives , they again are frightened at his energy, displayed in 
hearty exhortations to them to work, which are mistaken for 
abuse After a time it is found that the bark of the gora is 
worse than his bite, and the natives learn to fall into his Ways, 
trying to put a little life into their work, and laughing at his 
noise. Theie is one other class against which the great pro- 
moter of antagonism of race in the Calcutta Press, The In^ 
dian Fields backed by a few Civilians, rails so much We believe 
this class to be in the mam the creation of tbeir own brains, so 
far as it can apply to Anglo-Indians who associate with na- 
tives 

Englidimen in the Presidency towns, we have before said, have 
really few opportumties of mixing wiA them Our experience 
Les more m the Mofussil, and we cannot say that we haye 
met the class so much complmned of Here and there one sees 
a ssiij conceited youth, whose pretensions to ^ gentibtv’ he in 
a hsp, a collar of the newest cut, a smart nag ana stnds, 
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in tain Heir hving among the people as professed prosely- 
tizers m peace and respect, showing as it does that Chns^n 
things done in a Christian way will never alienate the heathen,’* 
proves that the people of India are able to appreciate the praC’- 
tice of Christianity, and are willing to have its doctrines ex 
plained to them and offered for their acceptance This cminion 
IS borne out by the respect and affection evinced to Sir Henry 
Lawrence and his co operators in the Punjaub Their profes- 
sion of Christianity and constantly expressed desire that those 
around them should be both almost and altogether such as 
they were in this respect, did not alienate from them the affec- 
tions of the people When Colonel Nicholson left his district 
** the people came crowding round him, poured out their sorrows 
and their tears, and declared that the Government had remov- 
ed from their midst the father to whom they all looked up 
as their best friend ” The Punjaub, the land ruled by CAnsttan 
men, who gloried in declaring their religion and their desire 
to see those around them embrace it, was the source of our 
strength when the Empire was in danger 

We do not say that Missionary operations have been altoge- 
ther faultless Now and then we have discerned an inclination to 
use weapons not to be found in the Chnstian armoury The oon- 
► ti oversy with the Indigo Planters, for instance, we think was wag- 
ed m "an unchristian way no good lesul ted from the dis- 
cussion, and when we see a gentleman like Mr Under- 
hill, whose sympathies must be with the Missionary body, 
and who had every opportunity of viewing the subject from 
their point of view, declaring as his deliberate opinion before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, that the conclusioa 
to which he came on the subject, " after a great deal of thought 
*and conversation with parties interested in the matter was, that 
'almost universally those oppressions and extortions originate in 
' the state of the country, in the state of the administration of the 
' law, in the character of the police, and in difficulties which 
' the Indigo Planter might well plead in bar of any condemna- 
'tion that might be brought upon conduct that otherwise we 
' mast very strongly condemn we cannot but feel that the dis- 
cussion was entered on hastily, and carried on mtemperately It 
tirtterly failed in its object 

The Missionaries have not erred at least m not danngto 
denduftce the idolatry and superstitions of the East We think 
tscAkt that now-a-days they are too ready perhaps to dwett 
the ^orance and depravity below, and to overlook the m- 
telhgsoice and enlightened opinions which are gaming ground 
in & hi^er gta&s of native society We shall have 
to ftiy dns pomt, ere we condede this ArUde* The effitd 
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of Missionary efforts is visible at both ends of society Con- 
verts to Christianity are, it may be, more numerous among the 
lower classes , but the secular education given by Missionary 
Schools in which the Bible is taught, is telling on the higher 
The Institutions connected with the Presbyterian missions 
have especially been exceedingly useful We think on the whole, 
that there is abundant reason for those in Great Britain who 
support Missionary Societies to congratulate themselves on the 
effect that this pha«e of English life in India has had on native 
society, and on the prospects held out for the attainment of a 
still more beneficial effect 

The antagonism of race so much complained of, we believe 
to be much less in the Mofussil than in the Presidency towns 
In the Mofussil European superiority is quietly acknowledged, 
received as a simple fact The landholder of good family and 
position IS glad to be on terms of intimacy with the Sahib He 
is received kindly, on a footing of equality The one gams 
information from the other An interview between a Talookdar 
and an Indigo Planter is very different from one between a 
Mofussil Civilian and a native gentleman The innate politeness 
of the latter is too often put to a severe test m Ms agonising 
endeavours to comprehend the language addressed to him We 
lately heard of such an interview In spite of the attempts of 
an Omlah who was admitted with the visitor, to catch and inter- 
pret the meaning of the Civilian, and the native gentleman’s own 
earnest desire to understand the huzoor’s remarks, it was quite 
impossible, and the interview was at last abruptly terminated by 
the bowing out of the native, who was distressed at not being 
able to understand what was said, while the Civilian no doubt 
declared ^ these natives to be great idiots, not able even to un- 
derstand their own language ^ Such intercourse is of no bene- 
fit to either party In Calcutta it is not so bad, because the 
majon^ of respectable natives speak English fluently , which 
18 a pity perhaps, for, of late years especially, this antagonism 
of race has been greatly increased through the facibty of com- 
municatioii between Calcutta ofilcials and natives The seeds 
of a jealousy which exists between the European official and 
non-offioial classes have been sown by the former between the 
latter and the natives, and are unfortunately bringing forth much 
fruit 

Our space will not permit us to do more than allude to the 
relations between the English imd natives as regards the 
Courts , nor, so &r as their state is concerned, is it neotosary, 
for the subject has been often discussed in the pages of 
this iievzew tt is a fact not sufficiently remembered by our 
native friends that, were U not for Uie English residents 
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m the Mofussilj the abuses connected with the Couits, those of 
the system^ of llie procedure, and those connected with the per- 
sonal incapacity of the oftcers presiding over them, would be 
comparatively unknown where alone they can be remedied 
Now that these abuses have become household words, the 
natives add the weight of their own complaints, but would they 
have ventured to initiate a movement for their reform ? 

Taxation will create a new political life for India, and as the 
influence of English opinions and experience on this question 
will be exercised largely on native society, a few remarks on 
this all absorbing topic at the present moment will hanily be 
out of place Theie are certain principles which actuate human 
nature , the first ancF strongest is self-interest A very large 
proportion of this principle resides in what we English call 
the breeches pocket We consider that we have a special 
right to apply the contents ol our purse according to our 
own Will , and to rob a man of his purse is to commit an act 
which at once makes the injured party the centie of sympathies 
of no ordinary nature As an individual claims special pro- 
perty in his private purse, so docs the community of individuals 
claim an interest in the public purse, which consists of money 
subscribed by all for the good of all Here in a few words, and 
with the help of a simple analogy, we have the theory of ** tax- 
ation,” and the theory of a right to a knowledge of, and a cer- 
tain control over, the expenditure of taxes 

Hitherto India has been held as a fief by the East India Com- 
pany That Honorable Corporation acquired a sovereign right 
of some kind over the soil , the exact nature of the right is a 
qussatio vexata, but under it, the Company bestowed on cer- 
tain parties, for a certain sum, certain highly profitable pnvi- 
leges connected with the soil, and with the money so acquired, 
it fulfilled after a certain fashion its duties as ruler This 
money, ordinarily called the land tax”, was the main source 
of income* So long as the Company paid its expenses as 
it were with this its own money, the mouths of grumblers 
were shut, or at least there is something to be said in favor 
of the argument that they jshould have been shut In due 
course of time, after it attained the age of one hundred 
Tears, this Corporation collapsed Some would have it that 
It died a naturd death, full of years and honours , others that 
the collapse was in some way occasioned by the enormous size 
to whi^ it had swollen, owing to the gratification of an i^petite 
which caused it to swallow more than it could digest , others 
i^am delate that the Corporation was punctured by eertam 
s&cp instruments^ the bayonets of its own eervantfi^ and so 
collapsed. 
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/ However tbis may be, it la a historical fact that the old Coir* 
poration died Its affairs wi|re put into the highest Court in 
England, and a proper time haiing been allowed to settle ac- 
counts and to make ariangements for carrying on the business, 
and reckoning the expenses incurred in carrying out these ar*** 
langements, and m clearing up the confusion that arose in the 
affairs at the time of the Corporation’s death, it appeared, on 
publication of the schedule, that a deficit of twenty millions of 
pounds sterling had to be made good ere the estate could be 
pronounced solvent This of couise weighed on the spirits of 
the new proprietor, who has fallen into a bad state of health 
The physician is unfortunately the same who watched over 
the last moments of the Corporation &ome think that that 
death scene was too overpowering , that his nerves then re- 
ceived a shock which they will neier recover, and it seems 
generally allowed that he is totally incapable of bringing 
his present patient through the crisis The patient evident- 
ly has no faith in his skill, his remedies are all useless, 
whatever efficacy they might have on other constitutions, the 
medicines he adminibters in this case will not remain on the 
stomach Should one chance to ' keep down,* its irritating in- 
fluence neutralises any sedative effect it might ha\ e been in- 
tended to haie , witness the effect of the powo^er called the Ta- 
rifip Bill At present fthe patient is writhing under the effects 
of nausea caused by the very odour of a box of pills labelled 
‘Hhe Trades and Professions License Pills ” These pills were 
hurriedly attempted to be introduced into the mouth by 
the physician’s favourite nurse, a respectable old lady, who 
had always borne a good character, but who has quite lost 
herself in this case The mouth declined to receive the pills 
So great was the irritation that it was evident, were they forced 
down, that they would be immediately rejected The doctor was 
therefore compelled to alter his prescription, but assafoetida 
still prevailed in the new composition The nurse by coaxing 
and threats at last succeeded in getting the medicine into the 
throat, but the inflammation that resulted was fearful, and the 
patient has since got worse and remams, while we write, in 
convulsions most trying to behold An express has summoned 
from England another nurse, a tidy sensible person who has had 
great expenence , but then, as people say, she always worked 
under physicians of the first emineuee, and it is feared that 
even sha will be of no use under Dr Canning, for so our present 
medical msax is called. As it is known however that she has 
^ctised as a doctor as well as nurse, it is supposed she will 
ormg out a diplmna to act as cmisulting j[diysician In this 
case she may inaucc Dr. io change his treatment. We 
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may then expect to see the pills withdrawn from the throat, 
and medicines more in keeping with the present practice of the 
profession administered, though it will be long before the im- 
tation occasioned by the introduction into the thorax of the 
Canning pills will be removed ^ 

This however is no joking matter We are m the midst of 
a financial crisis It is a serious fact that twenty millions 
sterling aro required The sheet anchor of Indian income 
18 inadequate Ways and means must be found Warren 
Hastings would have made the Bebelhon pay its own expenses 
and reveal mines of untold riches for future wants With such 
a hand at the helm, the Eebellion would have enriched instead 
of impoverished the exchequer , hoards of wealth would have 
been discovered Revolution from below would have inspired 
revolutionary acts from above, and the most would have been 
made of a grand opportunity We must now look to the slower 
hut perhaps surer effects of Railways and Telegraphs to do what 
the *Biojubeo sic volo’ of a Warien Hastings would have 
brought about 

The late efforts of the Indian Government to be consistent 
m its policy and yet to raise funds, haie been ludicrous To 
meet millions a Tariff Bill to raise thousands was introduced, 
and as it mainly affected Europeans was carried promptly 
through Council As the Provincial cash balances became 
exhausted, and his native friends remained inexorable m 
their determination not to lend him money, it became ab- 
solutely necessary for Lord Canning to have recourse to some 
other plan He dcterniinetl on a Tax on Tiades and Pro- 
fessions Ignoring an Income Tax, he was able to exempt 
the fundholders, on the ground we piesume tliat a tax 
would depreciate still further the public securities , forgetting 
that whatever improved the financial condition of the Govern- 
ment would laise and not depress these securities, and that the 
gam m this way would more than counterbalance the amount 
of a moderate tax It was the knowledge that Government 
required and must have money which kept Government paper 
80 low, because the natives could see no means of obtaining mo- 
ney, but by a loan, and they consequently felt that by declining 
to subscribe to one at 5 ^ per cent , they would soon have the 
opportunity of obtaining 6 or perhaps 7 per cent for their mo- * 
ney* Government employes were not to be considered members 
of Trades or Professions. The gross partiality of this was so 
besurtily exposed, that Government soon announced that it pur- 
posed to tax the incomes of its servants 3 per cent , but this was 
no part of the onginal bill, and at the best can be called only 
anoiier piece of Lord Canning'#financial patchwork The bm 
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did not touch Zemindars Thus it was proposed at a moment 
of pressing necessity, when twenty millions sterling were re- 
quired, to tax the commutiity, leaving out the two wealthiest 
portions of it, and those Who, from the nature and security of 
their incomes, 4:ould bear the burden with the gieatest ease 
The Zemindars were not to be taxed because Lord Cornwallis 
had been pleaded to make over certain advantages to their an- 
cestors, in consideration of the payment of a ceitain fixed annual 
sum 1 Mr Hanngton, who introduced the Bill in Council, was 
instructed to declare farthei that it would be impolitic,” to tax 
the Zemindars, thus giving the weight of the opinion of Govern- 
ment to a most untenable fallacy When the independent Mem- 
bers of Council had one after the othei animadverted on his 
opinion, and the Press had criticised it, Mr Hanngton was 
instructed to deny having made the statement Obedient as a 
poodle to Its mistress, or Punch and Judy to the wire of the 
showman, he rose in Council and ate his woi^s ^ 

The perpetual settlement fixed the amount, the payment of 
which should give a light to the income derivable from certain 
land This was not a compromise with parties who disputed 
the East India Company’s right to make a settlement The old 
Ameens and Tussildars had no more claim to the Zemmdary right 
ihan a steward or agent, managing a nobleman’s, or Crown, or any 
Corporation lands in England, has to the estate he manages 
What Lord Cornwallis did, and what the British Government 
IS bound to respect and to abide by, appeals to us to be this. 
He made a liberal settlement by which he waived all claim then 
or hereafter on the part of Government, to raise the amount of 
land rent on a settled estate It was well known at the time 
that large tracts of land were waste It was maiuly to encourage 
the cultivation of this land that the settlement was made It 
was not intended that generations later, when the whole country 
might be thickly populated and every acre of land yielding its 
increase, its wealth owing to connection with Great Britain m-* 
creased a hundredfold, the responsibilities and expenses of Go- 
vernment being likewise greater, the descendants of these fa- 
vored tax collectors should not bear their share of the expenses 
of tiie State The Zemindars’ incomes have improved through 
causes which have arisen of late years, altogether distinct and 
irrespective of any element of wealth which existed m 17 9& 
T^ere aro many products, sugar cane, jute and oilseeds for in^ 
stance, the demand for which is European, and which are so va- 
luable as to enable the Zemindar to clmrge, and fairly so, double 
or treble the former rent for the land on which they are grown 
la It not just tiiiat (his increased income should be taxe^ ? It 
18 not meant Government has a chum to a share <£ its 
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subjects^ profits as sucb^ but its sul^ects of to-day are bound 
to wovide for the expenditure of the Government ot to^av 

The principle of taxation (the laud tax is not a bona fide 
tax, it IS the return paid la consideration of a very valuable 
and profitable privilege) indeed has never hitherto been duK 
puted The Zemindars have never dreamt of claiming exemp- 
tion from customs duties, and have no more reason to di^mte 
the right of Government to tax them directly than indirectly 
In proposing an income tax we are but giving India the benefit 
of the lessons in political economy which England has been 
taught by long experience 

The Bill introduced in the Legislative Council by Mr Hanng- 
ton, has justly aroused the indignation of the community, and it 
IS not likely to pass into law in its present shape. Mx Wilson 
will have sufficient influence to introduce a well and fairly 
digested scheme of taxation, which, looking our diffiiculties 
honestly in the face, will attempt to provide for the deficiency in 
an impartial, straightforwaid manner, and which, while ensur- 
ing the early realization of the amount required, will arrange 
for its collection in a manner as palatable as possible, and not 
after the fashion of the Trades and Professions Bill, which 
provides the most unpopular machinery conceivable for the 
purpose. The two classes exempted. Zemindars and fund- 
holders, could be got at mone easily and widi less risk of unjust 
assessment or abuse of the powers of the collection of an in- 
come tax than any other classes. The fundholders are register- 
ed The Zemindars are all entered in the rent roll of the Collec- 
tor of every distiict, with the amount of Government revenue 
payable by them. The Revenue survey gives the area oT every 
estate in detail and with the owner’s name An assessment air the 
Pergunnah nereeks would give an approximate value of the 
Molttssil jumma , deduct the sudder rent with, say, ten or fifteen 
per cent, from the Mofussil jwmma for the Zemindars’ expenses of 
collection and other charges, and the remamder would be the 
net income. 

We are not sure that we ought not to welcome taxation as a 
special boon to India. With taxation will come thepnvilege 
which an Englishman so prizes — the right to a voice m the ex- 
peuditure of the taxes From the exercise of this politioal right 
will arise a healthy public opinion The intelligent native 
jom hand in hand with his British fellow subject, and glory 
rather in learning from him bis constitutional nghts as a firee 
subject, than m servilely following the lead of the Governmmit 
employ^, to possess whose smile and pal^ jratronage is now too 
often acme of ten^tul felicity.^ We fear that ^nslcnot of 
msn to whom we allude, few m number, but at present powerful 
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Bntish settlement by '^Impenal” legislation is unwise^ tlmt 
the idea of its being necessary, while pofessing to encourage 
Bntish colonization, to legislate specially “ for the protechon 
of native mhts and interests^ against British settlexa, is ixus<* 
cbaevous To say of those who are striving after judicial re-* 
forms, and are in the van in every agitation for improvement 
these are the m€^ who will crush the natives, who will improve 
them off^he face of the land^’’ is most unjust. Mr Mangles and 
^ otter traditiomsts may defend the late East India Company, its 
restncfcive policy, its resumptions, and so forth, and they will be 
listened to, with curiosity il not interest, by those to whom it be- 
longs rather to study the past than to work for the future , but 
legislative or any other interference, however plausible, with the 
free ingress of Bntish subjects into India, will he but the man- 
gling of an enlightened policy 

We do not wish to be querulous, but as whatever tends to 
make the Bntish public exaggerate the difficulties to be over- 
come m India is injurious, we must notice another part of Mr. 
Mangles^ evidence, his remarks on the Nuddea rivers What 
he says would apply justly to the Ganges, the Burrumpooter or 
the Jubboona, but certainly not to the Bhagaruttee, Jellinghee, 
or Matabangah At their mouths there might be some Sight 
engineering difficulties to overcome, but throughout their course 
they are narrow, manageable rivers which, we are inclined to 
thmk, Mr Mangles never saw. Our engineering experience has 
been very limit^, but we believe from our own observation mid 
from the opinion of others more capable of giving one, that one 
or two steam dredges worked (or twO months on each river, as 
It is falling, wbuld keep them all well open throughout the year, 
for boats accustomed to navigate them when they are lull The 
dredging could be assisted by operations to widen the mouths of 
the rivers and to throw in a larger supply of water The tolls 
annually collected on those rivers would more than pay the 
cost of what we suggest However, the justness or otherwise of 
our opinion will soon be tested The Eastern Bengal Baalway 
will run for a great distance near the Matabangah nver, and 
the Engineer of the Company anticipates very little difficulty in 
making Ihe nver navigable for large boats or a small steamer, so 
far as it will be necessary to transport matenals to the line 
adjacent to the Matabangah river 

We have shown how English life m Bengal haslold on the 
matenai improvement of the natives Has it beneficially i^Eected 
them morally ? Have Eastern superstition and ignorance been 
shaken by tte introduction of Chnstiamty? We must lament 
that ChnstiamW in India, as in sdl other countries, is too kttle 
illustrated in Ae lives of its pn^eaeors, but our presence has 
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worked good Kativee of intelligence can and do distinguish 
between Chnstiamty and its professing followers, between 
I 3 ie Bible and its professed believers The Hindoo i%j- 
tnot for instance says, speaking of the Bible The educated 
^ native knows it to be the first of books, but what ho objects to 
^ IB to be compelled to read it to the exclusion of other books.” 
In the same issue of his paper he says in^an article on KeU** 
gious Policy As regards the single question of granting 
^ aid to missionary schools, we have always felt it our duty 

* point out to our countrymen that so long^^s the system of mak 
' ing Grants-m-Aid to private institutions exists, the withholding 
' them from missionary schools would be a gross violation of 
^ that very principle of leligious neutrah^ for which thej^ axe 

* so earnestly and so justly contending”* When an intelligent 
mind that claims to be the index, if not to direct the opinions, of 
the most influential of his countrymen, receives and owns 
such impressions, we may hope that time will ere long work the 
religious emancipation of India 

The great question which agitates the public mmd at 
home and here, at present, regarding India, i» its evangeli* 
Kation Neutrality” is a cry which, apparently plausible, 
18 perhaps doing more mischief than any other political 
watchword There is a party, that which has always been 
opposed to Bntish settlement m India, who are rabid on 
this point The fanaticism of Exeter Hall is denounced ^ the 
bitterest terms, the sword of Mahomet, it would appear by their 
account, was a toy to the rage for the forcible propagation of 
Chnstiamty in India , the spirit of the old crusaders, gentleness 
to the feelings which animate these would-be evangeli^rs^of 
India by command The natives of India are roused by an 
imaginary danger , their passions are excited, they are taught 
to see rebgious persecutions and intolerance where none exist , 
they are encouraged to combat a spirit of religious bigotry when 
really there is no such spirit abroad to contend against* 
They are fighting a shadow, a phantom hand put forui by a 
faction to support a failing cause It is not in the mneteenth 
century that England wiU attempt the forcible converjeaon 
of its millions of Indian subjects Such a project is totally op<^ 
posed to ihe spirit of the times No one asks for Government 
interference on behalf of Christianity What is asked is the 
abstinenee of such interference against it-— as regards the intro- 
duciaon of the Bible, the best of books” as enlightened ita- 
tives cidl it, into our schools We say, let it not be a pro- 
scribed book We consider Sir John Lawrence’s ojuiuoii on 
Ibis matt^ the correct one In the words of bis Secrettury* In 

* Bindfio Patriot, 27t3i Aagiut, 1850 
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« respect to the teaching of the Bible in Government schools 

* and colleges^ I am to state, that in the Chief Commissioner’s 
^ judgment such teaching ought to be offered to all those who 

* may be willing to leceive it The Bible ought not only to-be 
^ placed among the college libraries and the school books, for 
^ the perusal oi those ho might choose to consult it , but also it 
‘should be taught in class where\er we have teachers fit to 
‘ teach it, and pupils willing to hear , the learning should be 
‘ optional of course ” “ Depend upon it,” again quoting Sir John 
Lawrence “ all thoaig measures which are really and truly Chris- 
‘ tian, can be earned out in India, not only without danger to 
‘ the Biitish rule, but on the contiaiy, with every advantage 
‘ to its stability Chnstian things done in a Christian w ay will 
‘ never alienate the heathen — about such things there are quali- 
‘ ties which do not piovoke or excite distrust, nor harden to re- 
‘ sistance It is when un-Christian things are done in the 
‘ name of Christianity, or when Chnstian things are done m 
‘ an un-Chnstian way, that mischief and danger are occa- 
‘ sional ” 

The controversy which is i aging on this subject is doing in- 
calculable mischief because it encourages in the native mind 
the idea that the Enghbh nation wish to mtioduce Christianity 
by forte Chiistianity cannot be introduced by force , a reli- 
gion so introduced could not be Chnstianity Ours ib 
whi(i must be received, believed One moral result of our pre- 
sence m India is that it has aiouscd a spirit of enquiry, wher- 
ever the Christian and Hindu have met The monotheism of 
primitive Hinduism la taking the place of the polytheism and 
the superstitions of a corrupted degenerated Hinduism The 
successive creations of Brahma owing to his periodical siestas, 
the schemes of cosmogony which declare the earth to be of the 
shape of a water lily, and the oceans connected with it to consist 
of ghee, curds, sugar cane juice &c the whole encircled by 
a hoop of gold , which say that among the heavenly bodies 
the sun is the nearest to us, next in distance the moon, then the 
fixed stars, and farthest off the planets of our system , all this 
nonsense is ridiculed as much by the English-educated Brahmms 
of to-day as by the Christian philosopher himself We cannot 
expect our faith to be received in a moment, but we must be 
careful not to irritate the prejudices or the feelings of 4;he Hin- 
dus by exaggerating their faults or by attributing to them sen- 
timents they do not entertain 

We disapprove of a missionary from India declaring from 
the platform of Exeter that there is not throughout In- 
dia one correct idea of the nature of God,” and holding up 
the religious belief of the Hindus as a system utterly corrupt, 
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depraved and idolatrous, without one single aspiration after 
holiness or truth Hinduism, with every other form of religions 
belief which has been received by man, has so far the germ of 
trufh in it, that it originated m man’s instinctive longing to 
know God We find m it gleams even of some of the great 
truths of revealed religion — we see a recognition of the Unity 
and Trinity of the Godhead, however crude, in the belief that 
the one God consists of Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver 
and Seeb the destroyer, we see a Gocl-jnan recognised in Krishna 
the Delivery Whatever inconsistencies, whatever incongrui- 
ties, may exist, theie is at least some slight foundation for us 
to claim a common starting point W e need not sacrifice ti uth 
to expediency, neither need wo insist on a tabula rasa on which 
to work We aie more likely to obtain a hcaiing at least by 
acknowledging the existence of truth however hidden and over- 
whelmed with falsehood, than b} declaring at once that the 
intellect of the millions of the East is totally devoid of a rational 
conception of the Deity But religion to be of piactical service 
to man we know must comprise something that will guide and 
rule him in the affaiis of life The mere instinctive acknow- 
ledgment of a fiist cause, of a God, never lias sufficed and never 
will suffice for this To satisfy this want human systems have 
been built upon the one great light of natural religion, but it 
IS only a divine revelation that c^n supply it The supersti- 
tions and idolatry of Hindu and Bhuddist priestcraft, # the 
sensualities of ISIahomedaniam, or the obscene orgies of still 
lower systems, cannot fill the void We say that Chiistiamty 
IS the revelation which God has given to make lehgion of pne- 
tical utility to man There is a fact which all acknowledge — 
the existence of sin A leligion that will purify from sm and 
bestow holiness is what all seek Christianity, we say, secures 
this, every human failing, every weakness, every want is pro- 
vided for It IS a revelation from God which amts our neces- 
sities 

This IS what we must teach our Indian fellow subjects 
They acknowledge the purity of the Christian code of morahtyr 
They admire the Book which we revere as contamn^ the reve- 
lation of God’s will , we must convince them that Christianity 
as a religious system dovetails, a^^it were, into the wants of 
humanity, so exactly as to prove it to be the revelation God 
has made for the purpose We must convince them that Chns- 
tianity is like the key to an elaborate price of mechanism, a 
lock for instance containing intricate wards which can be opened 
easily by this key and by no other This belief wall suffice , 
the key to apparent anomalies and difficulties will be gladly ac- 
cepted, though there may be mysteries connected with the 
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mechanism which the maker can alone understand We must 
show them that the practice of Christianity raises instead of 
depresses man The fact is before them that the Chnstiaa 
quarter of the globe ranks first in civilization , they seethe 
man who really carries out the tenets of Christianity practical- 
ly in daily life, is a better man than his neighbour who does 
not do so Thus its etfects on nations and on individuals are 
plain If these Christian facts are put before them m a Chris- 
tian way, Christianity will triumph 

As another instance of what we complain of, we will quote 
the words of, we have no doubt, an earnest, devoted Mis- 
sionary in a speech this year at Exeter Hall “ Go into the 
^ Court and ninety-nine cases out of a hundred are supported 
^ by perfidy, not by the vile and despicable, but by the most 
' respectable If it were notorious that the most respectable 
' man in or out of Calcutta supported his case by pequry, 

* It would not endanger his reputation , but if a friend were 

* to ask him to go to court to swear to a falsehood, he 

^ would suffer if he did not do so, because he would not ob- 

^ lige a fnend by doing an action which cost him so little 

^ trouble There may be men who would not do this , but the 
' best Hindu that I ever knew was a Brahmin, and I a^ed him 
^ the simple question * Would you go to Court to swear afalse- 

* hood * Of course I would^ he said, ‘ I would go and swear 
^ anything to oblige a fnend Do you think I am a cruel man, 

* that I have no benevolence about me ? of course I would go 

* and swear for a friend I would not injure a man , but I 
^ would get a man away from the hand of the Magistrate if I 

* could ” These words convey a very mistaken idea of the 
actual state of things In fact they are a gross libel on the 
higher class of natives We know that perjury stalks through 
the length and breadth of the land, that as a rule every 
case in Court is supported by perjured evidence, but we 
have no hesitation in declaring that respectable men of the 
higher castes loathe the Courts , that they will not give 
evidence m them, and that the reason of their objection is 
that the Court atmosphere is one of lies — deposition and 
a he are considered synonymous One of the subjects which 
command the attention of the Government and reformers 
at the present moment is — ^how to overcome the preju^ce and 
dislike of respectable natives to enter a Court It is untrue to 
say that to the Hindus, perjury to assist a fellow creature in 
an ordinary strait is praiseworthy, m fact a virtue The edu- 
cated Hindus dedare that the Yed^ and ihe Institutes of Menu 
do not authorise peijury but el^ngly condemn it. If that is 
their own Interpretation of thei? sacred writings md their 
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most valued code* o£ laws and morals, let us be content with 
It They own only that by the Institutes of Menu a man is 
permitted to perjure himself to save the life of a fellow crea- 
ture The theory of this permission is, not that perjury 
IS the less a sin, but that the virtue of saving human hie ex- 
ceeds the Bin and cancels it Perjury otherwise is condemn- 
ed in the strongest teims Such accusations as these provoke 
and excite distrust” and^* harden to resistance” Surely our 
end would be bettei sei\ed, not by putting the worst construc- 
tion on what we see and Mewing only the darkest shades of 
the picture, but by looking at the bnghtei tints, and dwelling 
lather on the good than the evil elements in the native character 

These harsh speeches do excite distrust and rouse suspicion 
against us They put the natives on the qui vive to resent 
insult and, assisted by their mistaken English friends here, 
cause them often to see enemies wheie they should discern 
friends For instance, Sir ]Mof<laiint Wells has been abused with 
aeximony by the natives, hacked by tbe oigan of their pseudo- 
English friends, for ius outspoken denunciation of perjury He 
stated nothing but fact , he did not accuse the higher classes 
of natives of committing it, but besought their influence towards 
checking and overcoming it 

We will give one more instance of the mischievous readi- 
ness to hold up the natives of India to the detestation of Chris- 
tians at home In the same speech from which we have al- 
ready quoted, the Missionary says, a Hindu, it is very pro 
^ bable, wcfuld not take away the life of a Cobra , but he would 
^burn his mother if he could get away from the Government 
^^to-morrow , a Hindu would not tread upon an insect, but he 
‘ would kill his daughter, or throw her to the crocodiles ” Now 
the Missionary may say he was speaking of the Hindu 
system, not of Hindus This would be a quibble, for he 
states what a Hindu would and would not do, at the pre- 
sent moment, if he could, not wliat was done a century ago 
We say that this gentleman’s end, the enlisting of tbe sympa- 
thies of his hearers in the missionary cause, would have been 
more^l^ily attained, and attained in a more Christian manner, by 
telhng them that there is a large and increasing number of 
educated Hindus who are as much disgusted at such prac- 
tices and condemn them as heartily as he himself He 
might with truth have gone further and said that pure 
Hinduism, the original V eds, the Shastras of the Hmdus, do 
not teach or authorise these practices, that they grew up 
among the abuses of an idolatrous and debased pnestcraft 
Whatever vestiges of superip^tious vice, under the name of re- 
ligion, may remain among the ignorant in some parts of In- 

Decehbek, 1859 2 B 
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he might have told them that the lateUigent Hindus of 
the present day acknowledge no such rites as suttee or infan- 
ticide They deny that their Veda ever commanded or sanc- 
tioned them^ and lament that such diabolical practices should 
ever have existed He should have besought his audience to 
take heart and to see in such opinions giounds of congratu- 
lation as to what Christian influence had already done^ and 
have bid them take advantage of a soil, cleared of the rank 
vegetation of superstition and the miasma of cruelty, and so 
far prepared to receive the gram of mustard seed,” which in 
God’s own time shall become a tree, and overshadow the land 
We should be sorry to think that the speech from which we 
have made extracts is a type of the speeches made before 
large English audiences on missionary subjects It is not so. 
We were pleased to find, in looking through the proceedings of 
the great May Meetings at Exeter Hall this year, acknowledg- 
ments of the state of feeling among the natives which we have 
mentioned The effect of missionary efforts is felt at both ends 
of native society — at the lowest we may suppose that now 
nnd then traces of the old superstitions and cruelties may be 
discernible, and that the Missionary from whose speech we 
quoted labored principally among this class, that he was, as our 
native friends might term it, the Charal’s padr6 , the other gentle- 
men, we may suppose, associated more with the higher 
glades of society, and had therefore more opportunities of 
observing and appreciating the enlightenment which exists 
among them However this may be, we think it much wiser, 
more conducive to the success of missionaiy enterpnse iii In- 
dia, to cease groping among and stirring up the sediment 
and filth of f^dse systems of religion, and to hail rather 
with joy the fact that the natives of India are as capable as 
ourselves of ccmdeninmg the worn out superstitions and loathing 
the inhuman practices of an idolatrous worship As regards the 
much contested question of Government education, we really 
believe that the good of India would be most consulted by the 
entire withdrawal of direct Government interference, or assist- 
ance in any way with education, except by Grants-in-Aid The 
natives are themselves alive to its value There is ample%ealth 
among them for the endowment of chanty schools where requir- 
ed The Bntish pubhc are only too anxious to pour men and 
manpy into the country to educate the people llie success of 
missionary schools is a proof that schools in which religious and 
secular education are combined will be filled* Heartburning 
and unprofitable discussion on one point at least would be at an 
end ^ 

Education in England woxdd ox coutso oifect more iboa 
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other conceivable plan to break down Eastern prejudices. lav* 
mg m England would do on a large scale what the Bailway 
carriage is now doing as regards caste In a few years, we 
dare say, the natives of India will visit Enghmd m laige num- 
bers The Great Eastern” and such like vessels may yet find 
their most profitable employment in bringing Bntish colonists 
to India and returning with Indian visitors 

What will be the state of India fifty years hence who can say ? 
We believe the most sanguine picture would fall short of the 
reality, if for the next fifty years a tide of unrestricted emigra- 
tion flows into the country from England To day India with 
its two hundred millions of inhabitants, among whom destitution 
IS unknown, is weighed down by a deficit of twenty millions 
sterhng The income of Bengal, the richest province, is mainly 
the land tax, and is in amount about the same to day as it was 
fifty years ago A narrow minded Government cannot or 
dare not find means of making the landed interest, who have 
reaped the progressive advantages of our presence, contribute 
their quota to the pressing wants of the state Ere fifty years 
more have elapsed we may hope that the land tax as a princi- 
pal source of revenue will be unknown, and that the then devel 
oped wealth of India will bear, with greater ease and elasticity 
than England now does, the burden of public taxation The 
wealth of India is at present, comparatively speaking, latent 
As Mr Mangles confesses, suflScient was not done in former 
' years in the matter of roads and bridges and canals for the im- 
' provement of the internal commumcations of the country ” The 
statistics of the Calcutta Inland Steam Companies since their 
formation, and of the East India Bail way Company for the short 
distance it is completed, would show how increased means of 
transit and increased demand for transit go hand in hand 
When India is interlaced with railways , every river is 
alive with its steamboats , when canals, roads and bridges com- 
plete the chains of communication throughout the country , 
every line of railway, every river, canal, road and bridge will 
have to support the wear and tear of an impenal traffic 
The fields of lower India will pour forth their cereals, fibres, 
oilsedhs , the mines of upper India, their minerals The Hi- 
malaya Mountains will yield their tea, coffee and the produce of 
their farms and perhaps vineyards, which will ere long ^ow up on 
their slopes and in their villages The timber of the vast forests, 
the produce of the virgin soil, and the metallic and mineral de- 
posits of tiie wastes of Central India, will be dements in our com- 
merce England will be fed with com and wine from the East; 
and ike steam power of the Bntish empire will not suffice to 
convert ttie taw matmals Abe ffbTes,\be cotton 

2R2 
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of India^ into manufactured goods for the use of the teemini; 
millions of our Indian empire, and of Asia# 

The ideas of wealth and greatness which these few 
words open out to our imagination, may fall short of the reali- 
ty Such may be the destiny of Gerat Bntain Our island 
home, a speck in the ocean among the nations, will be as it were 
the apex of the world’s wealth, the pinnacle of the commerce 
of the globe This may be the result of the opemng out of the 
British Indian Empire Half a century hence what will be 
thought of the fears of statesmen of our time ^ the forebodings 
of rum to England through her connection with India ^ the idea 
of lopping oft some of the branches of the empire and allowing 
Provinces to drift back into the sea of barbarism, to be crushed 
under the licentious and brutalising rule ot Asiatic des- 
potism ^ The foundation of the greatness and wealth we have 
suggested exists With the seaboard of Hindustan and the 
sovereignty thence to the Himalayas, and our position in 
Europe, we have the destiny of this splendid country in our 
hands We have only to work it out Great Britain stands 
first among the nations of the civilized woild We have not to 
search for the means to attain this greatness We have its seeds* 
We have but to sow them m a rich soil, undei the influence of 
a genial clime 

Mock philanthropists need not feai that the indigenous 
races will be “ improved off the face of the land ” Th^ere is 
no analogy between the wild Kaffirs, the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, the South Sea Island cannibals, the Ameiican Bed In- 
dians, and the natives of the East The children of a civilization 
which flourished when Great Britain was in the depths of bar- 
barism , the descendants of sages who read the heavens when 
Bntons were clothed m skins and worshipped in druidical temples, 
a race who to this day have retained the germs of intellectual 
greatness, will not vamsh from off the earth Kor are other 
points analogous No one supposes that the plains of India can 
be populated from Emope The ohmate is against it The race 
would degenerate and disappear m six genei ations Till civilization 
permeates through the land there will be nuclei, whence its rays 
will be diffused European colonies in the mountainous and other 
locahties suitable to the European constitution, will be formed , 
but the races of India will ever be tbe people of Inia They 
cannot all go to Europe to read by the full blaze of cmhzation, 
but will be gladly lighted by the torches we can bring among 
them We can enlighten them best by the free, unrestneted, and 
heartily encouraged introduction of h^ntish settlers The hill 
ranges of our Indian empire are suflSciently extensive to re- 

ceive oar mrpIoB popuktim. Every class may send forth its re- 
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presentatives — the clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, tjie 
merchant, the engineer, the farmer, the tradesman, th6 mechanic 
and, to a certain extent, Ae laborer All are required The Great 
Eastern’’ may be freighted lull and perform six voyages annually, 
and that for fifty years, and not exhaust the demand tor Euro- 
pean colonists Though unsuited for the residence ol Europeans, 
the plains will be but hours, not weeks, in distance from the hills. 
They, as well as the culturable tracts on the mountain ranges, 
will be available for the application of British science and 
capital 

Colonists or settlers, whatever they may be called, should 
come to India with the intention of cairyiug into practice the 
recommendation contained in the Keport of the Coloniza- 
tion Committee “ While, thereloie, your committee have 
‘ felt anxious to embody in tlieir icport such general and 
^ practical inlormation as relates to European settlement in 
^ India, they desire to expre&s then hopes that individual 

* CO operation may not be wanting to pioniote it Every 

* Englishman should go to India with a deep sense of his re- 
^ sponsibihty, not only to thooe among whom he is about to re- 
^ side, but to his own country , whose character lor firmness, 
^ justice and forbearance he is bound constantly, zealously, and 
‘ by personal examp’e, to maintain ” While proud of belonging 
to the nation of wiiose Crown India is so splendid an appanage, 
and thoroughly imbued with the Reeling so well expressed by 
Lord Ellenboiough in his reply to the Calcutta address, that they 
who won, can and will hold, the country, we should also adopt 
the policy of that statesman, to rule justly, and to live kind- 
ly among our natne fellow subjects, to maintain by our 
personal example tbe English character not only for firmness, 
but for justice and forbearance Though for the moment a class 
feeling more or less bitter exists, this will pass away The 
English settlers unconnected with Government must try to bear 
with, to pttf/ rather than resent, the hostility of a class who feel 
their position sinking and their influence decreasing We may 
look without excitement on the dying embers which, though 
burning brightly, are burmng out 
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Art IV —1 Les Codes Franqais Pans 1857 

2 Elements d! Organisation Judiciairty par Edward Bonnier 
Pans 1863 

3 Manuel de Juge de Paix Pans 1854 

4 Compte General de V Administration de la Justice Criminelle 
en Francty pendant TanneCy 1855 

5 Compte General de T Administration de la Justice Civile et 
Commercialey pendant Vanmey 1855 

Whenever we hear the shortcoming of our administration 
denounced, and with a sigh we are obliged to admit it, the 
thought passes through our minds, — Hotv do they manage 
these things elsewbero”? Given a great people to be governed, 
and the best intentions on the part of the Bulers, what is the 
best combination of men and material, of theory and practice, 
to effect the purpose Looking inwards for assistance and 
example, we find nothing but the bitterest prejudices and 
most selfish class interests on one side, and the most apathetic 
indifference or virulent opposition on the other The great 
mother country, disfigured by insular eccentricities, vaunting 
absurd customs which nothing but the lapse of centuries 
would render tolerable, incapable of organic reforms, and in- 
tolerant of alien races and religions, is no more an example for 
administrations than is London in an architectural point of view 
for cities elsewhere Looking outwards, our attention is at- 
tracted by the institutions of Turkey, the most degraded but 
the most orientalized of European monarchies, and those of 
France, the most recently and most highly organized With 
these thoughts in our mind, in 1852 we visited Turkey, and 
in Number XXXVIII of the Calcutta Review we gave our 
reason^ for believing that British India was not the most mis- 

f overned country m Asia, and in 1856 and 1857, we visited 
'ranee, sat in her Courts of Justice, considered her systems, and 
now throw together a sketch of her Judicial organization 
Everything in France dates from the Revolution All her 
ancient institutions were swept away in that deluge, but she rose 
invigorated and with new life from her bloody baptism, and set 
about reforming her laws on the most approved models Chaos 
had preceded that Deluge There had been ongmally three 
Courts, the Royal, the Feudal, and the Ecclesiastical The 
power of the great nobles had rendered the authority of the 
sovereign a mere byword, till one by one, through the process of 
marriage, of conquest, or of treaty, they were absorbed The sub- 
infeudation of feuds had on the other hand reduced justice to 
so lamentable a state, that it was r«hef to the people to have re- 
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laboured to calm the bad passions which the enjoyment of 
lapine and the hope of further license had left seething in one 
class, and the recovery of dominion, with the opportunity of 
vengeance had excited in another how, nut of the wiecL 
of institutions, he would have raised an edifice more compact 
and durable than the ruin ^ or on that blank surface, such as 
few reformers had e\en dared to hope for, he would have left 
the foira and pressure of the choicest creation of administra- 
tive science how he would have breasted the bars ol cncum 
stance, or won fortune to his standard, or grasped at happy 
cliances how he would have been the pillai of the State, and 
the centre of hope , how certainly liis policy of reconstruc- 
tion would have satisfied or subdued the intellect, while, swift 
in descent, noble in reward, and yet teinpeied with mercy, his 
deliberate justice would have won euJj*ance into the heait 
These things #eie not to be, anuT at a time when his^ 
voice might have been heard at Home in tlie Senate or the 
Cibinet with effect, ^t has pleased Him who laases up the 
humble and meek and pulls down the mighty, that the state- 
ly column should be laid prostrate, and the siher tongue of 
the trumpet should be hushed 

A Governor, whose foreign pohcy was marked by the deci- 
sion of a Wellesley, and whose catalogue of internal reforms 
might have satisfied the appetite of a Bentinck, may well be 
content tif await the verdict of Histoiy Ifree fiom the misU 
of prejudice, the intemperance of passion, the leauinga of par- 
tisanship, or the sallies of pique, a calm lustoiical writer may 
one day review the last y ears of the Company in the fulness 
of knowledge, and not with the ignorant malevolence of the 
Examiner^ and with all the powerful floquence without the 
lancorous hostility of such a man as Mr Bright And whilo a 
beacon is raised to warn every one against the dangers of do- 
mg too little or too much, J ustice, we say it in all sincerity,, 
will be meted out to one whom the foremost of Indian jour- 
nalists loves to designate as the Great Pioconsul, and Lord 
Dalhousie will be pronounced as stainless in integrity, as hon- 
est m purpose, as he was wise in Council, fearless in action, and 
eminent in debate 
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of Goozerat in Western India y by AluXandji^r Kinloch 
I FoBBFSf of the Bombay Civil Sl|rvice With Illustrations, 
principally Architectural, from Drawings by the Author Lon^ 
4(m Kichardson Brothers 1856 


The " Eas Mala” is a very valuable work, and its authm* 
^eserv^^ the greatest credit for the perseverance with winch he 
has sought to lift the veil which hides the inner life of the vari- 
ous races that iniiabit this ancient and interesting country 
hlany of the facts recorded in it are doubtless historically 'valu* 
Able, but its chief merit in our eyes consists in the store it con- 
tains of beaiitiful leg^ds which give us an insight into the re- 
^gion and superstitions, the customs and ev#y day habits, the 
hiodes of life and thought of the daik inhabitants of the land 
book 18 indeed a rich mine of infpiijftition, but, with all its 
Varied interest, we do not think that in its present foim it wjll 
invite many readers out of India, for it contains too many names 
Add too many details of local incidents to attract the general 
ijeader We are fatigued by the repetition of the wars, forays, 
and vicissitudes of bloodthiisty petty chiefs and robbers. But 
we are sure that with some cuitadment the work co^d be con- 
densed into a delightful and readable volume * 

There are few persons who have not wondered, on first arni- 
lAg in India, to see the Heathenism of which they had hitherto 
only read, existing m actual life and vigour, and who have not 
Ipnged to learn the history of its architectural remains and the 
singular customs of life people We are therefore much indebt- 
ed to Mr Kinlocb Forbes for having surmounted for us all the 
difficulties of the inquiry interposed by the jealousy of the Hin- 


doos and by ms own omcial duties 

Cruzerat, the scene of our author’s inquiries, is the Garden 
o{ Western India Its broad, fertile and populous plains skirt 
ing the coast, are adorned with magnificent trees which give 
them the appearance of a continuous Park They are intersected 
by wide rivers whose precipitous ravines aflbr^ shelter to tribes 

B and skilful robbers. They are studded by towns and 
rn^ented with temples crowded by countiess vot^ies, 
tified by flakes bnlliant with the red and white lotus 
inland, forests and hills prdlent more bold and diTer- 
ipeets, w 

mcipal part of the work is devoted wtho history ofthe 
fall of the Bajpoot Sangdom of UnhilWaTa, of whuh 
r or PuttttU wasAeoc^taL The once magnificent 
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City of WuE Raj> the Rotuilbood King of Guzerat, has 
sunk into msigmucance, its beautiful temples were ^rown 
down by ite bigoted Moslem conqueror^ and dishonored by 
being made the foundation oi the battlements which enchained 
her The English travellers who continually pass between Ah- 
medabad and Deesa halt for a night at li^uttun^ unconscious 
ot its former splendour, and can, if so inclined, puroh&e 
those marble pillars, in&ciiptious and sculptured figures dug out 
from beneath the walls 

The rise of the Kingdom of Unhilwara is related^n this 
wise Kaja Bhoower, King of Kullean, fired with jealousy and 
partial aidour, resolves to invade the territories oi Jye Bheker 
bmg, JElaja ot Panchasur The first attacks are repulsed, bi# 
King Bhoower hurries to support bis general, and rallies his 
fugitive troops by “ reminding them t^at retreat is sometimes 

* only the preludeno victory, and that a weapon does not strike its 
^ hardest blows until it has been swung backwards The King 
leads lus army back ^ The^ meet good omens on the way, and 
the air lesounds with their instruments ot music — the war horn, 
the tabor and the terrible drum ” Jye Sheker’s warriors too 
rally rouud their chief, and assure him that they are Bajpoots, 

^ oi good descent, and that all are ready to die with him , that 

* should any one disgrace himself by deserting in such an emer- 

* gency, the crows would disdain to eat bis flesh, and he would 

* lemam f#r ten millions ot the days of Brahma in hell ” 

The Queen, “ Boop boonduree, from the inmost hall, hears 
^ the terrible sound of commencing battle She sends for 
^ her lord^ and entieats him not to venture into the field unless 
' the omens are propitious , but Jye Sheker replies, that when a 

* bride is to be mairied, or a toe dnveiffiom the gates, there 
^ IS no omen but the name of Shree Krishna The opposing 
‘ aiuues meet as clouds dashed together by the violence ol the 
‘ stoim , thtir weapons gleam like lightning , the earth resounds 

* with their Uead as with the rumbling ol thunder , war music 
‘ sounds, making even the timid valorous, arrows and 
‘ missiles fall in showers, as ram from the monsoon clouds , 

^ with the bill, the mace, the trident, they struggle , elephant 

* stnves with elephant, horse with horse, chfunot lord with 
‘ chariot lord « The shout of the battle rising to the skies at- 

* tracts the attention of the divinities ” The Epsuras dance, the 

* heavenly minstrels strike their lyres, the deities and the 

* snakes of hell tremble ” After prodigies of ysiom Jy« 

Sheker is slam at last Four Queens ascend the pte 

< with many sla^ and damsels Townspeople too, many 

* of them love-enthralled, follow Iheir Pnn^ to the gate of 

* the King of Heaven ” “ The sun is obscured, the fouf 
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' points of the compass wear a iemble aspect^ the earth trembles^ 

* the river’s wa.ter becomes mxiddj> the wmd blows hot^ the fires ot 

* the saonficxal pits emit a dense smoker stars fall from the heaven , 

* men^ seeing ^ese portents^ lament that a hero has perished ” 

A posthumous son is born to Jye Sfaeker who^ from being ob- 
liged to hide in forests to escape his father’s conqueror^ obtains 
the name of Wu^^or Forest Raja After having performed 
many daring exploits as a predatory leader^ and exhibited from 
his chi^o^ upwards unmistakeabie signs oi his royal birthj he 
eucoeCued at length m acquiring a principality^ the capital of 
which he named Unhilpoor from his faithful minister Unhil 

The viGissitudes of Indian Chiefs continually liable to attaoj^ 
%om their neighbours^ were often great and romantic, and the 
speed with which they frequently regained power from the faci- 
lity of collecting followers to support the most desperate cause, 
never left room for despair Many stones tire told similar to 
that of the Wun Kaja, and there is no doubt that a youth of roy- 
al descent would, though a fugitive, be able even now to collect 
bands of adventurers for the license to plunder, if he exhibited en- 
terprise and intelligence A euccesssoi of the Wuu Raja, Mool &ij 
bolunkee, who subsequently ascended the throne of IJnhilpoor, 
when invaded by powerful foes, wisely restraining ‘‘ bis valour by 

* the example of tberam, retiring that he may strike the harder, or of 

* the tiger, angniy crouching that he may spring witli more deadly 

* effect,” sought refuge in the fort Kunthkote This fort is situat- 
ed in Wagur, a district of Cutch, nearly surrounded by theRunn 
and therefore not easy to be assailed Like all strongholds 
of note a legend is connected with its erection, which ^e will re- 
late 

Sad, grandson of Jam Lakho of Sami STuggur in Smd and 
Chief ot Wagur, attempted to erect a fort on a spot which 
he did not know was holy ground, but no sooner had the 
building been completed than a Jogee, who was seated in a cave 
on the side of the hill, pulled a thread out of his garment, 
and immediately the fort felt to the ground Seven times the 
fort was built, seven threads were pulled from the Jogee’s gar- 
ment, and seven tunes the ioit became a rum Sadjee, sordy 
puzzled to account tor these wonders, sat r<!flecting one moon- 
light night when he observed the Jogee burning ineense^ Sad- 
jee, making a profound* salutation to the sage, sat down faemde 
hup, and thus reverently addressed him Moharaj^ X bave seven 
tmies built a fort on this hill and seven times it has fallen to 
the ground The Jogee turned to his dismple and said, 
to my apintual father and throw into the cave seven imai^ of 
fiour and sooparee, and say, let Sadjee be consumed by fire ” 
Seven times the dmoiple threw wheaten im^es into the cave 
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and seren timee they were consumed in the name of Sac(|e6* 
Sadjee ran and clasped the ieet of the ssige who said Are 
you still alive after I have consumed you seven times with fire 
The Chief replied, through thy protection 0 Jc^ee I am 
' still alive , forgive my tault I beseech thee , I have spent laklia 

* of Rupees in seven times building a fort on this hill, and on 
' rising and looking in the morning I have as often beheld it 

* a ruin* Tell me J pray now this has happened The Jogeo 
answered, it is because the hill is mine Build it in the name 

* of me, Kunthur Peer, and it will remain immovable” He 
followed the sage’s counsel aftd built the iorl of Kunthkote 

There is a legend that a King of Scotland, in attempting to 
build Glamis Castle, wheie Macbeth murdered Duncan, on a 
lected site, eontiaually iound the w ork ol the day overthrown in 
the night He was on the point of abandoning the attempt, when 
a celestial voice desired him to ***builJ it on a boy where it will 

* neither shake nor shcjg.” The hea\ enly admonition was obeyed , 
the castle was erected and still remains entire 

Wagela V^asuldey crossed the Runn of Cutch and laid siege 
to his kinsman Sadjee in the fort of Kunthkote Yasuldey was 
remarkably handsome, and, as he was one night reconnoitenng, 
Sadjee’s faithless wife, the Ranee Chowdee, saw and became 
enamoured of him Chowdee tied a love-letter to an arrow, and 
discharged and struck with it the saddle of Vasuldey’s horse 
The Wagela read in the letter from Chowdee an offer of her- 
self and her husband’s foit, and he returned an encouraging au- 
Bwer% The Ranee laid her plans She persuaded Sadjee to 
throw open the gates of the fort for one day as a relief to 
the garrison after thtir twelve months’ siege, and she drug- 
ged his cup and made him helplessly intoxicated No sooner 
were the gates thrown open than VasulJcy, who lay in am- 
bush, stormed the place, captured badjee, and most ungallantly 
cut off the nose and ears of the wicked Chowdee and banished 
her from the castle A faithful slave woman smu^led badjee’s 
infant son out of the foit, and fled with him to Delhi After 
having exhibited, according to the usual course of native story, 
evidences of his high birth evea from hi^hildhood, he succeed- 
ed at last in recovering his father’s jpssesaons, and mamed 
a daughter of the Wagela usurper One day the Wagela, ap- 
parently m jest, let fall some hints from which her husband 
I^hooljee, the son of Sadjee, learnt that the Wagelas had mur- 
dered his father Fhooljee, burmng for revenge, laid his plans 
for getting possession of the person of the Wagela Chief 
Wi^ela possessed a wonderful winged horse, named Rutni^ar, 
wlu^ bore him every morning to the temple of Kag^ SU* 
hadeb where he performed his devotions Pboefijee there- 
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fore hid Beveral fine mares in the ne^hbourhood of 
temple As anticipated the horse al^hted near the maresi and 
allowed his master to be captured Aiooljee put him to death, 
and made his skin into the covering of a onshion When 
the Wagela next visited her husband he invited her to sit on the 
cushion, the face on which was turned downwards Phooljee 
then asked her whether she felt comfortable in a tone which 
made her start up from her seat. He then turned over the cushion 
and exposed her father's f|ce to view Alas,” exclaimed the 
Kanee, mj jest has indeed been turned against me,” and in a 
fit of grief and indignation she snatched a dagger from her hus- 
band’s belt, plunged it into her bosom and fell dead at his feet. 

Mool Baj of Uuhilpoor recovered his territorj and greatly 
extended his dominions He subsequently invaded the tern-- 
tones of Giah Bipoo, Baja of Soreth, whom he subdued , and 
slew with his own hand hi# ally, Lakhai^Baja ol Cutch The 
description of this war in the “ Bas Mala” is most animated 
The Lakha referred to, the honor of slaying whom is disputed, 
appears to have been the first Jareja sovereign of Cutch, and 
the individual from whom that surname was derived Tne 
original family name of this wide spreading tribe was Summa, 
but that branch of it now established in Cutch adopted the 
name of Jareja, from Jam Jado Baja of Xuggur Saini in Sind 
Jado, having no son, adopted a twin son of his younger brother 
Now in the Sindce language a twin i$ called a Joda, and there- 
ioie the adopted son was called Lakha Jareja. From the 
term Phulanoo Pootr, such a one’s son, he was also called 
Phoolanee or, in full, Lakha Phoolanee Jareja But the Jarejas 
also say that they deiive their name from the Jaduos or gods 
from whom they claim descent When Jam Jado subsequently 
had a son of bis own, Lakha retired to Cutch where he founded 
the present pnncipahty ^ 

It seems stiange that Dr Barnes and Mrs Postans, both able 
writers on Cutch, should have fallen into the error of stating 
that the Jarejas became Mahomedans and again Hindoos Had 
they ever professed themselves Mahomedans they could never 
have been readmitte^among the clans of the proud Bajpoots 
They olaitfi a lofty frescent from Krishna, an incarnation of 
Yisnnoo, and from Baja Judoo Chundrawaunchee in the lunar 
line of ^jpoots * They say that their branch of the family were 
driven out of India, and retired to Lgypt where they reigned 

* We itemember an amasmg story d propos of this A said to his kuns- 
ter, ** malce me a Hmdoo out of a Moosulman ’ “ Very good/’ said the Hu^er 
The next day, the B^ah saw m the court yard a number of men rubbing aud 
scrubbing a JBehass-"” What are those people doing ?*’ said the Hajah Oaly try* 
lag to make an ass into a horse,’ said the Mmister — < They cant do that,*’ said the 
B«yidi ’’ Just as easy,’* was the r^ly, * as to make a Hoosolmfui mto Hindoo !** 
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for many generations as Pharaohs, and that they were subse- 
quently driven by Mahomet from thence to Ghisnee, and after- 
wards by his successors to Sind, where they made Nuggur Somi 
their capital near the modem town of Tatta They admit that 
eome of their race became Mahomedans, but they assert that 
they never departed from the faith of their fatheiB With all 
its manifest inaccuracies this account may be founded on fact 
Fugitives from India may have settled m E^i^ypt in ancient times 
when the religion and manners of Egypt resembled those of India, 
and they may have retraced their steps in after ages, but doubt- 
less long beiore the Mahomedan era when Egypt had become a 
Christian country 

Mr Forbes relates that when bidh Raja was excavating 
the Sukusra Sing tank at Unhilpoor, he became enamoured of 
Jusma, one of the fepiale labourers lie said to her, Jusma, 
do not lift such heavy loads of earth, you will injure yourself*^ 
She said there was no fear of that He told her to take care 
of her child and let the other Oduns lift the earth She said, 
^^I have hung him to the branch of a tamarind treC) as I come 
and go I swing his cradle ” When the work vv as completed 
Jusma went ofi with the other labourers, but the Rajah pursu- 
ed her, and she, to escape dishonour, ‘‘ plunged a dagger into her 
belly, and, as she died, cursed bidh R ija, and said that his tank 
should never contain water 

If the people of this country seldom exhibit the nobler quali- 
ties love and lasting attachment, which iii civilized society 
adorn and refine the character, they have never shown anv lack 
oi the sterner traits of passion, pride and jealousy Indeed 
the annals of crime in India are full of deeih of blood ausing 
from both lawful and unlawful love It is remarkable with what 
unflinching firmness the people of this country sacrifice their 
lives to protect what they esteem their honour, or to acquire re- 
nown or sinctity Human sacrifices weie supposed by the 
Hindoos to ensure success to important undertakings Thus the 
Raja inaugurated the building of the Fort of Satara by burying 
alive, with their own consent, a Mhar under each of the gate bas- 
tions. ^o doubt the Mahrattas thought and think that the mas- 
i^cre at C/iwnpore by the Nana was a worthy offering to Bho- 
wmie, the goddess of destruction The curse of a holy man, 
or of any one dying for a principle, is considered effectual, and 
IS viewed with teror by the superstitious 

Bao Uileajee, ninth m descent from the present Rao Desu]|)ee 
of Cutch, when deposed by his brother, fled to the village of 
Kora, where he remained disguised as a religious mendicant, and 
supported himself, as a Rajpoot sfaouldi by plunder In the 

Decbmbeb, 1859 3 ^ 
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course of Jus raids he drove off some catda belonging to a lioJ/ 
man m Siud, who followed them up m hot pursuit Ulleajce 
would not relinquish the conquest oi his spear^ so the Fakeer 
cursed him and was m return cursed by the ex Bao The friends 
of Ulleajee were more alatmed at the curse thau he was. With 
the Chief’s mother at their head they fallowed up the Siadee 
Fakeer, and entreated him to recall his anathema He intormed 
them that it was beyond his power to retract his cuise, but he 
added, that, as Ulleajee was a Fakeer as well as himseli, his 
curse would take effect upon him too Accordingly within 
fifteen days both Ulleajee and the Fakeer died A shrine was built 
over Ulleajee at Kora where he died, and pilgrims still resort 
to it to offer up petitions and to receive answers to then prayeia, 
through the medium of a Brahmin into whom the spirit oi Ul** 
leajee is supposed to enter The ghost ot the deceased is some- 
what capiicious, but his orders are always implicitly obeyed 
Thus when he desired the whole of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage to remove the tiles from their houses without any obvious 
reason, all the houses were immediately unroofed When the 
late Kao Bharmaljee halted at Kora for a night he composed 
himself comfortably to sleep on a bedstead, but Ulleajee testi- 
fied his displeasure at such a liberty by sending a serpent to 
the Kao s couch No Kao ot Cutch now presumes to sleep 
when at Kora except upcMj the ground, when he passes 
through the village he preserves a solemn silence, and the sound 
oi the kettle drum ceases lest the shade of Ulleajee should be 
offended 

Ml Forbes gives au interesting account of the wars that 
arose between Kheem Dev of Unhilpoor and Prithuraj Chohan 
of Someshwar, for the hand Echenee Koomaree, the beautiful 
daughter of the Kaja of Aboo The parties assembled then 
allies, and after mutual defiances marched to battle Bheem 
Dev exclaimed Let us, warridi-like, take our revenge 
‘ Words of war are pleasing to my heart , valour obtains liberation 
‘ m a moment, liberation which, with much^am of body the asce- 
< tic obtains, dwelling in her haunted caves m summer, winter and 
^ rains The anaies joined .battle,— Som, desirous ol fight, and 
‘ Bheem, that never turned back in war The shields of the sol- 
* diers, ftwung from side to side, seemed like the new toj^icco 
‘ leaves shaken by the wind Corpse^ell upon dorpsd^ Life 
^ minted with life , not m Upsura remained without a bnde- 
^ groom Arrows flew between the sovereigns, as charms fly 
‘Two proteolors of r^ons were the Kings, two cano- 
‘ pied lords, two sbidided men , before them both sounded the 
‘royal drums, bo^ were of many titles The noise of the 
‘ music woke Muha Dev from his meditative abstraction. 
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* he began to clap his hands and dance, and to string a necklace 

• of heads, &o 

Of all the vaiious races of India the Bajpoots are the most 
interesting In their chivalrous and martial spirit they re 
semble the knights of old It was a point of honour with the 
knight to succour distressed damsels, and to break a lance m 
honour of his lady-love W ith the Bjgpoot it was equally a 
}K)int of honour to ride gaily to almost certain death for the 
rescue of his own or his kinsmen’s cows, and jet, though 
bred to be tender of animal life, he would not scruple to mur- 
der his innocent daughters for paltry motnes of economy or 
pnde Ihe Bajpoots claim descent fiom the sun and moon, and 
maintain their position as second oi the four castes into which 
the Hindoos were divided, though the Bialmiins allege that 
they have been contaminated by the use of forbidden food and 
by intermai ridges with the Mahomedans But it is the Brah 
mma who have in truth deviated ino^^t from anuent usage by 
forbidding the use of animal load, while it is vtiy probable that 
nia^iy Brahmin females hav e forced their w ay into Mahome 
dan harems 

“ In times of peace ami ease ihe Kajpoot leads an indolent and mono 
tonous life It is some time, usually after suiinse, before ho bestirs him 
self, and begins to call for his hookah , after smoking ho enjoys the luvuiy 
of tea or c<&ee, and commences his toilot and ablutions winch dispose ot 
a considerable part of the moimng It is soon breakfast time, and after 
bieakfast the hookah is again in requisition, but with few intervals of 
conversation till noon Tlie time has now arrived foi a siesta, which lasts 
till about three m the afternoon At this hour the chief gets up again 
washes his hands and face, and prepares for the gi^at business of the 
day, the distribution of the led cup “ kussoomlia’ or opium lie calls to*- 
gether his friends into the pubhc hall, or perhaps retires with them to a 
garden house Opium is produced, which is pounded m a brass vessel 
and mixed with water , it is then strained into a dish with a spout, from 
which it IS poured into the Chiefs hand One after the other the gui^sts 
now come up, each protesting that kussoomba is wholly repugnant to 
his taste, and very injurious to his health, but after a litue pressing, first 
one and then another touches the Chiefs hand in two or three places, 
muttering the names of devas, fnends or others, and drams the draught 
Each, after dunking, washes the Chiefs hand m a dish of water which a 
servant offers, and wipes it dry with his own scarf, he then imikes way 
for his neighbours After this refi^hment the Chief and his guests sit 
down in the pubhc hall, and amuse themselves with chess, draughts, or 
games of chance, or perhaps ^memg girls are called in to exhibit their mo- 
notonous measures, or musuAns and singers, or the never-lailing favorite, 
the Bhots and Charuns At sunset, the torch-bearers appear, and supply 
ihe dbamber with light, umn which all those who are seated therein, rise 
and make obeisance towu^ the chieftain’s cushion They resume tbeir 
seats, and playing, singing, dancing, story-telling go on as beibre At about 
eight the Chief rises to retire to his dinner and his hookah, and the party 
IS broken up” 

In the Durbar of a Rajpoot pnree of high rank it is a ^eijr 

• <1 17 O 
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pretty sj^ht to see the kussoomba distnbuted to the Chiefs 
from a silver vessel resembling a coffee pot It looks much 
more sociable and civdized than the mere presentation ol 
flowers and betel Then the music of the Hindoos is as superior 
to that of the Mahomedans, as thmr musicians ave m respecta-' 
bihty When the Chief himself has a taste for music he takes 
care to have a good band) and then the airs played in the 
Durbar are soft and pleasing The Rajpoots live generous- 
ly, and do not object to other stimulants not less comfortable 
than opium We recollect being once invited to sit down 
beside a Rajpoot Chief in an extempore Durbar The ne- 
ver-failing nautch was there to which the Chief listened indo - 
lently, and sipped from a small silver cup something which 
was occasionally presented to him Our curiosity was excit- 
ed to know what he was indulging in, and it was soon satis- 
fied by the Chief turning to us and askinir whether we would 
partake of some cherry biandy We declined politely, but though 
we regretted to see this indication of the spread of intemperance 
among the Hindoos, we would rather see occasional excess 
than the most rigid temperance joined to the unsympathising 
exclusiveness of caste 

" For the portraits of the fair we must turn to another canvass# There 
wo behold her in the “ swingumdar-mundeep” choosing her favoured knight, 
or in the marriage ball shining beside him as the goddess of love beside 
her loid An honored mother, we again behold her guiding the realm of 
hei youthful son, or in his manhood aiding him with her counsel, or win- 
ning him to works of mercy and of religion , or again, alvs > we view her 
in another mood, with strangely frenzied eye, supporting in her lap the 
lifeless form of her lord, while the shnek of the dissonant horn, and the 
still harsher scream of superstitious madness afflict the ear, while the fu- 
neial haine spnngs hereby upwards, and the thick black smoky pall is 
spread above, as if to hide the hornd sight from heav en ” 

According to general custom girls are married la India while 
they are yet children, and their lot is one of neglect, si ivery and 
degradation There are instances, no doubt, m which they have 
held a high political position, and in their families their influence 
must always be felt They are capable enough of inspiring 
jealousy, and too often the bloodiest deeds are committed for their 
sakes Sometimes prindesses have been allowed to select the 
husband of their clmice out of their suitors assembled in 
solemn Durbar Thus Aja, sob of King of Ayodhya, was 
the chosen suitor of Indamati, sister of Bhoja Riga, On ^ng 
presented to her lovers in suecession the maiden exmbited no signs 
of approv8d,until she drew near the anxious and doubting Aja. 

“ But those doubts and fears were transient,— 
hath fGnnd a soothing charm,— 

Jfow he hears her golden bracelets 
Tremble on the maiden’s arm * 
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She hath caused a string of 
Such as doth a Bridegroom deck, 

Covered o’er with saffiton powder, 

To be thrown o’er Aja’s neck — 

And the happy nuptial garland, 

Chnging soft about his breast, 

Seem’d as though it were the mjLiden 
To his trL^mblmg bosom prest ” 

Such instances of fieedom of choice and respect for the wishes 
of the softer sex, weie extremely rare Indeed tlie place oi 
honour conceded to women by hjiiropeaiis, is a mystery to 
Orientals “ Holy Prophet,” exclaims the Mussulman as he 
strokes his beard, what a iuss those Infidels make about 
women ” But until they will allow their sluggish natures to 
be agitated uy the charms of educated ten estnal women, they 
must be content to lag behind or sene the hated Feringhee 
It IS only educated motheis who can liy in then children’s 
minds the foundation oi lutuie emmcace and \irtue Can we 
now say to the sons of India , — ‘‘ loisake not the law of thy mo- 
ther?” 

We refer our rcader& to the ' Ras Mala” itself for the 
beautiful and inteic&ting tale of the adventures of Jug Dev 
Puimar, a soldier of fortune, the neglected son of a neglected 
wife, who was drnen from his home by a jealous stepmother 
He sallies forth to seek his foi tune w ith ins good sword and 
an ardent spirit Ills attached bride, the faithful Chowree 
Varmutee, insisted on accompanying him, but he attempted 
to dissuade her by sayiifg, in aioieign land a wife is a fetter 
on the legs 1 must go alone ” But she settled the question 
by asking — Can the shadow of the body be separated from 
the body ^ ’ At length they reached the famous Suhusra Sing 
tank at Puttun where Snlh Raja reigned Jug Dev left his 
wife at the tank in charge of the horses, while he went into 
the town to hire a house The narrative of events that hap- 
pened to the lady during this casual separation is very remarka- 
ble, and characteristic of Hindoo cunning, and of the noble spirit 
that sometimes animates Hindoo women She fell into the hands 
of a cle\er designing procuress, frond whose toils she extricated 
beiself by slaying several men with her own hand These 
events brought Jug to the notice of the Raja, who eagpiged 
him in his service for extravagant sum of a thousand crowns 
a day This naturally excited the jealousy of the other officers 
of Sidh Baja’s Courts, but mi opportunity at length occurred Ibr 
Jug*^Dev to prove that his services h^ been cheaply bought. 
One rainy night when the frogs croaked, the pea-fowl scream- 
‘ ed, the shnll cry of the sparrow hawk was hesurd and the fladies 
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* of hglitmng were seen, oo sach a night as thi^ a noise 
' reached the King’s ear it wae like the soand of four women 
' singing joyful songs m the eastern direction, and of font other 
' women lamenting at a short distance from thenpu” The King 
desired his attendants to go out and see what had happened, but 
Jug Dev only went* The King followed him to see whether he 
would really go Jug Dev advanced to where the women 
^ were lamenting, and said to them, who are you ? Are you 
' mortals or wives of Devs, oi are you Bhootneea, or Pretuees, or 
‘ Siddhs, or Sheekoturs ? Why are 3 ou lamenting with so much 
^ grief at thife midnight time ^ Tell «ae what calamity it is that 
*you suffer” They said, approach, son Jug Devi where- 
^foie are you come here ?” He said, 1 am come to inquire the 

* cause of your making lamentation ” They said again, We are 

* the Fates of Puttun The stroke of ten o’clock to morrow morn- 

* mg is the time of Sidh Jesingh’s death It is on that account 

* we are lamenting Who will perform service, worship, make 

* presentation of gifts and sacrifices ? We must needs lament ” 
The King heard what they said from where he stood in conceal- 
ment Jug Dev said, “ But who is it that is singing ?” The Fates 
^aid, go and inquire of themselves ” Jug Dev went, and pay- 
ing obeisance, said, you sing songs of good news Who 
IS }our King, and what pleases you, that you are thus 
Binging ? ’ They said We are the Fates of Delhi We axe 
come ior Sidh Raj Jesingh , see, there is the chauot That is 
why we sing” He offered his life for the Raja’s which 
was accepted, but he asked permiss^pu to go and obtain the 
consent of his wife The Fates laughed scornfully” His 
wife howe\er consented, but said, ^*my prince, I have one 
‘ petition Why should I survive for six hours’ existence, 

* why should I undergo so much calamity ? I will offer mj life 

* with yours ” Jug Dev said, ** but the children— what will be 
‘ come of them ? ’ The Chowree said, ** let them be offerings 

* at the same tune ” Jug Dev agreed, and they proceeded all to- 
gether Sidh Rao Jesingh was filled with astonishment, 

* he said, well done ' Rajpoot, and well done ^ Rajpootnee ” 
On seeing so much deygtion the Fates relented, and granted 
prolonged life to Sidh Raj without equivalent* The Raja was 
o^ erjoyed and could not heap too many favours on J ug Dev He 
offered him a daughter m marriage, buf^as m duty l^und. Jug 
Dev consulted his noble wife before accepting such a gift. 
Ladio^ of England, who would be aghast at such a proposition, 
hear what the Rajpootnee said , — You are a lord, la your fe- 
^ male apartments were should be two or four, you have dona 
' well, the ccmhection is a great one ” 

In the Bas Mala is an account of the wonderful hiU 
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Shutroonjfe or Pahtana crowned with eountleez^ temples nuB« 
ed by the wealth and devotion of the Jain religionists from 
all parts of India. It is exceedingly beautiful and interest* 
ing, and quite accessible to si"ht-*seers from Bombay Priests 
in flowing white garments with their mouths protected by doth 
guards from inhaling insects* and female votaries of this ancient 
and once persecuted faith armed with harmless besoms with 
which to sweep away and preserve animal hie, may bo seen 
pursuing their devotions in this place of sanctity The profane 
may not pass a night in the biacing air on the hill, though they 
are free to visit it by day Prom the top of the mountain the 
\iew IS grand and extensive, and well repaj^s the toil ol the as* 
cent eve i without the additional in tciest afforded b} us imme- 
raorable marble shrines 

Not far from them stood the ancient city of Wullusha, the 
legend of the destruction of which Mr Kmloch Forbes states 

bears to the story of the cities of tlic plain, and of the death of 

* Lot’s wife, a resemblance so close, that we hud difficulty m sup- 

* poaing it to be other than a faint and far transmitted echo of 
‘ that wonderful tale ” We have heard the same story told 
of the city of Puttun, and as the legend accounts for tliat 
phenomenon of nature, the Bunn of Cute h, we will narrate 
it In ancient times the sage, Shree Dhorumnathjee, v^as per 
forming ‘ Tuposya,” or penance, in the jungle ncai Puttun, and 
his disciple, Grurreebnathjee, used to beg alms m the city, but 
as the inhabitants were not charitable he was obliged to main- 
tain himself by carrying bundles of firewood which he sold in 
the town From the proceeds he purchased flour which a shep- 
herd’s wife baked for him, adding always a loaf fiom herself 

The sage, learning the wickedness ol the inhabitants from the 
bald spot on his discqUc’s head which had been worn by the 
loads of firewood, sent to warn the shepherd’s wife and her fami* 
ly to quit the doomed city but not to look back The sage then 
pronounced the words “ Puttun Sub Duttun” — let Puttun be 
swallowed up — when immediately the city became engulfed The 
shepherd woman, after having gone a few miles, looked back 
and was turned into a stone , No sooner had these events hap* 
pened than Dhorumnathjee, like Christian in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, became loaded with a hea\y weight of sin which coold 
only be expiated by extraordinary penances Uttering the 
sorrowful words, I have committed a great sin,’’ he wandered 
diseonsolately from hiU to hill, but all of them trembled and 
refused to bear the excessive weight of the penitent and his sins* 

At length he thus addressed the highest mountam^m Cutdh, — » 

Dheerodhur fkeep still) and allow me to ^rform penance on 
' yon ” The hill answered the sage m a dream, ** you are so 
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^ loaded with sm that I cannot bear the heat of your i|aTnii^ no 
as you ascend me with your face forwards, but if you Wall 

* walk up backwards I will then remain steady ” The sage then 
succeeded m getting up the hill, on the summit of which he etood 
on ins head on an iron spike, and fasted for twelve years m this 
painful position with his mind absorbed in the contemplation of 
the Deity 

The gods thren assured him that hia sins had been expiated, 
but, on his telling them that whatever country he looked on 
whence resumed his natural position, would be burnt up, they 
informed him that the sea was on the North and that he could 
not do much mischief by looking m that direction The sage 
complied, and, rising up, looked towards the North, and, causing 
the sea to dry up and leave the Runn, vanished from the earth. 

The hill has ever since been called Deenodher, and at the foot 
of it the successors of Dorumnath and Gurreebnath built a mo 
nastery which has been nchly endowed by the Raos of Cutch 
The Peer, Warnath Togee, who presides over the establishment, 
holds twelve villages, and has under him twelve principal and 
many more inferior disciples They are known throughout 
Guzerat as the ** Khanphuttas” or split-ears, for that is one of 
their distinguishing marks Large sums are spent by them 
m chanty, for at the monastery, where several luge caldrons 
of nee are always on the nre boiling, open house is kept, 
and every morning and evening one of the brethren ascends 
the hill, and, from the spot where the great penance was 
performed, calls out Bhat ^ Bhat”^ (rice ! nee as an invita- 
tion to all persons of whatever caste within hearing, to come and 
partake of the hospitality of the place On the demise of the 
JPeer a delegate from the Rao invests his successor with the 
insignia of office amid the fragrance of incense and the sound of 
the sacred whistle 

At the conclusion of his book Mr Forbes gives a very 
interesting account of the religion, and the manners and 
customs of the Hmdooa The Brahtninical and Satanic ori- 
em of the Hindoo superstitions may be gathered from the 
following extracts On the thirteenth day after decease the 
^ Pret, or newly-embodied spirit, is compelled by the emissaagesof 
^ Hades to set forth on its journey towards Yumpoor* The 

* roads by which the souls of the wicked are conducted thither 

* afb starewed with thorns which lacerate the feet, oi paved as if 

* with heated copper Along these painful wavs, where no tree 

* offers Its shade to ihe weary traveller by day and where no 
*T&indly hand raideshim during the hours of darkness, the Pret 
‘ 18 "urged wiUiout any repose He ones, ** alas ? alas I O my 
^ son Mid reflects upon his enmes in having made no gifts to 
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^ BnbwuQS.” He who settles annual grants upon pnests cames 

* W 1 & to paradise his father and mother^ and the prc^enitora 

* of both Thegiver of "bnde gifts” to Brahmins, ohtuns the joy 

* of the Soors^ dwelling for his paternal ancestors » he who has eon* 

^ seerated a w&o, a weu, a reservoir, a garden or house of or 

who repairs these, is admitted to Umurpoor, and the |dver to 
^ Brahmins of mangoe Irees or daily gifts, is home to that abode of 
happiness m a smendid dianot, upon which four servants sit to 
^fan him with ihamurs. They also attain to swerga who offer 
^ their heads to Shiva in the lotus worship, who take th^* * tern- 
^ ble leap” from the summit of some consecrated cliff, Wno drown 

* themselves in the holy water of the Ganges, or Gommit suicide 
** m any of those other modes which the I&ndoo scnpturea have 

* invested with the character of mentonousness.” We can only 
account for the acceptance of this complicated, uneq^^l and 
cruel faith by the fact that it has been famihar to the mndooa 
from their childhood, is blended with all their actions mia 
thoughts, and is calculated, from its picturesqueness and extra- 
vagance, to captivate the childish mind That faith must be 
deeply seated which inspires courage to brave death m its most 
spalling forms When we think of such horrors as Suttee, 
Inlanticide, and Thulgee we cannot be surprised thatindiashould 
be a base country and subject to a foreign yoke. For blood 
^ it dedleth the land , and the land cannot be cleansed of the 
^ blood that is shed therein but by the blood of him that shed it” 
But the most singular doctrine in the Hindoo religion is that 
which permits the belief that men are able by their austerities 
to make the gods subservient to their wilL 5^us the Hindoos 
believe that V ishnoo, lo the form of a dwarf, was only just m 
time to preient the heavens from falling into tho hands of g cqr* 
tain kmg 

Dr Eitto has noticed the remarkable resemblance be* 
tween the temple at Jerusalem and Egyptian temples, and 
the same similitude is equally observable in regard to Hindoo 
temples and m the ceremonies performed in them. He o&* 
serves ,* — The heathen boasted of the presence of their 
^mnong them in their temples And God condescendea to 
^ve the Hebrews in the Shechinah, or miraculous gift, a 
'Manifest and unquestionable ^^bol of his presence widi th^ 

^ He would keep me state of a uArt as Supreme Civil Magistrate 

* and Kmg of Israel , from whence he would issue bis laws and 

* commanments as from an oracle In both the tsdi^mode 

* and the Egyptian temple, the area was an oblote sqmnre, Ibe 
^ itont portion of which was occupied by a Court or Ooo^ where 
^ the wofduppers attended, and where sacnfice was offem^ The 
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^ Altered ftpartm^ntfl m botb irere HA die remote extfea^tf, tfce 

* moat holy bemg die vendiest and mnennoslL Into these sacred 

* oheasibers, toxKiiig both the Hebrews and the Egyptians, 

* none bnt pnesta were adttatted, being, as elsewhere shown, 

* not intended for die worship of the people, but for die resi* 

* dence of the God, and for the p^ontiance of such services 

* as his high and chosen servants were entitled to render In 
^ a royal palace are to be found all the things that we have 
^ mentioned There are some persons who guard the palace, 

* others who execute offices belcmging to the royid dignity, 

* who Hhnish the banquets, and do other necessary services for 

* the monarch , others who daily entertain him with music, both 

* vocal and instruiaent^ In a royal palace there is a place ap 

* pointed for the preparation of victuals, and another (nearer the 

* presence) where perfumes are burned ” This description also 

apphes to a Hindoo temple These pnests deliver the oracles 
of: the god, present to him offerings of food, keep up lights, 
cars and palanquins for him to nde in, and dancing girls and 
musicians to perform before him * ^ 

It IS well seen, O God how thou goest , how thou my God 

* and King goest in the sanctuary The singers go before, the 

* minstrele follow after , in the midst afe the damsels playing 
‘ with the timbrels ” Dwciag is not now u<4ualiy associated in 
the mind with the idea of devotion, and yet that it naturally is 
so would appear from our own Jumpers and the Mabomedan 
Zickers We are acquainted with a Bajpoot sovereign distin 
wished for his good sense, who is known to have danced be<* 
fore his Idol naked and with dishevelled hair, in hopes of obtain* 
mg from him the boon of a son and heir Should we feel temp- 
ted to despise a prince who so demeaned himself, we should re- 
member how David danced before the Lord with all his 
might” Let them His great name extol in the dance ” 

We recollect once going to see some dancing Dervishes per- 
form on a Friday at Cairo We were admitted into a court- 
yard m which we sat on stone j^enches, and had coffee and 
pipes handed to us m c»>n8ideiation of the di^lar we had paid 
After WBiUUfg ftw some tune we were led into a donrM tdmo 
without bmttg required to take off our (dices. We were la* 
vited to eit down on cushi^ at one extremity of thedodl, 
oppomte lie Heigmkke^ who mre seated m a circle on die other 
side oif^gs and skins. They ecntomenced With a idow and 
not iifi|deastEig chaat whkh gradualiy dhangod into a quicker 
Dfeasure Xhii oacoited ihe Dervishes who jemd their heads Wp 

* n )» iUbeaU to Anmndtodoa to«ttlkeHuM<iorel^^ ACorfapUoa 
of Uw Uxe pm tlie MtodooB have, like die Christkiifc, eevea in the urecl;, 
and are aaoBMl as with as from the {iSmta. 
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and dow|t m tke most per^evansj maiiii 6 r« keeping ttme te Um» 
muftic by voice and motion By desroee tbe moveme&te beh 
came more fast and furious, till caps off and luur stremned 
wildly to and fro and up and down At length one of the « 
party hopped into the middle of the cirde, and danced round and 
round m the most absurd manner His example was fcdlowed 
by several others and the whole party looked like mad fanatieSi 
as they were, fit for any extravagmce We could only sup- 
inress excessive merriment by stuffing a handkerchief into the 
mouth, though if the cry had been raised that infidels were 
looking on and mocking them our life would not hifle been 
worth a moment’s purchase 

It 18 a popular belief among Hindoos that individuals are some- 
times possessed of evil spirits, and that some forms of madness are 
such possessions. It is common for native officials to account for 
suicides by reporting to their superiors that such and such persons, 
having become possessed of*Bhoots, had hanged or drowned them* 
selves Mr Forbes observes, — The powers which Bhoots and 
‘Piets exercise are the following — They take possession of a 
‘corpse, and speak through its mouth , they exhibit themselves 
‘ in the form which they possessed when living , they enter into 
‘a living man and cause him to speak as they please , someUmes 
‘ they affect him with fever or various other diseases , sometimes 
‘ they assume the forms of animals, and frighten people by sad- 
‘ denly vanishing in a flash of fire , sometimes remauung in- 
‘visible, they speak in whispers A Bhoot has been known 
‘ to come to fisticuffs with a man, and to carry a man off and set 
* him down in a distant place ” 

The annals of crime in India have recorded many shocking 
murders of poor old women on suspicion of their being “ Dakins” 
or witches. Such superstitions are not confined to India,, nev 
have similar crimes mways been so In some parts of England x 
witches are or were believed to be able to annoy and injure their 
neighbours by assuming the forms of cats or other anun;^ 
agmnst whom lead or iron was of no avail A silver buUet or 
a bent silver com were euroosed to be the only missilea capaUb 
<^of taking away the bfe of the hated old hag m disguise. In 
Scotland the freaks of the water Kelpie are wSUl known Once 
iir the shape of a beautiful Shetland pony gracing on the banks 
of a pretty bam, he entioed to their doom some selmoiboye 
were phyiog in tbe ne^hbourhood. One of them eSter pat- 
ting faia sleek sides, ventured to mount the docile aninud woA 
mnted his companion to get up behind him He a^n, 
focmi enough, called on another boy to get up behinohim. Thu 
the cunning sprite by gradually dongaUng ms hody Induced w 
the boys to get upon his back, ne then dpirly neared the 
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Stream and plunged uto a deep ped^ and &exi too late llie 
nrdbins 

Saw him lave, 

Delisted in bia parent wava*' 

No one came to their aid or heam their drowning shneks 

‘‘Forhi^ 

The wild waves nsmg drowned the cry 
On another occasion the same evil spirit, assuming the form 
of a long green leaf, induced a village maiden on her way to 
a wedding to tie him round her as a sash Her joyods wel* 
come by the bndal party was soon turned into horror and dis- 
may when the guests heard a scream, and saw the poor girPs 
body severed at the slender waist by the Kelpie who had ttirn- 
ed himself into a sharp razor and vanished 
In King Lear, Edgar s^s This is the foul fiend Flibberti- 

* gibbet he begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock , be 
‘ mves the web and the pm, squin^ the eye, and makes the 

* hare lip , mildews the white wheat and hunts the poor creatures 

* of earth ” And m the Tempest, Anel says “ I come to answer 
thy best pleasure , be to fly, to swim, to dive into the fire, to nde 
on the ended clouds ” 

Where the bee sucks there lurk I, 

In the cowslip’s bell I lie , 

There I oouch when owls do cry 
On bat’s back I do dy ” 

In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the Fairy says; 

^ Now it 16 the time of mght 
That the graves all gaping wide, 
jElveiy one lets forth bis sprite, 

In tihe Chm^dhyard paths to glide ” 

We know that the belief m “second sight” and the “ Blitok 
Art” was formerly very prevalent m Scotland We have been 
told that a Scottish gentleman on his way to visit a friend in the 
country^ on neanng a ford not far from the eountry seat, as the 
shades of evening began to close in, observed a procession des- 
cending the other bank of tile nver 1% torch light Paosiag to 
see what it was, he behdd the funeral of a ch^ attended by hie 
fhend ae duef mourner and followed by many of hw acqmnn- 
tancesi. Hie monnifttl cavalcade slowly descended to the nver md 
tiiere faded from tiie n^t. The traveller proceeded, and arriv- 
ed at to destination oidy just in time to see to ftiend^ (duid 
dive. We knew «ne (i^iiiBant officer who was persuaded tiiat 
he hadT seen the apparitions of more tiiaa one deceased pemm, 
and anoffier officer who wdfessed to be ato to caK up ^ 
shades of the deputed. When hard prened to exhibit hie pow- 
ers, fait answer wasihat he would not do so heoaoMi he must be* 
gm by oonarnttuBg a great emne 
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Mr ^'orbes Bays There are six descriptions of charms 

* or ** Muntras,” known in Goozerat^ which are described in a 
'seneaof works forming the sonptures on thesubjectj or 

^tra Shastroe.’’ A charm called ** Martin Mnntra”^ has the power 
*of taking away life ^^Mohun Miintra*’produceB ocular or aun* 

^ cular illusions y Sthumbhun Muntra” stops what is in mo* 
tion y Akurshun Muntra” calls or makes present imything , 
♦Wudieekurun Muntra” has the power ot enthralling, and 
' Oochatun Muntra” of causing bodily injury, short of death ” 
We have heard the opinion expressed at Baroda that the 
late Guicowar had caused incantations to be made with a 
view to take the life of an obnoxious Kesident The charm cer* 
tainly failed for the time, but we are not sure that subsequent ^ 
events did not strengthen the popular belief We have oeen 
entreated by natives of rank to interfere to prevent a Brahmin 
at enmity with them from perambulating a temple dedicated 
to the goddess of destruction the contrary to the usual way 
Bepeating the Lord’s prayer backwards was formerly a favou- 
rite incantation in Europe Villagers will often in this country 
abandon a tract of rich land, or the cultivation of a particular 
crop, from the belief that it had been cursed 

Charms and propitiatory oiFenngs to idols are more relied on 
than medicines in sickness and pestilence Ashes from the fire 
pit, the ** Turth,” or water that has been poured over the god, 
are believed to be powerful iremediea Visitations of cholera are 
attempted to be averted by processions of village maidens oar- 
rying garlands of flowers or other offerings to the god presid- 
ing over their hamlet Sometimes villagers make a miniature 
cart and placing, as they suppose, the cholera in it, drag it to 
the lands of a neighbouring village, the inhabitants of which 
forcibly resist the unwelcome visitor But if the httle chariot 
gets within* their boundaries in spite of their wishes and efforts^ 
they do not rest until they have dragged it on to another village 
where the same scene recurs The friends of persons attacked 
with cholera often refuse administer medicine to them lest 
Bhowanee, in revenge for being deprived of her wey, may vi- 
sit them with a more dire calamity Mr Forbes ohservesu 
Of omens, Knshniyee, the author of Butun Mal^ has left ua a > 

* vexy fuUenumeraUon ThefoUowing aretheinauirarimouso|i^eB^ 

^ wfai^ an army encountered on its way to a neld Of battle, y 
^ where it was defeated. First, as they went, aman sneezed when 

* he met ^em, a dog howled — an omen not good, a cat passed 
^them oft the him, a donkey brayed, mio^akitecned 

< bly Meeting them, came a widow am a Sanyasa^ a JShahvm 
« without a tsmk on bis forehead, a person dseaspd m mmmg 
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owa protection^ to indemiufy himself out of the means of those 
who can, for the loss he is sure to sustain from those who 
cannot, pay^ The monied dass is therefore as deserving of 
protection as any other Mr Le Bas, a Mofussil Judge on 
the Bengal fiStabhshment, has expressed an opinion that our 
Civil Courts are blots on our administration* that they ought 
to be swept away, and that the peof^le should be left to manwe 
their pecumary affairs without the aid of law, sindh, though 
tive Governments had no Civil Courts, money was freely lent 
and borrowed under them 


We believe that the remedy which our Civil Courts offer to 
creditors induces prudence among borrowers, and, whilst they 
protect the latter from all other modes of pressure, their cost 
and delay are sufficiently deterring to the former There were no 
Civil Courts under Native Governments, it is true, but what 
was the consequence? If a rich creditor dragged his poor 
debtor from his home and occupation, starved him m a dark 
room, made him stand on one leg uncovered in the sun, hang 
suspended from a rafter, or gasp under the pressure of a heavy 
weight, who would interfere between them ^ The nch man 
had only to say that be was settling accounts with his constitu- 
ents and no more questions were asked , and even if the cry of 
oppression chanced to reach the ear of authority a silver veil 
soon shut out sight and sound Those were the days of cruelty 
and extortion on one side, and of falsehood, deceit and evasion 
on the other, of one party endeavouring to exact and the other 
to withhold as much as possible If a creditor could not shut 
up a rich debtor or lay a finger on his property, be still had 
other modes of pressure Hear Mr Forbes on this subject* 
About thirty years ago, a Chorun asserted a claim against 
‘the chief of Syela, in Katteewar, which the chief refused 
‘ to liquidate l^e lord thereupon taking forty of fais caste 
‘with him, went to Syela with the intention of sitting in, 
‘ “ Dharna” at the chiers door, and preventing any one com- 
‘ mg out or going in until the claim riiould be discharged* Sow- 
/ ever, as mey approached the town, the diief, becoming aware 
‘ of their intention, caused the g&t&t to be closed The bards re- 


‘ mained outside, for three mya they abstained from food , m 
‘ the fourth day they proceeded to perform “ as ftdlows — 

‘ some hocked their own arms , others decapitated lliree dd 
‘ women of the ud faui^ their heads up at the gate as a 
‘garlaud* Certam m tlm wctaenxut off their own birm^ 

‘ Mdb dso fammd the dxroats of four ot their old men witli 
* sjpAxsBi and they took two young gtris by the heels and dashed 
‘ out Iheir brains against the town gate. 13ie Chorun to Mtcni 
‘ the money was due, dr^eed himself in dothes wadded with 
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Yhe Bheel and Koolie jdaderere of Guzorat, apidy termed 
" me Boldiws of the night,” form an important and troohlesome 
part of the population* In times of tumult they were ever 
reaidy to ^ake advantage of every opportunity of plunder^ and to 
join the standard of any chief who promised to gratify their 
love of rapine For many years subsequentitto the introduotioa 
of the Briti^ Government m Gnierat, it was common for per- 
sons, having real or supposed grievances, to attempt their re- 
dress by going out m what was called Bharwutlea or self-out- 
lawry The habit of such persons was to inflict as much mis- 
chief as possible on all but their personal friends, as a means of for- 
cing the authorities to interest themselves in their case They 
took care to have friends in eiery village ready to give them m- 
telligence, food and shelter The people generally, who were 
spiffed by those outlaws, gloiied in their deeds Most persons 
who have been in Guzerat must have heard of the notoiious 
Bharwuttea, Gendat, who u as at length brought to bay des- 
troyed by the late Major Fulljames The villagers v^re full 
o^his exploits, and everybody in the country could recount num- 
bers of his hairbreadth escapes and daring exploits How when 
hotly pursued he would disappear miles off from the city of 
Ahmcdabad, and presently re appear in the centre of the town 
out of subterranean passages known only to himself, and how he 
eluded capture and mocked his pursueis on bis fleet Katteewar 
■mare Besides whole t^bes of hereditary robbers India was in- 
fested by associations of the most desperate criminals, as Thugs, 
Dacoits and many others, who disguised their real pursuits under 
the pretence of honest callings Ail attempts toieclaun such 
men have failed We have been told by a piofesbional lobber 
whom we had placed under the surveillance of the Police, that 
he would at any time prefer being blown from a gun to the de- 
gradation of manual labour The History of India has recorded 
the dreadful atrocities committed by predatory hordesin tunes of 
anarchy* The towns and villages of whole Provinces were sacked 
and burnt by them Before them was the garden of Eden, 
* and behind them a desolate wiidemesa Caudcidi has 
hardly yet recovered from the devastations committed by the 
Pmd^ees The ** Bas Mala’’ gives a very interesting de- 
scription the beautiful temples, gateways, reseivoira and 
other architectural remains of the n^dom of Un^lwara. 
We can testify to the exoeedmg beauty of the curved gatewi^ 
still remauuag at Dubhoe^ whidi doubtless only conveys a 
idea of the nu^ificence of the buihhn^ that oneo adorned the 
titv Ui^poor, 

We Would venture to reammead Mr K* 
his able and indefatigable pen m recording the glories ofthe 

VKOSmiEB, 1859 s Q 
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^ynfosty of the Nurpattee Bajas of Aimagootideei which chums 
descent from the Pandoos Thej were the authors of lu- 
numerable irngatioual works of grout magnitude m the Southern 
Mahratta country, and unless distance leads enchantoent to the 
view, the Annagoondep Bajas wene according to popular tradition, 
models of gooa gEvemment. Nothing can exceed the number, 
richness, profuseness, and variety of the architectural remain^at 
Anni^oondee The beauty and variety of the brackets, dated to 
their pillars and sculptured walls, to be found theie, is quite mar- 
vellous Oner specimen of carving that we particularly noticed was 
an elaborately finished granite chariot. The figures showed 
traces of delicate colours, and when they were all iresh from the 
painter they must have presented a most gay and animated ap- 
pearance 

Our author gives a spirited description of the city of Unhil 
poor from a native writer No doubt the scene must haye been 
most lively and picturesque We can well imagine what a 
gala day was there, especially at the Dussera festival, when all 
the inhabitants proceeded in their gayest attire to the place 
sacrifice, and the sovereign, surrounded by his nobles, auxiliaiies 
and mimsters seated on painted and gaily capaiisoned elephants 
and prancing studs, moved on in state to slay the sacred bufialo 
Nothing can be conceived more animated than such a scene , 
a bright sky above, green fields and trees below, and sparkling 
fountains, the flowing and many colc^red dresses of the peo- 
ple, the shnll notes of martial music, the sound of the hol- 
low drum, the neighing of horses and the shouts of men The 
scene would appear to represent the pleasures of a people of 
peaceful and polished manners, and yet the ceremony of the 
day 18 the unloosing of the dogs of cruel war The lust of 
conquest has inflamed the Chief and his followers with the desire 
of unprovoked war and plunder Their track will be stained 
with blood, and marked by rumed farms dnd burning villages. 

The dynasty has come to an end and its place has been taken 
by the stranger, because it was buried under sensuality, intrigue 
and corruption, because it was not guided by law and a care 
for the well-being of the people, but by unjust caste distinctions, 
and by superstitions which fostered animal life while they dis- 
re gy ded the life of man* 

We say of Unhiiwara and her dynasty with the Poet — 


In zma ’moug the States oalfiessed. 
Thus pemh evexy King and State 
That nm the gmity race she ran* 
Strong but mm and only great 
Bj outrage against Qod and man* 
Xjet her resh^ 
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Acid m regard to other Natire States we would add la the 
words of oar author Where royal power has oeased to oust, 
' there royal rights also moat be admitted to hare peruhed, and 

* a great supremacy must necessarily eztu^uish petty jurtsdie* 

* tions, as the sun does a htUe fire ” 
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Aut VIII — Copy of a Despatcli fro9n the Government of India ^ 
dated the Zrd day of June 1859, reviewing the Report of the 
Commissioner for the Revision of Civil Salaries and Establish^ 
ment throughout India Return to an Address of the Honour- 
able the House of Commons, dated ^th August, 1859 

The thing,” said a recent traveller to the writer, the thing 
‘Mhioh has struck me most foiubly in India is the hate the 
^ Anglo-Indnns ha\e for it No man, by his own account, would 
‘ remain an hour but for the money ” The traveller spoke the 
tru^h The old liking of Anglo Indians for their career, that 
demotion to the inteiests of India, that pi olound acquaintance 
with the people which made them the most successful of conque- 
rors, and the most egregious of bore«,4ias di^^appeared In its tte id 
we have a growing distaste for India, its climate, its people, 
and its habitudes, which threatens to npen^fast into disgust. The 
alteration is oi comparatively recent origin, fifteen years having 
in this instance done the work of a generation The proems 
began with tlie^ opening of the Overland loute in 1845 From 
that (late Englishmen, previously inteiested only in India, be- 
gan to intere'^t themselves in Euiopean affans The rapid 
and vigoiouj life of the West, the constant progress of ideas, 
the momentous consequences to the woild which follow every 
change, soon exercised their wonted &scination Men began 
slowly to re-Anglicise themselves xhe new furlough rules 
followed, the seiMces swarmed homeward, and leturned to 
find the monotony and solitude of Asiatic hie almost insupporta- 
ble Then came the Mutinies, and with them the tempoiary 
extinction of that sympathy foi the population which, above 
all other causes, had given an interest to the woik of adminis- 
tiation They were followed by a season of universal discon- 
tent, discontent with new taxes and n^'w reductions, with the 
chmges rendered imperative bj p^** ho opinion at home, and 
the quiescence enfoiced by the fev.* iv reprc—ive policy of the 
Governor General The Indian woild, w ji a out with excitement, 
disappointment, and political disgust, sighs only for the home it is 
for the majoiity impossible to reach Every man who can 
leave, leaves Every man who stays, consoles his despondency 
by calculating when he may follow England has bebome all 
in all, and Inclia, as our travelling friend declaied, is simply an ob- 
ject of disgust 

This access of nostalgia, even if temporary, is a serious misfor- 
tune to the Empire Civilization, progress, the secunty essential 
to the accumulation which IS the basis of both, rest mainly on the 
views and character of the white aristocracy of the few Euroneans 
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